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WOHAK AND CHIU) WAOE-EABNEBS IN OBEAT BEITAIN. 

Br VICTOR 8. CLARK, PH. D. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Because the modem factory system began in Great Britain and, 
together with material blessings, brought social evils, the first fac- 
tory laws were enacted in that country. Since then constant conflict 
has continued between the destructive forces of untrammeled indus- 
try, sacrificing its servants to its dominant end, production, and the 
protective intervention of society, staying those forces in the interest 
of humanity. This conflict has resulted in a highly developed system 
of factory legislation, based on over a century of experience. But 
many evils still afflict workers for which remedies remain to be dis- 
covered. Recent enactments and projected laws do not stop at the 
factory and workshop, but seek to correct abuses in the very homes 
of the operatives. A complete view of the legislation affecting wage- 
earners, therefore, must regard not only past measures, but also those 
in prospect, and the justification of the latter in existing evils. In 
a progressive country social legislation is never static, and tendencies 
are as illuminating as attainments. This is particularly true of 
Great Britain, where advanced factory regulation has prepared the 
way for progress in a new direction. 

Although British experience with factory laws is so extensive and 
long continued, and the general social effect of these laws is under- 
stood, their detailed economic effect has not yet been fully studied. 
It might be argued that these laws have recorded rather than caused 
the improvement in the condition of factory workers during the last 
century. The question remains open whether they have checked or 
accelerated the progress of particular industries. No searching anal- 
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2 BULLETIN OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR. 

ysis of the influence of the factory acts in these directions has yet 
been made, and statistical data for a complete demonstration of this 
influence are now lacking. But there have been partial investigations, 
both public and private, of several of the problems here suggested. 
The literature, documentary and otherwise, that has thus grown up 
around this subject in Great Britain, is the most valuable that we 
have illustrating the effect of laws upon social and industrial con- 
ditions. 

THE FACTORY LAWS. 

The first English factory act was passed in 1802, to protect the 
health and morals of parish apprentices employed in cotton and 
woolen mills. It marked the transition from the old regulation of 
trade apprenticeship to the new factory legislation. In 1819 a second 
law prohibited the employment in cotton mills of any children under 
9 years of age and limited the working hours of children under 16 
years of age to 12 a day. The act of 1825 retained 16 years as the 
age of those whose hours of work were thus limited, but in 1831 this 
provision was extended to all young persons under 18, and night 
work by persons under 21 was forbidden. The act of 1888 ex- 
tended these regulations to all textUe industries, and required that 
children under 13 diould be employed only 48 hours in one week and 
not more than 9 hours in one day, and factory inspectors were ap- 
pointed to enforce the law. In certain respects, therefore, the laws 
regulating the employment of children were nwre advanced in Great 
Britain 75 years ago than they are in some American States at the 
present time. 

The effect of these acts was to cause women to be substituted for 
children in low-paid occupations. Many arguments, both physio- 
logical and moral, were urged against unregulated female employ- 
ment, especially at night, and in 1844 women were brought under the 
provisions hitherto applying to young persons. 

For 25 years prior to 1850 there was agitation in England in 
favor of a 10-hour day for factory women and children. In 1847 
such a law was passed, but employers were allowed so much latitude 
in selecting the period within which the 10 hours should be worked 
as largely to nullify its benefit. Hiree years later the working hours 
were increased to 10^, but required to be continuous except for meals. 
The next 20 years saw little addition to the law, but witnessed its ex- 
tension to nearly all manufacturing establishments, and increasing effi- 
ciency in its administration. In 1874 the hours of females and children 
employed in textile mills were reduced to 56J per week. From this 
time opinion began to be divided as to the desirability of laws limit- 
ing the working conditions of women. A party supported by some 
women workers maintained that these regulations made employers 
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WOMAN AND CHILD WAGE-EAHNEBS IN GBEAT BRITAIN. 8 

prefer men in occupations previously filled by women, and thus drove 
the latter out of positions. Recently woman suffragists have denied 
the right of a parliament elected exclusively by male voters to make 
regulations applying only to women. There seems to be more opposi- 
tion from these source than from employers to the further regulation 
of women's work in Great Britain. Meantime the act was extended 
to workshops, and, partly on account of the opposition to restricting 
female employment, was given only limited application to women 
workers in shops where no children were employed, while in domestic 
workshops, employing no persons outside of members of the family, 
women were entirely freed from regulation. This was no boon to the 
latter; for these exempted shops have since proved the chief seats 
of long hours, low wages, insanitary conditions, and all the other evils 
of sweating. 

The following table, compiled and extended from one published in 
the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society in 1902, gives in brief 
form the main provisions of the various laws affecting hours of work: 

TEAR OF PASSAGE AND MAIN PEOVI^ONS AFFECTING HOURS OF WO jiK, OF FACTORY 

ACTS OF OBKAT BBITAIN. 



In^uftrlesaflBotod. 



Opflrathres affected. 



Details. 



1802.... 
1819... 
1825... 

MM.... 

1833... 

It44.... 

1M5... 
1147... 

1850... 



I«i3.. 
I860.. 



1861... 

1864... 
M87... 

1870... 

wn... 



Cotton.. 
Cotton.. 
Cotton.. 

Ootton.. 

TextitoB 

Textileg 

Print 

TexUlQS 

TaztUes 

Teistlles 

Blncdking aod dye 



Apprentices 
Ctdldren . . . . 
<^il!dTen 



Chiklran. 9 to 13; young per- 
sons, 13 to 18 years. 

Children, to 13; yoong per- 
sons, 13 to 18 years. 

Childnnv yoaoi; pecMos, 
and women. 

Chfldxwi, young persons, 

and woman. 
Young penons and women. . 

Young pesBons and women .. 

Children , 

Children, 8 to 13; yaang-per- 
sons, 13 to 18 years; wo- 



Hostery and laoe. . 



Fustian cutting, 
cartridge maldng. 



wssr 



arkahops and fac- 
tories. 



Print, bleach, and 
^dye works. 
3fMc and ttle 
works. 



Children, 6 to 18; young per- 
sons, 13 to 18 years; wo- 
men. 

Cliildren, young persons, and 
women. 

ddldxea. young per9ons,and 



Children and young persons. 
Children and young persons. 



12-honr day, between 6 a. m. and 9 p. m.; 

■Ij^tworkTCfuliitod. 
Hinmmm age. 9 years; children 9 to 16 years 

Undted to 12 hours a day. 
Saturday's work limited to 9 hours, before 

4.30 p. m.; weekly houra, 69. Work day 

from 5 a. m. to 8 p. m. 
Prohibited night work for employees under 

21; children cmd yoimg persons limited to 

12 hours daily and W weekly. 
Children limited to 9 hours dally, 48 weeUy; 

young penons remain 69 weekly, 5.30 a. m. 

to 8.3© p. m. Extended to all textiles. (o) 
ChUdran nalPtlme system, 6^ hours daily or 

10 houn tor 3 alternate days. Women to 

work same houn as yoong persona. 
Extenslcm to print works. 

*'Ten Hours Act;" 11 hours dally and 63 

we^ly from July 1, 1847; 10 hours daUy 

and 58 weekly from July 1, 1848. 
Hours IQk daily, 60 weekly, between 6 a. m. 

and 6 p. m. or 7 a. m. and 7 p. m. and to 

2 p. m. Saturdays. 
Extension of act of 1850 to children. 
Except bleaching in open air; 12-hour dir^. 

between 6 a. m. and 8 p. m. and to 4.30 

p. m. Saturdays. 
Extends acts of 1850 and 1853, except youths 

16 to 18 may work 9 hours between 4 a. m. 

and 10 p. m. 
Extends acts previously applying to textiles. 



Extends act to any premises constituting one 
trade estahlisliment employing 50 or more 
in manufacturing. Hours in workshops 
regulated. 

Open-air work regulated. 

Children under 10 years and females under It) 
prohibited. 



o Factory inspectors were first appointed in 1834. 
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YEAR OF PASSAGE AND MAIN PROVISIONS AFFECTING HOURS OF WORK, OF FACTORY 
ACTS OF GREAT BRITAIN— Concluded. 



Year. 



Industries affected. 



Operatives affected. 



Details. 



1874.... 



1878.... 



TextUes. 



TeztUes. 



Nontextile. 



Workshops. 



1891... 
1895... 



1901.... 



Domestic work- 
shops. 

Domestic work- 
shops. 

Factories and 
workshops. 



Factories and 
workshops. 



Children 10 to 13 years, younc 
persons 13 to 18 years, ana 
women. 



Children, young persons, and 
women. 



Children, young per80DS,and 
women. 



Women only. . 



Children and young persons. 



Children only 

Children, young persons,and 
women. 



Children, youngpeison8,and 
women. 



Employment of children under 10 forbidden. 
Children's hours as before, but not to be 
employed Saturdays if working over 5 
hours any day of the week. Hours 564 
weeldy. After Jan. 1 , 1876, minimum *' full 
time" age 14 years, unless evidence of pro- 
ficiency in school. 

Children 6* daily, or 10 hours for 3 alternate 
days, between 6 or 7 a. m. and 1 p. m.; or 
between 1 p. m. and 6 or 7 p. m. On Sat- 
urday work to end at 1 p. m. 

Children same as in textile mills, but to end 
Saturdays 2 p. m. Young persons and 
women 10^ hours, 6 a. m. to 6 p. m., 7 a. m. 
to 7 p. m., or 8 a. m. to 8 p. m. Excep- 
tions. Saturdays end at 2 p. m. 

Workshops not employing children or youne 
persons, lO^hour dav, between 6 a. m. and 
9 p.m. Saturdays till 4 p.m. Other work- 
shops same as nontextile factories. 

Children as in nontextile fiEictories; young 
persons as in workshops; women not regu- 
lated. 

Minimum age for half timers raised from 10 
years to 11 years. 

Young persons' overtime prohibited; women's 
overtime limited to 2 hours a day, 3 days a 
week, SO days a year, with exceptions. 
Regulation extended to laundries. 

No child under 12 to be employed. Many 
detailed provisions governing hours of 
employment in particular industries and 
establishments. Period of employment in 
textile Victories reduced 1 hour Saturdays. 



The last amendments have reduced the hours of work in textile 
factories to 55^ a week, and have established numerous minor but 
important regulations, relating especially to sanitation and dangerous 
trades. Meantime each year's experience has resulted in more effi- 
cient administration, and more liberal provision has been made for 
the enforcement of the law. 

The present acts apply in many respects to men in common with 
women and children, and are enforced equally in factories where only 
adult males are employed. Such provisions, especially those relating 
to sanitation, fire protection, and guarding dangerous machinery 
and processes, do not belong to our topic, though their benefit is per- 
haps most felt by young persons and delicate female workers. The 
demands of health, comfort, and decency are as well considered in 
most British factories as in the homes of the operatives, and in many 
cases working surroundings are superior to those of the domestic 
circle. 

The measures applying exclusively to woman and child factory 
workers, which therefore embody Great Britain's answer to the prob- 
lem of their particular welfare, relate chiefly to time and duration of 
continuous labor and to employment in injurious or dangerous trades. 
Other regulations are mostly subordinate to these two main matters. 
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The time of employment of women and children varies, and in case 
of children it is conditioned by age and education. 

A child may begin working in a factory or workshop, or above 
ground at a mine, when 12 years old, providing (1) that it secures 
a certificate of physical fitness from an official examining surgeon, 
(2) that it has passed in school a certain required standard set by 
the local authorities, and (3) that it continues to attend school regu- 
larly half time. Half timers may work either alternate days or in 
morning or afternoon shifts, attending school the remaining days or 
shifts. In the latter case the shifts must be alternated each successive 
week. At 13 years old a child with the proper physical certificate 
may begin working full time in a factory, or underground in a mine, 
provided it has passed the fifth grade or has attended school five full 
years of " 350 attendances " since it was 5 years old. Otherwise a 
child remains a half timer until 14. At 14 children become " young 
persons " in the eyes of the British law and remain so until 18 years old. 
There is no further educational requirement, but in order to acquire 
this status they must be reexamined and must secure a new physical 
certificate from the certifying surgeon. In textile factories young per- 
sons may work, subject to the legal meal intervals, from 6 or 7 a. m. 
to 6 or 7 p. m., respectively, so long as the aggregate hours do not 
exceed 55^ weekly, and in other factories either the same hours or 
from 8 a. m. to 8 p. m., and not more than 60 hours in one week. 
There is a short day Saturday. Women are in most cases subject to 
the same regulations as young persons, except that in certain indus- 
tries they may work a limited amount of overtime. When working 
in his family, termed by the law in a " domestic workshop," a child 
may be employed only half time, and a young person may work only 
between 6 a. m. and 9 p. m., ordinary days, with 4^ hours of inter- 
mission, and from 6 a. m. to 4 p. m. on Saturdays, with 2^ hours' 
intermission. Women in domestic workshops may work the hours 
they please any day but Sunday. 

In textile factories 2 hours of the 12 must be allowed for meals, and 
in other factories and in shops 1^^ hours; and in these two classes of 
factories, respectively, the meal hours must not be more than 4^ or 5 
hours apart. 

Overtime for children and young persons hardly exists in Great 
Britain, the few exceptions being in seasonal occupations or where 
perishable products are handled. Women may work overtime, when 
notice has been given to the factory inspector ; but not later than 10 
p. m., nor more than 2 hours a day, nor more than 3 days in one 
week, nor more than 30 days in any year. 

These are in substance, omitting minor details, the regulations to 
prevent excessively protracted work for women and children. Over- 
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work, however, depends upon intensity as well as time. Intensity is 
unregulated. The act is sonaetimes evaded, especially by small 
employers; and some factories send away work to be done by em- 
ployees ill^ally at their homes outside of factory hours. On the 
other hand, in many establishments women and children do not work 
the full legal time; so that their average hours in all factories are 
probably lass than the maximum allowed by law. 

Employers are forbidden " knowingly " to emploj'^ a female oper- 
ative within 4 weeks after childbirth^ but it is so difficult to secure 
convictions under this provision, because employers can plead igno- 
rance of the facts, that evasions frequently occur. 

The jurisdiction of the factory act is very wide, applying to all 
establishments within the definition without regard to number of 
employees, including laundries and bakeries, and to workshops where 
either women or children are employed. Building operations, 
wharves, warehouses, and railway sidings are subject to the law 
only as to the reporting of accidents. Establishments where danger- 
ous trades or processes are carried on are required to observe, in 
addition to the ordinary provisions of the act, such rules for the 
protection of employees as may be issued by the home secretary. 
These factories include all those engaged in the manufacture of lead 
colors, or where lead dye, glaze, decoration, or enamel is used, matdi 
factories using phosphorus, places where poisonous or explosive 
chemicals are manufactured or used, shops for the mixing and 
casting of brass or where files are cut by hand, establishments hand- 
ling or employing in manufacture wools and hairs likely to carry 
anthrax contagion — such as hat factories, some spinning and weaving 
factories, and tanneries — houses bottling aerated w^aters, and places 
where derricks and locomotives are used in immediate comiection 
with a manufacturing establishment Many of these special regu- 
lations do not aflfect women and only incidentally affect boys; but in 
some industries the employment of children, young persons, and wo- 
men is either greatly restricted or altogether forbidden. Women are 
not allowed to work in white-lead works, and no longer are employed 
in certain occupations in brass foundries. Children may not operate 
or clean dangerous machinery, and young persons and women may 
not clean such machinery while in motion. Children shall not be 
employed to carry too heavy burdens, or be otherwise employed so 
as excessively to tax their strength or attention. In granting a 
physical certificate to a child beginning work as a half timer or to 
a young person, the certifying surgeon may prescribe the particular 
work the child is capable of doing without injury, and may make 
the certificate authorize the child's employment only in that class 
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of work. A factory inspector may at any time suspend or annul the 
physical certificate of a child or young person, either for violation 
of its provisions, or because the child's health or strength appears to 
him unequal to the tasks prescribed or to any further factory work. 
The child may then be reemploj'ed only after a new physical exami- 
nation and the issuance of a new certificate by the certifying surgeon. 

Regulations governing home work and domestic workshops apply 
peculiarly to women and children. A domestic workshop is defined 
by law as " a private house, room, or place, which though used 
as a dwelling, is by reason of the work carried on there a factory 
or a workshop, as the case may be, within the meaning of this 
act, and in which neither steam, water, nor other mechanical power 
is used in aid of the manufacturing process carried on there, and 
in which the only persons employed are members of the same family 
dwelling there." Since no number of workers is specified, this 
brings within the purview of the law most outworkers, who receive 
clothing and other materials from a factory for making up. If any 
outworker uses assistance, whether paid or not, outside his immediate 
family dwelling with him, his place becomes a workshop under the 
broader definition, and is subject to still more complete supervision. 
Persons who give out work in certain industries must keep a list of 
the names and addresses of outworkers, and forward copies of these 
twice a year to the local authority and, on demand, to the factory in- 
spector. Though this is primarily a sanitary regulation, and an em- 
ployer is required to cease giving out work to places where conditions 
may endanger public health, incidentally such shops are thus brought 
under stricter general control. This not only enables greater super- 
vision over the hours of work and the age of employment, but also 
helps in enforcing other requirements of the act which, though in 
principle applying equally to all workers, in practice are chiefly a 
safeguard to women and children. These are the provisions prohibit-, 
ing excessive fines or deductions for imperfect work or damaged 
materials; payment in goods or charges for extras, such as light and 
heat, and those compelling the employer to give " particulars," that 
is, to allow a pieceworker an itemized account of the price to be paid 
for each kind of work. 

Employment in mines and upon railways is regulated by separate 
acts. There are also special laws, relating more particularly to em- 
ployment in stores and shops and the work of children outside of 
factories, that affect the condition of saleswomen and younger wage- 
earners. School ordinances and other local regulations also influence 
the condition of the latter. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE FACTORY LAWS. 

The various laws regulating conditions of work in Great Britain 
are enforced by four groups of inspectors — factory inspectors, mines 
inspectors, and railway inspectors, all of whom are officials of the 
central Government, and public health officers and other inspect- 
ors appointed by local authorities. The factory, mine, and rail- 
way inspectors have distinct spheres of jurisdiction; but all of 
them, and especially the factory inspectors, may be called upon to 
cooperate with the officers of the local government. Laws affect- 
ing women and children employed in conmiercial, as distinct from 
industrial, pursuits are for the most part administered solely by the 
local authorities. Such, for instance, are the Seats for Shop A^ist- 
ants Act, 1899 ; the Shop Hours Act, 1892 and 1904, and the Employ- 
ment of Children Act, 1903. Municipal officers cooperate with factory 
inspectors principally in sanitation and education. Local building 
ordinances govern the construction and arrangement of factories and 
workshops; but these must conform also to the requirements of the 
factory laws as to space, light, ventilation, fire protection, and general 
sanitation. The relations between factory inspectors and local health 
officers are so regulated that if the latter neglect to enforce acceptable 
regulations in the matters subject to their special jurisdiction the fac- 
tory inspector, upon authorization by the secretary of state, may him- 
self issue and enforce the necessary orders. He can recover the ex- 
pense from the local government. The factory inspector may re- 
quire the assistance of the city police to enforce any provision of the 
act. Local educational authorities prescribe the standard of school 
advancement for half-time certificates, and may forbid half time 
altogether, as in certain cities (notably London) they have done. 
They also work together with the factory department in enforcing 
the compulsory-education law. 

There are now 200 factory inspectors, including office staffs. Under 
their scrutiny are five and a half million employees and over a quarter 
of a million factories and workshops. Assisting these are the local 
inspectors mentioned and more than 2,000 certifying surgeons. These 
surgeons are not salaried, but receive a tee from the employer for 
each prospective worker examined. Unless a factory has fewer than 
5 employees the physical examination must be at the factory itself, 
and is issued for employment in that factory, and, as just stated, for 
certain occupations. Therefore, usually no question can arise as to 
the identity of the child holding the certificate ; and since the surgeon 
has nearly the same rights of visitation as the factory inspector, he 
can satisfy himself as to sanitary conditions and protection from 
dangerous machinery in the places where the child will work. 
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In 1908 the number of factory inspectors was increased from 165 
to 200, and it is still thought inadequate. The majority of the 
male inspectors are assigned, either in charge or as assistants, to 
definite districts,^ where their work is controlled by the chief in- 
spector or by one of his supervising assistants. Lady inspectors are 
usually sent to such portions of the field as require their work, ac- 
cording to the emergencies of the service. Experienced inspectors are 
detailed to make special investigations when information concerning 
some particular district or industry is required. In addition, the Gov- 
ernment provides special expert inspectors for textile industries, elec- 
trical machinery, and dangerous trades, besides a medical inspector. 
There are also some 70 sanitary inspectors, nearly half of whom are 
women, whose duties are solely imder the Factory and Workshop Act. 
About 40 mine inspectors, under a chief inspector, enforce prescribed 
conditions of employment in mines. Over 170 local inspectors are 
either wholly or partly engaged in enforcing the Shop Hours Act and 
the law requiring seats for shop assistants. 

Most of the male factory inspectors are men who previously to 
entering this work were practically familiar with manufacturing, 
while several of the female inspectors have been drawn from the ranks 
of social workers. Of the men on the staff in 1907, 49 were engi- 
neers, 20 had been manufacturers or managers of works, and 20 were 
scientists or teachers of science or of engineering. Seven were uni- 
versity men, 16 had been transferred from other government depart- 
ments, 24 had been either workingmen in factories or trade-union 
officials, and 11 had held clerical positions. The army furnished 2 
inspectors and the law 1. Of the lady inspectors 5 had previously 
been in local sanitary departments. 

There is no cooperation, except voluntary, between trade unions 
and the factory inspectors ; but the labor party in Parliament, largely 
representing these organizations, naturally interests itself especially 
in the provisions and the administration of the factory laws. The 
civil-service requirements are said to prevent workingmen from secur- 
ing appointments as inspectors, or after appointment from advancing 
to more responsible and better-paid positions. In 1907 among the for- 
mer workingmen upon the staff the proportion of full inspectors to 
assistants was only a little over one-ninth the corresponding propor- 
tion among members from other callings. The weak point in the 
administration of the law, however, is not so much in the personnel 
or in the powers of inspectors as in the inadequate strength of the 
inspecting force. Omitting domestic workshops, which need as much 
attention as larger works, in 1906 the field force was able to visit 
each establishment registered under the act an average of 1.5 times. 
As some of these visits were made to domestic workshops, the average 
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number of times each factory was inspected was less than this. More- 
over, special demands or convenience of opportunity caused two or 
more visits to be made to many works, while others escaped inspection 
altogether. Even with the increased force, each inspector available 
for field work must look after the welfare of nearly 30,000 workers — 
the population of a city. In Massachusetts, where there are sepa- 
rate inspectors for steam boilers and where local authorities en- 
force rather more provisions of the law than do the local authorities 
in Great Britain, there are more then ten times this number of in- 
spectors in proportion to the workers to whom the law applies; and 
in some other Northern States the proporti(m seems to be larger than 
in Great Britain. But in our Southern States as yet there is prac- 
tically no provision for enforcing by direct inspection the laws 
recently enacted in regard to woman and child workers. And in 
the United Kingdom the congestion of population and industries 
makes a relatively smaller force more adequate than it would be in 
America. 

One proposal in England is to ino^ase the powers and req>onsi- 
bUities of local sanitary inspectors, at the ^aae time making them 
strictly subordinate in industrial inspection to the factory depart- 
m^it, thus leaving the latter's inspectors free to concentrate attention 
on such matters as dangerous machinery and processes, hours of 
wcwrk, and wages. Some of the labor representatives, on the oiher 
hand, favor increasing the caitral at the expense of local supervision, 
and for this reason would greatly strengthen the inspecting staff. 
The uniform admiiustration of the law is rendered more difficult 
where much is left to local action, and influences are more likely to 
come into play to prevent the rigid enforcement of some requirements. 
The general opinion seems to be that the value of the law is in pro- 
portion to the number of officers in the field to enforce it, and that 
its administration is best intrusted, in all main matters, to a single 
central authority. 

The treatment of violations of the act is left to the discreticm of 
inspectors. The application of a large number of special rules to a 
complicated industry results in many minor or inadvertent violations, 
which are dismissed with a caution. For an inspector to prosecute 
every offense detected would in a sense defeat his usefulness; for 
it would require him to spend so much time in court that he could 
not visit factories. Generally the cases taken l)efore a magistrate are 
(a) repeated offenses, (&) offenses involving a contested point of law, 
or (<?) where an example is made of one employer to check a tendency 
to disregard some provision of the law observed among several em- 
ployers in the vicinity. Suits are brought in the police court, with 
the possibility of appeaL Before bringing a suit the inspector 
secures the authorization of the supervising inspector or the chief 
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inspector, and he prosecutes in his own name and may conduct his 
case without an Bttomej, 

The number of prosecutions averages about 4,000 a year, witli 
nearly 96 per cent of convictions and volimtary withdrawals. In 
1907 the convictions were 4,211 out of 4,474 cases brought into court. 
The average fine inflicted upon offenders was 19s. 8d, ($4.79). The 
law fixes minimum and maximum penalties for certain defined 
offenses and also in some cases a penalty for each day of default in 
carrying out the provisions of the act. The minimum penalty that 
may be inflicted is £1 ($4.87) and applies to repeated offenses within 
2 years for all classes of offenses except breach of regulations relating 
to cotton-cloth factories, where the minimum is £5 ($24.33) for the 
first and £10 ($48.67) for the second offense, and contract or payment 
contrary to the Truck Act, where it is £10 ($48.67) for the second 
offense. The maximum penalty rises in some cases to £100 sterling 
($486.65). This is the fine for neglecting a regulation by which 
injury or death is caused, and does not bar civil action by the em- 
ployee for damages or compensation. For disregarding important 
health or safety requirements an inspector may secure an order of 
court closing a factory or workshop until the bad conditions shall 
have been remedied ; but such closing must be ordered only as a pre- 
caution against injury to workers, and not as a penalty for violating 
the act 

PKOPOSED AMENDMENTS. 

In Great Britain there is now no such opposition to factory legisla- 
tion as still evidences itself in some parts of America. No employer 
or representative of employers was heard to criticise the act as a 
whole, and there was but mild objection to any of its details. Un- 
doubtedly among smaller works and in the sweatshop districts one 
might encounter struggling proprietors competing with large manu- 
facturers under the disadvantage of insufficient capital and amid 
tmeconomic conditions, who see in the demands for modem sanitation 
and r^ulated employment extortions that foreshadow their own 
ruin. But these i)eople are few and growing fewer, and do not make 
public opinion outside their class. The great main current of thought 
and sympathy among the mass of the nation, including both em- 
ployers and workers, not only favors present regulations but is not 
averse to extending them. 

The present tendency, as indicated by the more recent amendments, 
is to bring new and quasi-manufacturing industries — such as laundry 
work — ^under the law, and greatly to amplify the regulations govern- 
ing dangerous trades. Apart from the constant agitation to increase 
the number of inspectors, which has just led to considerable results, 
there are three chief lines of amendment advocated by those who wish 
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to strengthen the law. One is to carry forward the general movement 
to shorten hours by reducing the weekly period of factory labor; 
the second is to abolish half time, thus doing away with what is 
called in England child labor by making the lowest age of beginners 
in shops and factories 14 years; and the third, and most important 
politically and economically, is to regulate sweating by establishing a 
legal minimum wage. The third proposal would introduce a hitherto 
unrecognized principle into British factory legislation. 

The agitation for shorter hours is not so active as it would be were 
not labor unions, improved machinery, and the general transforma- 
tion of industry bringing these about without further assistance from 
legislation. In many industries and establishments women and 
children are not at present employed the full hours allowed by law, 
because better results are obtained by a shorter working day. But 
during the recent boom in textiles some factories where piecework 
rates are paid and where employees are not always averse to evading 
the regulations, there is still " time cribbing," or running the machin- 
ery a trifle over the legal time, especially at meal intervals. The 
present depression will probably stop most of this for the time being, 
because there is not sufficient work to keep the mills going full hours. 

THE HALF-TIME SYSTEM. 

In Great Britain the sentiment of the general public and of many 
employers, and the official attitude of the labor party, are opposed to 
the labor of children under 14 years of age in factories aiid work- 
shops, and so to the half-time system. This system grew up in the 
midst of the compromises that have characterized most factory legis- 
lation, and has never been justified by its own merits. On the other 
hand, some employers and many of the rank and file of workers, 
especially in Lancashire and in certain other textile districts, favor 
its retention. The attitude of the working people is based upon the 
real or assumed need of the children's wages to support the family, 
and to a less clearly expressed but equally widespread sentiment 
that what was good enough for the parent is good enough for the 
child. Employers use the argument that for spinning finer numbers 
of yarn, and possibly in some other occupations, children acquire 
the necessary skill only when they begin young. There are a few 
places, notably the jute mills of Dundee, where the survival of an 
industry in competition with foreign (in this case Indian) cheap 
labor is supposed to depend upon the employment of young children. 
The arguments against half time are the same as those against all ' 
child labor, and are reenforced by special considerations. The alter- 
nation of factory work and school attendance, particularly when this 
occurs on the same day, overtaxes most children — and in such a way 
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that the main loss of interest and attention is felt by the school work. 
The organization and discipline of the schools are embarrassed where 
some of the pupils attend but one session daily, and this in turn reacts 
on the welfare of the other pupils. The whole community thereby 
suffers, and probably the total loss is greater than any possible gain 
from the children's labor. 

Inasmuch as the law permits only those children who have attended 
school regularly and who have acquired a certain standard of pro- 
ficiency in school to work half time, stupid and slow children are 
debarred from this questionable privilege ; therefore, the half timers 
should be mentally as well as physically a picked class. The almost 
unanimous testimony is that factory life soon removes them from 
this preferred position. To quote a leading physician of one of 
England's chief factory cities: 

To every teacher the half timer is an unmitigated nuisance, and his 
presence in school an intellectual drag and a bad moral influence — 
the evil atmosphere of the mill very soon affecting him. If educated 
alongside the ordinary whole-day scholars, the curriculum of the 
whole school has to be curtailed to suit his possibilities, and wherever 
possible in large schools separate half-time classes are established, 
with a view to minimizing the effects of this intellectual handicapping 
and the insidious moral contamination of the other children. * * * 
At an examination one poor little fellow who was asked by the in- 
spector to repeat his portion of poetry, rose up but could not pro- 
ceed, whereupon one of the other boys called out, " Please, sir, he's a 
half timer." 

The half timer is not an isolated phenomenon. In Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire something like one-half of all 
the children go to work in the factories before they are 14 years of 
age. A prominent social worker, speaking of a personal investigation 
in this district, says: 

In one town I visited six large council schools, all of which con- 
tained an average of from 100 to 150 half timers. Fifty per cent of 
the children at work, in the upper classes, were half timers ; in some 
schools even more. In one class I found 49, out of 56 girls, half 
timers — only 7 being present the whole day. In another, the pro- 
portion was 36 out of 55 ; in another, 14 out of 27 ; in another, 20 out 
of 40. The children are not all present at the same time, some being 
engaged in the morning shift, others in the afternoon ; consequently 
continuity of teaching is only secured with difficulty. * * * The 
teachers say the children lose more than 50 per cent of their education. 
When they come to school after the morning shift 33 per cent are in 
a semicomatose condition, quite unable to profit educationallv from 
the lessons put before them, and more often than not they fall asleep 
in school during the afternoon. This is hardly to be wondered at 
when we rememoer that the children are almost entirely employed in 
the spinning rooms, and in a very hot and highly humid atmosphere. 
The monotony of the work, the noise, and the smell, all affect the 
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children prejudicially and make them less responsive intellectually. 
Morally trie effect is also undesirable. They become less inclined to 
discipline and rougher in manner. 

Some of the ww-st evils of child labor exist in North Ireland, espe- 
cially in the linen factories of Belfast and vicinity. A lady factory 
inspector, making a special investigation of ccmditions in this district, 
found that illegal employment of children under age was not uncom- 
mon, and that children with surgeon's certificates were woiiring at tasks 
beyond their strength and capacity. Children sometimes worked with 
certificates that did not belong to them. In Belfast, of 133 half-time 
children aged 12 years, 88 were in the three lowest grades at school; 
out of 146 aged 13 years, 89 were in the three lowest grades, and out 
of 19 aged 14 years, 11 were in the same primary classes. With nom- 
inal compulsory education, over 1 child in 6 of those under 14 
years, but of school age, could not read or write. However, the half- 
time law seems to have one good effect in this part of Ireland — some 
children first begin to attend school regularly when they enter a 
factory. The act requires that a certificate of attendance for the 
previous week be filed with the employer every Monday morning, 
and where the child has failed to be in school fully one-half of the 
sessions the previous week, except in case of illness, he must not be 
employed the coming week until the sessions in default are all 
made up. 

Tlie great preponderance of testimony goes to show that half time 
in factories weakens children physically. The life of the half timer 
has been vividly pictured, but without essential exaggeration, as 
follows: 

Every alternate week in the year, rain or sunshine, the children 
must be wakened at 5 or a little after, in order to arrive at the fac- 
tory by 6 o'clock, or in some instances at half past 6. It means that 
for six months of the year they must leave home and walk often a 
mile or more through the raw mist, the cold, and the darkness so 
typical of a north of England town. It means that they will stay 
in the factory until 12 or half past 12, with half an hour's interval 
for breakfast, a breakfast composed of bread and butter and tea, 
without milk, taken at the loom side. It means that at 12 or half 
past, they run home to a midday meal, the more tidy and respectable 
to change their oil-sodden, ill-smelling factory clothes for neater 
garments, to snatch a hurried meal and to be in school by 2 o'clock. 
After a long morning, begun when most of us ai'e asleep, at lugging 
bobbins, doffing bobbins, laying on bobbins in the spinning rooms, 
or tenting in the weaving sheds, can you wonder that the children 
find it hard to concentrate their minds on the mysteries of arithmetic 
and grammar? 

The next week the child works in the afternoon instead of the 
morning, and probably comes to his lessons with somewhat fresher 
interest, but by no means on an equal footing with his more for- 
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tunate schoolmates. But the physical effect of overfatigue upon 
growing children, c(Mnbined usually with improper diet, is here only 
suggested. This is but one of the many ill influences depressing the 
physique of industrial populations, yet it is one of the most impor- 
tant. The half-time system faUs more heavily upon the children 
of these factory operatives, precisely because they start in life with a 
physical handicap. Following are some figures taken in Liverpool, 
which is not a factory town, showing the average height and weight 
of school children of different ages, in schools in a wealthy and in a 
poor district, respectively: 

AVERAGE HEIGHT AND WEIGHT OP SCHOOL CHILDREN IN LIVERPOOI^ AT 
SPECIFIED AGES, BY LOCATION OF SCHOOL. 





Seyen years old. 


Eleven years old. 


Fourteen years old. 


Location of school. 


Height 
(feet and 
inches). 


Weight 
(pounds). 


Height 
(feet and 
inches). 


Weight 
(pounds). 


Height 
(feet and 
inches). 


Weight 
(pounds). 


Wealthy district 


8 11] 
8 8 


49 
43 


4 7} 


70 


5 IJ 
4 7 


941 


Poor district 


4 1|' fw 


71 











In the original tables statistics from schools in intermediate dis- 
tricts are given, which show a regular gradation in the height and 
weight of children of the same ages from those of the wealthiest to 
those of the poorest class. A similar investigation in Dundee, where 
there is a large factory population, gave equally striking results. 
A much more extensive investigation in England showed that at 13 
years of age the average height of the boy from a well-to-do home 
was 3.17 inches above that of the boy who worked, and the average 
difference in their respective weights was 10.33 pounds. This dif- 
ference continued to increase until at 16 years of age the nonworking 
boy had an average advantage over the working boy of 3.47 inches 
in height and 19.68 pounds in weight. Differences in average chest 
measurement show the same variation. These physical handicaps 
of the poor children are not solely caused by early labor. They are 
also to be accounted for in a large degree by food, housing, prenatal 
conditions, and to care during infancy. Nevertheless the evil done 
by too early and too arduous employment accentuates these handi- 
caps. Medical officers report : 

Factory children of factory parents, urban and suburban, compare 
unfavorably with children in nonfactory districts, urban and rural, 
and the rate of mortality, particularly infant mortality, is unduly 
high in factory districts. 

A factory inspector of long experience says : 

Employment of this character [in textile mills], esi>ecially if car- 
ried on in high temperatures, rarely fosters growth or development; 
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the stunted child elongates slightly in time, but remains very thin, 
loses color, the muscles remain small, especially those of the upper 
limbs, the legs are inclined to become bowed, more particularly if 
heavy weights have to be habitually carried, the arch of the foot 
flattens, and the teeth decay rapidly. * * * The girls exhibit the 
same shortness of stature, the same miserable development, and they 
possess the same sallow- cheeks and carious teeth. I have also 
observed that at an age when girls brought up under wholesome con- 
ditions usually possess a luxuriant growth of hair, these factory girls 
have a scanty crop, that when tied back is simply a wisp or " rat's 
tail." 

In Bradford 52 head teachers were recently interrogated by a city 
medical officer as to the physical effect of half time upon school 
children : 

Thirty-seven declared that the system was most injurious to the 
child's physique. They considered that the lack of adequate sleep, 
the constant pressure to work quickly, the carrying of big loads of 
bobbins about the factory, the morning tea without milk, the heat of 
the spinning room, the lack of play all worked harm. 

A factory surgeon of 25 years' experience reports : 

The medium average of Lancashire factory children is not equal to 
the average elsewhere. * * * Even strong children do not escape 
scot-free, for insidious diseases settle in their lungs, the blood is 
squeezed out of their faces, their limbs lose their youthful straight- 
ness and vigor. But the delicate children have no chance at all, for 
that which mjures the healthy kills the frail quickly. * * * The 
promising child of 10 degenerates into the lean and sallow young 
person of 13; and this process is continued until a whole population 
becomes stunted. 

The percentage of accidents among half-time employees is said to 
be higher than among adults or young persons, indicating probably 
the influence of fatigue as much as lack of familiarity with 
machinery. 

The argument that the wages of half timers are a necessary aid 
in the support of their families disregards the influence of the compe- 
tition of these half timers in lowering the wage of adult workers, 
making the latter less able to provide for a family, and also the second 
direct influence of this system, that of depressing the wages of men 
engaged in the ordinary occupations by throwing into the labor 
market a large number of boy half timers who are too old to remain 
in the mills but are not qualified to undertake any skilled occupa- 
tion. A factory official in a half-time district said: "There is no 
work for the boys after they are 16. Most of them become casual 
laborers." It will be shown later that men's wages are generally 
lowest in half time centers, though in some cases women's wages are 
higher than elsewhere. Speaking of conditions in Dundee, where 
there is still considerable half time, though not nearly so much as 
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in some of the English and Irish cities, a local investigating commit- 
tee says: 

The demand for men's labor would have to be more than three 
times as large in order to provide work for all these lads, and a num- 
ber whose parents have sent them to mill or factory as children are 
turned adrift at the age of 17 or 18. A few of them become skilled 
workers in other trades, but a mill or factory boy is handicapped 
in his search for work. If he is not too old to become an apprentice 
to some trade he may earn half or less than half his accustomed 
wage. It would appear, moreover, that employers in nontextile 
trades in Dundee as a rule prefer to employ lads who have not spent 
a portion of their childhood in the jute works, on the ground that 
they make steadier workers and are in better physical condition. 
Some boys on leaving the mill or factory become laborers in other 
trades; others enter the army, and after serving their term return 
to the city, seeking work as unskilled laborers ; a number — as may be 
inferred by the fact that there are about 3 women to 2 men in Dundee 
between the ages of 20 and 45 — leave the town to seek work else- 
where, while others live from hand to mouth as casual laborers, or 
join the ranks of the permanently unemployed. The outlook for 
boys who remain in the mills and factories is not very favorable, as 
only about 1 in 12 rises to be an overseer or tenter, and the average 
wages for men's work in the mill or factory ^(excluding mechanics) 
are under 15s. [$3.65] in 5 processes, under £1 [$4.87] in 8 processes, 
and £1 [$4.87] or over in 5 processes. 

Moreover, the statement that the earnings of the half timers are 
necessary to help support the family does not in the main accord with 
the facts. Doubtless there are some instances where the wages of 
one or two children keep a widowed or invalid parent from poor 
relief; but in Great Britain the child workers in factories and mills 
and those employed out of school hours (as will be shown later) do 
not as a rule come from the most destitute classes. In Belfast it was 
discovered that a considerable number of the half timers in the linen 
mills came from families where parents earn from $12 to $15 a week. 
Since laborers support families on half this sum, it is not necessity 
alone that drives these little people into the mills. Not infrequently, 
it has been found, the family drink bill exceeds the children's earn- 
ings. Another consideration pointing to the same conclusion is that 
in districts where (either on account of local regulations or because 
of custom) half time does not exist the condition of the working 
classes is quite as good as where half time is common; and this occurs 
where the dominant industries are sufficiently similar to show that 
difference in trade is not a decisive factor in the question. While 
Oldham, Bolton, Blackburn, and Bradford throng with half timers, 
Warrington, Widnes, Bootle, and the great cities of Manchester, 
I..eeds, and London have none. A factory inspector intimately ac- 
quainted with living conditions in the textile districts said of the 
system: "It is not so much necessity as habit;" and truly custom 
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seenis more important than need in determining whether or not 
children under 14 years shall work in the mills. 

The argument of some employers that children must be trained 
from an early -age to acquire the skill necessary for fine spinning and 
other deft branches of textile work is scouted with scorn by well- 
informed social workers, and receives only a noncommittal smile from 
some manufacturers. It may well be doubted whether the dexterity 
mentioned can be acquired only between the years of 12 and 14. The 
finest yarns spun in the United States are manufactured where the 
law does not permit children under 14 years to enter a factory, and 
where there is no hereditary operative class. Most of the textile 
workers in New England are immigrants from countries where there 
is little industrial development, who do not take up this work until 
after their arrival, and generally not until they are approaching 
maturity. "Wliile the proportion of fine work is less in America than 
in Great Britain, the diflference (especially between England and New 
England) is not great enough to invalidate in this resi>ect a com- 
parison between the two countries. In fact, the frank statement was 
made on one occasion that half time affected the parents more than it 
did the mills. 

The defenders of the half-time system say that the children are 
eager to get into the mills and to become w^age-earners and partly 
self-supporting. This is true, and is due to the ideals of manhood 
and womanhood placed before the children in their homes and by 
their street associations. The association with older people in em- 
ployment, the sense of being with the crowd, the freedom from what 
they regard as the juvenile restraints of school life, all appeal to most 
children from the factory classes. Also, in the half-time districts, 
successful business men are often pointed out with the remark that 
they began as half timers. And there are fairly numerous examples 
in England of men and women who have survived the hardships of 
an arduous childhood in the mills to attain success in business, though 
few — like Livingstone — rise to higher spheres of accomplislmient ; 
yet it could hardly be said that these people owe their success to their 
mill experience. 

The half-time system increases the difficulty of administering the 
factory law and adds to the ease with which it may be evaded. It 
makes work for both employers and officials. Those who by satisfy- 
ing the educational requirements become full timers at 13 years, add 
still more to the complexity of the situation. A mere casual inspec- 
tion of a workroom full of children affords no clue to the status of 
the different individuals. In some places where there is a great de- 
mand for young labor the proportion of full timers imder 14 years 
is large. The Nottingham lace district is an example of this. The 
certain prospect of remunerative work, combined with good schools, 
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may afford the incentive and opportunity for obtaining full-time 
certificates early; but some well-informed people in England con- 
sider that the present law, by allowing too much discretion where 
there is the maximum pressure of self-interest, permits local educa- 
tional authorities in some cases to encourage moral, if not technical, 
evasions of its intention. 

An interesting incidental effect of the prevalence of half-time 
textile labor is that in some districts its example appears to en- 
courage the employment of children in industries that elsewhere are 
conducted with older workers. An illustration of this is foimd at 
Bradford. There were, according to the most recent figures, con- 
siderably over 5,000 half timers in the city, constituting more than 
10 per cent of the total school enrollment. Spinning occupied 1,725 
boys and 1,495 girls, and more than 1,300 children were employed in 
other textile work, principally as doffers, bobbin layers, and peggers. 
But there were over 500 half timers, or about 10 per cent of the 
whole number, in other occupations, in some of which children else- 
where do not usually engage. A factory inspector found 5 children 
12 years old attending an ironing and calendering machine in a 
steam laundry. There were other half timers working in the same 
establishment. The employer said that unless he caught the chil- 
dren young they went into the mills and remained until they were 
too old to become skilled laundry workers. 

Bradford and the neighboring city of Leeds illustrate the irregular 
distribution of half-time labor in Great Britain. The cities are 
some 10 miles apart and are of about equal size. Leeds is a great 
woolen and clothing manufacturing center, while its sister city is a 
seat of the fine woolen industry. Yet in Leeds there is no half time. 
Except in Dundee, there is practically no half time in Scotland, 
where more interest is taken in universal education than elsewhere in 
Great Britain. Even in Dundee half time is decreasing in spite of 
the demand for cheap labor, so that now only 400 children are em- 
ployed. But in Bradford and in Lancashire half timers have re- 
cently been upon the increase, the number in Bradford rising from 
4,970 in April, 1906, to 5,130 a year later. In both these districts 
manufacturers and factory officials ascribed the greater employment 
of children to the prevailing prosperity in the cotton and woolen 
trade which created an extraordinary demand for labor. This is in 
peculiar contrast to the testimony of manufacturers in the textile 
districts of America in the summer of 1907, that the decrease of 
child labor was due to the great prosperity and high wages, which 
enabled parents to keep their children out of the factory and send 
them to school. 

This recent increase in child labor, contrary to the general tendency 
in Great Britain during the past century, has occasioned much com- 
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ment and agitation against the half-time system. The returns made 
by the board of education for 1906-7 show the number of pupils 
enrolled in the schools who worked part time, for the three preceding 
years, to have been as follows : 

1903^ 78,876 

1904-5 80,32S 

1905-6-.^ 82,328 

According to the Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories 
and Workshops for 1907, 45,555 children were examined for certifi- 
cates exempting them from full school attendance in order to work 
in factories. Of these, 24,414 were in Lancashire and 11,597 in 
Yorkshire. 

All the influences affecting the distribution of this kind of labor 
are difficult to determine. Apart from the nature of the dominant 
industry, the extent to which industries are diversified seems to have 
something to do with the question. At Leeds and Bradford it was 
commonly observed that the former city was able to dispense with 
child labor because it had more different occupations for adults, so 
that men could find employment at good wages. Leeds has large 
tanneries and machine shops, and is one of the chief centers in Eng- 
land for the manufacture of woolen clothing, while Bradford is almost 
exclusively a spinning town. Manchester, with its varied industries, 
has few, if any, half timers, while Blackburn has over 4,000, Bolton 
over 3,000, and Halifax, Preston, and Oldham each over 2,000. These 
are almost exclusively textile towns. However, Paisley, in Scotland, 
which is preeminently a textile town, has no half timers ; but Belfast, 
in Ireland, with its diversified industries and great shipyards, has 
many of them. 

Although there nas been a temporary increase in child employment 
in some districts, the general tendency, quite apart from legislative 
influence, is toward its restriction. But this tendency is not continu- 
ously effective, so there are temporary rises in what is upon the whole 
a rapidly descending curve. In England and Wales the per cent of 
all the children 10 and under 15 years old returned in the census 
schedules of 18C1, 1881, and 1901 as occupied was as follows: 

PER CENT OF CHILDREN IN ENGLAND AND WALES 10 AND UNDER 15 YEARS 
OF AGE ENGAGED IN GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS, AT CENSUS YEARS 18G1, 1881. 
AND 1901. 





Year. 


Per cent of chil- 
dren 10 and un- 
der 16 years of 
apre returned as 
occupied. 




Males. 


Females. 


1861 


86.9 
22.9 
21.9 


20.2 


1881 


16.1 


1901 


12.0 
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In 1891 special industrial conditions caused the proportion of boys 
employed to rise to 26 per cent, or considerably higher than 10 years 
previously, and the proportion of girls to rise to 16.3, also higher 
than at the end of the previous decade. 

The number of half timers reported in England and Wales in 
1890-91 was 173,040, and in 1900-1901 it was 74,468. This decrease 
was in large part due to restrictive legislation. Between 1895 and 
1901 the number of half timers in the cotton trade decreased from 
31,570 to 20,953; in the woolen trade, from 13,435 to 7,475; in flax 
and hemp, from 8,732 to 7,125 ; in all textile industries, from 64,357 
to 43,636. The number of half timers, therefore, fell off 32.2 per 
cent, while the number of adults employed in this group of industries 
decreased but 2 per cent. Only about one-half of these child workers 
are employed in factories, workshops, and laundries imder the inspec- 
tion of the factory department. Mines account for about 10,000, and 
stores and other commercial establishments, offices, and the messenger 
service for most of the remainder. In March, 1908, the half timers 
subject to factory inspection numbered, in the United Kingdom, 
37,625, of whom 25,345 were in Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

That the tendency to dispense with child workers is not due en- 
tirely to legislation is indicated by the fact that while the number of 
adult textile operatives decreased 2 per cent during the 5 years ending 
with 1901 the number of young persons between 14 and 18 years of 
age engaged in these industries decreased nearly 10 per cent. With 
this latter decrease the law had nothing to do. Probably improve- 
ments in machinery and factory organization, and perhaps a better 
appreciation of the conditions of economic production, are con- 
vincing employers that youthful labor is no longer the most profit- 
able. It is not uncomm'on to be told by a manufacturer that he can 
not afford to employ half timers. Other reasons, and it is to be 
hoped the principal reasons, why fewer children go into the mills 
than formerly are that the sentiment of parents is changing and 
that working people are better able than they were to get along 
without the wages of their children. 

Nearly all the factory inspectors interviewed in districts where 
half time is common suggested its gradual abolition as the next 
desirable amendment to the factory law. Many thought the mini- 
mum half-time age limit should be raised to 13 years and no full- 
time certificates issued to children under 14. This would prepare 
the way for the complete abolition of the system a few years later. 
Educational officers were (so far as interviewed) unanimously and 
emphatically in favor of sweeping the whole institution out of ex- 
istence as soon as possible. Labor leaders oppose half time, but 
admit that it is necessary to educate the rank and file of their fol- 
lowers up to their position. The newspapers occasionally contain 
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letters, apparently from operatives and those who reflect their senti- 
ment, opposing the further restriction of child labor. One such letter 
closes with the statement: "Of 21,000 ntembers of our Operative 
Cotton Spinners' Union, of Lancashire and adjoining counties, fully 
98 per cent began work as half timers." But the feeling of a little 
gathering of workingmen in a textile city was not responsive to this 
argument, one man saying that the masters sent their children to the 
schools and not to the factories, and that he thought his children 
should have the same privilege. In Preston the unions were said 
officially to oppose half time (though this could not be verified) and 
educated working people opposed it; but the sentiment in its favor 
among the mass of the operatives was strong. Still this sentiment is 
said to be changing rapidly. 

Child labor in mines has fewer defenders among the workers. 
In the coal mines alone therie are between 8,000 and 9,000 boys 
under 14 years of age, two-thirds of whom work underground. A 
few girls are employed above groimd, but their number is inap- 
preciable. Of two neighboring and ccwnpeting coal districts one 
may employ children and the other none. The character of the 
coal, as clean or shale-mixed, might affect differently in different 
places the need of cheap labor at the picking tables; but it is 
difficult to see how the general physical conditions of adjacent 
districts can influence so variously the necessity for child workers 
imderground. These are mostly drivers and trap boys. Mine em- 
ployment, therefore, presents features that substantiate the surmise 
made in case of factories, that dhild labor is more a matter of cus- 
tom than of economic convenience. The employment underground 
of children under 14 years is one of the points against which social 
reformers are directing their attacks. In the Cardiff field boys 
prefer working in mines to factory employment because of the higher 
wages. In that district there are 1,347 boys working underground. 
At Newcastle there are only about 350. In the Midland district 
there are 1,027, and in Durham 1,084. Durham has about as many 
adult coal miners as Scotland, but in Scotland only 100 boys work 
underground. 

Incidentally it may be remarked in ccmnection with coal mines 
that they employ about 6,000 w(Hnen and girls in Great Britain, all 
of whom work above ground. Some of these are office and lamp 
cleaners, telephone attendants, and clerks; but a very large majority 
work at the picking tahlas or endle,ss belts over which coal is carried 
to be cleaned from shale, and some load and unload tubs from the 
carriers. Though this labor is discountenanced by public opinion, it 
is probably a field of employment preferable in some ways to work 
in a factorj' or shop. One mine insi>ector reports that '' both as re- 
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gards healtli and morals they [the coal pickers] will compare favor- 
ably with any other class of female workers." A woman trade- 
imion secretary made the same statement. But it is proposed in a 
projected bill to forbid this labor altogether, thus completely ex- 
cluding women, who are already forbidden to work underground, 
from coal mines. 

Returning for a moment to the question of child labor, though there 
is now no bill before Parliament radically extending the present re- 
strictions, the combined influence of law and industrial progress bids 
fair within a very few years to make employment under 14 years 
practically unknown in factories, and to lessen employment imme- 
diately above that age. 

EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN OUTSIDE OF FACTORIES 
AND WORKSHOPS. 

Before considering the proposed minimum wage amendments to 
the Factory Act, which affect chiefly women, it may be well to depart 
from the discussion of that statute long enough to review a second 
law relating particularly to child labor, the Employment of Children 
Act of 1903. This was passed in response to an agitation, extending 
over several years, for the regulation of children's work outside of 
school hours and of trading by children on the streets. Few, if any, 
of these cliildren were protected by the factory and mines laws. A 
previous statute for the prevention of cruelty to children had re- 
stricted their employment in dangerous or immoral occupations. In 
1899 the educational department obtained an incomplete return show- 
ing the employment of children in England and Wales outside of 
school hours, which indicated that, of a total registration of some- 
thing over five and a half million children under 14 years of age, 
144,000 worked for compensation when not in school. In the occupa- 
tions followed principally by boys, 76,000 were employed in shops and 
offices, 26,000 sold newspapers or hawked goods, over 10,000 did odd 
jobs, and 6,000 worked on farms. Of the girls, some 20,000 were in 
domestic service and 4,000 did sewing. Rather over a third of these 
children worked more than 20 hours weekly outside of school; more 
than a fourth of them were under 10 years of age ; and the average 
earnings of those of all ages did not much exceed 25 cents a week. 
The result was that many children were overworked, to the injury of 
their health, and their progress in school was hindered. But the 
opinion of many teachers was tliat a limited amount of outdoor em- 
plojrment did not harm the children. 

The distribution of this form of child labor was uneven, a much 
larger proi>ortion of the public-school pupils being employed in some 
city and some country districts than in other city and other country 
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districts. In London, of 480,000 pupils over 7 years old, 30,800 were 
wage-earners, and some 12,000 worked 20 hours a week in addition to 
27j hours in school. 

These returns were admitted to be incomplete when published, and 
subsequent investigation indicated that they fell very far short of 
reporting the full nimiber of children engaged in outside work. In 
1901 an interdepartmental committee, representing not only the edu- 
cation office but also the authorities regulating child labor in indus- 
tries, reported that in England and Wales nearly a quarter of a million 
children were probably at that time working outside of school hours 
in occupations not subject to inspection by the central Grovemment ; 
and that 200,000 represented a fair average of the number attending 
school full time and working for wages, for their board, or for other 
compensation outside these hours. The committee recommended that 
powers be given local authorities to make by-laws regulating (1) the 
hours between which school children might be employed ; (2) the age 
at which employment might begin; and (3) the number of daily and 
weekly hours beyond which they might not work. These recommenda- 
tions were embodied in the act of 1903. 

The law places general restrictions upon the employment of chil- 
dren outside of school and gives authority to local governing bodies 
to increase these restrictions. The whole administration of the act 
is left to local supervision, the factory and mines inspectors not inter- 
vening in any way for its enforcement. But the local by-laws made 
under this authority must be confirmed by the secretary of state be- 
fore they become valid. The parliamentary restrictions upon the em- 
ployment of children outside of school are: 

(1) A child shall not be employed between the hours of 9 in the 
evenmg and 6 in the morning: Provided^ That any local authority 
may, by by-law, vary these hours either generally or for any specified 
occupation. 

(2) A child imder the age of 11 years shall not be employed in 
street trading. 

(3^ No child who is employed half time under the Factory and 
WorKshop Act, 1901, shall be employed in any other occupation. 

(4) A child shall not be employed to lift, carry, or move anything 
so heavy as to be likely to cause injury to the child. 

(5) A child shall not be employed in any occupation likely to be 
injurious to his life, limb, health, or education, regard being had to 
his physical condition. 

(6) If the local authority send to the employer of any child a certi- 
ficate signed by a registered medical practitioner that the lifting, 
carrying, or moving of any specified weight is likely to cause injury to 
the child, or that any specified occupation is likely to be injurious to 
the life, Jimb, health, or education of the child, the certificate shall 
be admissible as evidence in any subsequent proceedings against the 
employer in respect of the employment of the child. 
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Up to the end of February, 1908, 69 local authorities, 7 urban dis- 
tricts, and 3 counties, including the city of London, had made by-laws 
under this act; but in 34 instances these regulations deal only with 
street trading. The London County Council rules, which are among 
the more recent, provide that children under 14 years shall not be em- 
ployed in industrial work (such as assisting at a trade followed in 
their homes) on school days, except between 5 and 8 p. m., or on other 
week days except between 9 and 12 a. m. and 5 and 8 p. m. ; and they 
shall not be employed on Sunday. Children attending school full 
time shall not be employed at any occupation between 8 a. m and 5 
p. m., or before 6 a. m. or after 8.30 p. m. This shortens by a half 
hour in the evening the time of employment permitted by the general 
act. Boys may not be employed where any intoxicants, except those 
in sealed vessels, are sold, and boys under 12 shall not be employed in 
barber shops. If a school is open only 2 days or less during any 
week, pupils may be employed not to exceed 30 hours that week. 
Several cities do not allow the employment of boys under 13 years of 
age in barber shops ; and Banbury, Brighton, and Sheffield have pro- 
hibited altogether the employment of boys in such shops. Some local 
regulations specifically provide against young children being em- 
ployed to deliver milk at very early hours or to deliver messages late 
at night. 

This kind of child labor presents several aspects and problems 
similar to those noticed in connection with half-time employment in 
factories. The London medical officers have arrived at the conclusion 
that as a rule it is the children above the average in physique and 
mental ability who go to work. " The evil effects are shown later, 
when the best capital of the nation has been squandered in prema- 
ture wage-earning." As in the case of half timers, too, investigation 
indicates that family necessity is not the determining factor in de- 
ciding the extent of this kind of child employment. A study of 
the incomes of 802 families in London whose children were employed 
out of school hours showed that for only 143 families were the weekly 
earnings under £1 ($4.87), while in 343 families they ranged from 
£1 to £1 10s. ($4.87 to $7.30), and in 316 families were £1 10s. ($7.30) 
and over. Small as these earnings are, they are above those of the 
poorest families in that city. Outside of London a partial investiga- 
tion of typical districts indicated that of 714 cases more than half had 
an income of £1 10s. ($7.30), while in 258 cases it was over £1 15s. 
($8.52). 

Probably the worst conditions are found in large cities, and those 
most detrimental to the health of the children are in industrial work. 
Nearly 17,000 children attending school full time have been found 
to be engaged in piecework trades in their homes outside of school 
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hours. These trades include making paper hags, brushes, badiets, 
and match boxes, sorting rags, and linking and carding hooks and 
eyes. Over 4,000 little girls — for this applies only to diildrcn under 
14 — are engaged in making dresses, siiirts, mantles, belts, and similar 
articles. In the E^st End of Landon children are unable to take 
advantage of the fresh-air fund outings to the coimtry, because their 
parents want their labor during vacation. Little girls of frcsn <5 to 10 
years of age help their mothers make hairpin boxes before and after 
school; a little girl of 13 was found who did trouser finishing. In 
Nottingham an investigator was told by teachers that children of 
from 5 to 11 years of age were employed at home during the dinner 
hour. "A little girl of 8, still in her hat and jacket, was at 1.S0 
drawing lace for her mother; she had not had dinner, and probably 
would eat it on her way back to schooL^ 

Quite apart from temporary overstrain incidental to such children's 
work, especially where they have to carry burdens, and even apart 
from the physical fatigue of abnormal labor during the growing 
years, the constant application to routine occupations during a time 
when the diild s perceptive faculties are most active, and are evidently 
intended by nature to receive the greatest variety of impressicms, is 
mentally deadening. The total effect upon school progress is very 
bad. A London head teacher investigated the results of such work 
upcMtt 103 boys. Although the usual record of such children before 
going to work was above the average, 54 of these were reported " dull " 
or " very dull " or as behind in their work or recently demoted from 
a more advanced class. In 1905 one of the LcMidon pliysicians made 
an examination of 330 similar cases, finding that 209 showed re- 
tardation in school work, 86 being one year, 83 two years, and 3 four 
years behind the grades corresponding to their age. Tl>ese results 
may not be due to the effects of overwork alone. They are doubtless- 
accounted for in part by poor diet and other home conditions. But 
the testimony seems to diow that the great setback in the child's 
school progress does not come until 'the child is employed outside of 
school hours, and that therefore this is the immediate and probably 
the principal direct cause of its mental reti^ogression. 

That a child of average strength can not attend school full time 
and work outside for several hours a week without suffering in health 
is also a fact based upon something more than common opinion. An 
investigation of 340 working boys, from 14 schools, representing an 
attendance of 3,8G4 children, showed that of those working not to 
exceed 20 hours per week 50 per cent showed fatigue signs, 34 per cent 
anaemia, 28 per cent severe nerve signs, 15 per cent deformities, and 11 
per cent heart signs. Of those working 20 to 30 hours outside of 
scliool, 81 per cent showed fatigue signs, 47 per cent anajmia, 44 per 
cent nerve signs, and 21 per cent deformities. Of those working over 
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30 hours, 83 per cent showed fatigue signs, 45 per cent ansemia, 50 
per cent nerve signs, 22 per cent deformities, and 20 per cent severe 
heart signs. Industrial deformities are here referred to. Of the 
shop boys carrying heavy weights, 26 per cent showed deformities 
and 21 per cent heart disease. Girls carrying heavy weights and 
employed in minding babies suffer from lateral curvature of the spine 
and flat-footedness. In another public school of 103 boys who 
worked outside school hours, only 30 per cent were of normal 
physique and health and showed no ill effects from their labor. 

Though there are no statistics showing the number of children 
working outside of school hours since the Employment of Children 
Act was passed, the indications are that the number is not decreasing. 
It was noted that even the employment of children in factories, where 
the influence not only of legislation but also of mechanical improve- 
ment and perfected organization is to displace child labor, has risen 
temporarily since 1903. But in case of outwork children tbe law is 
not to the same extent supported by the progress of industry. The 
trades followed by these little workers are essentially unprogressive. 
The demand for their labor may remain stationary or even increase 
for an indefinite period. We might therefore anticipate what recent 
inquiries have confirmed, that the proportion of school diildren 
attending classes full time and working for wages has not dimin- 
ished. An investigation of a few typical I/mdon schools shows that 
in some places as high as 13 per cent of the pupils enrolled are. 
employed outside. Still the effect of the law has been felt in at least 
two ways, according to recent testimony, (1) the number of school 
children working for small tradesmen has decreased, many of the 
children having been displaced by boys who have left school and who 
work full time, and (2) the number of school children anployed as 
house servants is now less, the children having been replaced by girls 
who have left school and who work full time as domestic servants. 

STREET TRADING BY CHILDREN. 

Street trading by children during school hours has been illegal in 
Great Britain since compulsory education was adopted; but trading 
on the streets during school hours by children over 14 years and by 
younger children outside of those hours, was first regulated by Parlia- 
ment in the act of 1903. The educational return of 1899 had shown 
17,617 sdiool children thus engaged, and the report of the interde- 
partmental committee 2 years later estimated the number — for Eng- 
land and Wales alone — at 25,000. Before 1903 most English cities 
had but limited power to deal with this subject, tliougli as early as 
1884 Liverpool seized upon a general clause in the corpora tiwi act to 
issae a by-law forbidding children under 9 years old to trade on tlie 
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street, and children under 13 years to do so after 9 p. m. in the sum- 
mer and 7 p. m. in the winter. In 1899 Parliament gave this city 
special authority to regulate further this kind of traffic. Because it is 
a large seaport Liverpool has an unusually numerous waif and semi- 
homeless child population, many of whom pick up a precarious living 
by selling newspapers, matches, flowers, and other small articles. But 
the problem is not peculiar to that city. In 1905 a census of street 
traders in Leeds showed the following numbers of children under 16 
years old trading on the street: Selling newspapers, 753 boys and 6 
girls; selling matches, 24 boys and 10 girls; selling vegetables, 16 boys 
and 1 girl ; selling fruit, 9 boys and 2 girls ; selling miscellaneous arti- 
cles, 46 boys and 15 girls. 

From the point of view of immediate earnings some of these chil- 
dren are not unfortunate as compared with other young workers. 
Newsboys especially often make from $2 to $4 a week. In the social 
esteem of the street venders themselves match sellers are said to 
occupy the lowest place, but this distinction is not necessarily based 
upon comparative earnings. 

The evil results of street trading are too well known to need more 
than summary enumeration. These children furnish a very large 
proportion of recruits to the criminal population. Those who do not 
graduate into crime form a liking for the petty excitements of the 
street and a distaste for regular employment. They lack skill and 
.perseverance, shun the monotony of a permanent job, and as they 
grow older either follow itinerant and questionable trades or become 
ill-paid and inefficient casual laborers. Therefore these young people 
are a source of waste to society rather than of profit. Finally — Snd 
this seems to be curiously prominent in the minds of many respectable 
city residents — ^swarms of half- fed, half-clothed, and dirty children 
on the streets, importuning passers-by, are as offensive to delicate 
people as unswept pavements and malodorous sewers. During the 
investigations preceding the passage of the act of 1903 it was shown 
that in Birmingham out of 713 children found selling in the streets 
during six months 458, or nearly two-thirds, had been prosecuted 
during that period for various offenses. The number charged with 
felony was 115, of which 49 charges were against boys and 4 against 
girls under 14 years of age, while there were 185 charges of gambling, 
all against boys. A city medical officer testified : 

Street trading has a pernicious effect on the boys engaged in it. 
There is, first, the evil j)hysical effect of excessive fatigue during the 
years of growth. This is more marked in street trading than in em- 
ployment under other by-laws of this act (the Employment of Chil- 
dren Act). The ulterior consequences are even more serious. The 
children employed as street traders are brought into contact with the 
adult class of street traders, their moral standard is endangered, and 
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they are apt to drift into the large class of those who never have any 
other than casual employment throughout their lives. 

Liverpool, under the additional authority given by Parliament in 
1899, began to license children trading on the streets, restricted fur- 
ther the time and the ages at which children could follow this voca- 
tion, and devised a system by which private philanthropy and public 
supervision cooperate to keep these children properly clothed. Other 
cities soon applied for special legislation to enable them to follow 
Liverpool's example, and the final result was the act of 1903. 

The general provisions of the law, in addition to the clause quoted 
above forbidding children under 11 years old to sell newspapers or 
other articles on the streets, are as follows : 

Any local authority may make by-laws with respect to street trad- 
ing by persons under the age of 16, and may hj such by-laws — 

(a) Prohibit such street trading except subject to such conditions 
as to age, sex, or otherwise as may be specified in the by-law or 
subject to the holding of a license to trade to be granted by the local 
authority ; 

(b) Regulate the conditions on which such licenses may be granted, 
suspendect, and revoked ; 

(c) Determine the days and hours during which, and the places- 
at which, such street trading may be carried on ; 

^d) Require such street traders to wear badges; 
(e) Regulate generally the conduct of such street traders: Pro- 
vided as follows: 

(1) The grant of a license or the right to trade shall not be made 
subject to any conditions having reference to the poverty or general 
bad character of the person applying for a license or claiming to 
trade ; 

(2) The local authority in making by-laws under this section 
shall have special regard to the desirability of preventing the em- 
ployment of girls under 16 in streets or public places. 

The essential requirement of the by-laws enacted under this pro- 
vision by the local authorities is that children trading in the street 
shall hold a license from the city. The license is indicated by a badge 
or belt, which is usually of one color for children under school age and 
of another color for children above that age, and this badge must be 
kept prominently in sight while the child is on the street. Children 
are required to be decently clothed and orderly, and are not allowed, 
either in pursuit of business or to deliver goods, to enter places of 
public entertainment or where intoxicating liquors are sold. The 
minimum age at which children are granted licenses varies in different 
places, but for boys it is usually 11 or 12 years, and for girls it rises 
from 11 or 12 up to 16. The London County Council does not allow 
girls under 16 to trade on the streets unless accompanied by a parent 
or guardian. The London rules, which are fairly representative of 
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those in other large cities, limit the hours of street trading for chil- 
dren between 11 and 14 years old to one hour in the mommg — from 
7 to 8 — and to 3 hours in the evening — from 5 to 8. There is the 
single exception that during the summer montlis a child who attends 
a street stall imd^* the immediate direction and control of an adult 
may work as late as 9 p* m. Two towns, Burnley and Homsey, have 
forbidden altogether street trading by girls under 16 years, and 
though the by-laws of the following cities do not expressly forbid it, 
no licenses are issued to girls by the oflScers at Banbury, Crewe, East- 
bourne, Hove, Newport, Norwich, and Stretford. In Scotland girls 
are generally prohibited to sell goods on the streets until they are 
16 years old. 

The administration of the law is made as simple as possible. Its 
execution is intrusted to a division of the police office, or watch com- 
mittee, known usually as the " street trading departmenfe." This is 
in charge of a special officer with hm assistants, who issues Ucenses, 
Miforces the rules under which they are granted, and nets as public 
guardian of the children under his supervision. A few qualified 
policemen, generally plain-clothes men, who are specially assigned 
.for this purpose, keep track of the children on the streets and even 
to some extent in their homes. A successful officer generally knows 
by their first names all the street trading children on his beat and 
cultivates friendly relations with them, so the regulations are applied 
as informally as is compatible with their observance. To quote 
from a report of the head constable of Liverpool : 

In the performance of these duties the constable is building up 
a knowledge of the youth in his particular district, and is teaching 
both them and himself that a policeman's first duty is the prevention 
of crime, and that there is no better way of doing it than by helping 
the young to keep out of temptation. 

In 190T the 11 officers detaDed for this work in Liverpool made 
37,000 visits to homes, where they became " almost as friends of the 
family, and advise, with the sanction of the law behind their advice." 

When a child wishes to sell goods on the street he tefls a policeman 
or his teacher, or any other responsible person, that he wants a 
license, and generally through the aid of such person procures the 
proper application form and is assisted to fill it out, after which the 
form is filed with the department This form must be indorsed by 
the parent or guardian of the child, if it has any; and this require- 
ment alone prevents many newsboys and would-be juvenile vagrants 
from deserting their homes and living in warehouses and alleys. 
When the application is received an officer visits the boy's home and 
reports to headquarters the character and circumstances of the boy 
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and his parents. An inquiry blank is aLso sent to th« school the 
child attends. If the reports are satisfactory, the boy receives his 
belt or badge, usually from a member of the committee, and has ex- 
plained to him orally under what conditions he receives it and will 
be allowed to retain it. 

In some cities, though this has not been made general by the act 
of 1903, provision is made tliat the boy shall be decently clothed. In 
Liverpool this is done through an organization called the " Police 
Aided Association for Clothing the Destitute Children of the City," 
a voluntary society foimded about 13 years ago, whose activities are 
not confined exclusively to street traders. Though the society is a 
private one, and is supported by free-will subscriptions, it bestows 
its charity subject to the advice and under the supen'ision of the 
police department. If a child on receiving its license is not de- 
cently clothed, and the parents are clearly unable to provide suitable 
clothing for it, the street trading committee supplies him with a 
suit of clothes and boots at the expense of the police aided society, 
and charges him a penny a day until they are paid for. The child 
must wear these clothes when trading, and, by reason of the fact 
that the clothing is so marked that it can not be sold or pawned, the 
child is protected from being despoiled by dissipated parents. For 
some years after the system was started the cost of the clothing 
supplied annually increased, but the proportion of that cost repaid 
by the children or their parents rose from 32 per cent in 1903 to 93 
per cent in 1907. The latter year the demand upon the department 
for clothing fell off some, the number of children so aided decreasing 
from 301 to 273 and the cost of clothing from £90 5s. 6d. ($439.32) 
to £72 8s. ($352.33). Liverpool has rather unique authority, under 
its ^>ecial legislation, by which street traders found to be living in 
vicious homes may be placed in lodgings approved by the department 
and their expenses partly or wholly provided for from public funds. 

The supervisicm of the children continues throughout their license- 
holding period, and efforts are made, both through the friendly 
advice and assistance of the officers and by private societies, to get 
them into permanent positions, where they will receive some training 
for a better career than itinerant vending. ' This has been so far suc- 
cessful in some places that in 1907 the Bradford watch committee 
was able to report that out of the total children licensed when the 
law went into operation — nearly 600 — only 22 still made street trad- 
ing their sole occupation. 

The license itself is distinct from the badge and contains in simple 
language the rules which the child is expected to observe. The fol- 
lowing are the provisions of the Glasgow license, which do not differ 
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materially from those of Liverpool, Manchester, and other British 
cities : 

CONDITIONS OP LICENSE. 

You must not break any of the by-laws. 

The badge does not belong to you, but is only lent to you to show 
that you hold a license to trade in the streets. You will only be 
allowed to keep it so long as you are licensed and observe these con- 
ditions. 

It must be given up to the police whenever required, or when you 
stop trading, or when your license has expired. 

You will not need it after you are 16 years of age. 

It must not be sold or pawned or lent to anyone else, and you must 
not wear any other. 

You must always keep it clean, and wear it when engaged in the 
streets. 

It must be worn on the arm with the lettering uppermost, and must 
not be covered in any way. 

If any person asks for the number of your badge you must always 
show it. 

You must always be clean in person and clothing. 

If a policeman tells you to move on, you must do so at once. 

If you are under 14 years of age you must not trade in the streets 
or other places between 9 o'clock forenoon and 4 o'clock afternoon, 
except on Saturdays and holidays; or after 7 o'clock at night from 
1st October till 31st March. For the rest of the year you must not 
trade after 9 o'clock at night. 

If between the age of 14 and 16 years you may trade all day, but 
not after 9 o'clock at night. 

You must not damage your license or lend it to another child or 
other person. 

You must produce it when required. 

If you are convicted before the court for any offense, or break 
these conditions, you may lose your license, and you will not be 
allowed to trade in the streets. 

You must not trade in the streets when there is any infectious 
disease in your home. 

If you change your home you must go at once to the central police 
office and report it. 

You are strictly forbidden — 



(a) To obstruct any person or cause any annoyance; 
^b) To impose or attempt to impose on any person ; 
(c) To shout to the annoyance of any person ; 



(d) To continue shouting when asked by any constable to stop 
doing so; 

(e) To sell any indecent book, paper, print, picture, photograph, 
or article; 

(f) To write or draw anything indecent on the pavement or on the 
walls of buildings; 

(g) To sing or recite anything indecent, or to use bad language; 
(h) To fight or quarrel with other boys or girls; 

(i) To play football or any other game on the streets; 

(j) To smoke while trading in the streets or other public places; 
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(k) To be assisted by an unlicensed child ; 
(1) To beg; 

(m) To go into any public house or any theater, music hall, or 
place of entertainment to trade there. 

The general experience is that licensing not only lessens the number 
of children trading on the street, but diminishes from year to year 
the number even of licensed children. As early as 1900 the Liverpool 
committee reported that the application of the by-laws " has had the 
effect of greatly reducing the number of children trading in the 
streets, especially during school hours and late in the evenings, and of 
improving the condition, appearance, and behavior of those children 
who still engage in street trading." That year 1,049 licenses were 
granted. At the end of December of each of the following years the 
numbers were : 

1903 732 

3904 669 

1906 553 

1907 - 540 

Meantime the law is being better enforced each year, as familiarity 
with its provisions increases among the children and familiarity with 
the children increases among the police. In 1907 there were 253 
proceedings for trading without a license, mostly against yoimg 
children and strangers ignorant of the law ; and in four cases out of 
five the offenders were disnaissed with a caution. The report from 
other cities is the same. In Birmingham the number of children 
trading in the streets decreased 500 between January, 1907, and Janu- 
ary, 1908. In Newport during the last year reported the number 
decreased from 382 to 327. In Bradford, where the number of license 
holders has regularly fallen since 1903, the decrease during the last 
three years reported was 217; that is, the niunber fell from 597 to 380. 
In the neighboring city of Leeds, where street traders are not licensed, 
their number in 1905 was 892, or more than double as many as in 
Bradford. But in the latter place there is more industrial employ- 
ment of children. 

In response to inquiries as to the effect of licensing in preventing 
juvenile crime, it is difficult to get positive answers, partly because 
opinion as to the influence of licensing upon this class of delinquency 
differs, but chiefly because recent reforms in the method of treating 
youthful offenders in Great Britain make comparative statistics mis- 
leading. Speaking generally of the influence of the laws, the Liver- 
pool watch committee says: 

During the last period under report (six months to June 30, 1905) 
not a single charge of immoral or indecent conduct has been made 
against a licensed girl, whereas a few years ago such charges were 
common, and there were only 2 licensed boys among the 68 committed 
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to the reformatory schools, and only 6 among* the 583 committed to 

industrial schools. 

The Manchester authorities also noted that commitm^its to indus- 
trial schools had decreased largely since the licensing regulations went 
into force. The Glasgow police report for 1906 mentioi^ street 
trading as one cause of a recent increase of crime among young per- 
sons. The street-trading laws went into force in that city in the 
spring of 1906. Official statistics show that the number of convicted 
youthful offenders under 16 years of age fell from 2^36 in 1905, 
before the laws were in force, to 1,832 in 1907, the first full year they 
were in application, a decrease of 404. This decrease is not ascribed 
wholly to the introduction of licensing, because the probationary 
treatment of young offenders has recently been extended, under police 
caution, so that they do not come to trial before the courts so much 
as formerly. The registrar of police of that city said : 

In the opinion of the authorities most familiar with conditions of 
juvenile crime in Glasgow, the application of the street-trading act 
in this city has not yet made an appreciable difference in the number 
of offenders brought before the court. 

On the other hand, in its report iar 1907, the Newcastle watch 
committee says, in referring to a decrease of 161 in the number of 
juvenile offenses during the preceding year : 

Bef(ffe licenses were granted by the watch committee inquiry as to 
the homes and circumstances of the children was made by two officers 
specially detailed for the work. They thus got into touch with the 
children and their parents, and the decrease of juvenile offenses above 
referred to is, I believe, one of the good results of the supervision 
and control which they subsequently exercised. 

Though there is not yet a satisfactory statistical basis for the 
opinion that the licensing laws decrease crime, most police officials 
and others in touch with the problem seem to believe that in the long 
run these laws will assist in reducing crime not only among juveniles, 
but also among adults. The fact of being under official supervision, 
and having a recognized business status, give the young license holder 
a sense of responsibility. Home influences are more alert, especially 
where the child^s earnings are an essential part of the family income. 
The child with a vested interest in the trade of his locality, repre- 
sented by a license, himself enforces the law against unlicensed inter- 
lopers, and so becomes an upholder of this particular law, and per- 
haps later of law in general. 

The influence of these regulations upon school attendance can be 
shown more precisely. In 1905 the Liverpool watch committee re- 
ported — 

That (the school attendance) of the licensed children is only a 
point over 1 per cent less than the average for the whole of the 
children attending the council schools, which would most probably 
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not be the ca«e with an equal number of children if fi'ee froni super- 
vision, and, as a proof of this, the subcommittee nwiy a^in point to 
the fact that only 6 licensed children were among the 82 committf'd 
to Hiffhtown and the 336 committed to the day industrial schools for 
school offenses. 

Three years later the police departm^^t of the same city could 
point to the fact that tl^ percentage of attendance of street-trading 
children was actually higher than the average attendance in elemen- 
tary schools, or 88.6 as compared with 88.2 per cent. During the 
first quarter of 1908 the street-trading children increased this margin 
of attendance to a full 1 per cent above the average attendance of all 
children in the schools. TTie* Bradford school committee notes a 
marked improvement in the regularity of attendance of licensed 
children. The Manchester education committee reports, in 1907 : 

The school attendances of children holding the badges for stre^ 
trading issued by the watch committee have been regularly inquired 
inio, and it is gratifying to state that on the whole it is most satis- 
factory. The regulations for street trading carried out by the police 
in Manchester have proved a great safeguard in preventing juvenile 
depravity, and have undoubtedly tended to decrease the number of 
children lormerly sent to industrial schools. 

In Manchester the street-trading diildren compare even better with 
the rest of the school population^ in the matter of regular attendance, 
than in Liverpool. In August, 1908, the educational authorities sup- 
plied these figures for the preceding year: Average attendance of all 
children, 89.35 per cent; attendance of licensed street-trading chil- 
dren, 96.27 per cent. 

As to the more general results of the law, the report of the chief 
constable of Liverpool for 1907 says: 

The streets are bad places^ for a child to jJay or to work in, but, 
until there is somewhere better for him to go to, there he must be, 
and the best thing to do is to face the evil and to minimize it as far 
as possible, license to trade in the streets only those who will not 
suffcr physically and only those whose parents can not be persuaded 
or are unable, and indeed very many of them are unable, to find 
them some other employment, and teach them a little discipline by 
making them obey regulations. 

I wul not pretend that all the licensed children are as clean and 
well behaved as they might be, but I will say that they are a great 
deal cleaner and better behaved than they would be if they were not 
licensed and had nobody looking after them. 

The Newcastle police authorities thus summarize the effect of the 
regulations in that city : 

The licensing of juvenile street traders has undoubtedly had a 
good effect in clearing the streets of children begging under pre- 
tense of selling, preventing them from frequenting licensed premises 
(where intoxicants are sold), and practically stopping street tradin 
by girls under 16* 
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The report of the street-trading subcommittee of Bradford for 
1907 contains the following testimony: 

It is admitted that as a result of the control of street trading by 
children there have been marked improvements, not only in the gen- 
eral condition and habits of the street-trading children, but to some 
extent in their home surroundings, as it tends to impress the parents 
with a greater sense of their responsibilities. 

There is no longer the same number of ragged children begging, 
actually or under pretense of selling, and those under 11 years nave 
entirely disappeared. 

In Birmingham, according to the police report, the licensed chil- 
dren " are now more orderly and ciyil." In this city and in Man- 
chester the children are assisted with clothing, as they are in Liver- 
pool. In Manchester a systematic effort is made to have the children 
apprenticed, and a record is kept of them after they leave school. 
There has been little opposition to the introduction of these laws. 
When they were proposed at Belfast some newspapers were at first 
hostile, fearing that the restriction to trading might injure paper 
sales in the street, and now and then a critic is found who points to 
violations of the law — ^which are occurring and from the nature of 
things must constantly occur — to prove that it has had no effect. 
But public opinion is decidedly in favor of the regulations, and 
though they have not been in force long enough and extensively 
enough to exert their full influence the conclusion is irresistible that 
they benefit the children at present and that probably in succeeding 
years, when they have been in continued operation for a generation, 
they will have benefited the health and morals of many of the weaker 
industrial population, and will have lessened among them both crime 
and poverty. 

The Employment of Children Act does not give other local 
authorities all the powers which Liverpool received in 1899 and still 
exercises. Possibly the licensing policy has not accomplished so 
much in other cities for this reason. The Liverpool corporation has 
the explicit right to arrest for offenses under the act, to contribute 
toward the cost of a child's maintenance, lodgings, or clothing, and 
to visit the homes of children to see that they are properly treated. 
It is the opinion in that city that these additional powers greatly 
assist in making licensing successful. 

OUTWORK, SWEATING, AND THE MINIMUM WAGE. 

The principle of the minimum wage, which it is now sought to 
establish in the factory act, is entirely new in Great Britain ; and in 
factories themselves the need of such a wage is not, even now, thought 
sufficiently urgent to shape serious legislative projects. The new 
proposals are aimed at sweating, which is chiefly associated with 
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work done in the homes of workers living in the slums of large cities, 
where competition for a bare existence depresses earnings to the low- 
est limit. The misery found among this class of work people has 
been too often described to be unfamiliar. In some British indus- 
trial towns women work from sunrise till late into the night for the 
equivalent of $1 or $2 a week. No reliable estnnate of the average 
wage of home workers can be made, but it is probably, for equal time, 
not much over half the average wage in factories. This is partly be- 
cause, as a rule, less profitable occupations are followed in the homes ; 
but it is largely due to other competitive conditions. 

Outwork is technically in Great Britain work for an employer 
performed on premises not subject to factory inspection, but for the 
present purpose the term will be used to apply more particularly to 
some form of manufacturing or preparing articles for sale. Home 
work, often used interchangeably with outwork, is more comprehen- 
sive, and includes laundering and a number of other female occupa- 
tions. In relation to sweating, too, it should be observed that small 
factories and workshops, nominally subject to factory inspection, are 
often seats of the same evils that afflict outworkers, and may even 
present those evils in an exaggerated form. 

Some of the more obvious economic causes of outwork are (1)' 
economy of capital on the part of the employer, (2) larger and more 
elastic labor supply, and (3) freedom from government supervision. 
The economy of capital is naturally greatest where rents are high- 
est; therefore, we find much home work in densely populated dis- 
tricts. The worker must have a lodging whether he works at home 
or in the factory, and usually heat and light; so by utilizing the 
same space for manufacturing he saves for his employer three im- 
portant items of expense. The labor supply is larger because women 
and children who, on account of domestic duties or, perhaps, on 
account of inefficiency could not be wnployed economically in a 
factory, can work at hom^ irregular hours. The supply is more 
elastic, for the same reasons, and thus conforms to the convenience of 
many trades, like garment making, in which the demand for goods 
is concentrated at certain seasons and, on account of fashion changes 
and other elements of uncertainty, can not be anticipated by manu- 
facturing in advance. Finally, freedom from government super- 
vision enables unscrupulous employers to extort a greater profit from 
the service of their working people. This ultimately reacts on all 
employers by lowering the standard of wages and efficiency through- 
out the competitive area. 

The condition of outworkers is much better in some industries 
and localities than in others, and it likewise varies widely within 
the limits of the same trade and district. It is the aim of the pro- 
posed legislation to equalize these conditions, so far as they relate 
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to hours and wages, or to level them up to the higher existing stand- 
ards. A parliamentary committee reporting upon home work in 
Great Britain, in the summer of 1908, had ascertained that "the 
earnings of a large number of people — mainly women who work in 
their homes — are so small as alone to be insufficient to sustain life 
in the most meager manner, even when they toil hard for extremely 
long hours." Not all these women are solely dependent on the prod- 
uct of their own exertions, but many are. An exhaustive private 
investigation of women workers in Birmingham showed that less than 
one-half of 1 per cent of the outworkers wlio were married (and a 
very large percentage of the total number were married) worked 
for pocket money. Nearly one-half of all the women were support- 
ing themselves, and sometimes children, by their labor. The parlia- 
mentary committee found that in addition to wives and daughters 
who took in work to increase the family income, there were two 
classes who had no other recourse than their own earnings, (1) womai 
who support themselves and sometimes fatherless families, who are 
usually regular workers and often possess some skilly and (2) wives 
who work when their husbands are out of employment, who are 
mostly casual hands and quite unskilled and therefore compelled 
to accept the lowest wage in the least desirable trades. For either 
of these classes to be reduced below a subsistence wage means one 
of three things, partial pauperization by being thrown upon the 
poor rates, gradual starvation and so physical deterioration as a 
worker, or vice and crime as the ultimate recourse of existence. Any 
one of these results not only ruins the individual, but helps to im- 
poverish society, and theref(»e ccmstitutes an economic motive for 
government intervention. 

That outworkers should be paid less than factory workers is in 
part justified on broad economic grounds, relating both to competi- 
tive conditions of factory production and to the needs of these two 
classes of workers. In most industries the superior economy of 
factory manufacture is unquestioned, and it^ advantage continues to 
increase ; therefore, in competition with home manufactures the fac- 
tory owner can afford to pay a better wage. The Scottish Wholesale 
Cooperative Society determined to place its shirt making entirely 
on a factory basis. In competition with sweaters it lost money at 
first, but soon began to make a profit out of the experiment The 
factory paid its operatives on an average 18s. 3d. ($4.44) a week, for 
44 hours' work; the sweaters with whcMn it competed paid their 
women lOd. (20 cents) a day, for about 18 hours' work, and compelled 
them to supply their own thread. At anything like equal wages, 
therefore, the outworker could not be employed, though in the case 
cited the great difference in pmy was probably due in part to the 
excessive profit made by the sweater. Testimony was given before 
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the parliamentary committee just mentioned, in 1908, showing tliat 
upon shirts selling in England for 10s. 6d. ($2.56) a dozen, whole- 
sale, the sweater paid for cutting, IJd. (3 cents) ; making, Is. 6d. (37 
cents) ; fini^ing, 6d. (12 c^its) ; total, 2s. l|d. (52 cents) ; and the 
sweater gets 4s. (97 cents), or a profit of Is. lOM. (45 cents). 

But the entire difference between the wages of outworkers and of 
factory operatiyes, so for as it is justifiable, does not depend alone 
on the superior economy of the factory. The expenses of home 
workers are sufficiently less to admit of their receiving lower com- 
pensation for their labor. It is said that 9 shillings ($2.19) in a 
home is better than 14 diillings ($3.41) in a factory. The home 
worker does not have to pay for the care of children, for expensive 
canned goods, or for washing and other services that the operative 
usually is obliged to hire or purchase. In Birmingham the charge 
for caring icr young children and providing their midday meal is 
usually in the poorer districts 6d. (12 cents) a day; in Dundee it 
ranges from 2a 6d. to 6s. (61 cents to $1.46) a week. 

However, the relatively lower wages of outworkers are not in all 
cases explained by the causes just mentioned. In fact, no cause 
can justify a wage that will not subsist the worker. In Great Britain 
a subsistence wage ior a single woman is estimated to be between 
$2.50 and $3 a week. The superintending sanitary inspector of Glas- 
gow gives the items of expenditure upon which a weekly wage should 
be rated as follows: Food, 3s. (73 cents); rent, 2s. 4d. (57 cents) ; 
clothing, light, fire, household sundries, 2s. 6d. (Gl cents) ; car 
fares betwe«i home and employer with goods, lOd. (20 cents) ; 
thread, 4d. (8 cents) ; sick and funeral society assessments, 4d. (8 
cents) ; all other expenditures, Is. 6d. (37 cents) ; total 10s. lOd. 
(^.64). In London prices are somewhat higher, so that these items 
would total nearly 12s. ($2.92). If a home worker labors 10 hours 
a day, besides attending to her household duties, she will have to 
earn about 5 cents an hour to attain this minimum, allowing nothing 
for slack work or saving. However, abundant testimony was pre- 
sented by workers and factory inspectors before the home-work 
committee last sunmier and on previous occasions to the effect that 
many home workers did not earn more than 2 cents an hour. A 
skilled workwoman, making shirt waists and kimono belts, testified 
that when fully employed her average net earnings were less than 
6s. ($1.46) a week. Women workers at Cradley Heath average 
about 6s, ($1.46) a week when they work 14 hours a day. 

The reasons for these small earnings are various. Much of the 
low-paid work is sewing, which requires little training, and competi- 
tion is therefore keen; such employment Is comparatively easy to 
obtain; a large proportion of the workers are engaged in the produc- 
tion of articles in competition with machinery ; and cheap foreign- 
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made goods tend to depress prices. Workers making baby linen, 
shirt waists, and underclothing — articles which a very large number 
of wives and mothers can make for themselves — ^must produce them 
at a very low price to keep the great body of consumers, the families 
of working and middle-class people, from buying the materials and 
making the articles in their homes. 

If these and similar influences exhausted the causes for the under- 
payment of home work, there would be scarcely any hope for a 
remedy in legislation; but an equally important reason is the unor- 
ganized, unprotected condition of the weaker industrial classes who 
enter such occupations which expose them to heartless exploitation. 
This is indicated by the variation of wages for the same work in these 
industries. Such differences do not apply exclusively to home work. 
They are found in factories also, and will be considered later in the 
general discussion of wages. But it is in case of outworkers more 
particularly that they allow the pay of some to fall below the sub- 
sistence level. An investigation in Glasgow recently showed the 
following rates paid for similar work by different firms : 

PIECE PRICES PAID TO HOME WORKERS IN GLASGOW BY DIFFERENT FIRMS 
FOR CERTAIN KINDS OF WORK. 



Kind of work. 


Unit. 


Piece price paid 


Best 
Anns. 


Other 
Anna. 


Sbawl fringing 


Dozen. 
...do.. 


10.47 
.07 
.18 
.87 
.85 


to. 87 


Cheap rfiirt flnfahing 


;S 


Girls underclothing 


...do.. 


.06 


Finishing pajamas 


...do.. 


.16 


Ladles* underclothing. 


...do.. 


.87 









Where there is an essential difference in the quality of the work, 
piece rates properly vary; for a worker can often earn more doing 
coarse or hastily-put-together articles at a low rate per dozen than in 
making expensive garments, requiring more care, at a much higher 
rate. But in the cases quoted the work is understood to be substan- 
tially the same where the higher and the lower scales prevail. The 
wide variation in rates of payment is due partly to the ignorance 
and partly to the needs of the workers, which prevent their informing 
themselves of the conditions of work at different establishments or 
from protesting against underpayment where it is known to be below 
the customary rate. In fact, some of these workers are not informed 
beforehand of the price they are to receive for their labor. Note the 
following examples, instanced by the research committee of the 
Christian Social Union: 

(1) Brush drawer A. Is a bristle sorter. Does not know how 
much per pound she will be paid until she takes home the work. 
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Payments range from 5d. to 7d. [10 to 14 cents] per pound. To sort 
one pound of bristles takes about three hours. 

(2) Brush drawer B. Is a worker in toothbrushes. Payments 
arbitrary, " according to mood of employers." If inferior bone is 
used payment is always lower, though there is no variation in the 
amount of work required. 

(3) Tarpaulin, tent, and sack work. Workers know nothing of the 
price to be paid until they have the work in hand. 

(4) Makmg cadets' pouches. Inworkers never know what they 
will be paid for work beforehand. 

Sack makers receive 5d. to 7d. (10 to 14 cents) a dozen, and to 
make a dozen is a day's work. In making baskets the net earnings 
are 9d. (18 cents) a day. 

For making cadet pouches a worker received 2s. 6d. (61 cents) for 
a week of 54 hours. At toothbrush making a worker employed all of 
every day, including Sundays, sometimes earned 7s. ($1.70) a week ; 
but more usually earned between 5s. 6d. and 6s. ($1.34 and $1.46). 
For making the walls of a tent, 16 yards long, with 58 holes to make 
and 110 eyes to sew on, a worker is paid O^d. (19 cents). It takes 
the whole day to finish one tent wall. 

The proportion of outworkers who belong to this poorly paid 
class is large, but by no means includes their whole number. In 
some industries outwork is subsidiary to and coordinated with 
factory work, so that employment is regular and the rate of pay 
approximates more nearly that of factory hands. In centers of 
specialized industry these wages are relatively high. Londonderry 
is the center of shirt making for Great Britain, and here the industry 
is organized primarily upon a factory basis. In the factory they 
cut, make the trimmings — collar and wrist bands, bosoms, etc. — and 
hem the body of the shirt. The partially completed garments are 
then sent in various directions — sometimes 60 miles into the country — 
to home workers, who seam the sides, stitch on sleeves and trimmings, 
and make the buttonholes. There are about two outworkers for each 
factory operative. Women earn more than men, and though wages 
are generally lower in Ireland than in England, Irish shirt makers 
are better paid than those of Great Britain. In the factories learners 
begin at 4s. (97 cents) a week and earn as sewing-machine operators 
about 10s. ($2.43) weekly. Ironers and turners are paid more. Out- 
workers are paid by the piece, the rate for making up a dozen shirts 
varying with their quality from 2s. 6d. (61 cents) to 4s. 6d. ($1.10) ; 
and a family of four, working when not engaged in household 
duties, will make up 12 dozen in a week. This would make the 
average earnings presumably about the same as in the factory. A 
similar system of making gloves prevails at Yeovill, where the con- 
dition of outworkers is said to be unusually good. In both these 
cases the work is done largely in country cottages, where the money 
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earnings of the family are supplemented by the produce of a garden 
and perhaps a cow or two, and the workers possess considerable skill. 
In the London clothing trade many factory firnis pay their inworkers 
and outworkers the same rate, thotigh some pay outworkers less. 
In both cases piece rates are paid, and the best work is usually done 
in the factory. It is said that some outworkers earn more than 
factory hands, because they work longer hours; but this is found to 
be true only in a few favored instances, where the outworker has a 
room apart from the family, where she can work undisturbed and 
without household interruptions. Factory operatives are more 
regularly employed than outworkers, since they are more apt to be 
kept on during the slack season. There are two classes of middlemen 
in this trade, the man who rents a shop in a district where home 
workers are abundant, from whidi he distributes work, receiving the 
work from a manufacturer in a different quarter of ihe city; and the 
contractor who has a workroom in the factory of the manufacturer. 
The former has some reason for existence, because by handling goods 
in quantities he saves on transportation between the workers and the 
manufacturer and thus greatly economizes the time of the workers, 
which would otherwise be lost in going a long distance to get and to 
return the parcels of work allotted them. The contractor performs 
no service, except in getting a greater amount of work out of his 
hands for a certain amount of m<Miey than would the manufacturer 
himself, and it is to these contractors that some of the worst sweating 
in this trade is due. 

In the manufacture of artificial flowers, an industry somewhat de- 
pressed by foreign competition, factory hands, in addition to having 
more regular work as a rule, earn in London from 9s. ($2.19) to 4:0s. 
($9.73) a week, taste and skill largely affecting the pay of this class 
of workers. Competent hands average between 15s. ($3.66) and 22s. 
($6.35) a week. Outworkers can engage only in the least profitable 
parts of this occupation, and a large proportion of them earn only 
IJd. or 2d. (3 or 4 cents) an hour. The following instances are given : 

(1) Earning 4s. to 5s. (97 cents to $1.22) a week making poppies 
and common flowers. 

(2) With help of her childi'en earning 12s. ($2.92) a week and pay- 
ing 4s. (97 cents) rent. 

(3) Rarelv makes as much as 6s. ($1.46) a week. 

(4) Could'^earn from 6s. to 10s. ($1.46 to $2.43) a week by working 
14 hours a day. 

Here the great disadvantage of the outworker, in respect to wages, 
is due to the character of the work. In the case of embroidering, 
which is a separate trade of some importance in London, girls who 
have gone through a regular apprenticeship in a factory usually 
leave at the expiration of this time to become outworkers. The work 
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is not sea^>nal, and employers say the girk prefer outwork be- 
cause it permits them to work longer hours. Earnings inside and 
outside the factory are said to be about equal for equal time. In this 
trade skill counts, as it does in making artificial flowers, but there is 
no division of the work by which only the poorly paid grades are 
done outside the factory. Similar in these respects to the embroider- 
ing trade is burnishing silver and fine metal goods, which at Birming- 
ham is largely followed m their homes by girls and women who have 
served a lc«ig apprenticeship in a factory or under an experienced 
home worker. This trade pays good hands from 12s. to 20s. ($2.92 
to $4.87) a week, or about the same as embroidering. 

The industrial outworkers of Birmingham have been classi&d in 
two groups: Unskilled, who are chiefly employed in carding hooks and 
eyes, buttons, and small hardware, and in packing pins and hairpins 
and the many small articles of metal manufactured in that city ; and 
drilled workers, who are engaged principally in paper-box making, 
leather work, brush making, polishing and burnishing, and sewing, 
and as sewing-machine operators. The ui^skilled work does not pay 
enou^ to support a family and is followed as a rule only where there 
are children helpers or where the husband provides part of the in- 
come of the home. The same is tnie in a considerate measure even of 
the skilled occupations, and except in burnishing and in (me or two 
finmilAr trades, where a long training at low wages is necessary, few 
outworkers earn over 10s. ($2.43) a week. In Birmingham outwork 
is said to be on the wane : 

Home work is decreasing in most trades. Unless the worker is an 
old factory hand who has left to get married, the employer of to-day 
grows ever more disinclined to take the risk of giving work to hie 
done awav frcan his supervision. It is an extravagant system, which 
has its aa vantages when adopted to meet a sudden press of work to 
accommodate which the factory premises are inadequate, but giving 
out the work in small quantities, and fetching and carrying involve 
a great waste of time and effort, which does not fall only on the em- 
ployees, though it falls on them most heavily. 

Some employers have experimented with a regular delivery system 
for sending out and collecting work done outside their factories. But 
this proved a failure, because the workers were so irregular that it 
could not be told when new work was wanted or when completed work 
was ready for return, and so many useless calls were made that the 
expense was too great for the employers. 

Home work has some domestic advantages that ought not to be 
overlooked. Sanitary inspectors report that in corresponding dis- 
tricts the houses of outworkers are cleaner and neater and the children 
in them are better cared for than in the homes of women who work 
in factories. In Birmingham the report of a private investigation 
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shows that " the homes among these workers ahnost always attain a 
relatively high standard. The records of dirty or ill-kept houses are 
rare, though in the case of women who are dependent on their work 
there is naturally something to be desired in this respect," But quite 
a different story is told of the homes of many outworkers and sweat- 
shop premises in London. Infant mortality is said to be less among 
home workers than among factory workers, providing other condi- 
tions are equal. Among the glove makers of Yeovill this mortality 
is less than the average in England and Wales, or 89.74 as compared 
with 118 per thousand. 

With regard to the low wages paid some outworkers, the defenders 
of the system say that the recipients — poorly off as they are — ^would 
be in a worse condition without this recourse. The proportion of aged 
and invalid persons in these trades is larger than in factories, and in 
some instances it is possible for a home worker to assist in suppK)rting 
a blind or crippled relative, who would have to be cared for in a 
public institution if the worker were in a factory. And there are 
many cases where these low wages help to supplement the poor relief, 
which would be the only recourse of the worker, if the sole alternative 
to such relief were factory employment. 

In England boot and shoe making has not yet been completely cen- 
tralized as a factory occupation as it has been in America, and the 
condition of shoemakers in districts where outwork on an extensive 
scale still continues suggests some of the compensations that factory 
employment offers in place of the greater freedom of the older form 
of domestic industry. In the first place, the whole family works, the 
children from 7 or 8 years of age assisting in " closing " the boots. 
The work is carried back and forth between cottage and warehouse 
by women. Domestic duties are neglected, since wages naturally 
continue low where so many cooperate to support the family, and the 
wife, therefore, has to dismiss home duties to assist her husband. 
The home is half residence, half factory; food is bought at a cook 
shop, the clothing is ready-made and generally poor and expensive; 
the husband works irregular hours, usually rising late mornings and 
making up by plying his trade until the small hours of the night 
" The living wage, instead of being earned by the head of the family, 
is split up into four, five, and six parts, and absorbs the energies of 
wife and children." 

These are some of the many-sided aspects of home work in Great 
Britain. A selection might be made of evidence showing outworkers 
earning $4 or $5 a week who support families and keep comfortable 
homes by working at trades that are usually considered either fields 
of unalleviated industrial oppressions or unsuitable occupations for 
women. There is the old file cutter, from Birmingham, who testified 
before the parliamentary committee last sunmier that she had fol- 
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lowed this business in her home for 36 years, and while following it 
had grown from a weakly girl to a healthy woman with a family of 
sturdy childiren. She earned 4d. or 5d. (8 or 10 cents) an hour, and 
wanted only to be let alone. There is a Home Workers' League in 
England, founded 7 years ago to oppose legislation regulating this 
form of employment, containing some 3,000 worker members. These 
fear that wage boards and other proposed reforms will drive the 
work into the factories and thus deprive them of a livelihood. But 
meantime the earnings of large numbers of sweated workers are " in- 
sufficient to sustain life in the most meager manner " — and this con- 
dition the Government proposes to remedy so far as it can be done 
by public means. 

Several suggestions have been made as to how a minimum wage for 
this class of workers might be determined and enforced ; but all the 
proposals that have attracted serious attention provide for wage 
boards similar to those first organized in Victoria and now adopted 
in nearly all the Australian States. Each board would consist of an 
equal number of representatives of employers and employees, under 
an impartial chairman, with authority to establish prices of work, by 
time and by the piece, for the workers of a particular trade in a 
limited district. It is generally proposed that the factory and shop 
inspectors should enforce the wages and associated conditions of em- 
ployment thus established. In Australia this system has upon the 
whole worked successfully, and in that country seems to be displacing 
the older method of compulsory arbitration, by which a court deter- 
mines conditions of employment. In 1907 the British Government 
caused an investigation to be made of the working of the Australian 
laws, including compulsory arbitration, and the representative of the 
Government, while commending the influence of this legislation in 
the countries where it originated, did not advise its adoption in Great 
Britain. Passing by compulsory arbitration as going beyond present 
proposals, his objection to introducing wage boards, as existing in 
Australia, centered upon the difficulty of enforcing a legal minimum 
wage. This would be much greater in the mother country than in 
her colonies, because of the great population and vast urban districts, 
containing workers of every degree of aptitude and capacity, and 
of every industrial age, all of them subjected to unprotected competi- 
tion from foreign workers. The practical impossibility of preventing 
collusion between masters and workers to evade the established 
wage — an embarassment even in Victoria — ^the whole problem of the 
incompetent worker and of juvenile hands and learners, the territorial 
differences of conditions within England itself affecting competition 
between districts, were all cited as obstacles to the successful appli- 
cation of the law. Nevertheless, it was thought that a system of 
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special boards to supervise conditi(Mis in each natural industrial 
and territorial unit, officially recognized and coordinated by the 
Government, might be established for the purpose of securing more 
uniform conditions of employment and preventing some of the 
greater evils of sweating. The report proposed that the determina- 
tions of these boards should not be legally binding, and tJiat their 
intervention should be of an advisory rather than of a compulsory 
character. 

This report was considered by the parliamentary c(Hnmittee, which 
investigated the conditicHi of home workers in Great Britain and sub- 
mitted its recommendations in 1908. The committee, supported by 
the Government, has come to the conclusion that wage boards, in 
spite of this adverse report, promise enough improvement to justify 
their being tried as an experiment in some industries. After review- 
ing the oppressive conditions affecting outworkers and the need of 
an immediate remedy or palliative, the committee made three rec(Mn- 
mendations for the correction of these evils — compulsory registration 
of workers, wage boards, and a minimum wage. The first measure 
woidd be in part preliminary to the others, because only registered 
workers could select the labor members of the wage boards in their 
respective trades, and the enforcement of the board recommenda- 
tions would be made easier by thus knowing to whonk they applied. 
The substance of the committee's report in this connection is: 

That all home workers who are employed by other persons in pro- 
ducing or preparing articles for sale should be required to register 
their name, address, and class of work at, and receive a certificate of 
such registration from, the offices of the local authority, and that the 
keeping of accurate outworkers' lists by employers should be strictly 
enforced. 

That it should be an offense for any i>erson to employ any home 
worker to produce or prepare any articles for sale by another person 
unless the worker produce a certificate of registration. 

The recommendations as to wage boards are essentially the same 
as those already suggested. The committee would make it an offense 
to pay or to offer to pay a lower rate than that prescribed by the 
board in that particular trade and district The recommendation as 
to a minimum wage is further elaborated as follows : 

That there should be legislation with regard to the rates of pay- 
ment made to home workers who are employed in the production or 
preparation of articles for sale by other persons. 

That such legislation should at first be tentative and experimental, 
and be limited in its scope to home workers engaged in the tailoring, 
shirt-making, underclothing, and baby-linen trades, and in the fin- 
ishing processes of machine-made lace. Tlie home secretary should 
be empowered after inquiry made to establish wage boards for other 
trades. 
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That the delivery and collection of work done at home should be 
done by persons in the direct employ and pay of the employer. 
Where that was not done, the amount which a worker could earn in 
a specified time should be calculated on a basis which included the 
time spent in fetching and returning the work as time occupied in 
doing the work. 

The committee further recommends that the factory inspectors be 
made responsible for the enforcement of the law and of the wage- 
board determinations, as well as of the Truck Act and sanitary regu- 
lations applying to factories, which should be extended to all home 
workers and their tenements. 

These recommendations mark the limit of proposed factory legis- 
lation, and, of course, are not yet realized in law and are still further 
from practical application. They purpose to attain by government 
intervention what in more highly skilled industries has been attained 
by trade unions and similar organizations. They recognize the re- 
sponsibility of society for the welfare of the weakest workers, and the 
right of all to at least a living wage. Sooner or later the principle 
of these proposals, in this or another form, is pretty certain to be put 
into force in Great Britain. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC EFFECT OF LEGISLATION 
REGULATING THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN. 

In resumfi, the present British legislation governing the working 
conditions of women and children consists of the factory and the 
mines acts, with coordinate local regulations affecting their applica- 
tion in particular districts, and the Employment of Children Act of 
1903, relating to the work of children in occupations outside of fac- 
tories and mines. Women engaged in occupations not regulated 
by the factory and mines acts (excepting shop assistants) are still 
without government supervision; but this it is proposed to remedy 
by wage boards. Outside of this main body of legislation are other 
industrial laws of great importance, notably the Workmen's Compen- 
sation Act, but these lie without the limits of the present discussion. 

In considering the influence of this legislation upon the condition 
of workers, four groups of questions suggest themselves : WTiat has 
been the effect in obtaining the specific object of particular provisions, 
such as shortening the hours of labor? TMiat has been the effect upon 
conditions of employment not the direct object of legislation, such as 
the wages of women and children, and the relative employment of 
women and men in different industries? What has been the indirect 
and general influence upon the social well-being of women and chil- 
dren workers? And, finally. What has been the effect upon industry ? 
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EFFECT OF PROVISIONS SHOETENING HOURS OF 

WORK. 

No one questions that hours of work in factories are shorter at 
the present time than they ever were previously ; but it is more diflS- 
cult to determine whether they have been shortened by legislation, 
and if so, to what extent. And here two distinctions need to be made 
at the outset — between the average and the abnormal day in all 
establishments and between the average and the abnormal establish- 
ment. For instance, in a clothing factory the average working hours 
throughout the year may be 54 a week; but during the spring and 
autumn these hours, unless regulated, may rise to 66 or 72 a week. 
Likewise, of several boot and shoe factories a majority, and those 
generally the largest and best establishments, may have a 54-hour 
week, while a number of small shops, ranking as factories under the 
law, may work their hands 60 hours a week. Furthermore, of a num- 
ber of clothing factories, several may be able to keep very near the 
54-hour weekly average throughout the j^ear, while supplying the same 
trade and competing successfully with factories that work short 
hours some months in the year and excessively long hours the 
remaining months. , 

These time variations, as well as the wage variations described 
later, found in competing industries in the same vicinity, indicate a 
margin within which the condition of workers might be improved 
without increasing the maximum labor cost of production, so as to 
raise the market price of the articles manufactured. For it is not 
reasonable to suppose that mills which regularly work fewer hours at 
higher wages than establishments which compete with them are work- 
ing at a loss. Indeed, they are generally making a satisfactory profit 
If so, it follows that the other establishments are either making an ex- 
cessive profit out of their employees or that they are operating under 
uneconomic conditions. If the entire production of the articles in 
question could be centered in the best -organized mills, the articles 
could be sold at the same price, and the workers enjoy the advantages 
of shorter hours and higher wages. So far as legislation is able to 
hasten the uniform application of these superior conditions of pro- 
duction in any industry, by requiring the conditions observed in the 
best mills to be enforced in all, it is serving the workers without tax- 
ing the rest of the community, unless it be a few incompetent, over- 
grasping, or it may be merely unfortunate emploj'^ers. English fac- 
tory legislation — at least the modern acts — has followed the principle 
of bringing average conditions of employment up to the best condi- 
tions of employment in each industry. Consequently there are often 
a number of establishments that are not affected by the new amend- 
-ments when these are made, because they represent the best existing 
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conditions. Workers in such factories are directly little affected by 
the law, but indirectly they may feel its influence through improved 
conditions in other factories, where they may have friends or 
relatives employed or where they may some time be forced to seek 
employment themselves. 

Another preliminary qualification needs to be made before discuss- 
ing in detail such evidence as exists as to the effect of the factory acts 
upon hours of work. During the past century there appear to have 
been a number of economic influences besides legislation tending to 
reduce working hours. An obvious one has been the efforts of organ- 
ized labor. The maximum hours of organized trades not regulated 
by legislation are fewer than the maximum hours permitted in fac- 
tories. The greatest number of hours worked in the building and 
engineering trades is 56^ weekly, and in some engineering occupa- 
tions it nowhere exceeds 54 ; while in many towns in all these trades 
the hours are fewer than this maximum. In the various branches of 
furniture making the unions have reduced working hours to 56, 
though the factory act still allows 60; and in the printing trade, 
largely through the same influence, 54 hours now constitute the maxi- 
mum working week. In some industries, notably the cotton trade, 
men and women belong to the same union. In London men and 
women cigar makers belong to the same union. In the Liverpool 
upholstery shops a strong women's union has reduced hours from 55 
to 50 a week. Even where women and children do not belong to 
trade unions, they sometimes benefit by the shorter hours obtained 
by these organizations on account of the correlation of their own 
work with that of men. In Liverpool the men's unions in the print- 
ing trade, by reducing working hours from 59 to 51 a week, have 
caused the same reduction in the hours of women workers. Perhaps, 
also, there is an imitative tendency toward fewer hours, induced 
partly by competition for labor, so that when a short working day is 
established in several trades it becomes more difficult for other in- 
dustries or factories in the same vicinity to maintain an excessive 
working day. 

A second influence in favor of a shorter workday has been the im- 
provement of machinery. Where highly perfected and rapidly work- 
ing automatic mechanism is used, handling a large amount of ma- 
terial in a limited time, manufacturers find it unprofitable to over- 
fatigue their workers. In industries as different as soap making, 
button making, and dry cleaning, too long a working day has proved 
uneconomic. If continuous processes are used three shifts of labor 
give better results than two shifts. In factory industries probably 
there are other direct causes of the voluntary tendency toward shorter 
hours, among which may be counted awakened social sympathies and 
an educated public opinion. But without attempting to enumerate 
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these further, the tendency itself is well established. It is sufficiently 
indicated by the fact that with every recent shortening of the legal 
hours of work by amendments to the factory act e^ablishments have 
been found voluntarily working still fewer hours. 

The probable effect of the factory acts has been to shorten average 
hours in most establishments in most industries and in all establish- 
ments in some industries, for, although some factories may work 
fewer than the legal hours, the possibility of their doing so depends 
upon competing factories not working more than the maximum of 
hours permitted by the law. When the law limits hours to 55^ a 
week, fact(Mry A may work 50 hours and factory B 55| hours and 
still be in competitive equilibrium. But if it were legally possible for 
factory B to work 60 hours weekly, factory A would be compelled to 
work 54 or 55 hours to maintain the same equilibrium. 

Shorter hours for women and children mean in many cases shorter 
hours for men also. It is because they perceived this that prior to 
1850 workingmen supported so actively the movement for a ten-hour 
day for women and children in textile factories. But this result 
does not necessarily follow in all industries. In Liverpool a private 
investigation showed that in ropewalks, in small printing establish- 
ments, and in watch factories men sometimes carried on women's 
work after the legal hours of the latter had expired. Where work 
of men, wtmien, and children is not correlated — that is, where they 
do not respectively conduct different portions of a continuous process 
of manufacture — the hours of men are affected only indirectly by 
those of their colaborers. Now, though the hours of work of men 
are not regulated by the factory act, they do not upon the whole differ 
materially from those of women; but there are several industries, 
such as printing, for instance, in which men and women work together 
in operations not always closely correlated, where men are employed 
(at least in the busy season) longer than women. Furthermore, 
formerly when, on account of the small number employed or for other 
reasons, some factories in a particular industry were exempted from 
inspection, the hours of labor were often longer in the exempted than 
in the inspected factories. Finally, more particularly in the earlier 
stages of this legislation, in some trades a provision of the factory 
act shortening hours has been observed to have a direct and immediate 
influence upon the working day throughout the industry. 

In Liverpool an investigation of the conditions of women's work 
indicates that the factory laws ceased to be the main influence in 
shortening hours of labor after 1867, " and that since that time the 
reductions made in the normal hours of work are not to be ascribed 
to the factory acts, but to the manufacturers themselves, who, in 
many cases, recognize the economy of short hours, and to trade-union 
action." In Birmingham, during a similar investigation, it was found 
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"that the acts of 1864 and 1867 introduced changes, and did not 
in«:«Iy enforce what was customary before, though in one or two 
cases the ad: was anticipated to scrnie extent." But when the law of 
1876 was introduced, still further reducing hours, " the evidence 
prov^ that generally the hours worked were less than the 56^ pro- 
posed by the new act." However, in that city (and we shall see that 
this applies as well to other places) the time prescribed by law, 
within which the hours of work should lie, caused the actual working 
day to be still further shortened, because it was impossible to get 
girls and women to the factories soon enough to work the full limit 
As the Birmingham investigators say : " The conclusion seems to be 
that legislation has shortened hours by making women cease work 
earlier than they would have done, while they refused to start any 
earlier." 

In Liver]X)ol textile mills are the only establishments employing 
women on a large scale that do not work fewer hours than those per- 
mitted by law. Match factories work an hour daily less than this 
limit. It will be remembered that the* legal hours in nontextile fac- 
tories are now 60 a week, or lOJ hours on 5 days and 7^ on Saturday, 
while textile factories work 55J hours a week. The conditions in 
some other trades are as follows: In clothing factories the London 
working hours average 8^ cm 5 days, with the short Saturday, the 
girls usually going to the shop at 9 a. m. In Birmingham the work- 
ing hours average about 9 a day, it being a matter of general ex- 
perience " that longer hours deteriorate the quality of the work, and 
where power machines are used the power is too valuable to be pro- 
vided for slack or tired workers." In Liverpool, in four clothing 
fadx>ries, the hours of work were as follows: 8.30 to 6, 9 to 6.30, 8 to 
6, and 8.30 to 5.30. On Saturday work ceases at 1 or 2.30 p. m. An 
hour and a half is allowed for meals. In the tobacco trades, the 
London cigar makers, who are on piecework, average 8 hours a day; 
in Liverpool, where other forms of tobacco are also extensively manu- 
factured, a 50-hour week is a long-established custom of the trade. 
In a number of London establishments manufacturing embroidery 
the hours are 9 to 9^ a day, with 4 or 6 hours on Saturday, work 
generally beginning at 9 in the morning and ending at from 6 to 
7.30 in the evening, in different establishments, with 1^ hours for 
meals. In millinery shops the hoiu^ are often longer, extending from 
9 a. m. till 8 p. m., except for apprentices, while a few places begin 
at 8.30 or 8.45 a. m. During the busy season some of the employees 
are kept till 9 p. m. In the Liverpool confectionery factories em- 
ployees work 52^ hours a week. Women French polishers have hours 
" somewhat shorter than are allowed by law." In a large dry-cleaning 
and dyeing establishment, at Liverpool, the hours of women have been 
successively reduced from 56 a week to 53, and at last tq^48, "not 
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from any philanthropic motive, but from a business point of view," 
because " the work people put more energy into their work and take 
more interest in it if their hours are short." Of two Liverpool soap 
factories, one reduced hours from 50 a week to 45 in 1897, though men 
still work 48 hours, and the other has worked its employees only 
39 hours a week since its establishment over 30 years ago. 

These factory hours, though not affected by law, form a remark- 
able comparison to those of saleswomen and other shop attendants, 
who generally work over 60 hours and often as much as 70 hours a 
week, and with those of home workers, who define " sitting all day " 
as steady work from 8 a. m. to 11 p. m., minus only the most neces- 
sary household interruptions. 

Though in many factories the later laws have not reduced hours 
of work, they have exercised- an important influence in making these 
hours more regular. Irregidarity is due principally to two causes, 
both of which are in great part remediable. The first is the bad 
working habits of the operatives themselves. In the old days work- 
men would lay off the first patt of the week and then try to make up 
wages by excessive hours just before pay day. This is still an evil 
where manufacturing is carried on in the homes. The second cause 
is the seasonal demand for goods in some industries, which presses 
manufacturers for heavy deliveries at certain times of the year. They 
used to meet this by putting on extra employees, sending work to out- 
workers, and by overtime. These were uneconomic expedients, and 
under the influence of the factory regulations a better distribution 
of work throughout the year has in many trades already been ac- 
complished. Of course when factories are working fewer than the 
maximum number of hours allowed by law, they may employ women 
and children up to that maximum, in case of emergency, without 
restriction. This is done in many instances. In addition there is 
the overtime, above the normal hours prescribed by the act, for 
which special provision is made in the statute. The latter kind of 
overtime is becoming rare. For one thing, factory accommodations 
are more adequate than formerly, so that extra hands can be taken 
on when needed. This causes some irregularity of employment for 
these temporary employees ; or rather it might be said that they are 
given an opportunity for employment that would not exist if the 
regular hands worked longer hours. In the second place, factory 
administration is now more intelligent than heretofore, elements of 
cost are more closely watched, future markets are more confidently 
and accurately estimated, all of which make it more economical to 
anticipate the stress season by preparing in advance for its demands 
than to allow work to accumulate and introduce confusion into the 
factory organization. This effect of the factory laws first began to 
be felt strongly after the act of 1867 was passed, and represents the 
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second phase of the influence of this legislation upon hours of work. 
The operation of that statute has been thus described : 

The great effect of this act stipulating a normal day was to lessen 
irregularity rather than to lessen hours worked per week, for even 
before 1867 the hours of work in a week often would not exceed 60. 
The need for alteration was not so much due to the number of hours 
as to the irregularity of work. At times of pressure employers 
worked their employees any number of hours they pleased, and the 
irregular habits of the work people themselves often compelled em- 
ployers to work long hours to make up for lost time. 

In case of children the immediate effect of the early factory laws 
in shortening their period of labor was unquestioned, and these laws 
continue to be influential in preventing too long hours. Even recent 
amendments, applying to particular trades, have had a direct effect 
in lessening overwork. This applies more pajiicularly to boys 
working in company only with men, where without legislation there 
would be a tendency to approximate their hours to those of unregu- 
lated male employees. The provisions applying to glass works, blast 
furnaces, paper mills, and printing houses, especially those governing 
night work, are of this character. 

Even where houre of work are shorter than those permitted by law, 
the factory acts applying to them still serve a purpose. The poor 
economy of excessive factory hours is now understood; but it is a 
truth that has to be learned anew by so many employers, and there 
are so many particular and temporary exceptions to its general appli- 
cation that abuses, though infrequent, can be checked only by statute. 
Laundries have recently been made subject to factory regulation. 
Evidence showed that prior to this women were obliged to work in 
them beyond normal hours, and occasionally even to the limit of 
physical endurance. And while legislation is not the sole cause of 
the shorter working-day of women and children, and might not have 
secured this end without other assisting influences, it has been a 
potent ^cause, and without this legal intervention conditions in some 
industries might not have improved materially during the past 
century. 

INFLUENCE OF THE FACTORY ACTS UPON THE 
WAGES OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

It is no longer argued by people familiar with industrial history 
that shorter hours necessarily mean lower wages. But this argument 
was used extensively when the earlier British acts were passed. Here 
again, as in case of the shortening of hours, it is difficult to separate 
the effect of state regulation from the effect of other causes, but the 
upward tendency of the wages of women and children during the 
past century is a matter of statistical verification. The following 
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table gives the most authoritative statement of the increase of the 
wages of women since 1820. The table shows the average relative 
wages of all women wage-earners, by decades, as stated in percentages 
of the average wage during the ten years ending with 1900. To show 
that there was more than a normal increase in women^s wages, as 
compared with the wages of unregulated n^n's labor, the relative 
wages of workers of both sexes combined, using the decade ending 
with 1900 as the base, is given in a parallel column. 



RELATIVE WAGES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1820 TO 1900. 





Decade ending— 


BelatiTe wi^es of— 




Women 

employ- 

eea. 


Employ- 
both 
sexes. 


1830 


68 
66 
68 
62 
75 
« 
96 
100 


65 


1840 


60 


I860 ^ 


60 


I860 


65 


1870 


75 


1880 


95 


1890 


90 


1900 


100 







Between 1830 and 1850 women's wages may have declined less than 
those of men because they were already near the subsistence level. 
An English authority, to whom these statistics are due, says : " Fac- 
tory legislation has not lowered wages, but has been accompanied 
by a decided and progressive increase." It is not to be understood 
that factory laws are given as the cause of this increase, but they 
may have contributed to it by improving the efficiency of workers. 

The wages of women in industries regulated by the factory acts are 
generally better than those in unregulated industries. Among the 
best paid women factory workers of England are the cotton oper- 
atives of Lancashire. This condition, however, is probably less an 
effect of the law than of the fact that the law happens to ftpply to a 
better grade of workers. There may be a more or less persistent ratio 
between the wages of men and those of women and children in the 
same industry (though this can not be shown in many industries), 
and if this is so the latter are indirect beneficiaries of the trade-union 
movement, which has raised the pay of men. Such results naturally 
follow when unions include both sexes, as in the Lancashire weaving 
factories. When the men's union and the women's union of London 
cigar makers amalgamated some years ago, women's wages were fixed 
on a scale the basis of which was the highest rate of pay then existing 
for women. Since amalgamation women's wages have risen 25 per 
cent or more, though the wages continue to be less than those of men. 
When women are unorganized there is less evidence that the presence 
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of men's unions in the same industry influences their wages, though 
this has probably been tlie case in some instances. The product of 
labor has been greatly increased by the improvement of machinery, 
and a share of this increased product has been received by the wage- 
earner. Without these two favoring conditions the reduction of hours 
caused by the factory acts might have been accompanied by stationary 
or falling wages; but this is a speculation impossible to verify. 
Trades may be mentioned, like some kinds of decorating and polish- 
ing, where neither machinery nor labor imions have influenced condi- 
tions, in which wages have risen as working hours grew fewer. But 
workers in these trades were benefited by the rising standard of living 
of their fellow-workers in other industrias, and their rate of compen- 
sation was affected by the competition for labor caused by high wages 
in other occupations. 

The statistics available indicate that the enactment of the successive 
laws shortening the hours of labor did not, in the particular industries 
affected, interrupt the progressive improvement of wages that has 
marked the last century. In 1819 the hours of children working in the 
Glasgow cotton mills were reduced from 12^ to 12 a day, but there is 
no evidence that wages were lowered. After the act of 1833 the rates 
of pay of children and women workers at Oldham increased ; but this 
may have been due to a revival of manufacturing during the next 
three years. The act of 18M was very important, as extending regu- 
lation to women and to all employees under 18 years old; and there 
was no material change in the prosperity of the cotton industry im- 
mediately afterward to increase or depress wages. The statistics 
show that the reduction of hours of these classes of operatives, from 
72 to 69 a week, did not reduce their earnings and that in scwne cases, 
for example power-loom weavers, the earnings increased. The acts 
of 1847, 1850, and 1853, limiting the hours of women and young per- 
sons to 10 and 10^ a day, affected all operatives in the cotton manu- 
facture. The reduction amounted to about one-seventh, or was from 
69 hours to 58 or 60 weekly. Unfortunately during these years there 
was a serious trade depression, affecting all manufacturing industries 
quite indep)endently of legislation. This caused the factory owners to 
make a general reduction of 10 per cent in the pay of employees. 
Though the earnings of cotton operatives at Manchester fell off in 
1847, when this reduction went into force, they did not decrease per- 
manently even the full 10 per cent the lessened piecework rate would 
have justified, to say nothing of the 16 per cent corresponding to the 
shorter time worked. In the report of the factory inspector for 1850 
statistics of the earnings of 31 weavers are given, showmg a reduction 
of average weekly earnings in 1847 from lis. 8d. to 10s. 6d. ($2.84 to 
$2.56) a week. This is exactly what the 10 per cent reduction in 
piecework rates would amount tc\. Bc7t indicating the reduction of 
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earnings in weekly percentages, the difference between them and 
those earned before 1847 continues to grow less. In November, 1848, 
wages varied from 14.5 to 11.3 per cent under those paid in 1845, 
while in May,. 1849, they ranged from 8.5 to 6.4 per cent less than 
under the former long hours and higher piecework rates. If the old 
and higher rate of payment had still remained in force, therefore, 
weavers would have earned more in 1849 working 58 hours than four 
years previously working 69 hours. Immediately after the passage 
of these acts operatives in Yorkshire and other woolen districts found 
their earnings reduced, but these earnings rapidly rose again as 
workers became adjusted to new conditions and increased the in- 
tensity of their labor. 

The act of 1860, extending shorter hours to bleaching and dye 
works, was followed in Dundee, a center of the flax industry, by a 
reduction of earnings in 1861, but by an increase exceeding this re- 
duction the next year, repeating the experience of the Manchester 
operatives in 1847 and 1848. Passing to the law of 1874, because the 
evidence as to the influence of intervening acts is clouded by trade 
conditions and unsupported by adequate statistics, there are abundant 
tables of wages showing that the reduction of hours from 60 to 56^ 
a week, which then took place, and raising the ages of full timers to 
14 years, was not followed in Manchester by a fall in wages, and 
that even in the depression of 1880 earnings remained higher than 
when the act was passed. In the Dundee jute mills time wages were 
reduced as a result of the act of 1874, but this was followed by in- 
creases that amounted to 10 per cent by 1892. In these mills the pay 
of half timers rose immediately, apparently because the law reduced 
the supply of this labor. 

If the factory acts lowered wages in any industry it probably 
would be in the textile mills; for these, as a rule, work nearest the 
maximum time allowed by law. An act reducing hours in an indus- 
try where neighboring factories present the time differential already 
noted might be expected to have less effect on wages, for employers 
already working as few or fewer hours than the new law allowed 
would have no motive in that law f or* reducing time wages, and piece- 
workers would not be affected. Speaking of Liverpool, Miss Harri- 
son, who investigated the condition of women workers in that city, 
remarks : " It is said that the reduction of one hour by the act of 
1901 in textile factories made no difference in wages which are paid 
by time and no perceptible difference in piecework earnings." 
Stitchers in a bookbindery receive 14s. or 15s. ($3.41 or $3.65), where 
formerly they received 8s. and 10s. ($1.95 and $2.43). In a large soap 
factory wages have risen about 12 per cent in the last 30 years. In 
rubber factories earnings have increased, while the piecework rate 
has for some years been stationary. 
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The fact that there is a wage differential, like the time differential 
mentioned, in neighboring and competing factories, also makes it 
less likely that a legal reduction of hours will affect wages. In the 
different Leicester boot and shoe factories the following variations 
occur in rates paid for similar work : 

WAGE VARIATIONS AMONG WOMEN OPERATIVES IN THE LEICESTER SHOE 

FACTORIES. 



Occupation. 


Rates of wages of 


women in— 


Best factories. 


Poorer factories. 


Operator on Bilking machine, piecework earnings per hour 

Operator on vamping machine, piecework earnings per hour 

Fitter weekly wage.. 

Machinist do.... 

Silker do.... 


W.09 
.08 
18. 66 to 4. 87 
8. 89 to 4. 87 
8. 89 to 4. 62 
8. 89 to 4. 87 
8. 66 to 4. 38 
8. 89 to 4. 62 




80.08 

80. 02 to .06 

2. 19 to 8. 41 

2. 48 to 3. 89 

1. 70 to 8. 16 


Vamper do.... 

Cloeer do 


2. 43 to 8. 66 
1. 70 to 2. 92 


Buttonholer do 


1. 96 to 8. 16 



This lack of uniform wages occurs also in different textile factories. 
The Dundee Social Union, in investigating the condition of mill 
workers in that city, found that there was — 

a considerable difference in the rates of wages paid by (different) 
employers. Further, it is common to find that where the general level 
of wages paid by two different employers is the same there is yet 
considerable disparity between the rates paid for particular processes. 
* * * The wages commonly paid in different mills for preparers 
varied from 14s. to 8s. lid. [$3.41 to $2.17] for men, and from 12s. 2d. 
to 8s. lOd. [$2.96 to $2.15] for women ; those for male shifters varied 
from 10s. 3d. to 8s. 9d. [$2.49 to $2.13] ; for female shifters from 
10s. 4d. to 7s. 2d. [$2.51 to $1.74] ; and for spinners from 12s. to 
9s, 7d. [$2.92 to $2.33]. (Higher rates paid for an extra number 
of spindles have been disregarded.) These variations can not be 
explained by age distribution, as the processes concerned are paid 
by time, and shifting serves as an apprenticeship to spinning. 

The complex influences affecting wage movements never have been, 
and probably never will be, fully analyzed. But the following data 
and suggestions will help to show further how utterly wages fail 
to conform to a uniform standard, and therefore how little likelihood 
there is that they have been radically influenced by legislation. 

In most industries the relative wages of men and women appear 
to be little affected by sex competition. Perhaps this occurs to a 
greater extent in the textile trades than elsewhere. A statistical 
inquiry has shown that in different cotton manufacturing districts 
men's and women's wages vary inversely to each other. The wages of 
men and boys are lowest, compared with the wages of men and boys 
in the same occupations in other places, where men form the largest 
fraction of the total number of cotton operatives; and in the same 
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districts the average wages of women and girls are highest. But 
the same rule does not apply to the entire cotton industry at dif- 
ferent periods. The number of women and girls for every thousand 
operatives has risen from 567 in 1861 to 620 in 1881 and to 628 
in 1901; but the wages of female operatives have not fallen as a 
consequence. The cause of this inverse wage ratio in some of the 
Lancashire cities is probably the competition of men among them- 
selves, due to two causes: (1) The half-time system fills the labor 
market with youths who have served in the mills in low-paid occu- 
pations which they have outgrown, but who, having no skilled trade, 
crowd the unskilled labor market, which thereupon becomes the 
measurer of the remuneration of mill workers, and (2) the exclusive 
pursuit of a single industry in these particular cities limits the va- 
riety of demand for male labor and crowds it into a single occu- 
pation. The same conditions obtain in the flax and jute center at 
Dundee. In that city, however, there is a lack of definition between 
men's and women's occupations that brings the two sexes into com- 
petition and directly depresses the wage of the former. In Lanca- 
shire this is avoided to some extent by labor organizations. Mule 
spinning and throstle spinning are mostly confined to men, while thej 
ring spinners are women. In weaving there is not the same separa- 
tion, but the heaviest and most highly paid work is generally done 
by men. In describing conditions in this district an investigator 
says: 

The various organizations of weavers have, from the introduction 
of the power loom, always included women as members on the same 
terms as men. The piecework list of prices, to which all workers 
must conform, applies to men and women alike. But it is interesting 
to observe that the maintenance of a standard rate has resulted in a 
real though unobtrusive segregation. There is no attempt to dis- 
criminate between women's work and men's work as such. The uni- 
form scale of piecework prices includes an almost infinite variety 
of articles, from the plain calico, woven on narrow looms, to the 
broad and heavy-figured counterpanes, which tax the strength of the 
strongest men. In every mill we see ooth men and women at work, 
often at identical tasks. But, taking the cotton-weaving trade as a 
whole, the great majoritv of the women will be found enmged on the 
comparatively light work, paid for at the lower rates. On the other 
hand, a majority of the men will be found practically monopolizing 
the heavy trade, priced at higher rates per yard and resulting in 
larger weekly earnings. 

Men remain in this trade because earnings are comparatively high, 
and the earnings are high because there is a strong union maintained 
by men, though admitting women. In Yorkshire and other districts, 
where the union has broken down, men have largely left the industry. 
In cigar making, where the men's and women's unions have amal- 
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gamated, although there is competition between tlie sexes and piece- 
work is universal, the women's scale is 25 per cent lower than that 
of the men. Tables of comparative earnings of the two sexes in this 
trade show that the women's maximum is the men's minimunt 
Women also compete with men as compositors in the printing trades, 
thou^ display and news work and other more difficult kinds of 
compositicm usually go to the men. Yet where the work is of iden- 
tical quality, women work in London for 5|d. and 6d. (11 and 12 
cents) the thousand " ens," while the union rate for men is now about 
8Jd. (17 cents) for the same amount. Men and women compete in 
French polishing, with the same difference in wages for similar work. 
Women received from 3d. to 5d. (6 to 10 cents) an hour, as compared 
with a man's 9d. (18 cents). Inquiries as to why this difference in 
rates existed, made by a social worker to a nonunion employer hav- 
ing both men and women in his shop, elicited the following responses : 

" That is a question you must srfve ; I'm often puzzled about it." 
" Is there any difference in the quality of the work ? " " No ; I pre- 
fer wom^i's work; they are more conscientious and take a pride in 
their work ; they often get a finer finish and have a greater perception 
of detail and more delicacy of work." " Do they work less quickly ? " 
"A little, but not appreciably, and that is quite compensated for by 
the excellence of their work." 

However, women are used for the less profitable jobs, that take the 
most time, such as finishing carved backs of chairs and other ^' fid- 
dling " work. 

These trades, however, are an exception, and most women engaged 
in industrial work do not compete with men. 

In Birmingham it is very difficult to get instances where men and 
women do the same work. * * * In the jewelry trade, the printing 
trade, as well as in miscellaneous trades, such as making swivels, 
studs, links, and medals, women do the lighter and more mechanical 
jobs. The finer work in the hook and eye and chain making is left 
to men, and men do all the important and principal parts m lamp 
making and japanning. In harness making, again women work on 
certain well-denned articles, though this trade is in a state of transi- 
tion and women are in many cases supplanting men. * * * It is 
generally in the case of a domestic workshop, where a man employs 
his own family, that the usual division is transgressed. 

Another authority says : 

In most trades in which women are employed in Liverpool there 
is no competition whatever between men and women; the manu- 
facture of tobacco, cigar making, lucifer-match making, the enamel- 
ing of copper letters and disks, cap making, paper-bag making, 
dressmaking, and millinery are almost entirely women's trades. In 
jam, soap, and paint making, and in confectionery, the manufactur- 
mg process is done by men, but girls are employed for packing, 
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labeling, etc., and for the lighter branches of work. In rope mak- 
ing the preparing, carding, and spinning machines are tended by 
women, and the men do the actual rope making. * * * In india 
rubber works men do the earlier processes of preparing, washing, and 
cleaning the new india rubber ; they also do the cutting out. The 
women are employed in cementing, lasting, and making up the shoes. 
Thus in most industries the demarcation between men and women's 
work is clear and impassable, but in those trades in which changes in 
the division of labor have taken place, the tendency has been for the 
proportion of women to increase. 

Two phenomena, therefore, stand out more prominently than any 
others in connection with women's wages, the employment of women 
in distinct and generally less skilled and more poorly paid occupa- 
tions than those of men in the same industry — and, it may be added, 
their almost exclusive employment in the poorest paid industries — 
and their relatively lower wages when they do the same work as 
men. No serious attempt has even been made to attribute either of 
these facts in the first instance to the factory laws, and there is little 
evidence that those laws have had even a subordinate influence upon 
the relative earnings of the two sexes. 

The wages of women are low, apparently, because they are women ; 
therefore, any influence of the law in replacing men by women and 
vice versa has had little effect on the rate of wages paid the former. 
A British investigator says: 

In the inquiry as to wages one of the outstanding facts elicited was 
that whenever women had replaced men the former always received 
a much lower wage, and that this wage was not proportionate to the 
skill or intelligence required by the work, but approximated to a 
certain fixed level— about 10s. to 12s. [$2.43 to $2.98] i>er week. The 
wage that the men previouslv received gave no criterion as to what 
the women would get, thougn as a general statement approximately 
correct, we may say that a woman would get from one-tnird to one- 
half the wages of a man. 

This is not due altogether to women having a lower standard of 
living, for occupations engaged in by refined women whose living is 
comparatively expensive are often more poorly paid than rougher em- 
ployments followed by women of a lower class whose expenses are not 
so high. Neither is it due entirely to the fact that many women are 
subsidized by their families and not responsible for their own sup- 
port or that of others ; for widows and self-supporting girls are often 
willing to accept the lowest wages. Yet both of these conditions 
have something to do with the question. Custom (though that itself 
has to be explained) is probably one of the most important immediate 
factors in the problem. It should be remembered that in earlier 
times, and at present throughout the Tropics and in most countries 
where there is little industrial development, custom rather than the 
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economic consideration of each individual's value as a worker governs^ 
the rate of wages. For instance, throughout Mexico to-day such 
conventional wages rule, and are only beginning to be broken up by 
American competition for labor. This seems still to be true of the 
pay for women's labor in Great Britain. 

Employers can usually give no other reason for the actual wage^ 
than the fact that such and such a figure is what women usually 
get in Birmingham. And in all cases piece rates are fixed by refer- 
ence to this customary wage of the district, and the rates reduced or 
increased till the wage earned by piecework approximates to what 
the girls expect to get. 

Like the Mexicans, Filipinos, and Negroes, some women workers: 
do not aspire to earn more than the conventional wage, and will 
work shorter time if their rate is raised. A Liverpool employer 
complained that "the girls were satisfied with 8s. [$1.95] a week^ 
and that if a girl made 12s. [$2.92] in one week she would not turn 
up till the end of the following week." A lady expert investigating; 
the cigar making trade in London reported : 

Although the women workers have a scale of pay by which they 
should be able to make 20s. [$4.87] and even 30s. [$7.30] a week,, 
yet they often do not care to exert themselves after they have secured 
what they feel necessary. As one girl put it, " I don't see what a girt 
wants more than 15s. [$3.65] a week for. It's the men with families- 
that want more. When I've earned my 15s. [$3.65] I've done." A 
remark corroborated by wage books. 

Yet back of this attitude there are other causes. 

So long as a considerable body of women workers retain this atti- 
tude toward their earnings, it is of course more difficult for the more- 
ambitious to raise their wages. The rate of pay in one trade is: 
affected by the general level in all trades, and the competition that 
affects women is essentially that of their own sex. In women's 
trades, where no men are employed, such as dressmaking, millinery ,> 
embroidery, laundry work, and flower making, all of which are^ 
skilled occupations, wages are equally low. 

One reason why women in Great Britain have not yet arrived 
at an enlightened sex consciousness as workers is that they lack 
the ability to form successful organizations. This is explained in 
several ways. One prominent woman worker says : " Thig inability 
to combine itself arises largely from the arrangement of women's; 
lives, and the fact that their work does not take the first place in 
their minds." This is an important clue. Women occupy so largely 
the less skilled occupations in factories because they do not train* 
themselves for more responsible positions. And they do not train 
because they do not expect to make factory work a life vocation^ 
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Most of them look forward to marriage, where they will (to say the 
least) not be «itirely responsible for the family's support. Em- 
ployers do not care to take the trouble of training girls, because 
they think the girls would leave about the time they became most 
efficient. The same lack of ambition that characterizes the attitude 
of many working girls toward wages manifests itself in theii* atti- 
tude toward appr«iticeship. The lithographers' union favors girl 
press feeders, because they make no effort to pick up the trade. In 
industry woman generally " has preferi'ed to remain incompetent." 
The great lack of permanence of women workei's as compared with 
men and the fact that a greater proportion of these workers are 
young affect both their average ?kill and their ability to organize. In 
a Liverpool factory the proportion of employees remaining after 10 
years was in case of women 7 per cent, and in case of men and boys 
42 per cent; of those who remained after 5 years the proportion of 
women was 22 per cent, and of men 64 per cent ; and of those on the 
pay rolls 3 years previously the proportion remaining was, women 
t51 per cent, men 61 per cent. This employer stated : 

The difference between the sexes in the matter of emplojrment, so 
far as our experience goes, is that boys up to the age of 16 come 
and go with great frequency ; after that age they remain permanent 
fixtures. With girls it is exactly the opposite. From 14 to 18 a 
very large proportion remain; after that age they are continually 
leaving, generally to get married, or for otlier domestic reasons. 

The importance of this influence upon wages is suggested by the 
fact that married women, in spite of disabilities peculiar to their 
status, and especiaUy that more of them relatively have to bear the 
burden of household duties after factory hours, generally receive 
higher wages. In the Birmingham cycle trade married women's 
earnings average lis. ($2.68), while the general average for women 
above 21 is 10s. 6d. ($2.66). Employers state: "They are more in- 
dependent and better skilled and therefore always get more on piece- 
work ; " and, " Married women are in responsible positions, and are 
steadier and more skilled and so get better wages." Also, the in- 
fluence of married women has been toward shortening hours. In the 
Lancashire spinning districts the wages of women average highest 
where the percentage of married women among the employees is 
greatest. 

The following classified wage averages are from the Board of 
Trade Report of 1886, and, though not recent, are fairly representa- 
tive of those prevailing in the textile trades during the succeeding 
two decades* A trade dispute in the cotton industry at present (1908) 
has put out of date the most recent infoiination from Lancashire. 
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WAGES PER WEEK OF WOMEN AND GIRLS IX TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 
[From the Board of Trade Report^ 188a. 1 





Average 
wages. 


I'er cent of all women and girls whose fhll-time eam- 
tnfa were— 


IndiMtiy. 


Under 
92.43. 


12.43 1 «3.65 ! $4.87 
axtd un- and un- i and un- 
der »3.«5. ; der $4.87. ! der «t}.08. 


«6.08 
and over. 


UiicitfitTO and Cheshira oatton 9.51 

Yorkabi re and lAHcashire woolen ... -^^ ^ 


m.7 

45.3 


419 i 82.a 12.1 
64.0 1 25.3 .1 


0.8 


Yorkshire woolen and stofl 

West England stuff 


2.78 
2. GO 


«2.8| .«' 

54.7 





The liigher wages in Lancashire in the cotton industry are due in 
part at least to trade unions, and woolen wages may be indirectly 
affected by cotton wages in that district. Earnings are higher in 
districts where the textile manufactures are most centralized and 
hi^ily organized, and lowest where they are only a subsidiary in- 
dustry. 

In Dundee an investigation made in 1904 showed the following 
wages paid women workers in the jute and flax mills of that city: 

WOMEN'S WAGES PER WEEK IN DUNT)EE TEXTILE MILLS, BY OCCUPATIONS. 

1004. 



Occupation. 



Lowest 
wage. 



Highest 
wage. 



Median 
wage. 



Predomi- 
nant 
wage. 



Number of 

ob<«en'a- 
tioos. 



Number 
receiving 
predomi- 
nant 
wage. 



Preparers.. 
Shifteni.... 
Bptbners... 

Wiadcra («> 
Weavers («) 



$1.44 
1.76 
L76 

L70 
1.22 



$8.04 
2.83 
8.10 

S.35 
S.65 



12.15 
2.08 
2.3S 

2.68 
2.92 



92.15 
2.01 
2. 88 
2.68 
2.«2 
2.92 
8.41 



85 
26 
184 

81 
46 



4 

107 

hi 
MO 



I 



• Pieceworkers. 



••.Vt each predominant wage. 



The weekly wages of 200 male preparers were secured, showing a 
median wage of 10s. 4d. ($2.51), and a predominant wage of the same 
amount; and 80 male shifters received a median wage of 9s. 5d. 
($2.29), while the predominant rates, paid to 16 in each case, were 
9s. 5<i ($2^), and lOs. 3d. ($2.49). The half timers whose wages 
were investigated numbered 150, and they received a median wage of 
4s, (97 cents), and a predominant rate, paid to 35, of 3s. 7d. (87 
cents). The median earnings of men power loom operatives were 
19s. ($4.62), while men working on carpet looms earned 12s. ($2.92). 
In a Liverpool rope factory, with over 100 women employees, the 
average earnings of the women were as follows in the occupations 
stated: Preparers, 10s. ($2.43) ; carders, 8s. 2id. ($2) ; opening knots, 
6s. 10|d. ($1.67) ; spinning green hemp, 9s. 7^d. ($2.34) ; machine 
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spinning, 12s. ($2.92) ; hand spinning, 13s. ($3.16). In another fac- 
tory of the same kind the per cent of women and girls employed 
earning under 6s. ($1.46) was 39; those earning 6s. and under 8s. 
($1.46 and under $1.95) was 19; those earning 8s. and under 10s. 
($1.95 and under $2.43) was 11; those earning 10s. and under 12s. 
($2.43 and under $2.92) was 11; and those earning 12s. and over 
($2.92 and over) was 20. 

One of the most complete recent investigations of the wages of 
women has been made in Birmingham. From these tables the fol- 
lowing are quoted: 



RANGE OF WEEKLY WAGES AND AVERAGE WAGE OP GIRLS AND OP WOMEN 
IN BIRMINGHAM. BY OCCUPATIONS. 



Occupation. 



Range of 
wages. 



Average wage of— 



Girls 
under 18. 



Women 
18 and 
over. 



Metal working: 

Cartridge-case makers 

Bedstead lacquerers 

Brass polishers 

Brass-core makers 

Chandelier lathe hands 

Cycle press hands 

Electnc-switch makers 

Pen press hands 

Pen grinders 

Screw machinists 

Clothing: 

Corset machinists 

Trousers hands 

Coat hands 

Confectionery: Candy wrappers 

Jewelrj-: 

Gold polishers 

Watch-Jewel turners and polishers 

Gold-chain makers 

Silver-chain makers 

Paper and printing: 

Bindery sewers 

Bindery folders 

Press feeders 

Leather: 

Boot machinists 

Harness stitchers 

Glass: Polishers 

Laundry: 

Washers 

Ironers 

Sorters and packers 



«0.73 

90. 97 to 4.62 

1.22 to 4.38 

1.46 to 7.80 

1.22 to 8.41 

1.10 to 4.10 

.97 to 6.08 

.73 to 3.41 

.73 to 8.89 

1.46 to 4.82 

.73 to 8.16 
.24 to 8.89 
.37 to 4.38 
.97 to 2.43 

1.22to 4.87 

.78to 8.89 

.49 to 4.87 

.61 to 4.87 

.97 to 8.65 
.97tO 2.92 
.85tO 2.68 

.24 to 8.41 
.78 to 4.38 
.85 to 4.14 

2.92 
.73 to 4.87 
.85tO 2.43 



t2.18 
1.80 
1.68 



1.88 
2.01 
2.01 
L55 
2.16 
1.83 

L70 
L46 
L64 
L82 

L46 



1.64 
.97 

L70 
1.95 
L42 

L95 
1.96 
L46 



1.76 
1.64 



S2.68 
2.80 
8.28 
4.25 
2.49 
2.43 
8.98 
2.25 
2.80 
2.31 

2.19 
8.04 
8.61 
2.19 

8.06 
2.92 
8.58 
2.68 

2.92 
2.87 
2.83 

2.74 
2.56 
2.92 

2.07 
2.41 
2.19 



The two most significant facts shown by the above table, and they 
are confirmed by the much more elaborate table covering several hun- 
dred occupations upon which it is based, are the low maximum aver- 
age wage, of about $4 a week, and the uniformity of average earn- 
ings in a great variety of trades requiring different grades of skill 
and responsibility. Whether a girl polishes glassware or watch 
jewels, her average wage is the same; but she earns a trifle more, pos- 
sibly because the work is heavier or less genteel, if she polishes brass. 

The London shop trades show the same tendency to a uniform 
wage. In clothing factories wages vary from 12s. to 20s. ($2.92 to 
$4.87) a week; embroiderers earn from 15s. to 18s. ($3.65 to $4.38) 
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weekly; jewel-case workers, 16s. ($3.89) ; milliners, from 15s. to 25s. 
($3.65 to $6.08); upholsterers (sewing), 15s. ($3.65). There are 
exceptional instances of higher or lower earnings in all these trades, 
but the averages fall within the same limits. Women's wages in 
Great Britain, like their hour of arriving at their place of work, 
seem to be governed by custom, and though their level is rising from 
year to year they do not yet present the diversity characteristic of 
the pay of other workers. 

INFLUENCE OF THE FACTORY ACTS UPON DISTRIBU- 
TION OF EMPLOYMENT AMONG MEN, WOMEN, AND 
CHILDREN. 

When the early factory laws of Great Britain went into force 
women workers opposed provisions in the factory acts limiting their 
hours of work for fear that such limitation would lead to the dis- 
placement of women by men. Women had been substituted for chil- 
dren in textile mills when the hours of the latter were first limited, 
and it was, perhaps, natural that the women should fear being in 
turn supplanted. But while the factory law has doubtless caused 
some redistribution of employment among workers of different age 
and sex it has not upon the whole lessened the demand for female 
labor. 

It is true that there has been a decrease in the proportion of the 
female population working in industrial occupations since the fac- 
tory acts first went into force, but there has been an increase pre- 
cisely in those occupations where those acts might have been expected 
to have most influence. The following table gives the number of 
female employees in every thousand workers in several of the more 
important industries where the hours of labor have been restricted 
by factory legislation, by 10-year periods, from 1861 to 1901 : 

NUMBER OF FEMALES IN EVERY 1,000 EMPLOYEES, BY INDUSTRIES. 

1861 TO 1901. 



Industry. 



Bookbinding 

Boote and Btiow 

Cotton manufactures 

Pottervand porcelain 

Tailoring 

Tobacco manufactures 

Woolen and worsted manufactures 



1861. 


1871. 


1881. 


1891. 


450 


488 


527 


554 


354 


115 


160 


185 


567 


698 


620 


609 


811 


854 


384 


385 


208 


264 


330 


427 


221 


296 


436 


548 


461 


513 


561 


657 



1901. 



210 
628 
392 
471 
601 
582 



Meantime restrictive legislation, assisted by other favoring con- 
ditions, has lessened the employment of children. The per cent of 
the total number of children between the ages of 10 and 15 engaged 
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in gainful occupations in England and Wales was as follows for the 
eorrespoiiding lO^year periods: 

PER CENT OF CHILDREN 10 AND UNDER 15 YEARS OF AGE ENGAGED IN 
GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS. BY SEX. 1861 TO IftOl. 



Sex. 



Per eemt efoga^ed in gainful occupy 
tioDsin^ 



18SL 



1871. 



1881. 



1891. 



1901. 



Male» 10 and under 15 yeawolaKe.... 
Females 10 and under 15 years of age. 



29.2 



82.1 
20.4 



22.9 
15.1 



2«.0 



21.9 
12. G 



It appears that women still continue to take the children's places in 
the factories to some extent. The per cent of the total workers in the 
textile industries who were males of different ages and who were 
females is gi^en in the following table : 



PER CENT OF MALE AND OF FEMALE WOftKERS IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 
1835. 1850. 1885, AND 1890. 


Sex. 


Per cent in textile industries in— 


1835. ! 186Q. 


tm. 


1890. 


Children under 13 vears of a^e 


13 6 
13 11 
25 27 

1 


9 
8 
27 
56 


5 


Males 13 to 18 years of age 


8 


Males over 18 years of asre ^ 

Temnlflfl over IS yenrfof affe^. ..^.r..-- ,.r»,rr,,,-T.r,-,,.,r t ■.-- 


28 
59 







More recent figures show a continued decrease of child employment 
in the cotton trade. 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN THE COTTON INDUSTRY, CLASSIFIED AS HALF 
TIMERS, YOLTSG PERSONS. AND ADULTS. 1895 AND IfKXS. 



Classification. 



Half timers (under 13 or 14 years) .. 
Young persons (13 or 14 to 18 years) 
Adults 

Total 



1895. 



56,625 
288,078 
^2,048 



1,075,751 



1905. 



81,744 
208,003 
786,681 



1,026,878 



Therefore, while the total number of employees in the cotton indus- 
try in 1905 was nearly 50,000 less than the number employed in 1895, 
the number of adults employed was greater by more than 4,000. It 
has been previously mentioned that there has recently been an increase 
in the number of half timers employed in the north England textile 
districts, due to the great activity of manufactures, which created an 
unusual demand for labor. Probably this movement has now ceased, 
^nder normal conditions the factory law discourages evexi where it 
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permits the employment of children. Many employers will not en- 
gage half timers because it is too much trouble to take care of school 
certificates, j>ay fees for medical examinations, and comply with the 
other formalities required. In a less degree there is the same disad- 
vantage in employing young persons. A factory owner whose em- 
ployees are all over 18 years of age is relieved of the worst embar- 
rassments of government supervision. Half timers do not fit in with 
the routine of many factories, because they serve but part of the work- 
ing hours. The influence of the factory law in discouraging child 
^nployment has been reenforced by the growing complexity of indus- 
try, which places a greater premium upon mature and intelligent 
workers. 

To return to the employment of women, it was remarked that the 
proportion of the female population working in industrial occupa- 
tions has declined during the past centurj'. The following table shows 
the proportion of the total population of males and females, respec- 
tively, above 10 years of age reported as occupied at each ceiisus 
period: 

PER CENT OF MALES AND OF FEMALES OVER 10 YEARS OLD REPORTED AS 
OCCrPIED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1881, 1891, AND 1901. 



Sex. 


1881. 


1891. 


1901. 


M fllw - - 


82.7 
33.5 


82.7 
84.0 


83.4 


Females 


81.6 







The slight increase in 1891, which is also shown in the figures relat- 
ing to the employment of children, is ascribed to peculiar industrial 
conditions of a temporary nature. The proportion of women em- 
ployed in Ireland is less than in England ; the proportion employed 
in England is the same as the average for the United Kingdom, and 
the proportion in Scotland is considerably higher than in either of 
the other countries,. being 33 per cent. In Scotland, possibly because 
the children are kept in school longer, women take the place of young 
people more than elsewhere in industrial life, and they engage in 
occupations followed in England by men. 

There is a prevalent opinion in England that the proportion of 
women is increasing in the industries. Commenting upon this, the 
chief lady statistician of the Board of Trade says that this is due to 
the entry into the labor market of middle-class women, who engage 
in new occupations, and to the substitution of skilled workers em- 
ployed full time for a larger number of unskilled workers intermit- 
tently employed. 
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Some of the chief industrial occupations where female labor is 
decreasing are coal mining, furniture making, lace making, and the 
manufacture of gloves. In lace making and also in the manufacture 
of paper fewer women are employed than formerly, because they 
have been displaced by machinery. Rag-cutting machinery more 
particularly has thrown them out of paper mills. They have been 
displaced to some extent in printing offices by folding machines, 
which are operated by men. In laundry work also there are relatively 
fewer women than formerly, though they still constitute over 95 per 
cent of the employees, because the introduction of machinery has 
made work for men that previously did not exist in these establish- 
ments. 

Previous investigators had shown that even if the proportion of 
the total female population employed remained the same, the propor- 
tion of occupied females in industrial pursuits was falling, while the 
proportion engaged in domestic service, teaching, and other vocations 
rose. The later investigation of the Board of Trade emphasized the 
decline in industrial pursuits, as refuting the idea that women were 
driving men out of the trades. The conclusion of this report was 
that the employment of married women was decreasing; that casual 
employment was decreasing, but that there was an increase in the 
number of young women under 25 with definite occupations and of 
middle-class women. However, the employment of women was not 
increasing relatively to that of men. There was " not a single case 
of absolute decrease in the number of males in any groups (of occupa- 
tions) which did not show an absolute decrease in the number of 
females." The greatest advance in female employment was in the 
case of tailoring, where there was also an absolute increase in the 
number of men. In textiles men and boys were gaining at the expense 
of women, and in boot and shoe manufactures the reverse was occur- 
ring. It needs to be remembered that in these comparisons it is neces- 
sary to make a distinction between absolute and relative increases in 
the number of either sex employed. In some occupations, such as 
tailoring, a man cutter may prepare goods for anywhere from 10 to 
50 female workers. An expansion of the trade or its concentration 
in larger factories might increase the proportion of female workers, 
though the absolute number of male cutters employed was larger 
than before. 

The relative employment of the two sexes shows some interesting 
variations in different cotton-manufacturing districts. In large urban 
centers, such as Wigan, Manchester, and Salford, where the greatest 
proportion of cotton operatives are women and girls, the greatest pro- 
portion of women and girl workers are not cotton operatives. In 
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Blackburn, Burnley, Preston, and Oldham, where the proportion of 
wom^i and girl workers who are cotton operatives is highest, the 
proportion of men and boys who are cotton operatives is also highest. 
The factory acts have not displaced women, according to the best 
testimony, partly because other influences are segregating men and 
women into noncompeting occupations, as was mentioned in con- 
nection with wages. Two principal causes for this have been the 
division of labor and the introduction of machinery. The latter, 
however, has acted in two directions, displacing women where it 
made possible continuous processes, carried on by complicated 
mechanism with little labor, or where the machinery introduced was 
heavy and required skill to operate, and displacing men where it sub- 
stituted a simple repetition process for more complicated manipula- 
tion. The substitution in paper making of a continuous mechanical 
process for separate semi-mechanical operations and the introduction 
of heavy machines for lace making illustrate the former influence. 
Similarly in the United States men have replaced women in some 
branches of knitting since the introduction of machinery for making 
full-fashioned hose. On the other hand, machinery has increased 
the number of women employed in watch manufacture. In Lan- 
cashire the proportion of women in thi^ industry rose from 4.6 per 
cent to 13.78 per cent during the decade ending with 1901. An in- 
crease of women in the tailoring trades and in the boot and shoe trade 
has followed the more extensive use of sewing machines. In Birming- 
ham, where women are largely employed at metal presses and light 
lathe work, the introduction of machinery has caused them to displace 
men in the following industries : Brass lathe burnishing, chain mak- 
ing, cycle saddle making, general cycle work, enameling saucepans, 
piano frames, etc., harness stitching, cheap jewelry, lens grinding, 
making corset fasteners, wood box making, wire mattress weaving, 
military ornaments, printing press feeding, tailoring, tin plate and 
other press stamping, whip making, umbrella and umbrella frame 
making, book making, and core making in brass foundries. Machinery 
has in some cases simply transferred women's work from the home to 
the factory. File cutting and nail making are among such industries. 
At Birmingham pen making alone employs about 7,000 women, or 90 
per cent of the employees in this industry. Women are employed in 
place of men because (1) they become more dexterous in the purely 
mechanical work, (2) they are less impatient over its monotony, and 
(3) they are cheaper. In the manufacture of jewelry there is the fol- 
lowing distribution of occupations between men and women : Men do 
large and small work, refining and assaying, modeling, casting and al- 
ternative processes, electroplating, spoon and fork making, enameling. 
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engraring^ chasings aad esabosBiDg^ jewel ctttting and pol^htng, and 
gem setting, wlule wonben do burnishing, hand polishing, and jewelry 
policing. Both men and women are employed at chain making and 
piereii)^. Lathe polishing is 6iaae by men in London and by women 
in Birmingham^ It seems not unaisual for women to enter a new 
branch of a trade somewhat earlier in the proyinces than in the 
metropolis, possibly because outside of London they meet less resasl- 
ance from old customs and long-established unions^ The eniry ol 
women into chain making was favored by the sub^ltution of ma- 
chinery for hand processes. Piercing, which resembles fretwork, 
is done with a file upoA fine work or with a saw upon large pieces. 
Saw piercing is now a woman^s trade in Birmingham, though still 
done by m«n in London. Sometimes the transiticm frcon men to 
women is very rapid. In oiie cycle factory, in 1902, 80 men were 
employed at from 3(Ds. to 40s. ($7.30 to $9.7a> a week; in 1905 the 
men numbered but 20, women oq the same machines doing the rest 
of the work at a wage in no case exceeding 18s. ($4.38). '* When the 
men were dismissed they were told to go home and send their wives 
back in their places.'' Li a tin factory where in 1885 the proportion 
of men to women was as five to one it was in 1900 as one to two. 

Even where machinery has not been introduced in an industry, a 
greater division of labor often makes opening for women. A gen- 
eration or so ago the jewel cases of London were made by men^ who 
constructed and finished the entire case, and earned up to 36s. ($8.76) 
a week. Now men make the carved wooden boxes, but women cover 
and line them for a wage seldom exceeding 18s. ($4.3&) a week. 

Trade unions have fought against the introduction of women in 
all industries where labor is organized and where wmnen have be- 
come real competitors with men. This is notably true in the printing 
trades. In Edinburgh the introduction of women dates from a dis- 
pute between the employers and the compositors' union, in which 
girls were brought in as strike breakers. At several other places in 
Great Britain women compositors were introduced for the same pur- 
pose. As a result of a trade dispute, a Birmingham pot and kettle 
maker dismissed his union men in 1898 and replaced them witli 
women. A dispute with union cigar makers as to the proporticm of 
apprentices to be employed is said to have occasioned the first use of 
women in that occupation. They have practically replaced men as 
strippers and cigar makers in the outside cities, though men still 
ccMitrol conditions in these trades in London. 

After won^n have secured a foothold in a trade where there is sex 
competition, the {proportion employed sometimes increases but slowly. 
For instance, from 1881 to 1901 the per cent of women and girls of 
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the total number employed in the industries just mentioned, in Liver- 
pool, was as follows: 

PER CENT OF FEMALES OF TOTAL EMPLOYEES IN BOOKBINDING. IX PRIXTTNG, 
AND IN CIGAR MAKING, LIVEaiPOOI^ 1881. 1891, AND 1001. 





Industry. 


j 188L j 


1891. 

69.4 
77.2 


1901. 


Bookbind Idk 




67.9' 


70.6 


PriatiBg and UlhQKnipfaii« . . . 




::::::::::::::::: 7?:?' 


9.7 
79.9 






1 





The proportion of women employed fluctuates in some industries, 
as indicated in the following table : 

PER CENT OP FEMALES OF TOTAL El^fPLOYEES IN THE MANrFACTI'RE OF 
£XPLX)SIVES AND MATCHES AND OF SOAP. LIVEttPOOL, 1881. 1891. AND 1901. 



Industry. 



Explosives and matches. , 



1881. 



79.1 
Soap making I 53.5 



1891. i9au 



89.4 75.9 

64.2 1 62.5 

I 



While the number of women engaged in industrial work is decreas- 
ing in proportion to the total number of women occupied and in 
proportion to the total population, it is possible — though the fact 
can not be verified by statistics — that the industrial product of women 
is not relatively declining. The total employment measured in days 
of work of woman labor even may have increased ; for the number of 
women returned by the census as occupied in various industries is no 
index to the intensity and continuity of employment of each indi- 
vidual. A smaller number of women may be working more days than 
formerly. And all of our statistics, indicating increases of female 
labor in so many factory occupations and its extension into new fields, 
suggest that much industrial labor which even until recently was dis- 
tributed among the homes is now becoming concentrated in larger 
manufacturing establishments. And this is a process which appears 
to have been, in its broad aspects^ unhampered by the restriction of 
hours through factory legislation. 

INFUJENCE OF THE FACTORY ACTS UPON THE 
GENERAL WELFARE OF WORKERS. 

Apart from wages and hours of work, both of which fundamental 
conditions of workers' welfare have improved while the factory acts 
have been in force, and partly on account of them, some less direct 
and more general effects can be traced to these statutes. But this is 
a field that covers nearly all the ground for future reforms and exten- 
sions of this legislation, and the topic is one that in its larger interr 
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pretation deals with, the things left undone rather than with the 
things which have been done. Improved factory accommodation, 
better sanitation, separation of the sexes during labor, the guarding 
of dangerous machinery and processes, have all protected and perhaps 
bettered the health and morals of operatives. At least that has been 
the direct object of these regulations, and without them conditions 
would be vastly worse than they are at present. But supervision of 
life inside the factories has not after all reached the heart of the 
question. The home and family as affected by the factory afford a 
problem that can be only partly solved by legislation touching the 
factory alone. 

Preliminary to considering this main question, there are some 
material and moral benefits to be traced directly to the factory laws. 
They have made the hours of work more regular, relieving workers 
of the tyranny of their own bad habits and of inefficient industrial 
administration, whereby formerly they experienced alternations of 
idleness and excessive labor injurious alike to their health and morals. 

The requirement that a child shall have passed a certain educational 
standard, and that if a half timer he shall attend school the full 
five sessions every week, has helped to enforce compulsory education ; 
and the necessity of physical certificates based upon an examination 
by a qualified surgeon in order to obtain employment has made 
parents more intelligently solicitous for the health of their children. 
Cases often occur where parents first learn of a child's latent disease 
or deformity when the child is examined for a physical certificate, 
and in some instances this leads to prompt and successful treatment. 

The presence of factory inspectors in every district, and their 
periodical visits to factories, foster a sense of responsibility for the 
welfare of workers that makes many employers go beyond the re- 
quirements of the law. This affects the moral protection of women 
operatives as well as the comfort of their material surroundings. A 
woman worker can confide things to an inspector of her own sex that 
otherwise would never reach the ears of her employer, and such con- 
fidences are sometimes necessary in the interest of factory discipline 
and of the weightiest welfare of female operatives. 

We now come to three of the most important questions relating to 
factory life — the employment of married women, infant mortality, 
and physical degeneration. All of these questions are interdependent. 
Legislation might directly influence only the first of them. 

The industrial employment of women does not appear materially 
to affect their marriage rate. Statistics show the following per cent 
remaining single at different ages in England and Wales, in London 
and in East London separately, and in five of the textile cities wherei 
women are most largely employed in factories. 
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PER CENT OP SINGLE WOMEN AT DIFFERENT AGE PERIODS, BY LOCALITY. 





Age periods. 


Locality. 


15 and 

under 

20. 


20 and 

under 

25. 


25 and 

under 

35. 


35 and 

under 

45. 


England and Wales 


98 


70 


83 


16 






London 


98 
97 


71 
57 


86 
21 


19 


East London (a) 


9 






Blackburn 


99 
99 
97 
98 
98 


70 
72 
64 
68 
71 


33 
32 
27 
29 
85 


16 


Bolton 


15 


Burnley 


X4 


Oldham 


12 


Preaton 


19 







■ In East London there is a low i 
women who are employed there is a 1 



►er cent of women employed in factories, but of the 
ligh per cent married. 



These figures show only normal variations, or differences which it 
would be difficult to explain on the ground of industrial employment. 
They dispose equally of the claim sometimes made that the high 
earnings of girls in the cotton districts lead them to make early and 
improvident marriages; or that when a woman becomes self-support- 
ing at an early age she is less disposed to marry. The large per cent 
of women married among the East London poor is the most signifi- 
cant fact in the table. 

Possibly one reason why cotton factory girls do not avoid marriage 
is that it makes little change in their manner of living. A lady 
factory inspector reports: 

At 13 years of age a majority of these women have begun to 
work in a factory, to handle their own money, to mix with a large 
number of people with all the excitement and gossip of factory life. 
They thus m most cases grow up entirely ignorant of everything 
pertaining to domesticity. After marriage, therefore, it is hardly 
probable that they will willingly relinquish this life to undertake 
work of which they are in so large a measure i^orant, and which is 
robbed of all that is to them pleasant and exciting. 

Another lady expert, comparing conditions in south England with 
those in these textile cities, says : 

The women of the north have not been inclined to regard industrial 
employment merely as a means of a livelihood for a short period 
preceding marriage ; they have regarded it as their occupation m life 
far more than domestic management. In the south of England, 
where factory industries are of but small magnitude and the demand 
for domestic servants is much greater, the attitude of working girls 
is entirely different. As a rule they look forward to marriage as 
releasing them from industry. 

Yet the proportion of married women occupied varies widely in 
different parts of the textile counties. In 1901 it was 37.9 per cent 
in Blackburn, or considerably more than the proportion of all women 
returned as occupied in the United Kingdom, and only 15.1 per ceq^ 
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in Bolton, in the same vicinity. However, Blackburn is a weaving 
town and Bolton a spinning center, which explains this discrep- 
ancy, married women being more largely employed in the former 
occupation. The following table gives more general figures for the 
textile districts: 

TER CENT OP WOMEN OVER 18 YEARS OF AGE WHO ARE EMPLOYED AND PER 
CENT OF TUOSE EMPLOYED WHO ARE MARRIED OR WIDOWED, BY TEXTILE 
DISTRICTS. 





Per cent of women 
employed— 


Textile diutrict. 


Who are 
over 18 
years 
of ago. 


Over 18 
yearn 
of age 
who are 
married 
or wid- 
owed. 


Lancashire and Cheshire cotton mills 


67.2 
88.0 
7«.9 
62.9 


82.9 


Yorkshire woolen mills 


29.8 


Yorkshire mixed woolen and worsted mill? 


23.6 


Yorkshire wonted mills ^: 


21.2 



It is foand that relatively fewer married or widowed women work 
in mills in small towns than in mills situated in large cities, in the 
Dundee flax and jute mills the proportion of female employees over 
18 years of age who are married is estimated (upcm a basis of replies 
obtained from 3^69 women workers) to be 25 per cent. The census 
figures for 1901 indicate a wide variation in the proportion of mar- 
ried and widowed women occupied in various parts of the country, 
the extremes in industrial cities ranging from about 12 per cent to 40 
per cent. A different per cent, that of all the occupied women who are 
married and widowed^ according to the last census, in the Lancashire 
cities having over 100,000 population, is given in the last column of 
the following table : 

NUMBER OP FEMALES OVER 10 YEARS OF AGE, NUMBER AND PER CENT WHO 
ARE OCCUPIED, AND NUMBER AND PER CENT OP THOSE OCCUPIED WHO ARE 
MARRIED, BY LOCALITY. 



LocalUy. 



Total fe- 
male popu 
lation over 
10 years 
of age. 



Total oc- 
cupied 
females 
over 10. 



Women 

occupied 

who are 

married or 

widowed. 



Vet cent 
ot tQtal f e- 
maleis over 
10 who are 
occupied. 



Per cent of 

total occu* 
pied fe-- 

males who 
are mar- 
ried or 

widowed. 



Blackburn.., 

Bolton 

Liverpool.... 
Manchester. 

Oldham 

Preston 

Sallord 



Total . 



66,863 

70,461 
276,094 
219,630 

68.050 

48,588 
88,681 



81,445 
80,283 
86,058 
86,975 
28,040 
25,284 
33,640 



10,708 
6,411 
21,457 
22,764 
6,286 
7,488 
7,919 



66.8 
tt.0 
80.9 
89.6 
48.8 
62.0 
87.9 



841 
17. a 
26.8 
26.2 
22.4 
2^4 
23.5 



815,862 



82D,784 



81,98£ 



89.8 



26.fi 
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These percentages, however, are subject to a very important quali- 
fication on account of the varying extent to which young girls are em- 
ployed in different industries. They disguise the fact that in Black- 
bum nearly one-fifth of the total female population over 10 years 
of age consists of occupied married women, while in Salford less 
than one-eleventh falls into this category. These latter are the im- 
portant proportions from the sociological point of view. 

In Birmingham the percentages are somewhat lower, the mar- 
ried or widowed fcwrming 23 per cent of the occupied females and 
21 per cent of those engaged in factories. In London, 23.7 per cent 
of the occupied women are widowed or married. A private investiga- 
tion in Liverpool, covering several thousand women workers, indi- 
cated that the per cent of the female employees who were married 
or widowed, in different industries, was as follows: Cotton, 51.6; 
shirt makers and seamstresses, 41.9; hemp and rope works, 38.4; 
tailoresses, 27.5; milliners and dressmakers, 17.3; oil, grease, soap, 
and resin works, 11.7; tobacco factories, 10.6; food workers, 9.6; 
paper boxes and bags and stationery, 9.3; bookbinders, 8.7; bleach- 
ing, printing, and dye works, 5.4 ; printing and lithographing ofiices, 
4.3; explosives and match factories, 2.9. As a rule married women 
are found more largely in trades followed partly in the homes. But 
they have an important place in factory industries both in the textile 
districts and in Birmingham. These figures are considerably higher 
in some industries than the average for the United States, where, in 
1900, but 21.2 per cent of the female cotton mill operatives were 
married, widowed, or divorced, 28.8 per cent of the seamstresses, 
14.2 per cent of the shirt makers, and 19.7 per cent of the tailoresses. 
But in some of the trades employing a smaller number of women the 
per cent of married employees is higher than in England. The pro- 
portion of married employees varies in different factories in the 
same city and industry. In two of eight pen factories at Birming- 
ham half the female employees were married; in four, more than 
one-third were married; and in the two remaining, about one-third 
were married. 

One of the most important economic effects of the employment of 
married women is its influence upon men's wages. In factory trades 
married women are said to be most extensively employed where 
women's wages are highest. This is not alone because married women 
usually receive higher wages, for the average wage of girls under 18 
years is highest where the proportion of married operatives is great- 
est. In summing up these facts, the statistician of the Board of Trade 
attributes them — ^"(1) To the higher wages obtainable by girls and 
by women in this part of the cotton district, and (2) to the lower 
wages earned by men in this part of the cotton district, both circum- 
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stances rendering women reluctant to give up work after marriage." 
Here, at least, we find the two conditions of high female and low male 
wages combined, whichever may be the cause of the other. In a 
recent sociological study of Westham, one of the big London work- 
irigmen's suburbs, the investigators conclude : " There is a tendency 
for industries employing cheap women's and children's labor to arise 
in casual labor districts, and the casual laborer is often kept in a 
district by his family's occupation." The comment upon this con- 
dition is that "the women and children support the man, who de- 
generates into a loafer." In Dundee, where similar conditions obtain, 
investigators express the following opinion : " It is our impression 
that the married woman in Dundee is seldom continuously at work 
when the regular earnings of her husband are over £1 [$4.87]. Sev- 
eral of the married women expressed the opinion that men should be 
paid at least £1 [$4.87] a week, and wives would then have no need 
to work." 

Among the most important social effects of the employment of mar- 
ried women is its influence upon housekeeping and diet, upon the care 
and control of children, and upon infant mortality. In many cases 
bad home conditions and the fact the wife is working may both 
alike be due to a third cause, which most frequently is a drunken 
husband. On the other hand, the drunken husband may be the prod- 
uct of the factory woman's ill-kept home. In Birmingham the homes 
of occupied women were found generally neater than was expected, 
though they did not compare favorably with those where the wife 
was not employed. But especially in the textile districts of north 
England the employment of wives in factories has led to lower 
standards of family comfort and to unwholesome diet. Factory 
surgeons, inspectors, and social workers in this part of England all 
comment upon the absence of wholesome and well-cooked food, for 
which less economical and less nutritious diet is substituted. Bread, 
sometimes butter or drippings, and boiled tea seem to be the staple 
fare. Children often have nothing but " bread and tap " (dry bread 
and hydrant water) for their luncheon. Sometimes the same fare is 
continued at night, while the parents have cold food with a pint of 
beer, strengthened with rum, at a public house. In Scotland kitchen 
economy is better understood. Here porridge supplements bread, 
and rice, potatoes, peas, and broth are more common on the tables. 

Regularity of school attendance may be assumed as an index of 
the care of children. In Birmingham private investigation shows 
that from homes where the mother works only 27.8 per cent of the 
children attend school regularly, as compared with 50.5 per cent from 
homes where the mother is not employed. There are at hand no cor- 
responding statistics from other places, but testimony supports the 
opinion that the condition is approximately the same elsewhere. 
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It is also the testimony that the employment of married women 
tends to diminish the birth rate, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
when the family income is dependent largely upon the work of the 
wife she will be indisposed to interrupt it by assuming the duties 
of a mother. One of the lady sanitary inspectors of Bradford writes : 
*' I am sorry to say that motherhood interferes with wage-earning, 
and therefore any and every means are adopted to prevent this.'* 
The number of births per 1,000 women between the ages of 15 and 
45, in Bradford and in England and Wales, was as follows during 
the 3-year periods indicated: 

BIRTHS PER 1,000 WOMEN BETWEEN THE AGES OP 15 AND 45. IN CERTAIN 
3-YEAR PERIODS AND IN 1906. BY LOCALITY. 



Locality. 

• 


1880-1882. 


1890-1892. 


1900-1902. 


1906. 


Bradford 


129.1 
147.7 


105.3 
129.7 


83.8 
114.8 


76. 1^ 


Rngiand HTid Wales. . . . , 


(«) 








• Not reportec 


1. 









The Dundee investigations suggest, though sufficient statistics were 
not obtained to confirm the point, that the employment of women in 
factories before childbirth may cause their children to be of light 
weight; and the deaths due to a number of causes attributable to the 
general condition of prematurity are probably larger than the average 
among the infants of this class of workers. 

The relation of the factory employment of women to infant mortal- 
ity seems well established, though there must be other important fac- 
tors in the problem. In Bradford the mortality of children under 
1 year is 160 per 1,000 among working mothers, as compared with 
40.8 per 1,000 among those of mothers who are not working. The 
following table gives some suggestive figures pointing to similar 
results. " Infantile mortality " means number of deaths per 1,000 
infants under 1 year of age. 

INFANTILE MORTALITY. 1806 TO 1906, AND PER CENT OP OCCUPIED WOMEN 
15 AND UNDER 85 YEARS OF AGE WHO ARE MARRIED OR WIDOWED, IN 
SPECIFIED LOCALITIES. 



LocaUty. 


Annual 
deaths 
per 1,000 
infants 
under 1 
year of 
age. 1896 
to 1906. 


Per cent of women 

15 and under 35 

years of age who 

are occupied. 




Total. 


Married 

or 
widowed. 


England and Wales 


133 


(«) 


(«) 




Burnley 


208 
208 
183 
170 
166 


90.9 
89.4 
9L8 
87.8 
87.4 


59.7 


Preston 


50.5 


Blackburn 


68.9 


Oldbam 


83.4 


Bolton.. 


24.7 







• Not reported. 
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Factory employment of women seems to be the only condition 
common to these textile towns that sufficiently distinguishes them 
from England and Wales as a whole to account for their relatively 
high infant mortality. But the fact that the infant mortality does 
not vary in direct ratio to the proportion of married women em- 
ployed suggests other contributory causes. This suspicion is 
strengthened by the fact that the ratio of infant nK)rtality has 
recently risen in Preston and Blackburn, though the employment of 
women in those cities is declining. But this may be due to poorw 
heredity and the persistence of household customs, the outgrowth of 
previous employment. The following table relating to 331 families 
in Dundee adds to the force of the one already given : 

CHILDREN, LIVING AND DEAD, IN CERTAIN FAMILIES INVESTIGATED IN 
DUNDEE WHERE MOTHERS WORK BEFORE AND AFTER CHILDBIRTH COM- 
PARED WITH FAMILIES WHERE MOTHERS DO NOT WORK. 





Number 

of 
mothers. 


Number of ehiklren— 




Bom. 


Uving. 


Dead. 


Died first 
year. 


IfothflTs worWnff ...i.... 


240 
91 


865 
400 


866 
266 


&ao 

196 


462 


Mothers not working 


168 







Where mothers worked a majority of the children are dead, where 
they did not work a majority are alive (all the mothers are from the 
working, classes) , and the resi)ective mortality per 1,000 births, dur- 
ing the first year, is 522 and 365. Ccwnmenting on this condition ihe 
Dundee investigators say : " The obligation to support a family and 
also to bring it up is an unnatural condition of life, which leads to 
the usual consequences — broken-down mothers in early life and ill- 
nourished, rickety children, who develop into weedy, unhealthy men 
and women." Though Dundee has not so high an infant mortality 
rate as several towns in the English textile districts, it has the highest 
of the 15 principal towns of Scotland, averaging for the last decade 
176, as compared with 149 in Glasgow, which is the largest city in 
the country and has the next highest rate. The death rate has fallen 
slightly in Scotland, as it has in England. The average rate in 
Preston for the 11 years ending with 1906 was 208, and the following 
year it was but 158. This was caused in part by an exceptionally 
favorable season, the death rate all over England being less than the 
normal. In Preston the rate fluctuated between 263, in 1897, and 
150, in 1905, the variations being irregular from year to year. 

The higher death rate of infants whose mothers are ^nployed in 
industrial work may be ascribed broadly to two general causes, (1) 
prenatal conditions and (2) neglect after birth. Where mothers 
work unfavorable prenatal conditions are nearly constant from year 
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to year, but neglect after birth causes deaths to fluctuate accordingly 
as the season is more or less favorable for the survival of infants 
receiving improper care. In Dundee the d^ths within a week of 
birth are very large, and those due to " immaturity " are more fre- 
quent than in cities where fewer mothers work. " It is impossible 
to apportion the cases of immaturity to definite causes, but it may be 
broadly stated that premature birth and other causes of death classi- 
fied with it under the head of inunaturity are due to congenital weak- 
ness in the infant, and this congenital weakness it is usual to attri- 
bute to prenatal causes." One of the leading English experts reports : 
"The effects of poverty and hard work while the child is being 
formed in the womb do imdoubtedly have the effect of producing 
weakly children, who either grow up weakly or die." 

The first phase of material neglect, after the child is born, forced 
upon the mother by the necessity of working in a factory, is the 
cessation of breast feeding. And the relative mortality of infants 
not fed at the breast appears to be higher in case of women engaged 
in industrial work, even in their hcnnes, than in case of other mothers. 
The Research Committee of the Christian Social Union made an 
investigation of the causes of infant mortality among the London 
working classes. Factory women were not included within the scope 
of the inquiries. The following table shows the relative deaths per 
1,000 infants, during the first year, classified according to the occu- 
pations of the mothers and to the manner of feeding : 

KCMBBB OP DEATHS PER 1,000 INFANTS DURING THE FIRST YEAR, BY CLASSI- 
FIED OCCUPATION OF MOTHERS AND BY METHOD OF FEEDING. 



Oocnpatioa of mother. 



Breast 
fed. 



Hand 
fed. 



Mixed 
feeding. 



Household daties only 

iBdostrial work (ontworkers) 

Charing or doing other janitor service. 



U8.8 
147.8 
221.4 



220.8 
2&g.4 
237.4 



U3.7 
2918 
148.5 



Taking the whole number of children in all three classes who died 
in infancy, the death rate of breast-fed children is 145.1 per thousand, 
as against 230.4 per thousand of hand-fed children. Factory work, 
often resumed by the mothers even before the legal period of 4 
weeks has expired, makes breast feeding impossible, and this accounts 
for the wide fluctuations from year to year in the infant mortality 
of such factory towns as Preston. In a favorable season, when milk 
can be kept cool and there are no sudden changes or extremes of tem- 
perature, the mortality from gastric diseases, the consequence mostly 
of artificial feeding, suddenly declines, only to rise again the next 
unfavorable summer. 
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The ignorant and careless feeding of the factory workers' children 
is a principal cause of their higher mortality as compared with hand- 
fed infants in middle-class homes. The National League for Physical 
Education and Improvement, of London, issues a circular to working 
mothers, entitled " How to bring up a baby." Among the rules are : 
Never force food down a child's throat, nor feed it when it retches. 
Never give a baby teething powders, soothing syrups, tea, coffee, beer, 
wine^ spirits, herrings or bloaters, new bread, pastry, cheese, nuts, or 
tmripe fruits. 

A subcommittee appointed to inquire into the high rate of infant 
mortality at Preston, where, in spite of the temporary improvement 
recently shown, the average rate by 5-year periods has risen, since 
1885, from 208 to 236, reported : 

(1) First among these causes is the employment of female labor 
in mills. (2) The return of the mother to her work within a short 
period after her confinement, necessitating the nursing out of infants, 
with its attendant evils of artificial feedmg, and violent and sudden 
changes of temperature during their removal night and morning 
through the cold air of the Greets. (3) Igjnorance of household 
duties of the ordinary factory girl, resultmff in the house air being 
continually foul and poisonous, and the baby being woefully neglected 
as regards cleanliness, and fed upon unwholesome and utterly wrong 
food. 

A typical Lancashire mother thus describes the diet of a 3-months 
old baby: "It 'ad some sausages this morning ; it does like sausages." 
" Do you ever give it ' chips ' (i. e., Saratoga chips) ? " " Oh, ay, it's 
a bobby for chips, especially wi' vinegar — it'll ait owt, will that 
child ! " No milk was taken at this house. These ill-fed children, if 
they survive, grow up with appetites jaded by improper feeding, not 
by overfeeding and the natural consequence is a craving for stimu- 
lants. A physician with long experience as a certifying surgeon in 
the factory districts, now retired and engaged in social philanthropic 
work, described how he visited a department some friends had estab- 
lished for feeding at noontime some of the poorer or more neglected 
school children of a factory suburb. Curious to test the quality of 
the food that was given, he tasted the soup, but was obliged to reject 
the mouthful he had taken because it burned with pepper. But the 
children were enjoying it, and when he brought the matter to the 
attention of the cook, the latter informed him that the little ones were 
incapable of relishing any but such most highly seasoned dishes. 
From pepper to spirits is but a step in the gastronomic economy of 
the factory worker's household. Lighter stimulants, such as tea, so 
extensively used by factory women, are taken to satisfy the natural 
craving for something warm where the diet is composed so largely 
of cold or improperly prepared food. And all these things trace 
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back, in a direct and luminously distinct line, to the employment of 
prospective wives and of mothers in the factories. 

Yet even the most enthusiastic social reformers do not call for 
amendments to the law to prevent women — or even to prevent 
mothers — from working in factories. This employment is recog- 
nized as an economic necessity for the working people at present. 
It is a condition that it would be far better for a country never to 
reach — even at the expense of less wealth and so-called industrial 
progress — but once incurred it can not be remedied abruptly. How- 
ever, amendments forbidding the employment of mothers imme- 
diately before and for two or three months after childbirth, combined 
if necessary with temporary pensions to working mothers, to carry 
them over this critical period, are advocated by men who would not 
be called extremists. Meanwhile the municipal authorities, through 
their lady health visitors and private associations, are doing some- 
thing to meet the worst evils arising from these causes. The 
Dundee Social Union is making efforts in three directions : 

(1) To encourage the breast feeding of infants; (2) to discourage 
married women's work; and (3) to provide a center for educational 
work among women. 

(1) Breast feeding is encouraged by the provision of good, nour- 
ishing dinners, consisting of soup, meat, potatoes, milk pudding, and 
bread, at a cost of 2d. [4 cents] each (or free in necessitous cases) 
for mothers who are nursing their own babies and who are unable 
to provide a proper meal for themselves. (2) To discourage married 
women's work a maternity club provides Is. 6d. to 3s. [37 to 73 
cents] weekly for three months — varying according to the mother's 

Erevious payments — to mothers who stay from work to nurse their 
abies. During this time the mothers receive also free dinners. 
(3) The educative work is at present limited to the weekly weighing 
of the infants, with advice as to "feeding and management, andsim- 

Ele, practical lectures by a Qualified nurse, with long experience^ on 
ow to feed and clothethe baby. This part of the work, combined 
with the home visiting of birth cases by two ladv health visitors 
specially appointed for this duty, has been found or great value, but 
the hope is that at no distant date a complete " school for mothers " 
may be developed. Any mother may bring her baby to be weighed, 
and during last year 293 availed themselves of the privilege. The 
results in the lessening of the rate of infant mortality are most 
encouraging. Among tTie 130 entered on the books for the year pre- 
ceding August, 1907, the death rate was only 6 per cent as compared 
with 20 per cent for the district. Eighty-four per cent of these 
mothers led their babies from the breast until they returned to work. 

INFLUENCE OF THE FACTORY ACTS UPON INDUSTRY. 

The industrial progress of Great Britain during the past century 
has been too marked to have been retarded materially by legislation. 
In some cases it was found advisable, after an amendment of general 
application had been made to the factory law, to except^ from this 
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provision a particular industry; or else such exceptions have been 
made when the amendment was first enacted. For instance, the regu- 
lations as to hours of work for women and young persons have been 
modified in case of fruit canneries, fish-curing establishments, and 
other places where perishable products are handled. Wherever the 
factory act has seriously hampered an industry as a whole, it has 
been changed, so far as possible without sacrificing the obvious wel- 
fare of the workers, to consult the needs of that indusUy. Conse- 
quently there are few, if any, instances where an entire Iwranch of 
manufacture has been checked by legislation for the protection of 
employees. Neither can the progress of any industry, unless by 
somewhat fanciful speculation, be traced to the influence of the 
factory laws. But these laws do appear to have at least three posi- 
tive effects, due to their changing the competitive relation of tiie 
different manufacturers within sin^e industries. 

Most regulative acts, when they are fairly enforced, are more bur- 
densome to the small manufacturer than to the large one. Other 
things being equal, in most industries large factories are more 
economical than small ones, and the latter even up competition by 
working longer hours, sometimes at lower wages. We have the 
extreme of this relation in the sweat shop as compared with the 
large factory. The influence of the factory acts, not immediate 
and revolutionary but gradual and progressive, seems to have been 
in three directions — ^to force work out of the smaller and ill-equipped 
factories into the large ones; to force it out of small factories into 
unregulated home industries; or to compel the introduction of 
labor-saving machinery. As the last influence is primary, it may be 
first considered. When the hours of work of children in ropewalks 
and in factories for manufacturing twist tobacco were limited, power 
twisting and winding machinery was substituted for child labor in 
turning the wheels. In match factories the substitution of automatic 
machinery in the processes preliminary to dipping are traced directly 
to restrictions on the hours of children. In small printing offices 
folding machines have been introduced since the overtime of female 
workers was limited by law, and in a Liverpool tin factory a solder- 
ing machine was introduced for the same reason. 

The rules regulating dangerous trades are found in. practice to 
bear more heavily upon small shops, where employees often work 
under unwholesome conditions. The cost of complying with sani- 
tary requirements, installing ventilating plants, and making obliga- 
tory changes in apparatus, constitutes a much larger fraction of the 
entire capital employed by a small shop master than by a modem 
fadory, which is usually in a building erected expressly for manu- 
facturing purposes, and has an up-to-date equipment. The cost of 
the attending physician falls relatively heavier on the small employer. 
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So, cases ha^e be»i noted where small works, such ad match factories, 
haTe closed rather than comply with the requirements of the law. 

Where the work is of such a character that it can be carried on 
in the home, the factory owner with small capital naturally seeks 
to extend his business first in this direction, partly to evade tfa« regu- 
lations as to hours of work and overtime of women and children, 
and paxtly because his resources do not enaUe him to provide factory 
Accommodations ccmforming to the statutory requirements. 

An Anwrican needs to bear in mind, in considering the influence of 
factory laws upon British industry and tlie reaction of industrial 
oonditions upon liiose laws, that working conditions are not sheltered 
by a protective tariff and that the manufacturer has always been aU« 
to appeal to the dangers of unrestricted foreign ccHnpetition in op- 
X>osing an extension of tlie act. Due regard has been had to the limi- 
tations to industrial r^ulation that this situati<m thecuretically 
imposes, and partly for this reason Parliament has taken extreme 
care in these laws to consult the interests of employers as well as of 
workers. 

The most vigorous opposition to the factory acts and their various 
amendments has been centered on the limitations to the employment 
of women and diildren. Though this opposition is no longer so 
active as formerly — and among better employers and those repre- 
senting the largest employing interests has ceased entirely — the argu- 
ments used by its exponents are still of interest because they con- 
tain so many falsified predictions. Most of these predictions related 
to the effects of the proposed laws upon industry, which it was sup- 
posed would be ruined by official regulation. These prophecies 
proved untrue, partly, perhaps, because they were fundamentally 
wrong in their first assumptions, but chiefly because they regarded 
industry as static. The prophets failed to foresee the constant 
change in the methods, processes, and operations of manufacture and 
the organization of business that made predictions based on existing 
conditions out of date almost as soon as uttered. Factory legislation 
may modify the channels through which industry flows, but can 
hardly check, even momentarily, its course. 

CONCLUSION. 

The examination of the c<Midition of woman and child wage- 
earners in Great Britain, and more especially the relation of the State 
to this class of workers, which is here concluded, has of necessity been 
cursory and fragmentary. Largely it is based upon documentary 
and other printed material, interpreted in the light of personal 
observation and corrected by interviews upon the ground. Credit 
has not been given to the various authors quoted, because much is 
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taken from fugitive (though not for that reason less valuable or 
authoritative) reports, from various municipal and local publica- 
tions, and from the rich social periodical literature which does so 
much credit to British humanitarian movements. Two works, 
Women Workers in Liverpool and in Birmingham, have been used 
almost exclusively for information relating to female employment in 
those two cities. They do not touch upon the condition of children, 
except indirectly. The report of the Dundee Social Union, published 
in 1905, is particularly valuable as a local study of conditions of 
factory employment affecting the homes, and of the social condi- 
tion of workers in general. The publications of the Women's In- 
dustrial Council of London, of the Royal Society of Arts, of the 
British Institute of Social Service, of the Women's Trade Union 
League, of the Anti-Sweating League, of the Committee on Wage- 
Earning Children, of the Industrial Law Committee, of the British 
Association for Labor Legislation, of the Research Committee of the 
Christian Social Union, and of other local or general societies all 
contain material supplementing the government reports, and covering 
fields not yet made the subject of official investigation. 

One movement, tending perhaps to influence the condition of 
women workers more than that of men, deserves more than the 
passing mention that can be here given it. That is the increasing 
effort, fostered both by private societies and by public means, to 
provide for the apprenticing of young people or for their industrial 
training by other agencies. Girls are now apprenticed, though 
usually without indentures, in several trades, such as cigar making, 
embroidery, dressmaking, polishing, to some extent in printing, and 
in some clothing factories. An association is investigating the open- 
ing for girls in different branches of skilled work, cooperating with 
the educational authorities to secure training facilities in the tech- 
nical departments in those occupations that promise the most oppor- 
tunities, and educating the girls themselves both in the desirability 
of training for a particular line of employment and in the fields of 
industrial work most likely to afford them a livelihood. Similar 
work is being done in the case of boys, and in some cities the educa- 
tional authorities, or societies cooperating with them, do not drop 
the boy as soon as he has left his studies, but follow him up during 
the first years of after life and direct and counsel him toward skilled 
trades and a definite career. In a word, it is recognized by practical 
measures that one of the first ways to improve the condition of wage- 
earners from the weaker industrial classes is to increase their 
efficiency. 

Many of the conditions surrounding woman and child workers 
in Great Britain are very bad. They are here described and ac- 
counted for entirely on the basis of British evidence. The whole 
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complex of conditions in which the lives of these workers are passed 
seems to casual observation worse than that of similar workers in 
most parts of America. But the darkest spots in America are in 
many ways quite as dark as any of those in the older country. And 
the value of a study of British conditions lies in the more vivid appre- 
ciation it gives us of the ultimate evil tendencies of even regulated 
industrialism upon workers. Broader and more generous remedies 
must be discovered for these evils before it is too late. Such remedies 
are being experimented with in England. Present conditions in thAt 
country are an improvement upon those of the past ; but it is coming 
to be understood that the influence of the law must exceed the bounds 
of the factory. Reforms must extend into the homes of workers, 
governing the intimate affairs of domestic life, and they can be accom- 
plished only by gradually introducing higher efficiency, higher earn- 
ings, and a more intelligent distribution of home expenditures. Fun- 
damentally, therefore, the problem has two aspects — economic and 
educational. The importance of both aspects is recognized, and the 
method of education is understood. Economic readjustment to make 
possible higher earnings is a yet untried field of legislation. England 
seems disposed to enter it experimentally, however, by establishing 
wage boards. 
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MiiiiJriLUJf WAGE ACT, 1908, HEW SOTTTH WALES. 

An Act to provide a mlnlmuia wa^ for certain i^ersons ; to make better pro- 
vision in certain cases for tine payment of overtime and tea money ; to amend 
the Factories and Shops Act, 1896; and for purposes consequent thereon 
and incidental thereto. [Assented to, 24th December, 1908.] 

Be it enacted J)y * * * Parliament assemhled, and by the authority of 
the same^ as foUows: 

PBELIMINAXT. 

1. This act shall commence on the first day of January, <me thousand 3dne 
hundred and nine, and may be cited as tbe " Minimum Wage Act, 1908." 

2. In this act,— 

'* Early-dosing acts " means the Early-closing Act, 1899, the Barly-closlng 
(Amendment) Act, 1900, and tbe Early-closing (Hairdressers-shops) Act, 1906. 

** fiknploiyer " means — 

(a) Any person for whom a workman or shop assistant works, and includes 
any agent, manager, foreman, or other person acting, or apparently acting, 
in the control of any workman or tibop assistant; 

<b) Any person, company, or association employing persons In a factory, 
warehouse, or shop, or occupying any oflBce, building, or place used as a factory, 
warehouse, or shop, and includes any agent, manager, foreman, or other person 
acting, or apparently acting, in the general management or control of a factory, 
warehouse, or shop. 

" Factory " means factory as defined in the Factories and Shops Act, 1896. 

** Shop assistant " and " shop " mean respectively shop assistant and shop 
as defined by the early-closing acts. 

" Workman '* means — 

(a) Any person employed at any handicraft, or in preparing or manufactur- 
ing any article for trade or sale, and Includes any person ^nployed in a bake- 
house, or laundry, or in dye works, but does not include any inmate of atn 
institution of a charitable nature; 

(6) Any person who is employed In a factory or who works in a factory at 
any kind of work whatever. 

3. (1) A workman works overtime within the meaning of this act when he 
works more than forty-eight hours in any week or after six o'clock in the 
evening on any working day. 

(2) A shop assistant works overtime within the moaning of this act when 
he works more than one half-hour after the closing time of the shop in terms 
of the early-closing acts. 

MINIMUM WAGE. 

4. No workman or shop assistant shall be employed unless In the receipt of 
a weekly wage of at least four shillings [97 cents]. Irrespective of any amount 
earned as overtime. 

Whosoever employs any such person In contravention of this section shall 
be liable to a penalty not exceeding two pounds [$9.73]. 

5. Whosoever, either directly or Indirectly, or by any pretence or device, 
requires or pennlts any person to pay or give, or receives from any person any 
consideration, premium, or bonus for the engaging or employing by him of any 
female in preparing, working at, dealing with, or manufacturing articles of 
clothing or wearing apparel for trade or sale shall be liable on conviction to 
a penalty not exceeding ten pounds [$48.67] ; and the i)er8on who has paid or 
given such consideration, premium, or bonus may recover the same in any court 
of competent jurisdiction from the person who received the same. 
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OVEBTIME A17D TEA MONEY. 

6. (1) Where a workman or shop assistant, being a male under sixteen years 
of age or a female, works overtime, his employer shall, unless exempted under 
this section, pay such workmen or shop assistant not less than three pence 
[6 cents] for every hour or portion of an hour of the overtime worked. 

Such overtime shall be paid for at intervals of not more than one month. 

(2) Provided that where it is proved to the satisfaction of the minister that, 
by reason of the customs or exigencies of any trade or employment, or for 
other reason, it is desirable to exempt such trade or employment with regard 
to males under sixteen years of age, either generally or in any particular locality, 
from the operation of this section, he may grant such exemption for such time 
as he thinks fit. 

(3) Provided also that paym^it for overtime may be claimed eith^ imder 
this section or under section thirty-seven of the Factories and Shops Act, 1896. 

(4) If any employer fails to carry out the provisions of this section he shall 
be liable to a penalty not exceeding two pounds [$9.73]. 

7. Section thirty-seven of the Factories and Shops Act, 1896, is amended by 
Inserting after the words " at the rate of time and a half " the following words : 
** Such payment shall be made at intervals of not more than one month." 

8. Where any workman or shop asaistant, being a male under sixte^i years of 
age or a female, is required by his employer to work overtime on any day, the 
employer shall on such day pay such workman or shop assistant a sum of not 
less than sixpoice [12 coits] as tea money, and if he fails to carry out the pro- 
vlsiona of this section he shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding two pounds 
[$9.73]. 

SUPFLEIIENTAL. 

9. (1) Every employer shall — 

(a) Keep a record* in the form prescribed, of overtime worked by such of his 
workmen or shop assistants as are males under sixteen years of age or females ; 

(6) Produce such record and furnish extracts therefrom to an inspector 
appointed as hereinafter provided when called upon to do so. 

(2) If any employer fails to carry out any of the provisions of this section, 
he shall be liable to a p^ialty not exceeding tea pounds [$48.67]. 

10. (1) An iniq)ector appointed under the Factories and Shops Act, 1896, 
may, in addition to the powers thereby conferred on him, — 

(a) At any reasonable hour, by day or night, enter any building, room, or 
place where he has reas^mable cause to believe a workman or shop assistant is 
employed ; 

(6) Examine any workman or shop assistant, either alone or in the presence 
of any other person, with respect to any matter dealt with In this act, and 
require him to sign a declaration of the truth of the matters In respect of which 
he is so examined ; 

(c) Require the production of and examine and take extracts from any 
record required by this act to be kept. 

<2) Any person who obstructs any such inspector in the exercise of his 
powers under this section, or who by word or act, or by concealing any person, 
prevents the examination as aforesid of any workman or shop assistant, shall 
be liable to a penalty not exceeding twenty pounds [$97.33]. 

11. The governor may at any time aft«r the passing of this act make regula- 
tions for carrying out its provisions and prescribing the forms to be used in its 
administration, and may in such regulations impose any penalty not exceeding 
ten pounds [$48.67] for any breach of the same. 

A copy of such regulations shall be laid before both Houses of Parliament 
without delay. 

12. CJontraventions or breaches of this act, or of the regulations made there- 
under, shall be reported to the minister by inspectors, and no proceedings in 
respect thereof shall be Instituted without the authority of the minister. 

13. The penalty for any such contravention or breach may be recovered before 
a stipendiary or police magistrate, or any two justices of the peace in petty 
sessions: Provided that proceedings for recovering any such penalty must be 
commenced within three months after such contravention or breach. 

SAVINGS, 

14. This act shall not apply where all the persons employed as workmen and 
shop assistants are members of the employer's family, related in the first or 
second degree by blood or first degree by marriage to the employer."^ ^^^Tp 
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ILLINOIS. 

Fourteenth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
State of Illinois. 190C. David Ross, Secretary of Board of Com- 
missioners of Labor, x, 358 pp. 

This report consists of two parts, as follows : Part I, Manufactures 
of Illinois, 167 pages ; Part II, Statistics of women working in 
factories, 190 pages. 

Manufactures. — This part presents a continuation of the statistics 
of manufactures in Illinois for the year 1904, collected by the United 
States Bureau of the Census and received too late for publication 
in the Thirteenth Biennial Report of the Illinois Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Tables are given showing statistics for the 31 cities hav- 
ing a population of 8,000 and over and for the leading industries of 
the State. 

Working Women in Factories. — ^This investigation was conducted 
in the cities of Chicago, Elgin, Bloomington, and Springfield during 
the year 1906. Data obtained from the pay rolls of 86 establishments 
were amended and corroborated by schedules secured from 2,545 indi- 
vidual employees engaged in 460 occupations and in 37 industries. 
Of these employees 451 were engaged in the meat packing industry, 
228 in the manufacture of watches, 217 in the manufacture of paper 
boxes, 199 in the manufacture of shoes, 174 in laundries, and 170 in 
the manufacture of binding twine. 

The average earnings reported by 2,258 employees for one current 
week was $7.49. Of these employees 5.3 per cent earned less than 
$4 per week, 40.7 per cent earned from $4 to $7 per week, 37.3 per 
cent earned from $7 to $10 per week, and 16.7 per cent earned $10 
and over per week. Of the total employees 1,303 or 57.7 per cent 
reported working a full year of from 50 to 52 weeks. These reported 
average earnings for the year of $356. Tables are also given showing 
the conditions of the homes, the amount paid for board, time of 
leaving home for work, car fare, health, previous occupations, age at 
beginning work, present age, years attending school, etc., together 
with tables showing in detail for 37 industries statistics of employ- 
ment and of wages and earnings of working women. 
88 
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MARYLAND. 

Sixteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics and Information 
of Maryland^ 1907. Charles J. Fox, Chief. 204 pp. 

The following are the subjects presented in this report ; The child- 
labor law and its enforcement, 58 pages; inspection of clothing and 
other manufactures, 15 pages; free employment agency, 12 pages; 
census of buildings in Baltimore city, 21 pages; agricultural statis- 
tics, 14 pages; cost of living, 9 pages; in labor circles, 9 pages; 
strikes and lockouts, 15 pages; new incorporations, 22 pages; immi- 
gration, 3 pages; conferences, 1 page; financial statement of the 
bureau, 1 page. 

The Child-Labor Law and its Enforcement. — The work of en- 
forcing what is generally known as the child-labor law was placed 
upon the labor bureau by the state legislature in 1906. In this 
chapter is given the results of the work under this law during 1907. 
To children between 12 and 16 years of age 9,634 labor permits were 
issued — 5,953 to boys and 3,681 to girls. Of this total 342 labor per- 
mits were issued to colored boys and 71 to colored girls. In Balti- 
more city the labor permits issued numbered 8,206 — 5,026 to boys and 
3,180 to girls, of which 306 were to colored boys and 60 to colored 
girls. Applications for permits to the number of 1,550 were refused. 
The arrests made during 1907 for the violation of the law num- 
bered 42. 

A summary of the work of the various district inspectors shows 
that there were employed in the manufacturing establishments and 
factories of various kinds inspected in Baltimore city 2,188 males 
and 1,781 females under 16 years of age. In wholesale and retail 
stores and in offices there were employed 1,313 males and 458 females 
under 16 years of age. The average wages for the whole city for 
children engaged in the .manufacturing industries was $3.79 per 
week, and for children employed in stores, offices, etc., $3.32 per 
week. Also there is given the degree of intelligence of the children, 
hours of labor per day, sanitary condition of surroundings, etc. 

The chapter, further, contains a report on the applications for 
relief investigated by the Charity Organization Society, the need of 
relief being based upon the alleged loss of wages of children to whom 
labor permits had been refused. There were 53 cases referred to the 
secretary of the society, and reports were received in regard to 44 of 
the cases so referred. 

Inspection of Clothing and Other Manxjtactures. — During the 
year 1907 the work of inspecting establishments where clothing and 
other articles are made which come xmder the act commonly known 
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as the " sweat-shop law " was actively pursued and with satisfactory 
results. The old-time sweat shop has in large measure been elimi- 
nated from the manufacture of clothing in the city of Baltimore. 

After inspection and report therecm, during the year 1907 there 
were 916 permits issued to proprietors to work and employ 18,690 
people in the manufacture, chiefly, of various articles pertaining to 
the clothing trade. Of the total permits 527 were issued to pro- 
prietors of factories and workshops and 389 to proprietors who 
worked in tenements and dwellings. The number of people who 
were authorized to be employed in the factories and workshops ag- 
gregated 17,819 and in the tenements and dwellings 871. Of children 
under 16 years of age there were employed 129 males and 893 females; 
of those under 14 years of age there were employed 28 males and 
57 females. Tables, by inspection districts, give in detail number of 
employees by age and sex, kind of articles made, and conditions, 
sanitary, social, etc., existing in connection with each tenement, 
dwelling, and factory inspected. 

Free Employment Agency. — During 1907, the year covered by 
this report, there were 188 applications for positions — 161 by males 
and 27 by females. Of the applicants, 36 were laborers, 25 were 
clerks, 14 were farm hands, and the remainder were distributed among 
56 other occupations. Applications for help numbered 61 — for male 
help 40 and for female help 21. There were 66 positions filled — 42 
by males and 24 by females. As to character of positions filled, 26 
were clothing workers, 11 were farm hands, 11 were laborers, and the 
remainder secured positions in 5 other lines of employment. 

Cost of LmNO. — ^Under this title comparative prices of various 
articles of food and fuel in the Baltimore markets are presented for 
the years 1892, 1895, 1905, 1906, and 1907. A table is also given 
showing the average monthly retail prices of the principal articles of 
food for eleven months (February to December) of 1907, compiled 
from prices quoted in the daily papers of Baltimore. In conjimction 
with the prices of food commodities, etc., there are presented for 502 
persons engaged in 37 different occupations in 1907 hours worked 
and earnings per day, days worked during the year, and average 
yearly earnings. For persons engaged in a part of the occupations 
the average yearly earnings for 1907 are placed in comparison with 
those for 1906, 1905, and 1904. 

In Kvbor Circi£S. — Under this caption is presented the returns 
for 1907 from 56 labor organizations, having a reported membership 
of 7,221. A list of the unions reporting is given, with name of each 
organization, name and address of secretary, membership, hours of 
labor per day, and minimum rate of wages per week. For the skilled 
trades, the lowest reported union wage per week was $7 for bindery 
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women, while the highest was $30 for plasterers. Of the total unions, 
24 reported the hours of labor as 8 per day, 17 as 9 per day, 4 as 10 
per day, while the remainder reported the hours as from 7 to 12 
per day. 

Strikes and Lockouts. — ^There are given for the year 1907 sta- 
tistics of 11 strikes, which threw out of employment 1,025 persons 
(1,024 males and 1 female), with an estimated wage loss of $91,587. 
Of the 11 strikes, 8 were ordered by organizations and 3 were not; 
6 were for increase of wages, 1 was against reduction of wages, and 4 
were for other causes; 1 strike was successful, 2 were partly success- 
ful, and 8 were unsuccessful. So far as could be ascertained, there 
was $5,600 given in assistance to those on strike. Of each strike a 
brief account is given. No lockouts were reported for the year. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Seventh Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor of the State of 
New Hampshire^ 1907-8, L. H. Carroll, Commissioner. 199 pp. 

The following subjects are presented in this report: Leading in- 
dustries, 5 pages; statistics of manufactures, 72 pages; unoccupied 
manufacturing plants and water-power privileges, 19 pages; manual 
training, 10 pages; strikes, 2 pages; labor laws, 29 pages, labor 
organizations, 38 pages. 

Leading Industries. — ^The manufacture of cotton goods is the 
most important industry in the State. In the 21 establishments re- 
ported as manufacturing cotton cloth in 1907 employment was given 
to 12,167 males, to whom was paid $5,756,157 in wages; 12,901 
females, to whom was paid $4,145,321 in wages; 330 children under 
16 years of age, to whom $72,242 was paid in wages, and 245 sal- 
aried clerks, whose salaries amounted to $406,440. Invested capital 
amounted to $25,960,703, and goods to the amount of $38,254,160 were 
produced. Like statistics are given for each of the other 12 leading 
industries. 

Statistics of Manutactukes. — For the year 1907 reports were 
received from 1,762 establishments engaged in 49 specified indus- 
tries and 62 establishments engaged in other industries, not specified. 
Tables are presented showing by industries and by location the 
capital invested, employees by classes, wages and salaries paid, and 
value of products. The following summary statement shows aggre- 
gate figures for the State : 

EstabUshments reporting 1, 824 

Capital Invested $119, 653, 209 

Value of product $1G4, 693, 442 
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Average number of wage-earners : 

Males 62, 568 

Females 24, 694 

Children under 16 years of age 986 

Total 88, 248 

Wages paid : 

Males $30, 048, 077 

Females 8, 305, 996 

Children under 16 years of age 189, 113 

Total 38, 543, 186 

Salaried employees 2, 180 

Salaries paid $2, 481, 404 

Unoccupied Manutacturino Plants and Water-Power Privi- 
leges. — This is a list of the manufacturing plants in the State un- 
occupied, as well as of water-power privileges, developed and un- 
developed, with a statement of the dimensions and condition of the 
plants, industry for which each was originally intended, and location. 

Manual Training. — Under this head several papers by principals 
of schools and other educators are given, discussing the practical 
value of manual training in the public schools. 

Strikes. — Brief mention is made of one strike occurring in 1908, 
which was unsettled at the time of making the report. 

Labor Laws. — ^This section reproduces the various laws of the 
State affecting labor. 

Labor Organizations. — ^This is a list of the labor organizations 
in the State, with date of organization, membership, names of officers, 
and dates of meetings of each. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Twenty --first Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor and Printing of 
the State of North Carolina for the year 1907. H. B, Vamer, 
Commissioner. 344 pp. 

This report consists of seven chapters, as follows: Condition of 
farmers, 80 pages ; Condition of the trades, 21 pages ; Miscellaneous 
factories, 87 pages; Cotton, woolen, and knitting mills, 62 pages; 
Furniture factories, 16 pages; Newspapers of the State, 46 pages; 
Railroad employees, 15 pages. 

Condition of Farmers. — The report on this subject is compiled 
from returns made by representative farmers residing in different 
sections of the State. The data is presented, by counties, in five 
tables, which show condition of land and labor, wages, cost of 
living, etc., cost of production of principal crops, market price of 
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crops, and profit on production. In all (98) counties labor was re- 
ported scarce ; 96 counties reported that Negro labor was unreliable, 
1 that it was reliable, and 1 that there was no Negro labor; 52 counties 
favored immigration, 46 opposed it; cost of living was reported as 
having increased in 97 counties, and in 1 as not having increased. 
The highest and lowest monthly wages paid for farm laborers in 
each coimty were reported, and for men the average of the highest 
wages so reported was $25.03, and of the lowest $15.32; for women 
like averages were $15.47 and $10.23, and the average wages of chil- 
dren were $9.39. For all classes of farm labor an increase of wages 
was reported from 92 counties, 6 reporting no increase. 

Condition of the Trades. — ^The data from which the tables pre- 
sented under this title were compiled were secured from representa- 
tive men engaged in the various trades considered. These reports 
from the wage-earners of the State show daily wages and wage 
changes, working conditions and cost of living, hours of labor, con- 
ditions of apprenticeship, etc. Of the wage-earners making returns, 

63 per cent reported an increase of wages and 37 per cent no change; 

64 per cent made full time and 41 per cent part time; 88 per cent 
reported cost of living increased and 12 per cent no change ; 40 per 
cent favored an 8-hour day, 10 per cent a 9-hour day, and 45 per 
cent a 10-hour day ; 88 per cent favored fixing a day's work by law 
and 7 per cent opposed it. The average wages paid per day in the 
different trades were : Blacksmiths $2, brick masons $2.50, carpenters 
$2.01, harness makers $1.25, machinists $3.20, miners $1.75, painters 
$2.44, plasterers $4.50, printers $2.43^ textile workers $1.27, and wheel- 
wrights $1.93. 

Miscellaneous Factories. — Under this classification the number of 
factories reporting was 587, of which 523 reported an invested capital 
of $42,085,790; 568 reported the number of employees as 30,991, and 
679 reported the number of persons dependent on them for a liveli- 
hood as 92,081. An 8-hour day was reported by 6 factories, a 9-hour 
day by 7, a 9i-hour day by 4, a 10-hour day by 436, a lO^-hour day by 
6, an 11-hour day by 48, a 12-hour day by 69, and a day ranging from 
10 to 12 hours in length by 4. An increase in wages was reported by 
74 per cent of the factories, no change by 17 per cent, while 9 per cent 
made no report. Of the adult employees 84 per cent were able to read 
and writ€ and of the children 87 per cent. The highest daily wages 
paid was $2.47 and the lowest $0.93. In 69 per cent of the factories 
wages were paid weekly, in 17 per cent semimonthly, in 11 per cent 
monthly, in 1 per cent daily, and in 2 per cent by the piece. The 
tables presented show for each establishment the product manufac- 
tured, capital stock, horsepower, days in operation, hours of labor, 
76331— No. 80—09 7 
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number of employees, and number of perscms dependent on factory, 
highest and lowest wages, etc. 

Cotton, Woolen, ANn BInittino Mills. — ^The number of mills 
coTered by this presentaticm is 429, with an aggregate invested capital 
of $45,807,585. The number of spindles in operation was 2,768,576, 
of looms 52,272, of knitting machines 5,161, together requiring 114,790 
horsepower. 

The number of empk^ees reported by 97 per cent of 284 mills (281 
cotton and woolen and 3 sUk) was 25,353 adult males, 20,221 adult 
females, and 6,604 children, a total of 52,178. The number of persons 
dependent upon 83 per cent of these mills was 127,218. Of tt^ adult 
employees 86 per cent, an4 of the children 80 per cent, were able to 
read and write. The average of the highest daily wages (based on 
the highest wages paid to any employee by each establishment) was 
^.56, lowest $0.82, for men; for women the average highest wages 
were $1.31, lowest $0.67, and for children the average wages were 
about $0.60. An increase of wages was reported by 87 per cent of 
the establishments, 7 per cent reported no change^ and 6 per cent 
made no report. 

The number of employees reported by the 45 knitting mills was 
1,271 adult males, 2,640 adult females, and 777 children, a total of 
4^688. The number of persons dependent upon 59 per cent of these 
mills was 8,992. Of the adult employees 94 per cent, and of the chil- 
dren 93 per cent, were able to read and write. The average hours 
constituting a day's work was 10. For men the average of the highest 
daily wages was $2.09, the lowest $0.74; for women the average of 
the highest daily wages was $1.42, the lowest $0.53, while for children 
the average daUy wages were $0.55. An inci^ease of wages was re- 
ported by 68 per cent of the establishments, 18 per cent reported no 
change, and 14 per cent made no report. 

Relative to the employment of children under 12 years of age in 
the factories, 86 per cent of the employers were opposed to it, while 
5 per cent favored it and 9 per cent expressed no opinion; 80 per 
cent of the knitting-mill employers were opposed to it, while 9 per 
cent favored it and 11 per cent expressed no opinion. 

FuKNiTUKE Factories. — ^There were 104 furniture factories which 
reported capital stock, power, class of goods manufactured, wages, 
hours of labor, days in operation, number of employees, persons de- 
pendent on factory, etc. The 104 factories had an aggregate capital 
of $3,457,767, used 10,880 horsepower, and employed 6,549 wage* 
earners. The average of the highest daily wages paid adults was 
$2.39; the lowest $0.91; the average daily wages paid children was 
$0.55. Of both the adult employees and of the children 88 per cent 
could read and write. An increase of wages was reported by 93 per 
cent of the factories, 3 per cent reported no change, and 4 per cent 
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made no report. Relative to the employment of children under 14 
years of age, 78 per cent of the employers were opposed to it, while 11 
per cent favored it and 11 per cent expressed no opinion. 

Railboad Employees. — In this chapter statistics are presented 
showing, by occupations, for each railroad reporting, the number of 
employees and average wages paid. The following table ^ows the 
number and average daily wages of persons employed on the steam 
railroads of the State: 

numbbb and average daily wages of railroad employees, by occtjpa- 

TIONS, lOOT. 



Occupation. 



Number 




of em- 


dailj 


ployeee. 


wagefc 


701 


SI. 48 


2,091 


1.04 


763 


8.13 


924 


1.44 


660 


2.55 


1.947 


1.29 


500 


2.61 


666 


L86 



Occupation. 



Number 
of em- 
ployees. 



Areimge 
daily 
wagei. 



Station agents 

OUmt staoon men 

En^neers 

Firemen , 

Conductors 

Oilier tnin men. ., 

Macblnigts 

Oupenten 



Otber shopmen 

Section foremen 

Other trackmen , 

Switchmen, flagmen, and 

watchmen 

Telegraph c^>eniton 

Other employees 



1,831 

609 

5,440 

615 

447 

2,643 



ll.ol 
L63 
1.02 

1.27 
1.91 
1.18 



Besnlting from the movement of trains, there were during the year 
322 accidents to passengers, 21 fatal and 301 nonfatal; 34 to postal 
clerks, express messengers, and Pullman employees, all nonfatal; 
790 to employees, 53 fatal and 737 nonfatal, and 272 to other persons, 
89 fatal and 183 nonfatal, making a total of 163 fatal and 1,255 non- 
fetal accidents. From other than the movement of trains there were 
624 accidents to persons, none of which were fatal. 

A presentation is made concerning the operation of each of ten 
street railways, giving mileage, capital stock, funded debt, gross 
earnings, <q)erating expenses, income from operation and from other 
sources, number of passengers carried, and passengers carried per 
mile of track. A table is also given sliowing the capitalization, earn- 
ings and expenses of the telephone companies doing business in the 
State, with the number of telephones and the average monthly charge 
tor each. 
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CANADA. 

Report of the Department of Labor of the Dominion of Canada for 
the fiscal year {9 months) ended March 31^ 1907, 170 pp. 

The first of the fourteen sections which comprise this report con- 
sists of a general review of the material published during the year in 
the various issues of the Labor Gazette, a monthly devoted to indus- 
trial and labor conditions throughout Canada, and printed in both 
English and French. 

From a statement showing in detail by industries the labor-organi- 
zation movement in Canada, it appears that in 1904 there were 152 
unions formed and 109 dissolved, in 1905 there were 103 unions 
formed and 101 dissolved, and in 1906 there were 154 unions formed 
and 85 dissolved. In 1905 in the several Provinces of the Dominion 
there were 220 employers' associations. 

The section of the report devoted to conciliation and arbitration 
shows that the intervention of the Department of Labor, under the 
Conciliation Act of 1900, was requested in the settlement of labor 
disputes involving 900 working people on two occasions during the 
year 1906-7, and that since the passage of the act in July, 1900, inter- 
vention has been requested on 41 occasions. 

An account is given of the inquiry by the Royal Commission into 
the dispute between the Bell Telephone Company and its operators 
at Toronto. («) 

Since the passage of the Railway Labor Disputes Act, in 1903, 
there has not been a strike on any of the railroads of the Dominion 
of such a nature as to seriously affect transportation. During the 
year 1906-7 there was not even occasion to apply the provisions of 
the act to a threatened strike. 

Notice is given of the important features of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907. (^) 

During the fiscal year the " fair wages " officers of the department 
prepared fair-wages schedules for insertion in 150 separate contracts, 

« For a digest of the report of tbis commission see Bulletin of the Bureau of 
I^bor, No. 75, pp. 611-«13. 

* For- the provisions of and comments upon this law see BuUetin of the 
Bureau of Labor, No. 76, pp. 657-740. 
96 
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which were awarded, or were about to be awarded, during the year. 
Of this number, 53 were in connection with public buildings or works 
being executed under contract for the department of public works, 
84 in connection with contracts or subsidy agreements entered into 
with the department of railways and canals, 10 for contracts awarded 
by the department of marine and fisheries, and 3 for insertion in 
contracts awarded by the commissioners of the Transcontinental 
Railway. In every case the rates of wages fixed in the fair-wages 
schedule were based upon what were considered fair and reasonable 
rates in the localities in which the work was to be undertaken. Since 
the establishment of the department of labor, in 1900, the fair- wages 
oflScers have prepared some 935 fair- wages schedules for public con- 
tract work. 

During the calendar year 1906 there were 138 labor disputes in 
Canada, which involved 21,606 working people directly and 4,408 
working people indirectly. The loss of time amounted approximately 
to 490,400 working days. The disputes affected 864 establishments 
directly and 79 indirectly. The principal causes of disputes were 
demands for increase in wages and against the employment of par- 
ticular persons. Of the 130 disputes which were terminated during 
the year, 67 were settled by negotiations between the parties con- 
cerned, 28 by the resumption of work without negotiations, 18 by the 
employment of other work people in the places of the strikers, 4 by 
conciliation, 3 by arbitration, and the remainder by other methods. 
There were 50 strikes which resulted in favor of the employers, 41 
in favor of the employees, 23 were compromised, 5 were partly 
successful for the strikers, and the results of the remaining strikes 
were indefinite or unknown. During the years 1901 to 1906 there 
were 715 trade disputes in Canada— 104 in 1901, 123 in 1902, 160 
in 1903, 103 in 1904, 87 in 1905, and 138 in 1906. Out of the total 
disputes during the period, the causes of 310 of them related to 
wages and hours of labor ; 350 disputes were settled by negotiations 
between the parties concerned, and 61 by conciliation and arbitration; 
244 disputes resulted in favor of employers, 214 in favor of employees, 
and 166 were settled by compromise. 

There were in Canada during the calendar year 1906, 1,107 fatal 
and 2,745 nonfatal industrial accidents. Of fatal accidents the great- 
est number (252) was in the railway service, and of nonfatal acci- 
dents the greatest number (562) was in the metal trades. Mining had 
119 fatal and 174 nonfatal accidents, while in lumbering there were 
119 fatal and 156 nonfatal accidents. 

Accounts are given in two sections of the report of the action of the 
department of labor in reference to false representations to induce or 
deter immigration to the Dominion and of the administration of the 
alien labor laws. 
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GERMANY. 

Die Eingetragenen Genosaenschaften im Kordgreich Bayem. NacK 
dem Stande in den Jahren 1902 und 1903 uhd mit einer vorldufigen 
t^hersicht iiber den Stand van Ende 1905. Herausgegeben vom 
Kgl. Statistiscben Bureau- Munich, 1906. 47+83* pp. 

The rapid incr^i^ in liie number of cooperative societies in the 
Kingdom of Bavaria during the last 15 years led the statistical bureau 
of that State to make this report on their scope and operations. 

In the Grerman Empire in 1902 there were 20,765 cooperative 
societies with 3,139,519 members; in Bavaria tiiere were 3,433 societies 
with 349,328 members. The preliminary figures for the end of 1905 
show that there were in that year in Bavaria 4,073 societies with 
434445 members. The average m^nbership in Bavaria in 1&02 was 
102 per society. This figure shows a tendency for the smaller type 
of society to predcHninate. In the same year the average membership 
of societies in other Grerman States was as follows: Prussia, 145; 
Saxony, 484; Wurttemberg, 157; Baden, 221; Hessen, 138. The ratio 
of membership to population is as follows: Out of each 100,000 
population, the number of membears for the whole Empire is 1,809; 
in Prussia it is 1,567; in Bavaria, 1,621; in Saxony, 3,027; in Wurt- 
temberg, 3,323; in Baden, 3,231; in Hessen, 3,560, and in Alsace- 
Lorraine, 1,388. The three States of Bavaria, Prussia, and Alsace- 
Lorraine tiierefore show a smaller ratio to population than the 
average for the Empire. 

The experience of Bavaria shows that the cooperative movement 
began in the cities and has extended gradually to the rural districts, 
and that at present the proportion of memb^s to population is 
higher in the rural districts than it is in the cities. The development 
in the rural sections was at first less rapid, largely owing to the im- 
restricted liability of members. In 1889 the law regulating coopera- 
tive societies was revised and permitted limited liability of members, 
authorized the formation of federations of societies, and required 
periodical revisimis of operations. In additiwi the Bavarian govern- 
ment took? steps to encourage their creaticMi, particularly agricultural 
societies. The most important of these were the creation of the 
Bavarian Federation of Cooperative Loan Societies and of the Cen- 
tral Loan Fund, with which only such societies as were members of 
the federation could affiliate. Recently the Government has encour- 
aged the formation of the Bavarian Handworkers' Cooperative So- 
ciety and of the Central Fund of the Handworkers' Cooperative 
Society in Munich. The latter has expended considerable sums in 
supporting individual societies, such as those for the conduct of sup- 
ply depots. 
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On the question of liability of members the returns show that in 
1902, of the 3,433 societies, 3,046 societies with 266,545 members had 
unlimited liability, and 387 societies with 81,779 members had limited 
liability. On the basis of membership 76.3 per cent of the members 
had unlimited liability, 23.4 per cent had limited liability, and 0.3 p^ 
cent could not be definitely placed in either group. The character of 
work undertaken has a close relation to the question of the limitation 
of the liability of the members, as is shown by the fact that the socie- 
ties with unlimited liability are almost exclusively cooperative loan 
societies. 

The number and membership of the cooperative societies, classified 
according to their principal objects, in 1902 and 1903, are as follows: 

NUMBER, MEMBERSHIP, AND OBJECT OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN BAVARIA, 

1902 AND 1903. 





1902. 


1908. 


Object of society. 


Number 

of 
societies. 


Number 

of 
members. 


Number 

of 
societieB. 


Number 

of 
members 


Loan societies 


2,W8 

18 
210 

6 

20 
12 

10 
12 

19 
6 

8 

87 

7 

128 

87 


262,800 

899 

22,000 

658 

909 
2.606 

686 

636 

848 
284 

206 

10,604 

2,162 

884 

88,802 

5,388 

824 


2,746 

28 
214 

21 
107 

10 
18 

24 

7 

8 

279 

42 

8 

146 

86 
9 


283,186 
645 


(ft) Industrial .' 


(b) Agricnltaral j 


22.780 


Retail dealers' societies for the purchase of commodities.... 
SodeUes for procuring machlnexy: 

(a> Industrial 


728 
982 


(b) Agricultural 


2,928 


Warehouse, elevator, etc., societies: 

(a) Industrial 


686 


^b) Agricurturai 


645 


Raw material and warehouse societies: 

(ft) Industrial 


1,030 


b) Agricultural 


816 


Productiye societtes: 

ItL) Tnd^fftrif^l 


216 


1 b) Agricultural— 

1. Creameries, dairies, etc 


13,287 


2. Other .' .'. 

Societies for procuring and maintain ing brood animals 

Consumers' societies 


2,688 

928 

47,366 


Dwelling and building societies 


5,185 


Hiscel laiieoufl societies 


487 






Total 


3,433 


349, :e8 


8,700 


383,828 



The most prominent feature of the preceding table is the pre- 
dominance of the loan societies. Of these the agricultural loan 
societies are by far the most numerous, 2,459 such societies in 1902 
having a membership of 192,564, and 2.606 in 1903 having a member- 
ship of 212,891. The forms of society next in frequency are the- 
agricultural societies for carrying on productive operations and for 
the purchase of raw materials. The consumers' societies are fourth in 
number and second in membership. 

The federal law of 1889 regulating cooperative societies requires 
tiiem to submit their operations and financial condition to an exami- 
nation at least once every 2 years. This examination must be made 
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by an expert accountant who may not be connected with the society. 
To meet this requirement the societies have organized federations for 
the employment of expert accountants to conduct these examinations. 
In 1902 there were 15 such federations legally authorized by the Gov- 
ernment to conduct this work. Only 15 per cent of the societies were 
not affiliated with these federations at this date. 

The relation of the individual members to the total liability of the 
society is an important feature of the cooperation problem. Accord- 
ing to the law on cooperative societies the liability of each member is 
equal to his share in the society, and a limit must be placed by the 
constitution on the amount of stock held by any one person. The 
statistics for Bavaria show that in 1902 the highest individual liability 
was 10,000 marks ($2,380) in the case of 1 society; 5,000 marks 
($1,190) for 3 societies; 4,000 marks ($952) for I society; 3,000 
marks ($714) for 1 society; 8,500 marks ($595) for 1 society; 2,000 
marks ($476) for 5 societies; 1,500 marks ($357) for 1 society, and 
1,200 marks ($285.60) for 3 societies. These are the highest ranges 
and the others grade down to very small amounts. The class of 
business conducted by the societies also influences the range of lia- 
bility of the members. Thus in the case of loan societies with limited 
liability there was a tendency to have shares of larger amounts, as, 
for instance, shares and corresponding liability of 1,000 marks ($238) 
each. On the other hand, in the case of the societies conducting retail 
stores, there was only one instance of the shares being 200 iparks 
($47.60) , all the others being less than 50 marks ($11.90) each. 

The formation of federations of cooperative societies was made 
possible by that section of the law of 1889 which permitted societies 
to be formed with limited liability. Previous to that date members 
of societies objected to the creation of federations because the rule 
requiring unlimited liability would lay upon them possible obligations 
of larger amounts than they cared to be responsible for. On De- 
cember 31, 1902, there were 15 such federations; 5 of them were com- 
posed of loan societies; 2 were composed of agricultural, and 1 of 
industrial societies for the purchase of raw materials, and 7 were 
composed of societies for the marketing of agricultural products. 

An appendix to the report shows the preliminary statistical data 
for the year 1905. 

* Die ArheitS' und LohnverhMtnisse in den stddtischen Betriehen 1906. 
Mittheilungen des Statistischen Amis der Stadt Magdeburg, Mag- 
deburg, 1906. 74 pp. 

This volume presents the facts concerning the conditions of em- 
ployment and the wages of the employees of the city of Magdeburg. 
The report states the contract of employment, terms upon which 
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employees are engaged, methods of dismissal, of furlough, etc. The 
hours of labor by the day, the duration of night work, the regulations 
for overtime, Sunday work, etc., for the various classes of occupa- 
tions are given. The methods of wage payments, time wages, piece 
wages, payments in kind, etc., are stated in detail. The provisions 
for sickness, accident, invalidity, and death are specified. Statistical 
tables on these subjects are also given. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops 
for the year 1907. Report to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, xliii, 321 pp. 

At the end of the year 1907 there were upon the registers of the 
factory department 107,321 factories, 7,210 laundries (with and with- 
out power), and 142,662 workshops, or a total of 257,193 establish- 
ments, an increase over 1906 of 2,004 establishments. The wdrks 
under inspection did not include docks, warehouses, buildings, etc., 
or home-work premises. The number of persons employed in fac- 
tories, including laundries with power was (approximately) 4,750,000, 
and in workshops, including laundries without power, 750,000. 

For purposes of inspection the United Kingdom is divided into five 
inspection districts, each under a superintending inspector, as fol- 
lows: Southern division, midland division, northeastern division, 
northwestern division, and the Scotland and Ireland division. The 
report of each supervising inspector comprises for his district an 
account of the organization of the working staff and the scope of the 
work of inspection; complaints from officials, operatives, and others 
respecting sanitation, safety measures, hours of labor, illegal employ- 
ment, etc.; industrial developments and state of trade in the district; 
sanitary conditions and improvements; industrial accidents; safety 
devices, their efficiency and defects, etc.; industrial poisoning (an- 
thrax, arsenic, mercury, and lead poisoning, etc.) ; dangerous trades; 
employment and hours of labor, especially relating to children and 
women; holidays, overtime, half time, night work, and meal times; 
the employment of children as half timers and of those not exempt 
from school; action of the local sanitary authorities in connection 
with the factory department; administration of the law relating to 
particulars for piecework; operation of the truck acts; prosecutions 
for violations of the factory laws ; inquest notices, etc. In addition 
there are reports from the superintending inspector for the dangerous 
trades, the principal lady inspector, the inspector of textile particu- 
lars, the electrical inspector, and the medical inspector. Special re- 
ports are also given on the manufacture of shuttles from African box- 
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wood, on lace dressing, on shipbuilding accidents, and on the manu- 
facture of matches. Tables pr^enting in detail and in summary 
form statistics pertaining to the various features of factory and work- 
shop employment accompany the inspection reports. 

The establishments added to the registers of the factory department 
during 1907 numbered 28,445 (510 textile and 8,838 nontextile fac- 
tories, 274 laundries with power and 528 without power, and 18,295 
workshops) , while those of the diflPerent classes removed from the reg- 
isters numbered 26,441, resulting in a net gain in the establishments 
added of 0.8 per cent. 

During 1907 there were 124,325 industrial accid^its reported, 
80,847 being repc»-ted to inspectcars only, and 43,478 to certifying 
surgeons. Those reported to inspectors only were nonfatal in result 
and of a minor character. In the table following the accidents re- 
ported to certifying surgeons are shown by degree of injury (fatal 
and nonfatal) and by sex and age: 

ACCIDENTS REPORTED TO CERTIFYING SURGEONS, 1907. 



Sex and age of persons injured. 


Fatal 
acci- 
dents. 


Increase 
over 
1906. 


Non- 
fatal acci- 
dents. 


Increase 
OTcr 
1906. 


Total 
acci- 
dents. 


Incsrease 
over 
190& 


Males 


1,157 
22 


69 

4 


87,129 
6,170 


6,748 
971 


88,286 
6,192 


6,807 


Pemales t,-- 


976 






Totol 


1,179 


6S 


42,299 


7,719 


43.478 


7,788 






Adulta (over 18) 


1.071 
108 


60 

4 

• 1 


88.148 

8,962 

189 


6,836 

1,846 

88 


84,219 

9,070 
180 


6,806 


Young persons (18 to 18) 


L860 


Children (12 to 14) 


» 









« Decrease. 

In the textile industries there were 6,542 accidents, of which 95 
were fatal and 6,447 nonfatal ; in the nontextile industries there were 
33,768 accidents, of which 755 were fatal and 33,013 nonfatal; and 
in laundries, docks, buildings under construction, etc., there were 
3,168 accidents, of which 329 were fatal and 2,839 nonfatal. In the 
textile industries the greatest number of accidents was in cotton 
spinning and weaving, with 49 fatal and 3,899 nonfatal accidents, 
followed by wool, worsted, and shoddy, with 30 fatal and 1,461 
nonfatal accidents; in the nontextile industries the greatest number of 
accidents was in shipbuilding, machines and machinery, and the metal 
trades, with 442 fatal and 21,021 nonfatal accidents. 

The cases of industrial poisoning reported in 1907 numbered 653, 
of which 40 resulted fatally. Of the total 619 were cases affecting 
adults, of which 39 were fatal, and 34 were cases affecting young 
persons and children, of which 1 was fatal. There were 578 cases of 
lead poisoning, of which 26 were fatal, 7 cases of mercury poisoning, 
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1 case of phosphorus poisoning, 9 cases of arsenic poisoning, of 
which 2 were fatal, and ^ cases of anthrax, of which 11 were fataL 

The report of the superintending inspector for dangerous trades 
shows that during 1907 there were in the United Kingdom, where 
particular dangers arise and special precautions are necessary, 18,697 
industrial establishments operating under special rules and regula- 
tions. 

Generally the ^nployment of children as half timers is becoming 
less frequent, though in certain towns the numbers have increased, 
especially in districts largely devoted to the cotton industry. 

Compensation for Industrial Diseases, Report to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. 1908. 4 +73 pp. 

This document is a supplementary rei)ort of the committee ap- 
pointed to inquire and report what diseases and injuries, other than 
injuries by aocid«it, were due to industrial occupations, were dis- 
tingui^iable as such, and could properly be added to the disease 
enumerated in the third schedule of the Workmen's Compensation 
Act, 1906. 

In the main report of ih& committee it was stated, with respect to 
the addition of glass workers^ cataract to the sdiedule, that the ques- 
tion was one in which statistics were of the first importance. In the 
present report is given the results of an investigation made by the 
medical member of the conmiittee with a view to determining the 
incidence of cataract among ^ass workers generally. He examined 
the eyes of 513 perstms exposed to furnace glare in glass works and, 
for comparison, of 278 persons not so exposed^ He found that all 
classes of glass-furnace workers appeared to suffer, and that among 
them between the ages of 30 and 40 opacities of one kind or another in 
the lens were about five times, between 41 and 50 about twice, and at 
51 years of age and over more than three times as frequent as in 
those engaged in other work. 

After devoting careful consideration to the question the conclu- 
sion was arrived at that if glass workers' cataract were added to 
the schedule in the same manner as other industrial diseases, the 
w<M-k people would lose more than they would gain, as employers 
would be likely to impose a medical examination of the eyes and those 
who revealed symptoms of opacity in the lens would find their 
chance? of obtaining employment seriously prejudiced. It was 
recommended therefore that the disease be added to the fii^t column 
of the schedule of industrial diseases for which onnpensation may 
be claimed; that "Processes in the manufacture of glass involving 
exposure to the glare of molten glass " be added to the second column; 
but that the compensation should be made payable only in cases 
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where an operation is undergone and for a period not exceeding six 
months. The period is thus limited to the time immediately pre- 
ceding and succeeding the operation. The operation for the removal 
of cataract, it is stated, is attended by practically no danger. 

Consideration was also given to the disease known as "teleg- 
raphists' cramp." This disease was referred to as an occupational 
neurosis or fatigue spasm. It shows itself by the production of 
jerkiness and illegibility in operating and a disability for work 
limited to the particular movements involved. The committee was 
of the opinion that the disease should be considered specific to the 
employment and that it should be added to the schedule as a subject 
for compensation. 

Report from the Select Committee on Home ir^A;, August 8^ 1907. 

1908. X, 290 pp. 

This report was made August 8, 1907, and presents the evidence 
taken before a committee of the House of Commons appointed June 
4, 1907, "to consider and report upon the conditions of labor in 
trades in which home work is prevalent, and the proposals, including 
those for the establishment of wages boards and the licensing of 
work places, which have been proposed for the remedying of exist- 
ing abuses." The committee in its report makes no comment on the 
evidence and recommends that a committee on the same subject be 
appointed at the next session of Parliament. 

Wages Boards. — ^Much valuable testimony was brought out by the 
questions of the committee. Among others, Mr. G. R. Askwith, a 
barrister who had acted as an arbitrator, umpire, and conciliator 
during a number of years in many trades disputes, appeared in favor 
of the establishment of wages boards. This witness believed that 
difficulties would be met with in the establishment of minimum rates 
of payment, but that they were difficulties which a practical wages 
board could overcome. The cost of such boards was not considered 
by him to be a serious factor in comparison with the volume of busi- 
ness done by the interested trades and leaving out of consideration 
the cost of strikes. 

Licensing. — Another witness who gave valuable testimony was 
Miss Clara CoUett, an official of the Board of Trade, the senior in- 
vestigator of women's industries. During the previous year, under 
her direction over 1,700 home workers in the making of women's 
clothing were visited, principally in the north of Ireland and in Lon- 
don. This witness was of the opinion that the proposal to license 
work places would be of little benefit to the workers. A refusal to 
issue a license for sanitary reasons would only result in depriving 
the worker of possible earnings without improving conditions. Ac- 
cording to her testimony, the majority of home workers live in well- 
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kept houses and do not need the sanitary inspection. They are not 
well to do from the standpoint of the middle classes, but they feel 
that there are a great many people poorer than themselves. In Lon- 
don 60 per cent of the home workers visited were married women, 
hence not entirely dependent upon their earnings. Such persons 
will not work for the low rates that a widow with two or three chil- 
dren would accept According to the witness, the cases where the 
earnings are very small and the conditions distressing are greatly in 
the minority. Numerically there may be many such cases, but these, 
when particularly noticed, produce an exaggerated impression. 

Under the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, a room. in which as 
few as two persons are employed may be designated a "tenement 
workshop." The statement that there were " very few foreign work- 
ers amongst the home workers " is therefore hardly comparable with 
American conditions. 

The number of women and girls registered under the Factory and 
Workshop Act is about .400,000. This number deducted from the 
number shown by the census as employed in the clothing trades gives 
300,000 as the approximate number of women and girls engaged in 
the clothing trades and not in the factories and workshops. 

Report from the Select Committee on Home Work^ July 22^ 1908. 

1908. xlix, 216 pp. 

This document contains the report of a committee of the House of 
Commons, appointed February 11, 1908, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the committee on home work which reported in 
August, 1907. The duties of the committee of 1908 as outlined in the 
order of reference, were the same as those of the committee appointed 
in the preceding year. The present report was made July 22, 1908. 

Home workers in Great Britain are divided into three main 
groups. In the first and second are those who are imder the protec- 
tion of the Factory and Workshop Act, by reason of their employing 
either members of their own families or outsiders. The third group 
consists of those who employ no assistants, but undertake work for 
others and do it in their own homes. It is with this group that the 
committee was mainly concerned. In this group are those women 
who are dependent upon their work for support, those who obtain 
outside work only when their husbands are out of employment, and 
the wives and daughters of men in regular employment who wish 
to increase the family income.. 

The committee was convinced that the earnings of a large number 
of p)eople — mainly women who work in their homes — are so small as 
alone to be insufficient to sustain life in the most meager manner, 
even when they toil hard for extremely long hours. The consequence 
is that when those earnings are their sole source of income the con- 
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ditions under which they live are often not <Mily crowded and in- 
sanitary, but altogether pitiable and distressing. More or less similar 
conditions are stated to prevail, not only in all the great countries 
on the coQtinent of Europe, but also in the United States and in 
Australasia. 

Why Thehi Earnings are Smaix. — ^The reasons why the earnings 
of many home workers are small are many and varied, Amcmg 
them are the following: 

Much of the work is sewing, which requires but little previous 
training and can be done at irregular hours and in the intervals of 
household duties. Since those persons who are quickest, most regu- 
lar, and m€fst reliable are given preference by employers when select- 
ing factory workers, those who are slow, owing to age, feeble health, 
inexperience, incompetence, or lack of power, energy, or disposition 
to work, drift into home work to earn a livelihood. These ccmdi- 
tions and influences tend to make the supply of home workers very 
large and elastic 

A large proportion of the home workers are engaged in the pro- 
ductiiMi of articles in competition with machinery, and the cost of 
making the articles by machinery fixes the rate which can be paid to 
them. If the saine rate per article be paid to the two classes of 
workers, the home worker will be able to earn only one- fourth as much 
per hour as the factory worker. In such cases, the trouble is not 
that the rate of pay is unduly low, but that the home worker is handi- 
capped by her conditions and appliances. Many articles made by 
the home workers are such that a very large number of those who 
require them can make them for themselves. Unless the price at 
which these articles are sold is low, those who would otherwise be 
the purchasers will buy the materials and make the articles at home. 
In some classes of work the competition of foreign-made articles was 
said to be an important factor in depressing the price paid. 

In many trades middlemen intervene between the factory and the 
home worker, making a charge for distributing and collecting the 
work, so that the worker does not obtain even the low price paid. 

Since the women home workers are very poor and helpless and work 
separately, they are unorganized. Hence they can not act together 
to promote common interests and are powerless to resist the tendency 
to reduce rates, caused by the keen competition of the employers. 

The imposition by law of conditions and obligations upon owners 
and occupiers of factories and workshops tends to encourage em- 
ployers to resort to home work in order to avoid compliance with the 
requirements of Parliament and the visits and supervision of the in- 
spectors appointed to enforce them. The more numerous and strin- 
gent those regulations become the greater is the temptation to evade 
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them by employing persons who work under conditions to which they 
do not apply. 

Provisions op the Existing Law Regarding Home Work. — 
Home workers' premises come under the operation of the general law 
of public health relating to sanitation, etc., of dwellings and under 
special provisions in the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901. The 
most important is that contained in section 108. This gives power to 
the district council to prohibit the giving out of work to be done in 
premises which are injurious or dangerous to the health of the persons 
employed therein. For the purpose of furnishing the information 
necessary to enable the local authority to exercise this power persons 
giving out work are required to keep a list of all persons to whom 
work is given out, and to send copies of such lists semiannually to the 
local authority. In practice these lists are found to be usually in- 
complete and furnish no sufficient indication of the number of out- 
workers in any trade. 

An important provision in connection with the payment for work 
is contained in the " Particulars " section of the Factory and Work- 
top Act, 1901. This provision, the enforcement of which is placed 
upon the inspectors of factories, is intended to secure to the out- 
worker information beforehand as to the price he is to receive and 
to protect him against arbitrary alterations or reductions. 

The committee was of the opinion that the provisions of exist- 
ing law had failed to produce any real amelioration of the condition 
of home workers, and that legislation of a far-reaching character was 
required. 

Australasian Experience. — Careful attention was given to the re- 
port of a commissioner appointed by the home department to investi- 
gate the working of the systems adopted in Australia and New Zealand. 
This report made it clear that, apart from the valuable suggestions 
which are to be derived from the application of general principles 
and novel legislation to widely different conditions, there was not 
much information or guidance with regard to the difficulties which 
surround the problem of home work to be derived from the condi- 
tions, legislation, and experience of these countries. In the first 
place, there the home worker is a very small element of the popula- 
tion. Secondly, the demand for womeji workers exceeds the supply. 
Lastly, the various wages and other boards have left the home 
workers almost entirely untouched. 

Suggested Bemedies. — ^The two suggestions which attracted the 
most attention were : 

That it should be made illegal to give work to an outworker unless 
she had previously obtained a license from a factory inspector, author- 
izing her to do work for a specified time in the premises named in 
the license. 
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That in certain trades a wages board, consisting of representatives 
of employers and working people and a neutral chairman, should be 
established, with power to i&x the minimum rate of wages to be paid, 
the payment of a lower rate to be a punishable offense. 

Licensing. — Owing to the enormous increase in the number of 
inspectors that would be necessary should the licensing of the workers 
be required and to the difficulty that the poor might experience 
in obtaining such license, the committee did not approve of the first 
suggestion. It was recommended that home workers be required to 
secure certificates of registration from the local authorities, such 
certificates to be issued without fee or condition, with the aim of 
obtaining complete and accurate registration. 

Wages Boards. — The second suggestion was considered by the com- 
mittee to go to the root of the matter — ^the poverty, the miserably 
inadequate income of so many of the home workers being the great 
difficulty of the situation. It was recognized that the difficulties 
which such boards would have to surmount would be very great. 
There is in some trades an enormous number and complication of 
articles, processes, subdivisions, and patterns. Then there are the 
constant changes, especially in those trades where fashion is the 
dominating factor, and different employers have a vast number of 
different methods and designs. Any attempt to fix prices for every 
process, size, pattern, and variation would appear to be almost inter- 
minable. There is also the difficulty of submitting new ideas and 
designs to rival employers who may be members of the board. The 
question also arises, Should the piece rate be based upon the time in 
which a worker can complete the article in a factory with modem 
machinery or is it to be based upon the time taken in the conditions 
with which he works at home? 

Much importance was attached to the experience and opinion of 
one who had served for many years as arbitrator and conciliator in 
trade disputes of various kinds. This gentleman was of the opinion 
that "wages boards are workable and practicable, and would be 
beneficial, and ought to be tried." 

Upon the question of the general policy of "Parliament providing 
for the fixing of a minimum rate of payment for work the committee 
was of the opinion that it was quite as legitimate to establish by legis- 
lation a minimum standard of remuneration as it was to establish such 
a standard of sanitation, cleanliness, ventilation, air space, and hours 
of work. It was considered that it would be better that any trade 
which could not exist if such a minimum of decent and humane con- 
ditions were insisted upon should cease. It was believed that the 
establishment by law of minimum rates of payment for such classes 
of workers as are unable to obtain for themselves such rates of pay- 
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ment as may be reasonably regarded as the lowest upon which they 
can exist would result in benefit to employers, work people, and the 
general public 

Becommendatioks as TO Wages Boards. — The committee recom- 
mended that each wage board should fix a general minimum rate of 
time payment for an average home worker in the trade for which it 
acts, and also for any branch or process in the trade for which a. 
different rate might be desirable, such rate to be not less than the 
general minimum rate. The boards should also fix minimum piece 
rates for any work done by home workers, these piece rates to be such 
as would enable an average worker to earn not less than the minimum 
time rate. 

Summary or Conclusions.— The committee reported that it was: 
desirable : 

(1) That there should be legislation with regard to the rates of 
payment made to home workers who are employed in the production 
or preparation of articles for sale by other persons. 

(2) That such legislation should at first be tentative and experi- 
^mental, and be limited in its scope to home workers engaged in the 
tailoring, shirt making, underclothing, and baby-linen trades, and in 
the finishing processes of machine-made lace. The home secretary 
should be empowered, after inquiry made, to establish wages boards 
for any other trades. 

(3) That wages boards should be established in selected trades to 
fix minimum time and piece rates of payment for home workers in 
those trades. 

(4) That it should be an offense to pay or offer lower rates of 
payment to home workers in those trades than the minimum rates, 
which had been fixed for that district by the wages board. 

(5) That the delivery and collection of work done at home should 
be done by persons in the direct emplojr and pay of the employer^ 
Where that was not done, the amount which a worker could earn in a 
specified time should be calculated on a basis which included the time 
spent in fetching and returning the work as time occupied in doing 
tne work. 

(6) That all home workers who are employed by other persons in 
producing or preparing articles for sale should be required to register 
their name, aadress, and class of work at, and receive a certificate of 
such registration from, the offices of the local authority, and that the 
keeping of accurate outworkers' lists by employers should be strictly 
enforced. 

(7) That it should be an offense for any person to employ any 
home worker to produce or prepare any articles for sale by another 
person unless the worker produce a certificate of registration. 

(8) That the provisions of section 9 of the Public Health Acty 
18t5, with regard to factories and workshops which are not kept 
clean or are ill-ventilated or overcrowded should be extended to rooms 
in which home work is done, and power should be given to sanitary 
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and factory inspectors to inspect them and secure the enforcement of 
the law. 

(9) That the full protection of the Truck Act should be secured to 
home workers. 

The Wages Boards and InditstHal Conciliation and Arbitration Acts 
of Australia and New Zealand. Report to the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. 226 pp. 

In this volume is contained the report of Mr. Ernest Aves, a com- 
missioner appointed for the purpose of conducting an investigation 
into "(1) the system of wages boards which have been established in 
some of the Australian colonies; their working; the measure of suc- 
cess attained, with reference especially to the prevention of sweating; 
and the conditions which have made success possible; (2) the systems 
of compulsory arbitration in industrial disputes which have been 
established in Australia and New Zealand; their working; the meas- 
ure of success attained ; and the conditions which have made success 
possible; (3) the working of the acts for the regulation of hours of 
employment in shops in force in Australia and New Zealand." 

Wages Boards. — In Victoria, which may be taken as representative 
of the States having wages boards, 49 special boards were foimd to 
have been established. They consisted of representatives of both 
employers and work people, appointed for three years, and deter- 
mined questions of wages, overtime, hours, and the proportion of 
*' improvers " to adults, in their respective trades. 

With respect to the fear that the minimum wage rate established by 
the boards might become the standard rate in each trade, the com- 
missioner states that " absolute uniformity of rating in any occupa- 
tion appears to be quite the exception." 

The replies received upon forms circulated among both employers 
and work people indicate a widespread feeling that under the wages 
boards general conditions have improved, but that the boards have 
had no appreciable effect on the quality or the price of the product or 
on the regularity or certainty of employment. There is also a wide- 
spread belief that the boards have been instrumental in abolishing, 
or at least in modifying the evils of " sweating." 

This experience, however, has been for the most part confined to the 
clothing trades. These trades have been carried on in a small, rich, 
highly centralized, and comparatively homogeneous community, free, 
save in isolated instances, from the extremes either of poverty or 
wealth. They have flourished during times of increasing prosperity, 
under conditions in which labor has frequently been scarce, and in 
markets that are protected both by legislation and by geographical 
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pecsitkm. The experience of Yictoffia, yaluable ajad mteresting though 
it is^ is tbas not eonclusi^e^ il <mly beeaisse too brief, too simple^ and 
too excfaisiTefy eosuseeted with aok era of prosperous trade. 

Industrial Conciliation; and Arbttkation. — In New Zealand 
registered societies. consisting of two or more employers or of seven 
or more workers may bring any dispute arising as to indnstrial mat- 
ters before a board of conciliation. These boards are composed of 
both enaployers and workmen engaged in the industry in which the 
dispute arises. The bosrd of conciliation may refer the case direct to 
the arbitration court ; or after taking evidence the board may make 
recoDamendations which if accepted by the parties have the force of 
law. If the recoHunendationft are ignored for a month they become 
few, but if rejected the dispute is carried to the ecmrt of arbitration. 
ITie decisicas of this court are binding and if within the scope of the 
law are writhoui appeaL Many cases have come before the court, and 
those are- given in which increased wages and (in most cases) shorter 
ho«rs hftve been fixed. 

It is stated, however, that it is too soon to draw final conclusions as 
to the effect of the act — on efficiency, alike of employers and em- 
played; on industrial character ;^ on the suitability of choice exercised 
by the young in the selection of a trade; on industrial training; on 
the stability of industrial conditions ; and, perhaps above aH, on the 
question of relationship between employers and employed. 

In an appendix are laws and decisions of the courts upon the sub- 
jects treated, specimen determinations and awards, copies of forms 
circulated, and replies received. 

ITALT. 

Lm Domui neST Indwstria ItaUana^ 1905% Ufieio del Lavoro, Minis- 
tero di Agraeoltuapa, Indmstria e Commereia. 5d, 157 pp^ 

This report, issued by the Bureau of Labor of the Italian Depart- 
meBJt of Agnculture, Industry, and Commerce,, relates to the employ^ 
ment of women in industry. 

The present report,, which bears a close relationship to a preceding 
oae on maternity funds, ccoisists oi two parts.,. th£ first of which con- 
taLofi a text analysis and statistical summaries of the information 
piresented,. and the second part consists of detailed statistical tables. 

The material used in the preparation of this report was trans- 
mitted to the department by the prefects of the various provinces to 
whom employers of women and children are required to make annual 
returns in conformity with the law of June 19, 1902, regulating the 
employment of women and children. 
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During the year ending June 30, 1904, returns were made by 
14,160 establishments. The number of males and females of various 
ages employed in these establishments, with the percentage of total 
employees found in each group, was as follows : 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF MALES AND FEMALES EMPLOYED IN 14.150 
ESTABLISHMENTS MAKING RETURNS DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 
1904, BY AGE GROUPS : 



Age. 



Males. 



Number. 



Per cent 
oftoua 

em- 
ployees. 



Females. 



Number. 



Percent 
of total 

em- 
ployees. 



Total. 



Number. 



Per cent 
of total 

em- 
ployees. 



Under 12 yean , 

12 and under 15 years 
16 and under 21 years 
21 years and over 

Total 



4,879 

87.419 

79,975 

293,142 



0.5 
4.6 
9.6 
85.4 



12,185 

69,926 

151,506 

180,619 



L5 

8.5 

18.8 

21.7 



16,564 
107,845 
281,481 
478,761 



2.0 
18.0 
27.9 
57.1 



414,915 



50.0 



414,286 



50.0 



829,151 



100.0 



From the foregoing table it will be seen that in the establishments 
reporting 15 per cent of the employees were below the age of 15 
years. Of these one-third were males and two-thirds were females. 
Among the employees 15 and imder 21 years of age the ratio was 
9.6 males to 18.3 females. For employees 21 years of age and over 
the ratio was 35.4 males to 21.7 females. The number of males 
of all ages employed in these establishments was slightly in excess of 
the total number of females. 

In the textile industry, which furnished 49 per cent of the em- 
ployees reported, the number of persons of both sexes below the age 
of 15 years equaled 19.5 per cent of the total number of employees. 
The ratio between the two sexes was 2.2 males to 17.3 females. For 
the different age groups represented in the textile industry the pro- 
portion of males and females was as follows: Below 12 years, 0.2 
males to 2.7 females; 12 to 15 years, 2.0 males to 14.6 females; 15 to 
21 years, 4.1 males to 29.4 females; 21 years and over, 14.9 males to 
32.1 females; all ages, 21.2 males to 78.8 females. 

In the table which follows a classification is made, by industry and 
earning capacity, of 38,273 females below the age of 15 years em- 
ployed in 1,906 establishments on November 30, 1903, the percentage 
of such persons among all females employed being shown for each 
industry : 
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CLASSIFICATION, BY INDUSTRY AND EARNING CAPACITY, OF 38.273 FEMALBS 
UNDER FIFTEEN YE^MIS OF AGE EMPLOYED AT GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS AND 
PER CENT OF TOTAL FEMALE EMPLOYEES REPORTING. 



Industry. 



Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 



Female em- 
ployees under 
15 years of age. 



Num- 
ber. 



Per 
cent of 
total fe- 
male 
em- 
ployees 
report- 
ing. 



Per cent of females under 15 
years of age earning daily— 



50oen- 

tesimi 

(10.0965) 

and less. 



51 to 75 

oen- 

teslmi 

(10.0964 

to 



101448). 10 jgeo). 



76 to 100 

cen- 

teslml 

(10.1467 

to 



101 cen- 
tesimi 

(10.1949) 
and 
more. 



Agriculture 

Extraction of minerals and manufacture 

of mineral products , 

Metal workixigand machine construction. 
Work in wood,straw,and similar materials. 

Chemical products 

Paper, printing, and publishing 

Textiles 

Clothing, hides, etc 

Food products 

Tobacco 

Other industries 

Total 



12 



195 
1,228 

160 
58 
16 
20 



210 
245 
281 
279 
568 
85,289 
780 
168 
288 
238 



5.8 

ILl 
14.8 
12.9 

5.6 
11.0 
28.1 
12,0 
12.1 

2.2 
18.5 



16.2 

85.7 
58.9 
42.0 
44.8 
87.0 
84.0 
60.8 
40.5 
81.8 
52.4 



81.1 

48.1 
29.8 
88.5 
86.2 
48.4 
49.5 
82.2 
44.1 
68.2 
40.8 



2.7 

14.8 
14.8 
16.9 
17.6 
18.9 
14.0 
6.0 
14.8 



1.4 
2.0 
2.6 
L4 
.7 
2.5 
LO 
LI 



6.8 



1.906 



88,278 



20.0 



84.9 



48.9 



18.8 



2.4 



Of the 38^73 female employees below the age of 15 years shown in 
the table it will be observed that nearly 35 per cent earned 50centesimi 
($0.0965) and less per day. The number earning from 51 centesimi 
($0.0984) to 100 centesimi ($0.1930) per day constituted 62.7 per cent 
of the total number, while the number of those whose earnings 
amoimted to 101 centesimi ($0.1949) and more was 2.4 per cent of the 
total. 

The following table shows, with slight modifications, similar 
statistics for 197,482 females 15 years of age and over: 

CLASSIFICATION, BY INDUSTRY AND EARNING CAPACITY, OP 197,482 FEMALES 
15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER EMPLOYED AT GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS ON NO- 
VEMBER 30, 1903. 





Estab- 
lish- 


Fe- 
males 


Per cent of females 15 years of age 


and over 


earning daily~ 






51 to 75 


76 to 100 


101 to 150 151 to 200!201 to 250 


251 cen- 
tesimi 
($0.4844) 
and 


Industry. 


15 years 

of ase 

and 


60 cen- 
tesimi 


cente- 
simi 


cente- 
simi 


cente- 
simi 


cente- 
simi 


cente- 
simi 






($0.0966) 


(10.0984 


(10.1467 


(10.1949 


($0.2914 


($0.8879 






over. 


and less. 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 










•0.1448) . 


10.1980). 


$0.2895). 


$0.3860). 


$0.4825). 


over. 


Agriculture 


25 


859 


0.2 


69.1 


84.6 


5.6 


0.6 






Extraction of mln- 






eTfilfi and niBiin- 




















facture of min- 




















eral products 


7« 


1,860 


2.6 


22.9 


88.0 


29.7 


7.6 


2.9 


L4 


Metal worklngand 




















machine con- 




















struction 


100 


1,968 


2.6 


9.0 


25.4 


49.0 


10.5 


2,9 


.7 


Work in wood. 




















s^aw, and simi- 




















lar materials .... 


64 


2,188 


4.0 


11.4 


84.7 


89.9 


8.1 


1.6 


.8 


Chemical products. 
Paper, printing, 


88 


5,662 


2.4 


6.8 


20.0 


48.0 


20.8 


8.0 


.5 




















and publishing.. 


306 


5,885 


6.7 


19.8 


27.8 


86.2 


7.8 


2.3 


.4 


Textiles 


1,768 
2W 


166,150 
8,585 


1.1 
6.5 


11.1 
8.7 


80.9 
19.8 


48.7 
87.1 


10.0 
17.8 


2.4 

7.9 


.8 


Clothing,hide8,etc. 


8.7 


Food products 


91 


1691 


4.8 


10.7 


27.1 


88.4 
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From the returns snbmitted hy 2,809 estaUii^iments a table was 
prepared which shows^ by industrifis, the percentage of births occur- 
ring among 1&1,947 women wnployees of those establishments during 
the year ending November 30, 1903. In this table, which is repro- 
duced in part herewith, the actua] number of women 15 and under 
65 years of age employed during the year has been replaced by the 
c(»nputed number of full-time workers required to do the same 
amount of work in the time specified. The latter, and not the actual 
number of employees, forms the basis of the computations. 

PERCENTAGE OF CHILDBIRTHS AMONG WORKING WOMEN IN VARIOUS IN- 
DUSTEIE8 FOR THE YEAR ENDING NOVEMBER 30» 1903. 
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i' Indnstria dei Fiammiferi Foefixnci in Italia e la Lotta contra il 
Fosforismo. 1905. Ufficio del Lavoro, Ministero di Agricoltura, 
Industria e Commercio. 44 pp. 

This report relates to the match industry of Italy and was com- 
piled primarily for the use of the Italian delegates to the international 
conference for the legal protection of working people, held in Berne, 
Switzerland, May 8 to 18, 1906. 

The volume comprises two parts. In the first part is given a his-* 
tory of the match industry in Italy from the introduction of the 
lucifer match, about 1830, to the present time. This is followed by 
tables showing the total production, importation, exportation, and 
consumption of the several kinds of matches for the years 1896-97 to 
1903-4. Figures are also presented showing, by years, the quantity of 
wood ^>Iints and of phosphorus imported into the E^ingdom during 
the period from 1888 to 1904. ^gi.^^, by GoOglc 
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A ebapter on emplayees and (XHnditioBs of lab<»r shows^ by Prov- 
incesy the number of rnnteh factories in operation during the year 
1903-4, the days of operation, the hours of labor per day, and the av- 
erage wag^ paid. Of 60 estaUi^ments for which the number of 
daya of c^peration in 1901 was reported, 18 factories^ employing 909 
persons, worked 300 days and mwe; 25 factories^ with 3,410 cm- 
ployees, wwked from 280 to 298 days; and 17 factwiea, having 429 
employees, were in operation 275 days and less. 

The nmnber of hours of labor per day was reported for 73 estab- 
lishments. In 49 of these, in which were employed 5,058 persons, or 
nearly 94 per cent of all persons employed in the industry, the daily 
working time ranged from 10 to 11 hours. In one factory, with 10 
employees, the hours were 11^ per day, while in 4 factories, with 34 
employees, a maximum of 12 hours per day was reported. The num- 
ber of establishments in which the daily working hours were 9^ and 
less was 19, with 282 employees. A detailed tabular statement shows 
for the different Provmces the average daily wages paid male and 
female employees belonging to various age groups. 

The second part of the report is devoted to a discussion of the 
harmful effects upon the health of the working people which result 
from the inhalation of phosphorus fumes during the various processes 
employed in the manufacture of matches. A bibliography of works 
relating to the subject of phosphorus poisoning and other trade dis- 
eases is given, as are also certain statistics concerning the match indus- 
try of various countries. This is followed by a brief description of 
the materials which enter into the composition used in the manufac- 
ture of matches in the different countries and of the legislative meas- 
ures taken for the protection of the working people in this industry. 

Among the provisions suggested for lessening the evils of phos- 
phorus poisoning are the following: 

1. The forbidding of children and minor females to be employed at 
preparing the paste, dipping the heads, working in the exsiccators, or 
filling boxes and making up first packages. 

2. A limitation of the hours of labor. 

3. The complete isolation of the rooms in which the more un- 
healthy operations are carried on, in order that the toxic gases may 
not invade the other parts of the building. 

4. The provision or larger workrooms, in order to obtain a greater 
supply of respirable air with a minimum percentage of vapor or 
irre^irable gaa. 

8. The procuring of a thorough artificial ventilation of workrooms. 

6. The prescribing of a maximum limit of 38° C. (100^ F.) of 
temperature in the exsiccators, in cwrder to prevent an excessive evap- 
oration of phosphorus. 
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7. The daily cleaning of the floors, machines, and crucibles in which 
the chemical operations are performed, with renewal of the paint on 
walls every six months. 

8. The furnishing of working clothes to employees, with the obli- 
gation that they change their garments in dressing rooms amply pro- 
vided with facilities for washing the hands and face. 

9. The prescribing of a maximum limit for the percentage of yel- 
low phosphorus employed in the preparation of the paste for match 
heads. 

10. The diffusion of vapors of turpentine through atmosphere 
charged with considerable quantities of phosphorus gas. 

11. A requirement that employees rinse the mouth with dentifrice 
or a solution of permanganate of potash, furnished at the expense of 
the proprietor of the establishment. 

12. A requirement that upon the opening of all new plants or 
modifications of existing establishments, the new features, or such as 
are departures from the practices hitherto existing, be subjected to 
the examination of the inspector of industry, to whom is conceded 
the right to make suggestions and impose regulations with regard to 
hygienic conditions. 

13. Periodic medical visits to employees, with the obligation upon 
employers not to put at work persons predisposed to phosphorus 
poisoning or dental caries, and to remove sick persons. 

14. A requirement that physicians report cases of necrosis and of 
phosphorus poisoning. 

15. The provision of security against fire. 

16. The provision of security against accidents. 

The substitution of red or amorphous phosphorus for the variety 
in common use is also recommended. 

The report concludes with a statement of what has been accom- 
plished in the way of curtailing the use of yellow phosphorus in 
other countries and of the probable effects which would follow the 
prohibition of its employment in Italian industries. An appendix 
contains a brief summary of the proceedings of the international con- 
ference for the protection of workingmen held in Berne, Switzerland, 
May 8 to 18, 1905. 

SPAIN. 

Preparacion de las Bases para un Proyecto de Ley de Cajsas para Oh- 
reros. Casas haratas. — ^Published by Instituto de Reformas 
Sociales. Seccion primera. Madrid, 1907. 469 pp. 

The Spanish Institute of Social Reforms, which includes the func- 
tions of a bureau of labor, approved, on April 27, 1908, a draft of a 
bill for the encouragement of the building of cheap and hygienic 
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workingmen's dweUings and of their ownership by the wage-earners, 
The text of this draft is published in the Boletin del Instituto de 
Eeformas Sociales for May, 1908. This draft is based upon a very 
exhaustive investigation of the whole problem of the housing of 
wage-earners, the results of which are published in the present re- 
port prepared by the " first " or " economic " section of the institute. 
This report represents a very comprehensive study and analysis of 
the most important literature on the housing problem throughout 
western Europe. 

The report consists of three parts. The first part, under the cap- 
tion of " factors which must be considered in the problem of cheap 
dwellings,'' b^ns with a compilation of facts pertaining to the 
results of private efforts in Germany, Belgium, France, and England, 
such as building societies, charitable funds, large employers' efforts 
to provide dwellings for their employees, the relation between the 
building societies and government savings banks, etc. 

This is followed by a study of the problem of state intervention. 
To trace the development of the idea of intervention of public au- 
thority, whether central, provincial, or municipal — a very careful di- 
gest is given of the proceedings of the seven international congresses 
on housing held in Paris (1889), Antwerp (1894), Bordeaux (1895), 
Brussels (1897), Paris (1900), Dusseldorf (1902), and Liege (1905). 
The authors of the report endeavor to show the rapid growth of the 
idea of direct government intervention within the last decade, the 
first congress adopting resolutions against any intervention of the 
state or the local authorities which would compete with private enter- 
prise or influence the level of rents, while at the congress of Liege a 
resolution was passed unanimously that public authorities should 
favor and encourage the building and purchase by the workingmen 
of healthful and cheap dwellings by means of tax exemptions and 
all proper measures calculated to develop loans on real estate. The 
concluding chapter of the first part contains a digest of legislation 
on housing conditions in Great Britain, Belgium, France, Italy, 
Germany, Austria, and Denmark. The text of the most important 
laws is given in the appendix. 

The second part of the report (76 pages) is devoted to a discussion 
of housing conditions arid the housing problem in Spain. The sources 
of information in regard to the housing conditions are, first, the 
investigation into the conditions of the working classes made by the 
Commission on Social Reforms in 1884; and second, several local 
investigations made by the Institute of Social Reforms on various 
occasions in 1904-1906. The data obtained by the first investigation 
are scarcely recent enough to be of any but historical interest. 
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The local hoasing investigations made by the institute within the 
recent years refer (1) to the mines of Yiscaya, (2) the tile makers in 
Madrid, (S) the mines of Villamieva. 

The mines of Vizcaya ai'e mostly located at s<»ne distance from 
ibe settlements, and the employers had fcHind it necessary to con- 
struct frame barracks of a temporary nature for the accommodation 
of their employees. The accommodations provided by these struc- 
tures were stated to be very unsatisfactory. The houses were rented 
to the foremen at the mines, who often use the authority obtained 
from this fact to their own advantage. While the barrack type of 
building has largely disappeared, being replaced by smaller buildings 
with separate apartments, the power of letting them is still left to 
the foremen of the mines. These conditions have frequently led to 
strikes of the miners. 

The hygienic conditions are described as not what they ought to 
be. The dwellings usually consist of bedrooms, a kitchen, and a 
dining room, thou^ the latter is often absent. Subletting is the rule. 
Everything is sacrificed to the chance of putting in extra bedsteads. 
Two workingmen usually sleep in each bed. The provisions for ven- 
tilation at night are very bad, the bedding very poor, and linen seldom 
clean, being changed but once a month. A place in a bed is rented at 
7.50 or 10 pesetas ($1.45 or $1.93) per month, the higher priced bed 
being somewhat wider and better provided with bedding. On the 
other hand, much better conditions were found in the mines of VUla- 
nueva (Seville) during an investigation in 1904 In these mines the 
workingmen lived in hovels before tlie employers provided housing 
accommodations for them. The mining company built special sub- 
urbs on an elevated situation, with wide and clean streets, well- 
ventilated houses, with large doors and windows, and small yards. 
Drinking water is free, and is transported on horseback to the houses 
in small casks at the expense of the company. The houses built are 
of two types ; the smaller of two rooms rent for 3 pesetas ($0.58) per 
month, the larger for 7.50 pesetas ($1.45) per month. 

The housing conditions of the tile makers in Madrid were investi- 
gated by the institute in 1904. They were found to live in small 
hovels, more fit for animals than for human beings. These hovels 
were about IJ meters (59 inches) long and wide, and 1.60 meters (63 
inches) high, contained only one room, and had no ventilation except 
through the door. 

These three isolated examples are not sufficient to draw any general 
conclusions as to the housing conditions of the working classes. In 
1906 the third (" technical administrative ^) section of the Institute 
of Social Reforms undertook a general inquiry into the housing con- 
ditions, by means of correspondence ; but while the answers cover a 
larger part of the Kingdom, the inquiry was not comprehensive 
enough to give more than a very general idea of the situation. Ac- 
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cording to statements of public officials, the housing conditions of 
workingmai were good in 66 localities out of 221 reporting, or 26.34 
per cent; they were fair in 21 localities, or 9.6 per cent; bad in 41 
localities, or 18.65 per cent ; they needed improvement in 49 localities, 
or 22.17 per cent; in 12 localities, or 6.42 per cent, the employees 
mostly owned the dwellings they lived in; in 9, or 4.07 per cent, sub- 
ufbs were especially constructed for workmen; in 3 localities, or 1.36 
per cent, the employers provided their wage-earners with housing 
facilities freej societies for construction of dwellings and their sale 
to workingmen under favorable conditions existed in 13 localities, or 
5.88 per cent ; and in 10 localities, or 4.62 per cent, the local authori- 
ties were considering plans for constructicm of workingmen's houses 
to be'conveyed to wage- workers oa favorable conditions. 

Many eflf(His have been made in Spain by the Government toward 
a more active participation of public authority in the improvement 
of housing conditions dm*ing the last 30 years, and these are reviewed 
in the report ; among the results actuaUy accomplished the most im- 
portant was the enactment of a law in 1877 conferring tax exemp- 
tion and other privileges upon the society La Constructora Bene- 
fica, an organization for the construction of workingmen's dwellings, 
and the investigation of housing conditions by the commission of 
1884. 

The description of the private social efforts toward stimulating 
ownership of homes among the working classes claims a chapter in 
this part of the report. The results of these private efforts are very 
meager. The most important organizaticms in this class are La 
Constructora Ben^fica, above mentioned. La Companla Madrilena 
de Urbanizaci6n, and a few others, mostly operating in Madrid, but 
the scope of the activity of most of these is very limited. A few 
trade-union pension funds and mutual credit associations, such as 
Caja de Ahorros de los Empleados de Ferrocarriles and the Monteplo 
General Obrero de Espaiia, are permitted to invest their funds in 
loans for the ccmstruction of dweUings by their members. 

The third part of the report contains a detailed discussion of the 
principles upon which a law for improvements of housing conditions 
among woiting dasses must be based in Spain ; this part contains all 
the conclusions of the economic section of the institute, while the first 
two parts are simply a careful compilation of information available. 

In the opinion of the section the housing problem in Spain may not 
be so acute as in some other European countries, mainly because of 
the milder climatic conditions; nevertheless it is growing in impor- 
tance because of the same factors which have created the housing 
problwn in other countries, namely, the development of industry and 
the growth of urban centers at the expense of the rural population. 
The private and social efforts toward improving the housing condi- 
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tions of the working classes, few as they are, are evidence that such 
improvement is recognized by public opinion as a social need. With- 
out discussing the problem of the intervention of the State from a 
theoretical point of view, the section points out that such interven- 
tion in some form is indicated by the study of the proceedings of the 
international housing congresses and foreign legislation, and is sup- 
ported by a large variety of social, hygienic, and economic reasons. 

While very little has as yet been accomplished in Spain in the line 
of state intervention, proposals for such intervention have been fre- 
quently made, and the Spanish law contains no principle which 
would interfere with such intervention. On the contrary, the acci- 
dent-compensation act and similar legislation is quoted as constituting 
important precedents of the power of the State to intervene in the 
solution of important social problems. Such state intervention must 
not reduce itself to a mere grant of fiscal privileges or of financial 
subsidies. It must be well planned and of educational value, and 
must cooperate with existing private efforts. The principal objects of 
such intervention should be, first, to regulate social efforts, and, 
second, to stimulate, develop, and extend such social action. To 
reach these aims the State may promote the organization of societies 
in which should be represented various social elements; it also must 
provide the means to enable the societies to exercise this activity. 

In the opinion of the section, a law for the improvement of housing 
conditions among wage-earners and small-salaried employees must be 
based upon the following principles: (1) The creation of an educa- 
tional institution charged with the duty of stimulating the growth of 
cheap and hygienic dwellings and directing social efforts toward the 
same end, harmonizing these social efforts with those of the State. In 
this institution all social elements interested in the problem should 
be represented. (2) The determination of the ways and means by 
which the State can encourage private social efforts. (3) The 
intervention of the municipal authorities in the improvement of 
neighborhoods inhabited mainly by working people. (4) Determi- 
nation of the guaranties which the builders of cheap dwellings must 
offer and the economic and hygienic conditions which these dwellings 
must satisfy. (5) The establishment of the legal regulations which 
would insure the proper working of the law by maintaining the 
ownership of the buildings and preventing the loss of such owner- 
ship by the family in case of death of the proprietor. 

In elaboration of these general principles, the section recommends 
the establishment of local housing committees (juntas)^ following the 
Belgian example. The functions of these local committees are briefly 
stated as follows: General encouragement of building of working- 
men's dwellings, by aiding the formation of private charitable or 
cooperative societies for that purpose and helping themin obtaining 
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the necessary credit, by offering suggestions to the public authorities, 
and by other similar methods; general educational activity in this 
field by prize competitions; the study of housing conditions, etc. 

According to the recommendations of the section, the establishment 
of such committees should rest with the Government, In order to 
represent all interested social elements, they should include repre- 
sentatives of the municipal government, of the property-owning 
classes, and of working classes. There should also be on these com- 
mittees members of the medical and architectural professions, who 
possess the technical knowledge required. To be of any positive 
influence, the committees must be granted all rights of legal persons, 
such as to hold property and to receive donations and legacies and 
subsidies and appropriations from the State, the provinces, and the 
municipalities. It would be useless to establish these committees 
without providing them with the necessary funds for expenses; and 
the municipalities should provide them with a moderate appropria- 
tion to cover the necessary cost of administration, such as rent, office 
expenditures, and the remuneration of the secretary. The general 
administrative supervision of these committees should be lodged in 
the Institute of Social Keforms. 

In addition to the establishment of these " juntas," the report 
recommends a more direct state intervention for the encouragement 
of the construction of cheap dwellings. Such intervention may avail 
itself of the following three methods: (1) Stimulation of building 
by tax exemptions, (2) promotion of private and social efforts by 
means of financial assistance, (3) encouragement of private capital. 

Tax exemptions are freely used for similar purposes in the other 
European countries, and there are many precedents for their use in 
Spain. To be efficacious, such exemptions must be ample and gener- 
ous. A total exemption from taxation for 20 years for buildings 
complying with the requirements of the law and exemption from the 
inheritance tax, when the house passes over to direct heirs and there 
is no other real estate in the legacy, are suggested. 

In addition to such privilege as tax exemptions present the report 
considers direct financial subsidies especially necessary in Spain, 
either in definite amounts of money or in grants of land — since as 
compared with other countries, building societies are almost unknown 
in Spain, and their f ormaticm must be encouraged. Building societies 
should be subsidized in the following order of preference: (1) 
Cooperative societies consisting of wage-earners and salaried em- 
ployees, (2) charitable societies, endowed with donations and lega- 
cies, and (3) other building societies which seek the benefits conferred 
by the law. There should be a legal limit to such subsidies in propor- 
ti(Mi to the original capital investments of the societies. Subsidies 
may also be granted to municipalities for the construction 
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dweUings* The report follows the precedents establidied by the 
Bd^an, F^seneh, aOid Italian laws^ in reccwamending that sayings 
banks be permitted to invest a certaLa part of their assets, under 
strict guarantees^ iB loans to societies for tin) eonstruction of cheap 
dwellings or in the direct construction of such dwellings for safe or 
lease. Furtl^nnore, an introdtietioa of a method o£ eosakbining 
insurance with the sale of cheap dwellimgs, following the Belgian 
exam^plje, is considered very desiraJ61e, in order to secure to the family 
the possession of the home in case of the death of th'e breadwinner, 
i^r the fear of sueh death with the eonsequeni inability to meet the 
recurrent payments, often deters a workingman's family from pur- 
chasing a home. 

The form of insuranee recommended is called in the report " seguro 
mixtOy^' and h^ practically an endowment insurance fer the amount of 
the loan made in order to purchase the houses The eiadowment in- 
surance matures at the sam^e time aa the loan^ In case of deaih the 
loan is liquidated immediately by the valine of the policy. The 
purchaser of tl» house pays insurance premiums on the policy in- 
stead of installments and interest on tlm loan. The section did not 
think itself justified, however, to urge the introduction of this 
measure, for the reason that the Instituito Nacional de Previis.4n 
(National Insurance Institute) recommended by the Institute of 
Soeial Beiorms was not yet established,, and there was no institution 
which could be charged with the administration of this new form of 
popular insurance. («) 

The question of the relation of the municipalities to the housing 
problem: is next taken up^ The municipalities are most closely con- 
cerned in this problem, and they can influence it in two ways — by 
control and inspection of workmen's dwellings, a municipal function 
dekgated to it by the authority of the State, and by direct encourage- 
iSfent or interrenticm in the construction of cheap dwellings with a 
possibility of municipalization of such dwellings^ After a brief re- 
view of foreign legislation pertaining to this problem^ the section 
arrived at the following conclusions: There should he effective 
cooperation between the municipalities and the local housing Gomc> 
mittees to be establidied. The committees would be best qualified 
to control the proper inspection and enforcement of sanitary laws by 
systematic investigation of conditions ; they would also formulate the 
plans for municipal activity. The necessary means for carrying out 
these plans might be obtained from state subsidies, from the sale of 
old materials, from special taxes, approved by the State, froia the sale 

<» Since the report was published the National Insurance Tnstttute was estab- 
nshed bjr the law af Febrnair 27, 1908, and strtwequently tWe laeurance sdheme* 
wa» iaelizded i& the dtaft of the proposed hoasing law. 
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of municipal real estate, and from rentals of buildings owned by the 
municipalities, 

These are the main principles upon which a law for the encourage- 
ment of cheap dwellings should be based in the opinion of the first 
(economic) section of the Institute of Social Reforms; and these 
were all embodied in the draft of the law as approved by the institute 
as a whole. 

The report closes with several appendixes containing the f (blowing 
documentary material: (1) Text of proposed Spanish laws for the 
encouragement of workingmen's dwellings introduced in the Chamber 
of Deputies in 187.8, and in the Senate in 1906 (10 pages); (2) con- 
stitutions, by-laws, and regulations of the principal Spanish societies 
for the improvement of housing conditions (70 pages) ; (3) Spanish 
translations of the most important European laws for the improve- 
ment of housing ccmditions (56 pages), and (4) a comprehensive 
bibliography (34 pages). 
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DECISIONS OF COTTBTS AFFECTINO LABOB. 

[Except in cases of special interest, the decisions here presented are restricted 
to those rendered by the Federal courts and the higher courts of the States 
and Territories. Only material portions of such decisions are reproduced, 
introductory and explanatory matter being given in the words of the editor. 
Decisions under statute law are indexed under the proper headings in the 
cumulative index, page 195.] 

DECISIONS UNDER STATUTE LAW. 

Boycott — Injunction — Contempt — ^Evidence — The Buck Stove 
and Range Company v. The American Federation of Lahor^ Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia^ 36 Washington Law Reporter^ 
page 822. — The corporation named had secured an injunction against 
the officers and members of the American Federation of Labor to 
prohibit the publication of the corporation as " unfair " or otherwise 
boycotting or interfering with its business. (See 35 Washington Law 
Reporter, p. 797; Bulletin No. 74, p. 246.) The case came before the 
court at this time on a rule against certain defendants to show cause 
why they should not be punished for contempt as having violated 
the injunctive order. These defendants were Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent, and Frank Morrison, secretary, of the American Federation of 
Labor, and John Mitchell, a vice-president and member of the execu- 
tive council of the Federation, and up to April, 1908, president of 
the United Mine Workers of America. These defendants were found 
guilty of contempt as charged and were sentenced accordingly. 

The opinion of the court was delivered by Judge Wright, who re- 
viewed at length the conditions antecedent to the injunction, the 
announced attitude of the defendants toward it during and after 
the hearing on the subject, and their subsequent actions. Documents 
and quotations from published articles as well as parts of the evidence 
are reproduced, showing quite fully the condition of the case from 
its beginning until the time of the trial. Judge Wright spoke in 
part as follows: 

Plaintiff was a member of an association of stove manufacturers, 
called The Stove Founders' National Defense Association. There 
existed an agreement of long standing between the Stove Founders' 
National Defense Association and the Metal Polishers, Buffers, 
Platers, Brass Molders, and Brass and Silver Workers' International 
Union of North America providing for the settlement of all disputes 
between a member of the Stove Founders' National Defense Asso- 
ciation and a member of the union by a conference committee, and 
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that the decision should be binding upon each party for a term of 
twelve months, and providing further " that pending the adjudica- 
tion by the presidents and conference committee, neither party to the 
dispute shall discontinue operations, but shall proceed with business 
in the ordinary manner." Many grievances have been adjusted under 
this agreement, its provisions naving been faithfully observed and 
kept by the Stove Founders' National Defense Association, and by 
the plaintiff as a member. 

The thirty-six metal polishers in the employ of the plaintiff were 
" pieceworkers;" that is, they were paid by the piece, and earned from 
$4.00 to $5.25 per day, according to their individual skill and the 
number of hours worked. 

In November, 1905, it first came to the attention of J. W. Van 
Cleave, president of the plaintiff, that metal polishers were leaving 
their work before quitting time, some of them as early as an hour 
and a half before, at whatever time they happened to finish a job. 
Shortly afterward the works were closed down for annual repairs 
and inventory, and upon the day of closing the president, Van Cleave, 
called toother all polishers in the polishing department and ad- 
dressed them thus : " I called their attention to what had come to my 
notice, and told them that we would not permit that; that our shop 
was then and always had been running ten hours; that all of our 
machinery ran ten hours; and that I called them there for the 
purpose of informing them that when we started up in the beginning 
of 1906, that every department would have to work, and every man . 
in every department would have to work ten hours. 

" I also called their attention to the fact that it had been reported 
to me that the Polishers' Union had put on a wage limit; that is to 
say, the amount per day that each man should earn and then quit 
work. I told them that if that was true, and that the men were sub- 
mitting to that, that that was robbing their own wives and children, 
and that we would not submit to it; that God had never made any 
two men with the same ability, and, therefore, each man must earn 
all he could in the shop, doing all the work he could, and, it being 
piecework, he would thereby earn more or less, according to his 
ability. 

" I told these njen also, that if they were not satisfied with our 
rules and our shop conditions, that I would give them six days' 
notice three weeks before we opened shop in lOC^, in order that they 
might get other places if they wanted to; but, if they returned to 
work they would have to return under the rules of our shop, and not 
under any rules that they might make." 

Upon the reopening of the works in January, 1906, notices were 
posted in its polishing department by the plaintiff that all its em- 
ployees were required to work ten hours a day during the year 1906. 
All of these men returned to work, accepted their old places and 
worked continuously ten hours a day until August 27th, earning large 
wages. 

On this date the men struck, picketing being subsequently provided 
for, until at length a conference between the president of the com- 
pany and committee from the unions was arranged for. 
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A stenographic report of this conference, spreadinj^ over nine type- 
written pages, is appended to this opinion; its significance is to snow 
that before these three labor unions endorsed the boycott that they 
knew that the metal polishers had never secured the nine-hour day, 
and were informed or the falsity of its position ; that they understood 
that the thirty-six metal polishers had violated the shop rules and 
broken the agreement with the Defense Association ; and its further 
significance is to tie the International Iron Molders' Union of North 
America to the distortion appearing in its statement of grievances 
laid before the executive council of the 'American Federation of 
Labor as a basis for its endorsement of the boycott, and signed by 
this same Bechtold himself as its secretary and treasurer, as follows : 

" About August 1st, 1906, the Buck's Stove and Range Company 
attempted to force the metal polishers to resume the ten-hour work- 
day, after enjoying the nine-hour workday for a i)eriod of eighteen 
months, and are stul making every effort within their power to adjust 
their grievance. Mr. J. W. Van Cleave, president of the Citizens' 
Industrial Alliance, also president of the Manufacturers' Association, 
enjoys a reputation equal to that of Parry and Post. He is president 
of the Buck's Stove and Range Company, and absolutely refused to 
deal with a committee composed of David Kreyling, business agent 
of the Central Trades and Labor Union of St. Louis, Edward Lucas, 
a member of the Metal Polishers', and myself, stating that he was a 
member of the Founders' National Defense Association, and that his 
association acted for him in such matters." 

The boycott was endorsed by each of these three unions shortly 
after this conference. 

No question is made about the truth of any of the foregoing. No 
evidence was offered by the defendants in gainsay or in contradic- 
tion. Manifestly, no boycott based on such a foundation could ever 
hope for even the toleration, much less the support, of the friends of 
organized labor or even the mass of labor men themselves, as seems 
toTiave been foreseen by the promoters of this particular enterprise ; 
for the thousands of circulars distributed amongst the public and 
the customers of the plaintiff generally, stated a case of deceit and 
falsity, a case that haa no existence and never had had. 

Then follows an account of the publication of various circulars 
and notices and of the cooperation of various affiliated organizations, 
including that of the American Federation by its committees and 
officers and through the columns of the organ of the Federation, the 
u^jnerican Federationist. The methods and effectiveness of the boy- 
cott were fully shown, and the court, continuing, said : 

Such is a meager portrayal of the status at the time of the pre- 
liminary injunction; such the procession of evils which it sought to 
reach and to arrest awhile, until the merits of the controversy could 
be judiciaUy ascertained, according to due process of the law of the 
land ; its sketching though tedious and laborious has seemed essential 
here, in order to an understanding of the relationship which the 
doings and contrivances of the respondents subsequent to the injunc- 
tion, bear to the execution of the preestablished interdiction and the 
uninterrupted consummation of its ends. 
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Prior to the enactment of the " Sherman Act," by the Congress of 
the United States, it was at common law a crime for two or more 
persons to combine for the purpose of consummating an unlawful 
act, whether that unlawful act was the ultimate object of the com- 
bination or whether the unlawful act was but a step to the achieve- 
ment of an ultimate lawful design; were an unlawful act anywhere 
projected in the agreement the crime was complete in the mere agree- 
ment itself, although no steps were ever taken toward its execution 
and although its ultimate purpose was good. That an individual 
should j)ay nis debts was commendable; but an agreement to attain 
that desirable end through the method of beating him over the head, 
was a crime ; and yet " unlawful acts," are not only those which are 
so grievously unlawful as to be public crimes; a violation of any civil 
rignt of another is none the less " unlawful " because it happens to 
be less than a crime. 

When persons enter into a " contract " their status with respect to 
each other and the balance of mankind is straightway altered; each 
is vested with rights which he did not have before, in that each is 
entitled from the other to the performance of the obligations of that 
contract ; the right to the performance of these obligations the balance 
of mankind are required to respect; not even the lawmaking power 
of all the States of the Union severally assembled is potent to deprive 
either by even a jot or tittle and with these obligations can not inter- 
fere ; for in the Constitution is it written, " No State shall * * * 
t)ass any law impairing the obligation of contracts." When came 
abor unions to he of greater power and majesty than these? The 
breach of a contract by a party to it being " unlawful " (not unlawful 
in tlie sense of criminality, but unlawful m the sense of a violation of 
the " civil " right to its performance) , the act of a third person in 
persuading him into the breach is equally " unlawful ; " and if a 
combination of two or more persons contemplates the breach of a 
contract through even the persuasion of a party to the contract, the 
combination comprises an "unlawful act " and the combination alone 
and in itself is a common law crime. 

Second. A business, be it mercantile, manufacturing or other, 
which has for a long time been successfully operated and developed 
possesses a greater value than a like business newly laimched, although 
the latter oe exactly equivalent in respect of stock, equipment, 
moneys and all other physical possessions; the basis of the excess in 
value of the one over the other is termed the " good will ; " it is the 
advantage which exists in established trade relations with not only 
habitual customers but with the trading public generally ; the advan- 
tages of an established public repute for punctuality in dealing, or 
superior excellence of goods or product; finally, in last analysis, a 
" good will," when it exists is one return for the expenditure of time, 
money, energy ^ and effort, in development; it is a thing of value in 
the sense that it is a subject of bargain and sale; ofttimes of a value 
which exceeds that of all physical assets taken together; in that it may 
possess exchange value, it may be " property ; " when it does possess 
"exchange value," property it is; and a combination for the purpose 
of destroying it is for an " unlawful act," whether you call the com- 
bination a "labor union " or a " trust." There is no room here for 
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confusion with cases of business competition between individuals, or 
individual firms; competition gives to the public the advantage of 
choice, and thereoy conduces to the public advantage by stimulating 
a betterment of product; elimination either promotes monopoly or 
drives utterly from the markets and from the reach of the public a 
product which perchance may be generally necessary or universally 
desired ; these ends an individual single handed is impotent to achieve, 
but a combination if sufficiently far-reaching may bring them readily 
to pass-; therein is the combination unlawful, while the single-handed 
project of an individual is not. 

Third. Congress has seen fit to enact (1 Sup., 762) : 

"An act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints 
and monopolies. 

" Sec. 1. Every contract, combination in the form of trust or other- 
wise, or conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce among the 
several States, or with foreign nations, is hereby declared to be illegal. 

" Every person who shall make any such contract or engage in any 
such combination or conspiracy shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and, on conviction thereof shall be punished by fine not ex- 
ceeding five thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding one 
year, or by both said punishments m the discretion of the court." 

The plaintiff's trade was " among the several States; " its product 
an article of " commerce " among them ; the confederation of the 
various defendants was a " conspiracy " in restraint of both (Loewe 
V. Lawlor, 205 U. S. 274) , although it fault with that word is found, 
it may be laid aside and "combination" substituted; for respecting 
the case here it is all one. 

From the foregoing it ought to seem apparent to thoughtful men 
that the defendants to the bill, each and all of them, have combined 
together for the purposes of— 

1. Bringing about the breach of plaintiff's existing contracts with 
others; 

2. Depriving plaintiff of property (the value of the good will of 
its business) without due process of law; 

3. Restraining trade among the several States; 

4. Restraining commerce among the several States. 

And if either conclusion 1 or 2 is accurate, are guilty of the 
common law crime, " conspiracy ; " if either conclusion 3 or 4 is 
accurate, guilty of the crime defined by the statute; there is, in my 
judgment, no escape from either conclusion of the four; under either 
aspect of the matter their ultimate purpose is unlawful, their con- 
certed project an offense against the law, and they are guilty of 
crime. 

It was to stay the unlawful impairment of the plantiff's contracts ; 
stay the destruction of the value of its business " good will ; " stay 
the restraint of trade among the several States; stay the restraint of 
commerce among them and preserve an existing status until the case 
could finally be heard, that the injunction was designed; in so far as 
the devices and instrumentalities employed by the plot were numerous 
and elaborate, the plot itself was responsible for the extent to which 
the ini unction must proceed to those details if it would reach plot 
and plotters. 
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Then follows the injunction order, a part of which is reproduced 
in Bulletin No. 74, p. 254. 

That Gompers and others had in advance of the injunction deter- 
mined to violate it if issued, and had in advance of the injunction 
counseled all members of labor unions and of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the public generally to violate it in case it should 
be issued, appears from the following, which references point out 
also the general plan and mutual understanding of the organizations 
and their various members : 

Extract from Report of the Proceedings of the Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, 1906, page 14: 
" Report of Samuel Gompers, presiaent. 



" * * * Our international trade unions and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are dependent upon local central bodies to carry 
out the program or policy decreed by the general labor movement. 
* * * but the practical assistance thev can and do render the 
labor movement in executing the plans devised for the protection 
and promotion of the interests and rights of the toiling masses is 
incalculable. They are not only the local municipal council of 
industry dealing with sociological problems, but they are also the 
concrete power to enforce and execute within the jurisdiction of 
their existence the judgment of the highest court in the realms of 
labor of America, the American Federation of Labor. * * * 

" When, however, the final word has been spoken by the court of 
last resort of labor, composed of the representatives of the intelligent 
organized wage-earners of America, to these at least conformity by 
our central bodies is essential to the safety and the well-being of 
the labor movement. * * *." 

In his report as president, to the 1907 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, he stated : 

" In the meantime we should proceed as we have of old, and 
wherever a court shall issue an injunction restraining any of our 
fellow-workers from placing a concern hostile to labors interest on 
our unfair list; enjoining tne workers from issuing notices of this 
character, the further suggestion is made that upon any letter or 
circular issued upon a matter of this character, after stating the 
name of the unfair firm and the grievance complained of, the words 
' We have been enjoined by the courts from boycotting this concern ' 
could be added with advantage." 

And when on the stand as a witness in this cause, on January 30, 
1908, his attention was called to that portion of his report, he replied 
in respect to it : 

" Q. Have you ever recalled that suggestion ? 

"A. No, sir; I would rather reaffirm it." 

In the November, 1902, number of the Federationist, in its editorial 
columns, he printed and published : 

" We beg to say plainly and distinctly to Mr. Merritt and fellow- 
sympathizers that the American Federation of Labor will never aban- 
don the boycott, and that the threats against the Federation are idle, 
impotent and impudent." 
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A day or two after the filing of the bill herein he publicly stated 
in an interview with three representatives of prominent newspapers : 

" When it comes to a choice between surrendering my rights as a 
free American citizen or violating the injimction of the courts, I do 
not hesitate to say that I shall exercise my rights as between the two." 

On September 5, 1907, at the Jamestown Exposition, in the course 
of a Labor Day spneech, delivered as a public address, he said : 

"An injunction is now being sought from the supreme court of the 
District of Columbia against myself and my colleagues of the execu- 
tive council of the American Federation of Labor. It seeks to en- 
join us from doing perfectly lawful acts ; to deprive us of our lawful 
and constitutional rights. So far as I am concerned, let me say that 
never have I, nor ever will I, violate a law. I desire it to be clearly 
understood that when any court undertakes without warrant of law 
by the injunction process to deprive me of my personal rights and 
my personal liberty guaranteed by the Constitution, I shall have no 
hesitancy in asserting and exercising those rights." 

Li the October, 1907, issue of the Federationist he published the 
same at length in the editorial columns, and in the same columns of 
the same number stated: 

" So long as the right of free speech and free press obtains, we shall 
publish the truth iii regard to all matters. If any person or associa- 
tion challenges the accuracy of any of our statements, we are willing 
to meet him or them in the courts and defend ourselves. So long as 
we do not print anvthing which is libelous and seditious, we propose 
to maintain pur rights and exercise liberty of speech and libertv of the 
press. If for any reason, at any time, the name of the Buck's Stove 
and Range Company does not appear upon the ' We Don't Patronize ' 
list of the American Federationist (unless that company becomes 
fair in its dealings toward labor), all will understand that the right 
of free speech and free press are denied us; but even then this will 
not deprive us, or our fellow-workmen and those who sympathize with 
our cause, from exercising their lawful right and privilege of with- 
holding their patronage from the Van Cleave Company — The Buck's 
Stove and Range Company of St. Louis. 

" So far as we are personally and officially concerned, we have fully 
stated our position in the American Federationist and elsewhere. 

" Do not fail to keep the Buck's Stove and Range Company of St. 
Louis in mind and remember that it is on the unfair list of organized 
labor of America." 

In a column in the same issue headed " Editorial Notes," he used 
the following language : 

" So labor mu^ not use its patronage as it will — ^that is, if Van 
Cleave of Buck's Stove and Range Company fame has his way. But 
what vested right has that company in the patronage of labor or of 
labor's friends? It is their own to withhold or bestow as their in- 
terest or fancy may direct. 

" They have a lawful right to do a^ they wish, all the Van Cleaves, 
all the injunctions, all the fool or vicious opponents to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

" Wonder whether Van Cleave will try for an injunction compelling 
union men and their friends to buy the Buck's Stove and Kange 
Company's unfair product? 
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" Until a law is passed making it compulsory upon labor men to buy 
Van Cleave's stoves we need not buy them, we won't buy them and we 
will persuade other fair-minded, sympathetic friends to cooperate 
with us and leave the blamed things alone. 

" Go to with your injunctions." 

(He has taken an oath in this case here, that he did not mean " Go 
to hell with your injimctions.") 

"The Buck's Stove and Range Company of St. Louis (of which 
Mr. Van Cleave is president) will continue to be regarded and treated 
as unfair until it comes to an honorable agreement with organized 
labor. And this, too, whether or not it appears on the * We Don't 
Patronize ' list." 

After the motion for the injunction had been heard and submitted 
to the court, and pending its decision there were prepared, published 
and despatched to each secretary of the 25,000 or 30,000 unions an 
" Urgent Appeal " for funds, accompanied by a circular letter signed 
hj wmpers and Morrison as " president " and " secretary " respec- 
tively, which contained: 

" The court will soon give a decision on the legal issue which has 
been raised. We shall continue to maintain that we have the right 
to publish the name of the Buck's Stove & Range Company upon the 
' We Don't Patronize ' list. Should we be enjoined by the court from 
doing so, the merits of the case will not be altered nor can any court 
decision take from any man the right to bestow his patronage where 
he pleases. 

" Bear in mind that you have a right to decide how your money 
shall be expended. 

" You may or may not buy the products of The Buck's Stove & 
Kange Company. 

" There is no law or edict of court that can compel you to buy a 
Buck's stove or range. 

" You can not be prohibited from informing your friends and 
sympathizers of the reason why you exercise this right. You have also 
the right to inform business men handling the Buck's Stove & Range 
Company's products of its unfair attitude toward its employees and 
ask them to give their ^mpathv and aid in influencing the Buck's 
Stove & Range Company to deal fairly with its employees and come 
to an honorable agreement with the union primarily at interest. 

" It would be well for you as central bodies, local imions and in- 
dividual members of organized labor and sympathizers to call on 
business men in your respective localities, urge their sympathetic 
cooperation and ask them to write to the The Buck's Stove & Range 
Company of St. Louis, urging it to make an honorable adjustment of 
its relations with organized labor. Act energeticallv and act at once. 
Report the result of your effort to the undersigned.'' 

Since the Injunction. 

Having in mind what may be in the foregoing delineation which 
indicates that either of the three respondents did before the issuance 
of the injunction deliberately determme to willfully violate it and did 
counsel others to do the same, let me now turn to their sayings and 
doings since the decision of Mr. Justice Gould was formally an- 
nounced, and the order of injunction itself put into technical opera- 
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tion by the giving of the injunction bond. On December 17, 1907, 
the opinion of the court was filed in the case; the order of injunction 
was entered on December 18th; the giving of the imdertaking re- 
quired by it was consummated on December 23rd, and I am disposed 
now to look at the separate conduct of each r^ondent with a view 
of recording his individual responsibility in sufficient detail 

GOMPERS. 

He testified that the January number of the American Federation- 
ist, edited by him as president of the American Federation of Labor, 
still contained the name of the plaintiff upon its " Unfair List," and 
contained also the following: 

"A limited number of the American Federationist for 1907, bound 
in two volumes, may be had on application to this office. The 1907 
volumes are bound in the same style as the preceding years. 

" The official printed proceedings of the Norfolk convention of the 
A. F. of L. are now ready and can be had upon application by mail, 
25 cents per single copy, $20 per hundred. Postage prepaid by the 
A. F. of L." 

" The said proceedings of the Norfolk convention contain, at pa^ 
91, the name of petitioner as being on the ' Unfair ' list of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor." 

He testifies that more than 10,000 copies were hurriedly printed in 
Washington : 

" Q. When were they received ? 

"A. About December 20th or 21st. 

" Q. That is, they were received from the printer about December 
20th or 21st? 

"A. About that; I am not sure as to the date, but I made it a 
special purpose to get it out a day or two earlier, and if that is the 
purpose of your question, I will tell you. 

"Q. What is it? 

" A. It was to issue the American Federationist before the under- 
taking had been made, so as to make the injunction of Justice Gould 
effective. 

" Q. You knew at the time the order had been made ? 

" A. Yes, sir. . • . 

" Q. Were these 10,000 copies distributed ? 

" A. Yes, sir. 

"Q. From the office? 

" A. Yes, sir. "^ * 

" Q. In what way ? 

"A. Through the mails, through carriers, through direct pur- 
chases. ... 

" Q. Have you unions in California ? 

"A. Affiliated? 

"Q. Yes. 

" A. We have local unions affiliated to international unions. 

" Q. Yes; and to whom these were sent? 

" A. Yes, sir ; but I suppose they were in transit. 

" Q. That they would be in transit on the 23d? 

" A. More than likely, sir. I did not give it a thought, but I sup- 
pose so now you ask me the question. I never gave it a thought. . . . 
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" Q. At the time you sent these out through the mails you supposed 
they would be in transit? 

" A. I did not suppose anything of the kind. I did not give the 
matter a thought as to whether it was California, or Kalamazoo, or 
the District of Ciolumbia." 

In this he overreached himself; for the mails were his agents, 
chosen by him as the medium for delivery to distant points; and if, 
after the injunction became operative he violated it through the 
instrumentality of his own hands or through the instrumentality of 
another medium of his own preference, is allone. Had he carried the 
copies to California himself, what difference from sending another 
with his errand ? 

In the February number of the 1908 American Federationist he 
published over his own name a lengthy editorial concerning the order, 
which amongst other things stated : 

" With all due respect to the court, it is impossible for us to see how 
we can comply with all the terms of this injunction," and further 
stated there: 

" This injunction cannot compel union men or their friends to buy 
the Buck's stoves and ranges. For this reason, the injunction will 
fail to bolster up the business of this firm, which it claims is so 
swiftly declining. 

" Individuals, as members of organized labor, will still exercise the 
right to buy or not to buy the Buck's stoves and ranges. It is an 
exemplification of the saying that ' You can lead a horse to water, but 
you can't make him drink,' and more than likely these men of organ- 
ized labor and their friends will continue to exercise their right to 
purchase or not purchase the Buck's stoves and ranges." 

On other pages of the same issue of the American Federationist he 
published the order itself at length prefacing it by a heading printed 
in larger type of which the following is a facsimile, as far as the 
quotation goes: 

" Order Granting Injunction. 

" In the official organ of the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, one of the counsel for the Buck's Stove and Range Company de- 
clares that punishment for violation of the injunction issued by 
Justice Gould, against the American Federation of Labor, applies 
particularly to those within the territorial limits of the District of 
Columbia who violate the terms of the injunction. That those who 
violate the terms of the injunction in any other part of the country 
outside of the District of Columbia can be punished only when they 
thereafter come within the territorial limits of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Counsel for the American Federation of Labor assure us 
that this construction of the court's order is accurate." 

The Injunction — Buck's Stove and Range Co. vs. American 
Federation of LaboA. 

" This cause coming on to be heard upon the petition of the com- 
plainant for an injunction pendente lite as prayed in the bill, and the 
defendant's return to the rule to show cause issued upon the said peti- 
tion, having been argued by the solicitors for the respective parties, 
and duly considered, it is, thereupon by the court, this 18th day of 
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December, A. D. 1907, ordered of the defendant or any of them, their 
agents, servants, attorneys, confederates, or other person or persons 
acting in aid of or in conjunction with them or which contams any 
reference to the complainant, its business or product in connection 
with the term ' Unfair ' or with the ' We Don't Patronize ' list, or with 
any other phrase, word or words of similar import, and from pub- 
lishing or * ♦ *." 

The evidence is so suggestful of a finding by the court that this was 
for the purpose of inducing persons beyond the District of Columbia 
to violate the injunction and for the purpose of defeating it, that that 
finding is now made. 

In the March, 1908, number of the American Federationist he pub- 
lished in the editorial columns this: 

"It should be borne in mind tjiat there is no law, aye, not even a 
court decision, compelling union men or their friends of labor to buy 
a Buck's stove or range. No, not even to buy a Loewe hat." 

In the April, 1908, number this: 

" The temporary injunction issued by Justice Gould, of the court 
of equity, oi the District of Columbia, in the (Van Cleave) Buck's 
Stove and Range Conipany of St. Louis against the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, its officers and all others, has been made permanent. 
The case will now be carried to the court of appeals of the District 
of Columbia. 

" It should be borne in mind that there is no law, aye, not even a 
court decision, compelling union men or their friends of labor to buy 
a Buck's stove or range. No, not even to buy a Loewe hat." 

And in another column of that issue, this: 

" Bear in mind that an injunction issued by a court in no way com- 
pels labor or labor's friends to buy the product of the Van Cleave 
Buck's Stove and Range Companv of St. Louis. 

" Fellow workers, iS true and helpful to yourselves and to each 
other. Remember that united effort m cause of right and just must 
triumph." 

Other quotations from addresses and published matter are repro- 
duced, and Judge Wright said : 

The court finds from the evidence that all of which was said, all of 
which was done, all of which was published, all of which was circu- 
lated in willful disobedience and deliberate violation of the injunc- 
tion, and for the purpose of inciting and accomplishing the violation 
generally, and in pursuance of the original common design of himself 
and confederates, to 

1. Bring about the breach of plaintiff's existing contracts with 
others ; 

2. Deprive plaintiff of property (the good will of its business) 
without due process of law ; 

3. Restrain trade among the several States; 

4. Restrain commerce among the several States. 

Since the filing of these very charges in contempt against him, in 
the September, 1908, Federationist, Gompers published : 

44 * ♦ ♦ Money makes the mare go, and Mr. Van Cleave's money 
is making this contempt case go. * * * But labor will rise in its 
might and crush Mr. Van Cleave and all his money that may work 
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now or in the future for restricting labor in its fundamental rights of 
free speech and free press." 

In that same number was the following in editorial : 

" We have also witnessed in the past year most serious judicial 
invasion and usurpation of individual liberty and human freedom by 
the abuse of the writ of injunction. 

" * * * An attempt has been made by the abuse of the writ of 
injunction to deny and prohibit the freedom of speech and the free- 
dom of the press; and men have been cited to show cause why they 
should not be punished purely for the right of free press and free 
speech — rights not only natural and inherent in themselves, but guar- 
anteed by the Constitution of our country, and which our forefathers 
fought to save, and which a free people never dreamed would ever be 
placed in j'eopardy." 

And in a public address in Indianapolis on September 29, 1908, 
said: 

" * * * I want to say this to you and to all that it may concern, 
that so long as I retain my health and my sanity I am going to speak 
upon any subj'ect on God's green earth, and as a citizen of this country 
and as editor of the American Federationist, the official monthly 
magazine of the American Federation of Labor, so long as I am 
endorsed by the labor of the United States with the performance of 
duties of that office, I will discuss every subj'ect which forms itself to 
my j'udgment as being just and right. * ♦ ♦ The injunction which 
Judge Taft issued while upon the bench is now the basis for the 
injunction against the American Federation of Labor and its officers 
and the great rank and file- of the labor organizations of the country, 
just as in issuing the injunction of the ^uck Stove & Range Cio. 
quoted Judge Taft ini unction in support of his. Judge Gould's posi- 
tion. Do you know that about two weeks ago John Mitchell, Frank 
Morrison, and I were three of us haled to court to show cause why we 
should not be punished, why we should not be sent to jail for con- 
tempt of court. * * * I want to say to you that if the injunction 
is strictly construed and enforced, I am m contempt of court a^in for 
telling you that, but I propose to discuss this thing, and I do not 
want to be in contempt of court, but I propose to discuss it. The 
injunction prohibits me from mentioning the above stove and range 
company in this case to anybody, either by word of mouth or by letter, 
or either in letter or circular or any way, but I can't help that. I 
must discuss it." 

Morrison. 

Frank Morrison is, and has been, secretary of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, stationed at its headquarters in Washington, and as 
such appeared and tookpart in the proceedings of the annual conven- 
tions oi tiie American Federation of Labor. 

With knowledge of its contents he aided in the preparation, circula- 
tion and distribution, prior to December 23, 1907, oi the same copies 
of the January, 1908, number of the American Federationist that are 
hereinbefore specified against Gompers and with the same purpose 
and intent 

He signed and took part in the preparation of and dispatched to 
each secretary of the 25,000 to 30,000 imions, along with the ".urgent 
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aj)peal," the circular letter hereinbefore specified against Gompers, 
with full knowledge of its contents and with the same purpose and 
intent. 

He took part in the preparation, publication, circulation and dis- 
tribution or the April, 1908, number of the American Federationist, 
with full knowledge of its contents as hereinbefore specified against 
Gompers and with the same purpose and intent. 

With knowled^ and approval of the other writings and speakings 
hereinbefore specified against Gompers he took part in the circulation 
and distribution in large numbers of each and every issue of the Fed- 
erationist containing them, as hereinbefore specified against Grompers 
and with the same purpose and intent. 

John Mitchell. 

John Mitchell is and was one of the vice-presidents of the American 
Federation of Labor, one of the members of its executive council and 
until April, 1908, was president of the United Mine Workers of North 
America. 

He signed with full knowledge of its contents the " urgent ap- 
peal," which accompanied the twenty-seven odd thousand circular 
letters to the various secretaries as hereinbefore specified against 
Gompers and Morrison; and with full, knowledge of their contents, 
counseling their distribution ; and with the same purpose and intent. 

On the 25th of January, 1908, at the annual convention of the 
United Mine Workers of America, Mitchell, its president, being in 
the chair, the following resolution was passed : 



"Whereas, the Buck's Stove and Range CJompany^ of St. Louis. 
Mo., have taken legal steps to prevent organized labor in general, and 
the officers and executive committee of the A. F. of L., in particular, 
from advertising the above-named firm as being on the * Unfair ' or 
' We Don't Patronize List ' and 

" Whereas, by the issue of such an injunction or restraining order 
as prayed for by the above-named firm, organized labor will be 
deprived of one of its most effective weapons, and 

" Whereas, J. W. Van Cleave, the president of above-named firm, 
also president of the National Manufacturers' Association, stated that 
in a few years' time he would disrupt organized labor; therefore, 
be it 

" Kesolved, That the U. M. W. of A,, in nineteenth annual conven- 
tion assembled, place the Buck's stoves and ranges on the unfair list, 
and any member of the U. M. W. of A. purchasing a stove of above 
make be fined $5.00, and failing to pay the same be expelled from the 
organization." 

Mitchell testifies: 

" I cannot recall anvthing of the introduction of or passing of 
the resolution. By reterring to the transcript of the record I see 
I was in the chair when the resolution was adopted. 

" Q. But you have no independent recollection in regard to it? 

"A. I have not." 
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We accept his statement that he has forgotten ; but what of that ? 
The fact that he undertook and discharged the duties of a presiding 
officer alone raises a presumption that he attended to the affairs of 
the assembly over which he was presiding; a presumption which no 
mere " non me recordo " is sufficiently weighty to overcome ; more- 
over, the testimony of the others, the nature of the subject, the iden- 
tity of the plaintiff and the then position of organized labor respect- 
ing it, and the publicity then given to the situation render it in- 
dubitable that Mitchell was fully conscious of the details of the reso- 
lution and willfully took part in its passage at the time. 

On the 9th day of January, 1908, the resolution was printed in 
the United Mine Workers Journal, as Mitchell knew it would be, 
and by that organ alone disseminated amongst the 300,000 members 
of the association whose chief officer and head he was. 

In defense of the charges now at bar, neither apology nor extenu- 
ation is deemed fit to be embraced; no claim of unmeant contumacy 
is heard; persisting in contemptuous violation of the order, no de- 
fense is offered save these. 

That the injunction : 

" 1. Infringed the constitutional guaranty of freedom of the press." 

" 2. Infringed the constitutional guaranty of freedom of speech." 

These defenses do not fill the measure ot the case; the injunction 
was designed to stay the general conspiracy of which the publication 
of the " Unfair " and " We Don't Patronize " lists were but incidents ; 
the injunction interferes with no legitimate right of criticism or 
comment that law has ever sanctioned and the respondents' intima- 
tion that it does so is a mockery and a pretense. 

It is no more suspected by the observant that courts of equity en- 
join the commission of mere threatened crimes, than they are sus- 
pected to hesitate in enjoining certain infractions of property rights 
although happening to be conceived or involved in crime; these in- 
fractions are limited to infractions of such a particular nature as 
that after their perpetration the law has no remedy adequate against 
their results. 

Finding in the common law that not all writing not all speak- 
ings are lawful, that some are unlawful, and looking about for th^ 
particular rule which is competent to distinguish the lawful from 
the unlawful I deduce it from all considerations to be this: What- 
ever in writing, print or speech violates a legal right of another, is 
unlawful; whether in itself alone it accommodates that result, or 
whether it be but one instrument in a concert tuned to that end. If 
such a writing, printing or speaking is unlawful, the rest is clear; 
it ought to be enjoined in advance, if either it alone, or the concert, 
so invades rights of property as that the law affords no remedy ade- 
quate to compensate for the results; nor would I yet be thought to 
consider that the process of injunction of right should go no fur- 
ther ; that the inestimable advantage of a good name may not thus 
be rescued from preconceived despoilment; but of such questions 
when they come. 

C!ounsei are heard claiming that no one needed to obey the order, 
although no reason is brought save those already looked at; no dis- 
cussion of the technical distinction between " void " and " erroneous " 
orders was undertaken although invited, wherefore my conceptions 
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of this particular are destitute of the advantage to be had by consid- 
ering the views of my brethren of the bar. 

That the order was " void," according to the technical criteria by 
which the law determines " voidness " no one has shown me a pre- 
tense ; yet .under technical " voidness " alone, can parties escape the 
duty and the necessity of obedience ; were it conceoedly " erroneous," 
in tne sense that the tribunal had fallen into an error in the determi- 
nation of a cause which it was invested with jurisdiction to " hear 
and determine," the dutv and necessity of obedience remains never- 
theless the same. And 1 place the decision of the matter at bar dis- 
tinctly on the proposition, that were the order confessedly erroneous, 
yet it must have "been obeyed. (Worden v. Searls, 121 U. S. 14.) 

It is between the supremacy of law over the rabble or its prostra- 
tion under the feet of the disordered throng. 

The interpretation of the law of a matter by an appropriate judi- 
cial tribunal settles that matter between the parties ; else there is not 
anywhere to be had a settlement which takes impartial account of both 
sides; even if it be said that tribunals now and then fall into error 
in particular matters, yet this error lies in the incomplete and finite 
nature of worldly things and should not overturn the rule; for the 
rule being the best attainable by finite man, holds better results for 
the social fabric, more promotes the general welfare than would any 
other rule ; for any other rule would be not the best rule, but some- 
what worse. It is to the end that errors so falling may be ininimized 
by possible correction, that tribunals for review are established for 
the advantage of a party who has such claim to make ; but meanwhile 
the decree fixes the law's seal upon the matter, there to remain until 
removed, if at all, in the manner of order ; not by riotous hands. 

It would seem not inappropriate for such a penalty as will serve 
to deter others from following after such outlawed examples; will 
serve physically to impose obedience even though late; will serve to 
vindicate the orderly power of judicial tribunals, and to establish over 
this litigation the supremacy of law. 



• Combinations to Fix Prices — Restraint of Trade — ^Pools and 
Trusts — Construction and Application of Statute — Rohlf v. 
Kasemeier et al.^ Supreme Court of lowa^ 118 Northwestern Reporter^ 
page 276, — Dr. W. A. Rohlf, a practicing physician, was, with thir- 
teen others of like profession, indicted for fixing fees and charges 
for medical and surgical services, in alleged violation of section 5060 
of the Code of Iowa, which reads as follows : 

Any corporation organized under the laws of this or any other 
State or country for transacting or conducting any kind of business 
in this State, or any partnership, association or individual, creating, 
entering into or becoming a member of, or party to any pool, trust, 
agreement, contract, combination, confederation or unoerstanding 
with any other corporation, partnership, association^ or individual^ to 
regulate or fix the price of any article of merchandise or commodity, 
or to fix or limit the amount or quantity of any article, cominodity, 
or merchandise to be manufactured, mined, produced, or sold in this 
State, shall be guilty of conspiracy. 
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Habefis corpus proceedings were instituted in the district court 
of Br^ner County to secure the release of Rohlf from custody of the 
sheriff by whom he had been arrested and held, and his discharge 
was ordered. An appeal was taken to the supreme court, where the 
judgment of the court below was aflirmed. 

The case is of interest as discussing the principles governing com- 
binations generally, including labor combinations, and their status 
where such laws as the above exist. The opinion of the court, which 
was delivered by Judge Deemer, is, excepting the preliminary state- 
ments, reproduced herewith : 

The first point to be decided is: Do the acts charged constitute a 
crime under this section of the code? It will be noticed that it for- 
bids a combination, agreement, or understanding to regulate or fix 
the price of any article of merchandise, or commodity, or of mer- 
chandise to be manufactured, mined, produced, or sold in this State. 
The primary inquiry is : Are the charges of a physician or surgeon 
for his medical skill or ability an article of merchandise or commod- 
ity to be produced or sold in this State. For appellant it is contended 
that the word " commodity " is broad enough to cover the charge 
made for professional services or skill, and tnat the trial court was 
in error in holding to the contrary. It must be remembered that the 
word is found in a criminal statute, and that in the interpretation of 
such statutes different rules apply from those, which obtain in civil 
matters, or where contracts are involved. Nothing is to be added to 
such statutes by intendment, and, as a rule, they are to have a strict 
construction. Moreover, it is well settled that, in construing any 
Ftatute, all the language shall be considered, and such interpretation 
placed iipon any word appearing therein as was within the manifest 
mtent oi the body which enacted the law. Much of necessity depends 
upon the context and upon the usual and ordinary significance of the 
language used. Now, the word "commodity" is derived from the 
Latm " commodetas," and means primarily a convenience, profit, bene- 
fitj or advantage ; but in referring to commerce it comprehends every- 
thing movable — that is, bought or sold — except animals. (See Weo- 
ster's International Dictionan^ ; Best v. Bauder, 29 How. Prac. (N. Y.) 
489; Barnett v. Powell, 16 Ky. 409; Queen Ins. C!o. v. State, 86 Tex. 
250, 24 S. W. 397, 22 L. R. A. 483.) This word appearing in another 
statute (McClain's Code, ^[5454) was held to cover insurance, and 
it was decided that a combination to fix insurance rates was illegal. 
(See Beechley v. Mulville, 102 Iowa, 602, 70 N. W. 107, 71 N. W. 428, 
63 Am. St. Kep. 479.) But in that case the parties were not selling 
their own services. They were, as the opinion says, selling insurance, 
which was regarded as a commodity as used in the statute then under 
consideration. Here the indicted Defendants were for a price giving 
their own services, or perhaps selling them, and the question is : 
Were these personal services a commodity? 

As already indicated, the word must be taken in connection with 
the others used in the statute, and it is manifest that the commodity 
referred to must have been such as could be manufactured, mined, 
produced, or sold in the state, and the price was to be of an article 
or merchandise or commodity. If the contention of appellant be 
correct, the statute covers all kinds of personal labor, both skilled 
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and unskilled, under the term "commodity." Indeed, this. is the 
broad claim made by counsel. Now, whilst there is a class of politi- 
cal economists who treat labor as so much .merchandise, the wage 
being regulated simply bv supply and demand, there is another class, 
which, taking account of the personal equation, sees in it something 
more than a commodity, and refuses to subscribe to the doctrine that 
supply and demand alone regulate the price. This latter class of 
economists refuses to accept the doctrine that a man is rich because 
he has stored away within him many days' work, and are convinced 
that his necessities, quite as often as the demand for his labor, fixes 
the stipend which he is to receive. In other words, the laoorer, 
skilled or unskilled, is not regarded as standing on an equality with 
him who barters in goods and merchandise. It is not, of course, 
within the province of courts of justice to adopt or promulgate any 
particular system of political science; but in the interpretation of 
statutes they must take notice of current political theory and con- 
viction. If we were to adopt the view so strongly presented by 
appellant's counsel, it would be on the assiunption that the associated 
words " merchandise " and " commodity " include the wages to be 
paid for labor, because labor is a sort of merchandise, subject to 
barter and sale as other goods. A fundamental rule of construc- 
tion is that, where particular words are followed by general ones, 
the general are restricted in meaning to objects of a like kind with 
those specified. (State v. Stoller, 38 Iowa, 321; People v. Railroad, 
84 N. Y. 565; McDade v. People, 29 Mich. 50.) Now, the term 
" merchandise " is special rather than general, and has reference 
primarily to those things which merchants sell either at wholesale 
or retail. (Jewell v. Board, 113 Iowa, 47, 84 N. W. 973.) "Coti- 
modity " is a broader term, and, when used as in the statute now 
under consideration, means almost any description of article called 
movable or personal estate. (Barnett v. Powell, 16 Ky. 409; Shut- 
tleworth v. State, 35 Ala. 415; State v. Henke, 19 Mo. 225.) 

Used in connection with the term " merchandise," and qualified as 
it is in the latter part of the section of the words " manufactured, 
mined, produced, or sold," it is manifest that the statute was not in- 
tended to, and did not, include labor either skilled or unskilled. It 
must be remembered that the statute is a criminal one, and that such 
statutes must be strictly construed; and, in case of doubt, the con- 
struction must be adopted most favorable to the party charged. 
The only ground upon which appellant can stand with any show of 
plausibility is that labor is a commodity to be bought, sold, or pro- 
duced as merchandise. This is a strained and unnatural construc- 
ti(Mi, and gives to the word " commodity " a meaning which is per- 
haps permissible, but is not the commonly accepted one. Under our 
statutes, words and phrases are to be construed according to the con- 
text and the approved usage of the language. (Code, ^48.) With 
this in mind, we are constramed to hold that labor is not a commodity 
within the meaning of the act now in question. As supporting this 
conclusion, see Hunt v. Riverside Club, 140 Mich. 538, 104 N. W. 40, 
12 Detroit Leg. N. 264; Queen v. State, 86 Tex. 250, 24 S. W. 397, 
22 L. R. A. 483. It seems to be the almost universal holding that it 
is no crime for any number of persons without an unlawful object 
in view to associate themselves together, and agree that they will not 
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work for or deal with certain classes of men, or work under a cer- 
tain price or without certain conditions. (Carew v. Kutherford, 
106 Mass. 14, 8 Am. Rep. 287 ; Commonwealth v. Hunt, 4 Mete. 134, 
38 Am. Dec. 346; Rogers v. Everts, 17 N. Y. Supp. 268; United 
States V. Moore (C. C.) 129 Fed. 630.) 

The statute in question was aimed at unlawful conspiracies or com- 
binations in restraint of trade, and was manifestly not intended to 
cover labor unions. It is the right of miners, artisans, laborers, or 
professional men to unite for their own improvement or advance- 
ment or for any other lawful purpose, and it has never been held, 
so far as we are able to discover, that a union for the purpose of ad- 
vancing wages is unlawful under any statutes which have Tbeen called 
to our attention. As said by Judge Taft in Phelans Case ^C. C.) 
62 Fed. 803 : " Such unions, when rightly conducted, are benencial in 
character." And it would be a strained and unnatural conclusion 
to hold that a statute aimed at pools and trusts should be held to in- 
clude agreements as to prices for labor because the word " com- 
modity " is used therein. As the right to combine for the purpose of 
securing higher wages is recognized as lawful at common law, a 
statute enacted to prohibit pools and trusts should not be held to 
apply to combinations to fix the wages for labor, unless it clearly ap- 
pears that such was the legislative intent Whatever of doubt there 
may be regarding the power of the legislature to do so, we do not 
think that the act in question covers combinations to fix the labor 
price whether that labor be skilled or unskilled. 

Appellants rely largely upon the celebrated cases of Loewe v. 
Lawlor et al, 208 U. S. 274, 52 L. Ed. 488, 28 Sup. Ct. 301, and In re 
Debs,- 158 U. S. 564, 15 Sup. Ct. 900, 39 L. Ed. 1092, and other like 
cases in support of their construction of the statute; but in our 
opinion none of these cases are applicable. The Debs Case is not in 
point. Others involved a pool oetween manufacturers and still 
other [s] bovcotts. In the Loewe Case defendants were engaged in 
a boycott of plaintiff and its customers, and were in the performance 
of acts calculated to destroy plaintiff's business by driving away 
customers, by threats and coercion were driving away plaintiff's em- 
ployees, ana circulating false reports regarding plaintiff and its 
business, the effect of which was to destroy its interstate trade. 
These acts were held to be an unlawful interference with interstate 
commerce, and a violation of the antitrust law known as the " Sher- 
man Act" (Act July S, 1890, c. 647, 26 Stat. 209 [U. S. Comp. St. 
1901, p. 3200]). The statute before us has nothing to do with com- 
merce; nor does it have to do with restraint of trade or commerce as 
does the Sherman act. It has to do with pools and trusts organized 
in this State to fix or regulate the price or any article or commodity, 
or to fix or limit the amount or quality of any article, commodity or 
merchandise to be produced or sold in the State. Surely it has no 
reference to the amount or quality of labor to be produced or sold. 
Such a construction would be ridiculous. And, if it will not bear 
that interpretation, it follows that the word " commodity," when used 
with reference to prices, should not be held to include labor. No 
case has been citea which supports appellant's contention, and we 
have not been able to find any. On the other hand, the following lend 
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support to our conclusions: Cleland v. Anderson, 66 Neb. 252, 93 
N. W. 307, 5 L. K. A. (N. S.) 136; Downing v. Lewis, 56 Neb. 386, 
76 N. W. 900; State v. Associated Press, 159 Mo. 410, 60 S. W. 91, 
51 L. R. A. 151, 81 Am. St. Rep. 368. It would be stretching the 
statute entirely too far to hold that it covers combinations to fix the 
price of labor. That the practice of medicine and surgery is labor 
no one, we think, will question. 

The trial court was right in discharging the plaintiff, and its judg- 
ment must be, and it is, aflBrmed. 



Employment or Children — Age Limff — Cleaning Moving Ma- 
chinery — Sullivan v. Hanover Cordage Co.^ Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania^ 70 Atlantic Reporter^ page 909. — ^Paul Sullivan was 
injured while cleaning a machine in the company's factory, and sued 
by his next friend to recover damages. He was under 16 years of 
age, and the law prohibits such employment until the age of 16 
years is attained. The machine was not in operation, and its only 
object in being put in motion at the time the injury was received 
was to aid in the work of cleaning it, and it was contended that this 
purpose removed the case from the operation of the law. Judgment 
had been against the company in the court of common pleas of York 
County, and, on appeal, it was affirmed by the supreme court. The 
principal point in the opinion, which was delivered by Judge Elkin, 
is contained in the following paragraph quoted therefrom : 

It is argued with much force that the prohibition of the statute 
is directed against an attempt to clean a dangerous machine while 
it is in motion in the usual method of operation. In a sense this may 
be true, but it is the kind of motion, not the purpose, the statute 
guards against. It does not matter whether the attempt to clean is 
made when the machine is in motion for the purpose of operation, 
or whether it is in motion for the purpose of cleaning, if, in point 
of fact, the motion is of the same dangerous character in both in- 
■ stances. What the statute intended to prohibit was the employment 
of a boy of immature judgment, without experience and lacking in 
discretion to perform such dangerous work. We agree that if the 
machine at the time of the cleaning was not in dangerous motion, 
such as was usual in its operation, and if the motion, or revolution, 
at the time of the cleaning, was not dangerous, but simply consisted 
in partial revolutions made from time to time in order to facilitate 
the cleaning, the prohibition of the statute would very properly be 
held inapplicable. On the other hand, if the machine was propelled 
in the usual manner, and by the same force or power, while oeing 
cleaned as was usual when m operation, and if the motion or revo- 
lutions were of the same dangerous character, differing only in de- 
gree, the court would not be warranted in holding as a matter of law 
that the prohibition of the statute did not apply. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it would at least be for the jury to determine whether at 
the time of the injury the machine was in dangerous motion. All 
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of these questions were submitted to the jury by the learned trial 
judge in such manner as to enable them to justly determine the rights 
of the parties to the controversy, and in our opinion appellant has 
no just cause to complain. 



Employment of Children — Certificate of Age — ^Violation of 
Statute — Persons Liable — People v. Taylor^ Court of Appeals of 
New York^ 85 Northeastern Reporter^ po^^ 759. — George H. Taylot 
was convicted in the court of special sessions of New York City of 
violating that provision of the labor law (Acts of 1897, c. 415, section 
70, amended by Acts of 1903, c. 184) which prohibits the employment 
of children between the ages of 14 and 16 years without having filed 
a certificate in the employer's office. Taylor was treasurer of the 
Kursheedt Manufacturing Company, and the superintendent of its 
factory. One of the state inspectors found a girl employed in the fac- 
tory who was under 16 years of age and without the required certifi- 
cate. When Taylor was informed of the fact he stated that he had 
no knowledge of the violation of the law, and the girl, who had 
claimed to be over 16 when she was employed, was immediately dis- 
charged. Mr. Taylor was then arrested and convicted as above 
stated. This judgment was affirmed by the appellate division, but 
was reversed by the court of appeals and the defendant discharged 
as not being the person liable under the law for its violation. 

The opinion of the court, which was delivered by Judge Chase, 
reads in part as follows : 

The defendant was not individually an employer of labor. He 
was an officer, agent, and employee oi the corporation, and respon- 
sible to it for the conduct of its business, but, so far as appears, in no 
way beneficially interested therein. Such an officer, agent, and em- 
ployee has such powers and performs such duties in the management 
of the property and affairs of the corporation as may be prescribed 
by the directors or in the by-laws of the corporation. We assume 
that the person who owns a factory is liable for a violation of said 
section of the labor law, if contrary to the provisions thereof a child 
is employed by such owner, either directly or through an officer, 
agent, or employee, and wholly without regard to whether the em- 
ployment is an intentional and willful violation of the statute. The 
term " person " includes a corporation. The owner, by or for whom 
the child is employed in violation of the statute, is liable, because 
such employment is prohibited. The question of intent is imma- 
terial. The person actually entering into the contract by which a 
child is employed contrary to the provisions of the said section of the 
labor law is liable therefor, although such person acts as the agent 
or employee of another, because his act is also contrary to such pro- 
vision of the statute. 

The question directly before us, however, is as to whether an em- 
ployee of a corporation, who is the superior in authority of another 
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employee of such corporation, is individually liable for such employ- 
ment in the interest of and for the beneficial purposes of the cor- 
poration, when such employment is made by the subordinate without 
the knowledge or consent of the person charged with the crime, and 
contrary to nis express direction. We thiiJi not. The labor law 
relating to factories does not treat the owner of a factory and the 
superintendent or manager thereof as equally responsible in all cases 
for carrying out its provisions. 

An exammation of all of the sections in the article of the labor 
law relating to factories shows that it was the intention of the legis- 
lature to make an owner, as the person beneficially interested, gen- 
erally liable for violations of the article, and also to place upon the 
persons immediately or personally connected with the acts prohibited 
the responsibility for carrying out the provisions thereof. 

There is no provision of the labor law which makes the superin- 
tendent of a factory of a corporation liable for the employment of 
a child under 16 years of age by a foreman or other employee, con- 
trary to express directions ^ven in good faith by such superintend- 
ent. The defendant is not in any sense a person who aids or abets 
such employment in violation of the statutes, or who counsels, com- 
mands, induces, or procures such employment. He was not a person 
who employed, permitted, or suffered the girl mentioned to work in 
the Kursheedt Manufacturing Company. 

The judgment convicting the defendant of the crime violating 
section 70 of the labor law should therefore be reversed, and the 
defendant discharged. 



Hours of Labob of Employees on Railroads — Regulation op 
Commerce — State and Federal Statutes — Constitutionality — 
State V, Missouri Pacific Railway Company^ Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri^ 111 Southwestern Reporter^ pctff^ 500, — The company named 
was indicted in the circuit court of Johnson County for a violation 
of the law of April 12, 1907 (page 332, Acts of 1907), which limits to 
eight per day the hours of labor of telegraph operators and train 
dispatchers in the State of Missouri. The indictment was quashed 
on the ground of the unconstitutionality of the statute, and the State 
appealed, the appeal resulting in the judgment of the lower court being 
affirmed. The federal law, fixing nine hours as the limit for the 
class of employees involved, was of prior enactment, but was not to 
take effect until March 4, 1908, and the State's counsel argued, (a) 
that the state law was controlling for employees engaged in intra- 
state commerce, and (b) that in any case it was valid from the time 
for its coming into effect (June 14, 1907) until the federal law 
should become operative. Various grounds were offered by the com- 
pany for quashing the indictment, but as the decision of the court 
rested entirely on the answer to these two claims, the others need 
not be noted. The court denied both the contentions noted, for rea- 
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sons which appear in the following extract from its opinion, which 
was delivered by Judge Lamm ; 

(1) Assuming for the moment that fairly, i. e., equitably construed 
in their true spirit and intent, both laws were in effect at the same 
time, then the question is, may the state law stand as legislation upon 
intrastate conmierce alone? We think not. The exact question in 
another form was before the Supreme Court of the United States in 
two cases just decided. (Howard v. Railroad, 207 U. S. 463, 28 
Sup. Ct. 141; Brooks v. Railroad, id.) In those cases that court 
was construing a federal fellow-servant act, so drawn as not to dis- 
tinguish between interstate conmierce and intrastate commerce. The 
cases proceed on the theory that the Federal Congress might enact a 
fellow-servant act which was solely applicable to interstate com- 
merce, but that an act so drawn as not to distinguish between the 
commercial power of Congress over interstate commerce and those 
strictly so engaged, and the power of the States to legislate upon in- 
trastate commerce and those strictly engaged in that, could not 
stand. An analytical examination of the [Missouri] act of 1907 
shows that it does not discriminate between telegraph operators as- 
sisting in the operation of interstate conmierce trains and traffic, and 
those similarly employed in local trains and traffic. The provisions 
of the act are interdependent and not separable — ^it must stand as a 
whole as written, or rail as a whole. It follows, we think, that on 
the doctrine of the Howard case and the Brooks case, supra, the 
state law can no more stand in this case than did the federal law in 
those cases — provided, of course, the federal act and state law (in 
just intendment) were in force at the same time, and to that novel 
question we now address ourselves. 

(2) We must construe the federal act by reading into its dry 
letter its manifest spirit and purpose. Its dry letter reads that it 
shall not go into effect for one year. What was the meaning of, the 
object to fe subserved by, that susj)ension of the operation of the law? 
What, except to preserve the eauities of the situation by impliedly 
giving common carriers engaged in interstate commerce one year in 
which to get a supply of experienced telegraph and telephone oper- 
ators and trainmen to carrjr on their business without interruption 
and hindrance, and otherwise adjust their business affairs to the 
shorter hours required by that act? When broadly judged, the fed- 
eral law must be construed as a notice (in the nature of a caveat) to 
all state legislatures, first, that Congress has occupied the ground by 
its statutorv regulations; second, that in its high wisdom it has pre- 
scribed ana marked out a transition or preparatory period of one 
year (a sort of truce period). Now with such broad and wise pur- 
poses read into the federal act shall any state legislature thereafter 
sit in judgment upon the wisdom of such truce period, and say, in 
effect, " We deem it too long and too liberal ? " If the one law 
grants, by necessary implication, a breathing spell, shall the other 
take it away? If the one chalks out a policy, may the other rub 
it out? 

In our opinion the comity that should exist between state and fed- 
eral legislative power prohibits our taking that ungracious and 
narrow view. 
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It follows that the order quashing the indictment may be sustained 
on the ^oimd herein discussed. Wnether the motion to quash could 
be sustained also upon other grounds, is not necessary for us to decide 
in this case. Accordin^y all other questions raised by that formidable 
motion are reserved. The judgment of the lower court is affirmed. 



Hours of Labor of Employees on Railroads — Regulation of 
Commerce — State and Federal Statutes — Validity — State v. Chi- 
cago^ Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company j Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin^ 117 NoHhwestem Reporter^ page 686, — The railroad 
company named was found guilty in the circuit court of Milwaukee 
County of violating chapter 575 of the Laws of 1907, which limits 
to eight per day the hours of labor of telegraph operators, including 
train dispatchers, and appealed. The question turned on the validity 
of the statute, in view of the prior enactment of a statute by the 
Congress of the United States on the subject of the hours of labor of 
employees engaged in interstate commerce. The supreme court held 
that the federal law was valid and controlling, to the practical ex- 
clusion of state legislation on the subject. The state law was there- 
fore declared invalid, and the judgment of the lower court was 
reversed. 

The grounds for this ruling are set forth in the following extracts 
from the opinion of the court, which was delivered by Judge Dodge : 

The primary and most earnestly argued question is whether the act 
(Laws 1907, p. 1188, c. 575, sec. 1816m) prohibiting a corporation, 
operating a Ime of railroad in whole or in part in this State, to 
require or permit any (telegraph or telephone) operator (including 
train dispatcher) to remain on duty for more than one period of 
eight consecutive hours, so regulates interstate conmierce intention- 
ally or by necessary effect that it invades the power conferred upon 
Congress by article 1, sec. 8, Const. U. S., " to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the several States, and with the Indian 
tribes," that it can not stand. 

The mere fact that in some degree interstate commerce is affected 
by the act of a state legislature is not universally sufficient to condemn 
that act. 

On the other hand, state legislation is prohibited which directly 
and intentionally controls and regulates interstate commerce, as, for 
example, an act which in terms regulates freight or passenger charges 
for interstate carriage, or which imposes a direct prohibition or 
charge upon the importation of property from one State into another. 

Between these two extremes, however, lies a broad field for legisla- 
tion claimed to be justified by necessary protection of the safetjr of the 
local community, which more or less directly obstructs, restrains, and 
regulates the transaction of interstate commerce — legislation not en- 
acted for that purpose, but incidentally having the result. The 
Supreme Court of tne United States, in Covington B. Co. v, Ken- 
tucky, 154 U. S. 204, 14 Sup. Ct. 1087, has classified that field into 
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three classes of legislative acts: The first, where the States have 
plenary power and Congress has no right to interfere, which concern 
the strictly internal commerce of the State, and, while the regulation 
may affect interstate commerce indirectly, its bearing is so remote 
that it can not be termed in any* just sense interference. The second 
includes cases of what may be termed "concurrent jurisdiction," 
where the States may act in the absence of congressional action. Ob- 
vioilsly this field must be one where Congress has right and power to 
act if it sees fit, but where some restraint and regulation is necessary, 
and the authority therefor is deemed to be conceded to the States 
pending nonaction of Congress. The third is the class where, from 
the very intimacy with and directness of effect upon interstate com- 
merce of any legislative action, and national scope of the subject of 
legislation, it is presumed that the refraining of Congress from pro- 
mulgating any regulations must be considered to declare a policy that 
the subject shall be free from regulation. 

Pretty obviously, under the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the act we are considering must fall in the second class. 
The safety of the public may be so imneriled by the employment of 
incompetent or disabled persons in and about railroads, navigation, 
and the like that the necessity for some legislation in regard thereto 
is manifest, and the forbearance of Congress to le^slate might well 
be deemed significant of its policy to leave the subject of regulation 
to the legislatures of the several States. In this line it has been held 
that examination of pilots or railroad engineers with reference to 
physical capacity, especially color blindness, as a condition of their 
e mp loyment, is competent for a State. 

We can not doubt that prohibition of an overfatigued telegraph 
operator from directing the operation of trains falls within the 
State's power to control even though thereby the conduct of inter- 
state commerce might be impeded or burdened. But this power in 
the States is subject to that provision in the Constitution that Con- 
gress shall have power to regulate interstate commerce; that is, to 
prescribe the restrictions and limitations under which it shall be 
conducted, and when it prescribes those regulations it does so to the 
exclusion of state legislation accomplishing a like regulation directly 
or indirectly and whether intended for that purpose or not. 

On March 4, 1907, before the act now under consideration was 

{)assed, and even before it was introduced in the Wisconsin legis- 
ature. Congress had legislated fully upon the subject of hours of 
labor for the very class of employees anected by section 1816m. It 
then provided (act March 4, 1907, p. 1415, c. 2939, 34 Stat. 1415 
[U. S. Comp. St. Supp. 1907, p. 913]), that it should be unlawful 
for any common earner subject to the act to require or permit any 
employee subject to the act to be or remain on duty for a period longer 
than 16 consecutive hours, and that no operator or tram dispatcher 
should be required or permitted to remain on duty for a longer period 
than 9 hours in any 24-hour period in places continuously operated 
night and day, nor for a period longer than 13 hours in places oper- 
ated only during the daytime, with exceptions in case of emergencies. 
This was a clear declaration by Congress of a will and policy that, 
so far as the regulation and safeguarding of interstate commerce 
might properly be affected by prescribing hours of labor for such 
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employees, the subject should be under control of Congress, and not 
of the state legislatures. Doubtless the state legislatures persisted in 
their power to protect the safety of their respective communities bv 
reasonably regulating the hours of service of railroad employees, witn 
the limitation, however, that they must not thereby restrict or effec- 
tively regulate interstate commerce. Under many of the decisions 
above cited the State was thereby precluded from enacting any law 
of that sort which would have that effect, for the field of policy and 
legislation was thus assumed by Congress and withdrawn from state 
competency. (State r. Mo., etc., Kj. (Mo.) Ill S.W. 500.) 

Apart from this view, however, it is too obvious to need more than 
the statement that the legislation fixing 9 and 13 hours, respectively, 
as the permitted term of employment, was a declaration of a federal 
policy on that subject, and that a state law excluding interstate rail- 
ways from. the use of their employees on interstate conmierce for 1 of 
the 9 hours or for 5 of the 13 hours would be in direct conflict with 
that policy. The absence of such an employee at a small station upon 
an interstate road might well be a most serious inconvenience and 
burden upon both the celerity and safety of interstate conmierce past 
that station, and requirement of such absence would be in direct 
antagonism to the policy of the federal law permitting presence and 
employment. Not less obviously the act of Congress declared a policy 
that interstate railroads should have a reasonable time in which to 
adjust their business to the new restrictions, by postponing the date 
when the law should become operative for one year after its passage, 
thus indicating that such period of time was so necessary to reason- 
able convenience of interstate commerce. Indeed, this latter implica- 
tion is not only clear from the act, but made the more certam by 
reference to the debates and reports of committees attending the con- 
sideration and passage of the law of Congress. Hence a state provi- 
sion to the effect that the time for such preparation and adjustment 
should be restricted to the 1st of January, 1908, as contained in chap- 
ter 575, p. 1188, Laws of 1907, is in direct conflict with the policy of 
Congress. (State v. Mo., etc., Ey., supra.) We are thereiore con- 
strained to the conclusion that restriction of hours of labor of tele- 
fraph operators engaged in moving interstate trains or traffic is a 
eld of legislation forbidden to the States by the federal Constitu- 
tion, but also that the limitation contained in our statute is in conflict 
with and in negation of the act of Congress, and can not be enforced 
as to such employees. 

The further contention is made by the respondent that, even if it 
be beyond the power of the State to restrict tne services of an opera- 
tor engaged in moving interstate trains^ it is competent to so restrict 
as to one engaged exclusively upon trams or business wholly within 
the State, and that the law may be construed as so limited, and its 
validity as so limited b^ sustained. The principle invoked is doubt- 
less sound, if it is reasonably possible to separate the permissible 
from the forbidden, and to believe that the legislature intended by 
the act to effect the one and omit the other. 

Chapter 575, p. 1188, Laws of 1907, in terms is directed to every 
corporation operating a line of railroad, in whole or in part, in the 
State of Wisconsin, mus expressly including those who are engaged 
in interstate commerce. But it is also open to the other objection, 
held to be fatal, that it restricts the employment of all operators, 
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without discrimination as to the character of their services. It is 
matter of common knowledge, and is set up as a fact by the answer, 
that any operator who works upon trains or transportation wholly 
within the State also necessarily and at the same time works upon 
interstate trains and transportation. (State v. Mo., etc., Ry., supra.) 
The state legislature has in terms undertaken to restrict hours of 
work of employees engaged in safeguarding and conducting interstate 
commerce, as well as domestic; and, controlled as we must be by the 
decision of the federal Supreme Court, we can not import a mean- 
ing contradictory to the express words. Neither can we feel any 
certainty that the generality of the restriction was not an essential 
element in the entire legislative scheme, so that we might believe 
the legislature would have imposed upon domestic commerce, or on 
employees exclusively engaged therein, burdens not also resting on 
entirely similar acts of employees involving interstate trains or 
commerce. 

We think the impracticability, if not impossibility, of limiting 
hours of work devoted to domestic commerce alone is so obvious as 
to preclude belief in any such legislative purpose. Hardly any act 
of a train dispatcher on a busy railroad can be conceived which does 
not affect both interstate and domestic commerce. He can not move 
or stop the most distinctively local train without affecting the inter- 
state train, or vice versa. No extra or special can be put on the 
division without adjustment of other trains. Of course, also, every 
interstate train carries some purely intrastate freight or passengers. 
Many purely domestic trains carn^ some freight or passengers in 
transit to extrastate destination. It would seem that any severance 
of control over state from interstate trains involved so much of con- 
fusion and probability of danger, and its possibility even is so doubt- 
ful and experimental, that no le^slature would absolutely precipi- 
tate it without careful consideration, nor without providing in the 
act for the event of the failure of such experiments. For this reason 
as well we are convinced that the legislative purpose involved what 
the legislative words include, the regulation of services of all opera- 
tors, and would in nowise be satisfied, even in part, by a restriction 
to those whose acts affect only domestic commerce, if, indeed, there 
are any such. 

The court then discussed the contention that the federal act is un- 
constitutional on the same grounds that the earlier law was so held 
(207 U. S. 463, 28 Sup. Ct. 141. [Bulletin No. 74, p. 216]), saying 
in part: 

It is entirely natural and probable that an attempt would have been 
made to differentiate the latter enactment from the former one, and 
to escape the somewhat technical ground of invalidity in the former. 
It is without surprise, therefore, that we find such differentiating 
provision in the first section, to the effect " that the provisions of this 
act shall apply to any common carrier or carriers, their officers, agents 
and employees, engaged in the transportation of passengers," etc., 
between the several States, and also : " The term ' employees ' as used 
in this act shall be held to mean persons actually engaged in or con- 
nected with the movement of any [interstate] train." It will also be 
noted that the hours of employment are prescribed for "any em- 
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ployee subject to this act." We can not doubt that by these phrases 
the operation of the present act was limited, not only to employers 
engaged in interstate commerce, but to the conduct of employees so 
engaged, to the exclusion of any who mi^ht be engaged purely in the 
domestic affairs of the employer, and that by this very distinction 
and limitation of the application of the act the legislation is brought 
within that portion of the decision which holds that the employer's 
liability act would have been valid had it been confined in applica- 
tion to the relation of employees while engaged in interstate com- 
merce. (207 U. S. at page 496, 28 Sup. Ct. 141, 52 L. Ed. 297.) 

Since our conclusion is fatal to chapter 575, p. 1188, Laws of 1907, 
no possible necessity for or benefit from a new trial can result. 
Hence : 

Judgment reversed, and cause remanded, with directions to ^nter 
judgment for the defendant. 



Hours of Labor on Public Works — Eight-Hour Law — Consti- 
tutionality OF Statute — People ex rel. Williams Engineering and 
Contracting Company v. Metz^ Court of Appeals of New York^ 85 
Northeastern Reporter^ page 1070. — The company named was a con- 
tractor engaged in constructing a sewer in the city of New York. 
After the completion of a part of the work, request was made for 
payments under the contract aggregating more than $14,000. The 
attention of the comptroller of the city had been called to alleged 
violations of the labor law, which limits to eight per day the hours 
of labor of employees on work for the State or a municipal corpora- 
tion, or by contractors or subcontractors therewith ; the law also pre- 
scribes the payment of locally current rates of wages, and prohibits 
payment for work done in violation of the provisions named. Viola- 
tions having been shown, the comptroller refused to pay the sum 
demanded, whereupon the company sued and secured a writ directing 
payment. This was appealed from by the comptroller and was 
reversed in the court of appeals. 

The chief contention, and the only one that was of force, was that 
the law was unconstitutional, the facts of its violation not being dis- 
puted. The court considered only the single point of the limitation 
to eight hours of work per day, and the prohibition of payment 
where the law was violated, since the claim of the company would be 
extinguished if the law should be upheld in these respects, regardless 
of its other provisions. A law of like import had been passed in 
1897, and declared unconstitutional in 1901, according to the consti- , 
tution as it then stood, first, because it required the expenditure of 
money of the city or that of the local property owners for other than 
city purposes ; second, because it invaded rights of liberty and prop- 
erty, in that it denied to the city and the contractor the right to 
agree with their employees upon the measure of their compensation. 
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(People ex rel. Eodgers v. Coler, 166 N, Y. 1, 59 N. E. 716 [Bul- 
letin No. 35, p. 805] ; People ex rel. Treat v. Coler, 166 N. Y. 144, 59 
N. E. 776 [Bulletin No. 40, p. 615].) 

(See also People v. Orange County Boad Construction Co., 175 
N. Y. 84, 67 N. E. 129 [Bulletin No. 50, p. 181] ; People ex rel. 
Cossey v. Grout, 179 N. Y. 417, 72 N. E. 464 [Bulletin No. 57, p. 
687].) 

The constitution of the State was subsequently amended so as to 
give the legislature authority to regulate and fix wages or salaries 
and the hours of labor, and make provision for the protection, wel- 
fare, and safety of persons employed on public works. The legisla- 
ture availed itself of the authority thus conferred and reenacted the 
material parts of the earlier law as chapter 506 of the Acts of 1906, 
the amendment to the constitution having come into effect on January 
1 of that year. Judge Vann, who delivered the opinion, speaking for 
an undivided court, stated the facts set forth above and enumerated 
the cases cited above saying that they do not apply to the constitution 
in its amended form. Continuing, he said: 

The constitution, as construed by these decisions and others, was 
amended because it did not confer power upon the legislature to fix 
and regulate the horn's of labor in doing public work or the wages to 
be paid therefor. When, therefore, the constitution as it stood &fore 
it was amended is read in connection with the amendment and in the 
light of the judicial decisions which led thereto, it is clear that the 
people intenaed to authorize such legislation as the provision relating 
to hours of labor now under consideration. The legislature acted 
under the amendment and reenacted the precise law the overthrow of 
which by the courts made the amendment necessary. These pro- 
visions of the constitution which were violated by the labor law of 
1897 were not violated by the labor law of 1906, so far as we are now 
treating it, because in the meantime the constitution had been so 
amended as to modify said provisions by authorizing the legislature 
to regulate and fix the hours of labor upon public work. Unless the 
amendment did this it did nothing, and the constitution is the same 
in effect as it was before. The presumption is that the people in 
exercising their supreme power did not ao a vain act, but effected a 
definite purpose. 

Freedom of contract still exists, but not to the same extent as for- 
merly, because the people have commanded that that right must yield 
so far as reasonably necessary to enable the legislature to fix and 
regulate the hours of labor on work done for the State or any civil 
division thereof. The same is true of the other provisions of the con- 
stitution which were relied upon by us in passing on the labor law of 
1897. Everf provision of the constitution as it was before it was 
amended whicn so conflicts with the amendment that it can not be 
fairly harmonized therewith, necessarily yields thereto, but only to the 
extent necessary to make the amendment reasonably effective. 

As the legislature has power to regulate and fix the hours of labor 
on public work, it has the incidental power to compel obedience to its 
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commands by mild or severe penalties, as it sees fit. The method of 
enforcement is for it to determine. It can make violation a crime 
punishable by fine or imprisonment, or both, or provide for a for- 
feiture of the contract, or prohibit payment for work done thereunder. 
All this is within its sound discretion. The prohibition of payment 
under certain circumstances by the civil service law is quite analogous. 
The legislature is not required to act under the amendment at all, 
and any action taken, if unsatisfactory to the public either in prin- 
ciple or detail, can be retracted at any time in response to public 
opinion. If the legislation retards public improvelnents or increases 
municipal debts, or does not work well in other respects, there is 
ample room for public sentiment to act through the chosen representa- 
tives of the people. 

Our conclusion upon this branch of the case is that, in view of the 
history of the amendment in question and the causes which led to it, 
the legislature now has power, and had when the present labor law was 
enacted, to fix and regulate the hours of labor on public work by 
limiting them to eight hours in one calendar day, and to provide that 
when that limit is exceeded no oflScer of state or municipal govern- 
ment shall be permitted to pay therefor from funds under his official 
control. We do not uphold the labor law as constitutional, to the 
limited extent that we pass upon it at all, because it is authorized bj 
the police power which belongs to the State for we can not see that it 
bears any reasonable relation to the public health, safety, or morals. 
The reasoning of Chief Judge Cullen in the Orange County road case 
is conclusive upon that subject. (People v. Orange County Koad 
Construction Company, 175 N. Y. 84, 87, 67 N. E. 129, 65 L. R. A. 33.) 
We uphold the statute simply because the peo^e have so amended 
the constitution as to permit such legislation. The command of the 
people made in the form prescribed by law must be enforced by the 
courts. 

It is claimed that the labor law violates the first section of the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States in 
so far as it provides that "no State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States ; nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law, nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws." 

It is urged that the labor law makes discriminations when there 
are no differences; that it arbitrarily discriminates between persons 
employed by private individuals and those employed by the State or 
by municipal corporations, and with no adequate reason exempts from 
the latter three classes of persons. It is insisted that it is a capricious 
distinction to permit a laoorer digging ditches for a farmer to a^ee 
to work 10 hours a day, while if he does the same kind of work just 
across the line for a city he can not agree to work more than 8 hours, 
even if he wishes to work longer and the city is willing to pay him 
all he asks. 

One purpose of the fourteenth amendment is to prevent state legis- 
latures from making discriminations without any basis; in other 
words, to do away with class legislation. Following the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States upon the subject, we have 
held that there must be some basis for classification, but that a basis 
is sufficient, even if it seems unreasonable to the courts, provided there 
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is reason enough for it to support an argument so that it could have 
seemed reasonable to the legislature. (People ex rel. Hatch v. Rear- 
don, 184 N. Y. 431, 77 N. E. 970; People ex rel. Farrington v. Mensch- 
inff, 187 N. Y. 8, 79 N. E. 884.) 

In the latter case we said that " there must be some support of taste, 
policy, difference of situation, or the like, some reason for it, even it 
It is a poor one. * * * The court must be able to see that the 
legislators could regard it as reasonable and proper without doing 
violence to common sense." 

It is to be observed that the amendment to our state constitution 
which we have had under consideration relates onlv to public work, 
or work done for the State or for one of the political divisions created 
by the State, such as a county, city, town, or village. The labor law 
follows the constitution as amendea in this respect. In other words, 
the State was dealing with itself and with its own creatures when its 
legislature passed that portion of the labor law that we are now 
considering. 

We regard discussion of the question involving discrimination be- 
tween persons employed by private individuals and those employed 
by mimicipal corporations as loreclosed by the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Atkin v. Kansas, 191 U. S. 207, 220, 24 
Sup. Ct. 124. [See Bulletm No. 50, p. 177.] That case is directly 
analogous, for it involved the constitutionality of a statute of the 
State of Kansas which provided that eight hours should constitute 
a day's work for all laborers employed by or on behalf of the State 
or any of its municipalities, and made it unlawful for anyone there- 
after contracting to do public work to require or permit a laborer to 
work longer than eight hours a da v. A violation of this provision 
was made a crime punishable by a fine of not less than $50 nor more 
than $1,000, or by imprisonment not more than six months, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment in the discretion of the court. The 
plaintiff in error, a contractor for public work in Kansas City, was 
convicted of permitting one Reese, an employee, to voluntarily work 
10 hours a day laying a pavement, and was fined $100. The convic- 
tion was sustained. In that case, as in this, counsel argued that, 
" if a statute such as the one under consideration is justifiable, should 
it not apply to all persons and to all vocations whatsoever? Why 
should such a law be limited to contractors with the State and its 
municipalities? Why should the law allow a contractor to agree 
with a laborer to shovel dirt for 10 hours a day in the performance 
of a private contract, and make exactly the same act under similar 
conditions a misdemeanor when done in the performance of a con- 
tract for the construction of a public improvement? Why is the 
liberty with reference to contracting restricted in the one case and 
not in the other? " 

The court, after reciting these questions asked by counsel, answered 
them as follows: "These questions, indeed the entire argument of 
defendant's counsel, seem to attach too little consequence to the rela- 
tion existing between a State and its municipal corporations. Such 
corporations are the creatures, mere political subdivisions of the 
State for the purpose of exercising a part of its powers. They may 
exert only such powers as are expressly granted to them, or such as 
may be necessarily implied from those granted. What they lawfully 
do of a public character is done under the sanction of the State. 
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They are, in every essential sense, only auxiliaries of the State for 
the purposes of local government. They may be created, or, having 
been created, their powers may be restricted or enlarged or altogether 
withdrawn at the will of the legislature; the authority of the legisla- 
ture, when restricting or withdrawing such powers, being subject only 
to the fundamental condition that the collective and individual rights 
of the people of a municipality shall not thereby be destroyed. * * * 
If, then, tne work upon which the defendant employed Reese was of 
a public character, it necessarily follows that the statute in question, 
in its application to those undertaking work for or on behalf of a 
municipal corporation of the State, does not infringe the personal 
liberty of anyone * * * Whatever may have been the motives 
controlling the enactment of the statute in question, we can imagine 
no possible ground to dispute the power of the State to declare that 
no one undertaking work for it or for one of its municipal agencies 
should permit or require an employee on such work to labor in excess 
of eight hours each day, and to mfiict punishment upon those who are 
embraced by such regulations and yet disregard them. It can not 
be deemed a part of uie liberty of any contractor that he be allowed 
to do public work in any mode he may choose to adopt without regard 
to the wishes of the State. On the contrary, it belongs to the State, 
as the guardian and trustee for its people, and having control of its 
affairs, to prescribe the conditions upon which it will permit public 
work to be done on its behalf, or on behalf of its municipalities. No 
court has authority to review its action in that respect. Regulations 
on this subject suggest only considerations of public policy, and with 
such considerations the courts have no concern. 

If it be contended to be the right of everyone to dispose of his 
labor upon such terms as he deems oest, as undoubtedly it is, and that 
to make it a criminal offense for a contractor for public work to 
permit or require his employee to perform labor upon that work in 
excess of eight hours each day is m derogation or the liberty both 
of employees and employer, it is sufficient to answer that no employee 
is entitled, of absolute right and as a part of his liberty, to perform 
labor for the State ; and no contractor for public work can excuse a 
violation of his agreement with the State by doing that which the 
statute under which he proceeds distinctly and lawfully forbids him 
to do." This decision was cited with approval in the somewhat 
analogous case of Ellis v. United States, 206 U. S. 246, 255, 27 Sup. 
Ct. 600. [Bulletin Xo. 71 p. 361.] 

We close this branch of the discussion by quoting from the latest 
utterance upon the subject by the court oi last resort upon federal 
questions to which our attention has been called. " It is undoubtedly 
true, as more than once declared by this court, that the general right 
to contract in relation to one's business is part of the liberty of the 
individual, protected by the fourteenth amendment to the Federal 
Constitution; yet it is equally weU settled that this liberty is not 
absolute and extending to all contracts, and that a State may, without 
conflicting with the provisions of the fourteenth amendment, restrict 
in many respects the individual's power to contract." (MuUer v. 
Oregon, 208 U. S. 412, 421, 28 Sup. Ct. 324, 52 L. Ed. 551.) 

The relator claims that it is denied the equal protection of the 
laws because all in the same class are not treated alike, inasmuch as 
persons regularly employed in state institutions, engineers, electri- 
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cians, and elevator men in the department of public buildings during 
the annual sessions of the legislature, and those engaged in the con- 
struction, maintenance, and repair of highways outside the limits of 
cities and villages, are exempted from the operation of the labor law. 

We do not regard this classification as arbitrary or capricious 
within the rule governing the subject, for it has some reason to sup- 
port it, and hence was within the power of the legislature. Em- 
Sloyees with duties to be discharged in the nighttime, or partly by 
ay and partly by night, as in asvlums, prisons, and the like, and 
those who operate the machinery lor heating ana lighting the state 
capitol when the legislature is in session, may properly receive sepa- 
rate classification in order to prevent public injury and inconvenience. 
Here, also, the State was dealing with its own agencies, and had the 
right to promote its convenience and welfare bv making a distinction 
between those who perform manual labor for the most part and those 
who work largely with their brains. The one class of duties involves 
greater bodily fatigue than the other, and, as positions in state in- 
stitutions are regarded as higher in rank and less exacting, they are 
eagerly sought for as more desirable. 

The exemption of those employed in working upon highways out- 
side the limits of cities and villages, apparently applies only to 
employees of counties and towns, or of the State, or contractors there- 
witn, as in building and repairing state roads and the like. This is 
in conformity with the custom in rural districts, where, as it may 
be argued, the crops could neither be planted or gathered by laboring 
but eight hours a day. The reason for the distinction may not be con- 
clusive, but it will support an argument, which is sufficient. More- 
over, the employees in the exempt classes, as a rule, work away from 
home, imder circumstances, conditions, and surroundings which 
differ from those affecting employees working near their homes in 
cities and villages. The law requires equality only among those simi- 
larly situated, and this rule, we think, was observed by the statute in 
question. 

We have thus considered the subject of discrimination along the 
line of discussion adopted by counsel, but we regard it as of slight 
importance in this case because in the legislation in question the State 
was dealing with its own creations and could discriminate as it saw fit 

We think that, upon the facts as presented by the record before us, 
the comptroller was prohibited by a valid statute from paying any 
part of the relator's claims, and hence the orders below directing him 
to do so must be reversed and the proceeding dismissed, with costs in 
all courts, without prejudice to an application for an alternative writ 
of mandamus or to the institution of an action to recover the claim. 



Interference with Employment — ^Damages for Procuring Dis- 
charge — ^Measure — Grounds — Eights of Labor Organizations — 
Carter v. Oster et al,, St. Lonis^ Mo,^ Court of Appeals^ 112 South- 
western Reporter^ page 995. — Frank Carter, a nonunion workman, 
sued Otto Oster and others, members of Local Branch No. 29 of the 
National Association of Steam and Hot Water Fitters of America, 
to recover damages for maliciously procuring his discharge from 
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employment. He had recovered judgment in the St. Louis circuit 
court, which court afterwards granted a new trial, and from this 
order granting a new trial Carter appealed. The court of appeals 
agreed with the circuit court in ordering a new trial. The opinion 
contains the facts and reviews a number of cases affecting the rights 
of organized labor, and is in large part reproduced. 
Judge Goode, speaking for the court, said : 

Plaintiff is by trade an ammonia, steam, and hot water fitter, and at 
the dates hereafter mentioned had followed that employment for 
about 12 years. Defendants are alleged to be, and the proof tends to 
show they are, members of a trade union in the city of St. Louis 
denominated " Local Branch No. 29 of the National Association of 
Steam and Hot Water Fitters of America." This association and a 
score or more of other trades unions connected with the building and 
equipment of houses are affiliated with a larger association called the 
St. Louis Building Trades Council. The membership of the latter 
body consists of about 40 representatives from each of the different 
trades unions of the city, whose members follow crafts connected with 
the construction and equipment of buildings. The St. Louis Building 
Trades Council, as shown by the preamble to its constitution and by- 
laws, is designed to control all work on, and all workmen who have 
anything to do with the building and repairing of houses " from the 
foundation to the roof." Artisans, such as carpenters, plumbers, 
steam fitters, and others, are required by said constitution and by-laws 
to be members of their respective trades unions, and to have a card or 
license from the central organization, the St. Louis Building Trades 
Council, in order to be recognized by the latter or by union men, or 
have the benefits expected to be obtained by the organization of this 
branch of labor. Business agents, or walking delegates, were ap- 
pointed by the different unions for the performance oi several duties, 
of which one was to ascertain when and where nonunion workmen 
were employed by building contractors. Two of these agents or dele- 
gates who served said Local Branch No. 29 of Steam and Hot Water 
Fitters were defendants, John Reigert, jr., and Henry Brammeyer, 
who appear prominently in the evidence as the active agents in caus- 
ing the grievances of which plaintiff complains. The evidence in .the 
recordj including the constitution and by-laws of the Building Trades 
Council, shows that the purpose of both said council and the subordi- 
nate unions which it dominates was to gather into a compact and 
effective organization all building mechanics for mutual assistance, so 
as to remove injurious competition, prevent the interference of outside 
influence in the building business, shorten the hours of labor, protect 
the members of each craft a^inst encroachments by the advance of 
science and invention on their ability to earn a livelihood, cooperate 
with other labor associations for defense against the. misuse of capital, 
effect adjustments between employers and employees, and generally to 
secure improvement in the condition of artisans. Section 3 of article 
6 and section 5 of article 7 of the constitution and by-laws make plain 
that one purpose of the Building Trades Council was to induce build- 
ing contractors to employ as laborers only union mechanics by insur- 
ing the contractors a certain measure of immunity from strikes, and 
by forbidding men to work on any job where work was done by non- 
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union men, or while grievances between a union and a contractor were 
unsettled. When the business agents or walking delegates of Local 
Branch No. 29 of the Steam and Hot Water Fitters, or the agents of 
the Building Trades Council, discovered a nonunion artisan at work 
on a job where union men were also employed, the agents would 
demand of the contractor or employer that the nonunion workman be 
discharged, and also compel such contractor to pay a fine for having 
employed him; and in this way the contractors were coerced into 
employing only imion workmen. The evidence tends to show, too, 
that, in furtherance of this aim, threats of bodily harm to nonunion 
men and verbal abuse of them were occasionally resorted to by mem- 
bers of the union and sometimes carried out ; but as to how far such 
violent methods were indorsed by the order or were acts of individual 
passion is not conclusively shown. The foregoing is a correct state- 
ment in a general way of the purposes and usages of the trades organi- 
zations with which the testimony deals. 

In December, 1903, plaintiff Carter was at work for the Missouri 
Heating and Construction Company at wages of $5.50 a day for 
eight hours' work. While he was installing an ammonia plant for 
his said emj^oyer on Morgan street, Riegert and Brammeyer discov- 
ered him. The Missouri Heating and Construction Company had in 
its employ at the time union mechanics connected with said Local 
Branch No. 29, and Brammeyer and Riegert, walking delegates of 
said branch, notified Barr, the manager of the Missouri Heating and 
Construction Company, to discharge Carter and another nonunion 
workman who was m the company's employ on pain of a strike by the 
union men. Carter and the other workman were discharged, in con- 
sequence of this notice, on December 24. Afterwards Riegert and 
Brammeyer served notice on Barr that his company had b^n fined 
$200 for employing Carter. Barr at first refused to pay the money, 
but the union men in the company's employ quit work forthwith, 
and the company was compelled to pay in order to go on with its con- 
tract. After his discharge by the Missouri Heating Company and 
until February 29, 1904, when the present action was instituted, 
Carter procured work from several contractors, who, in turn, were 
forced by the action of Local Branch No. 29 to discharge him after 
he had worked a day or two, and in one or more instances fines were 
imposed on the contractors for employing him. His last job was on 
some work at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition grounds, and for a 
contractor by the name of Burgrobe. Burgrgbe was compelled to 
dismiss the plaintiff by a strike of the union men instigated by said 
local branch^ walking delegates, and on this occasion the evidence 
tends to show that plaintiff was menaced with an assault by union 
men and forced to call on the guards of the fair grounds for protec- 
tion. After this he made an arrangement with a contractor by which 
the two were to do business on their own account, and plaintin was to 
get a commission for his work; but the unions prevented them from 
getting any business. The essence of the testimony is that plaintiff's 
employers were forced to discharge him in from three to five instances 
between December 24, 1904 [3], and February 29, 1905 [4], by threats 
of strikes and fines, that contumelious epithets were applied to him by 
union workmen, and threats of violence, and that he was told he 
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would not be allowed to work on- jobs. It is alleged that the wrongful 
and coercive methods of the defendants are still in force, and all 
employers of such labor as plaintiff performs have been terrorize 
into refusing to employ plaintiff^ who. therefore, can obtain no work, 
and is held up to scorn and ridicule oy defendants and other work- 
men. To recover for these torts to his person, and interferences with 
his means of getting a livelihood, all alleged to have been wrongfully, 
maliciously, and willfully made, plaintiff prayed damages; and under 
the instructions of the court the jury returned a verdict in his favor 
for $750 actual and $250 punitive damages. The court granted a new 
trial on two grounds. The first was that error had been committed 
in the reception of evidence of an assault made by one Malloy on a 
nonunion workman named Hoblitzell. MallOT is not a defendant, 
but was a member of Local Branch No. 29. Hoblitzell had worked 
with plaintiff for the Missouri Heating and Construction Company, 
and was assaulted by Malloy on the street. Plaintiff was not con- 
nected vsdth this episode, and no doubt it was irrelevant, and evidence 
about it ought to have been rejected ; but, in view of the abundant evi- 
dence to prove the acts for which plaintiff asks redress, the irrelevant 
testimony in question is hardly ground for setting aside the verdict. 
The other ground on which the court sustained the motion for a new 
trial is that the instruction on the measure of damages was erroneous, 
in that it permitted plaintiff to recover, in case of a verdict for him, 
not only his pecuniarv loss, but for mental pain and suffering due to 
fear, anxiety, wounded feelings, and distress of mind caused by 
defendants' tortious acts. 

1. Counsel for defendants contends no case was made for the jury, 
and insists that we pass on the question of whether there was or not. 
His position is that at the utmost, whatever was done by defendants, 
or any of them, which caused plaintiff to lose employment, was within 
their lawful rights, and therefore afforded no ground of action. 
Perhaps this position would be tenable, if, as coimsel says, the evi- 
dence showed no more than that the members of Local Branch No. 29 
of Steam Fitters, acting through their delegates, caused members of 
that order to cease working for contractors when plaintiff was em- 
ployed on the job. The lower court instructed the jury that it was 
not unlawful or a conspiracy for workmen merely to combine to- 
gether to quit an employment, unless an adjustment of differences 
between themselves and their employer was made, nor to refuse to 
associate or work with any man they saw fit. Many decisions, and 
perhaps the weight "of authority, uphold the right of employees, 
either individually or in combination, to quit working because some 
fellow-servant is obnoxious to them when they are not governed by 
a contract of service of definite duration. This is on the principle 
that employees may choose both their employer and their working 
associates; and it may well be that, if not under contract, they may 
leave an employment when they please for any purpose they con- 
ceive to be for their welfare, or likely to aid in the amelioration of 
the lot of the laboring classes, if their conduct is dominated by such 
a motive rather than by a malicious desire to injure someone else. 
In recognition of this principle, the right of artisans to strike for an 
increase of wages or lor shorter hours, or because a coemployee is 
obnoxious to them, has been often adjudged, though perhaps it can 
not be said that the current of authority is unbroken m favor of the 
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right to strike when the immediate purpose is to cause the discharge 
of an obnoxious fellow-servant, even though the ultimate purpose 
may be the attainment of better economic and social conditions. 

6ut there can be no difference of legal opinion on one proposition — 
that third parties are answerable for keeping a man out of employ- 
ment when the means employed to do so are unlawfid — and on this 
all the authorities agree. (Moran v. Dunphy, 177 Mass. 485, 59 
N. E. 125, 52 L. R. A. 115, 83 Am. St. Rep. 289; 1 Tiedeman, State 
& Fed. Cont. 440.) In the present case we have no occasion to in- 
quire concerning the responsibility of the defendants further than 
to ask if the methods resorted to by them to prevent plaintiff from 
obtaining and retaining employment were illegal. It was proved 
that as soon as he was Itnown to have work on a job the agents of 
Local Branch No. 29 would notify his employer to discharge him 
on pain of a strike, and would, moreover, extort from the employer 
a heavy fine for having hired him. The activity of the building busi- 
ness in St. Louis and the demand for labor were so great that con- 
tractors were coerced into dismissing Carter. If they refused to do 
that or to pay the fine, the union men in their service would strike, 
thereby preventing them from completing their contracts, and threat- 
ening them with losses and perhaps ruin. A sort of duress was 
brought into operation which contractors were powerless to resist. 

Not every threat of a strike, or other attempt to intimidate, will 
afford a cause of action to an employee who is discharged in conse- 
quence of it. The threat must be of a substantial character, and 
adapted to influence a person of reasonable firmness and prudence. 
(1 Eddy, Comb. sec. 504.) In so far as Carter was kept out of work 
by threats of violence to his person, his case is within the statute ; for 
interference in that manner with employment is a statutory crime. 
(R. S. 1899, sec. 2155.) Plaintiff was also molested by offensive 
lemarks and abusive epithets. These acts may have exerted an influ- 
ence over contractors, as well as the threats to strike, and have been 
partly instrumental in causing him to be discharged. As to the tor- 
tious and illegal character or such conduct, see 1 Eddy, Comb. sec. 
506; O'Neil v, Behanna, 182 Pa. 236, 37 Atl. 843, 38 L. R. A. 382, 61 
Am. St. Rep. 702. Procuring plaintiff's dismissal from various em- 
ployments by means of strikes, and the extortion of penalties from 
contractors, were adopted as methods of preventing him from follow- 
ing his trade, and were likewise illegal. No doubt the members of 
the union had an economic purpose m view, namely, to unionize all 
building craftsmen, and thereby render laborers more independent in 
treating with contractors and capitalists. We need not decide 
whether or not it was unlawful for the defendants simply to cause a 
strike in order to procure plaintiff's discharge ; for we nave the fur- 
ther fact that money was extorted from those who gave him work, 
which was a method of intimidating contractors, devoid of semblance 
of legal right. We have found no case on the subject wherein either 
the point m decision or the reasoning of the opinion would tolerate 
such methods of depriving a workman of employment. Nor is it 
material that plaintiff may not have been dismissed from a service 
wherein he was hired for a definite time. If his discharge was pro- 
cured by the defendants by illegal methods when otherwise he would 
have been retained by his employers, his cause of action is complete; 
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this being one phase of the general doctrine that third parties are 
liable for inducing breaches of contracts by unlawful methods. 
[Cases cited.] 

2. On some phases of the evidence we think plaintiff would be 
entitled to damages for mental suffering. If nothing more was 
established than that defendants tortiously induced breaches of his 
contracts of employment, thereby keeping him idle, perhaps his 
damages might be confined to what he would have eamea if at work. 
This is the general rule for the measurement of damages in an acticxi 
for a wrongful discharge from service. (2 Wood, Master and Servant, 
246.) But, as already said, the testimony conduces to show the con- 
duct of the defendants was not only wrongful, but willful, malicious, 
and oppressive; and it is generally held that the mental suffering 
due to torts of that nature is an element of damages. Defendant? 
counsel contends there can be ho award for mentaf suffering unccm- 
nected with a physical injury, which is true in actions for negli^nt 
wrongs, and wherein the conduct of the defendants does not exhibit 
malice, insult, or inhumanity. (Trigg v. Railroad, 74 Mo. 147, 41 
Am. Rep. 305.) But there are torts of which mental distress is 
the proximate and natural result, and for which damages may be 
assessed. Such are malicious prosecutions, slanders, and willful 
trespasses to the person^ either with or without physical injury; for 
instance the unlawful ejection of a passenger from a train. 

We have found no case in which the question was raised regarding 
the right to such damages for wrongfully and maliciously keeping 
a person out of employment. But a man's trade and the contracts 
by which he is employed to exercise it are in the nature of property. 
He has the right to use the former and get the benefit of the latter 
without tortious interference. We see no reason why the rules appli- 
cable in actions for injuries to tangible property should not be 
applied in the case of an active and relentless conspiracy to prevent 
a mechaiyc from earning a living. It is true the present action is 
neither on a contract for its breach, nor is it, strictly speaking, for 
an injury to property. It sounds in tort for acts done pursuant to 
a conspiracy to prevent the plaintiff from following his trade. 
There is evidence to prove the methods employed to bring about this 
result were, as we have seen, unlawful ; and moreover, that they were 
continuous, willful, malicious, oppressive, and well adapted to cause 
plaintiff fear and anxiety about both his personal safety and his 
means of earning a livelihood. The evidence tended to show the 
defendants or some of them, cherished a bad animus toward him. He 
had applied for and been refused admission to the order, though the 
testimony goes to show he was a competent workman, and certainly 
he never was discharged for lack of skill. After his application for 
membership in the union had been denied, he was followed by the 
delegates, and his contracts of employment interfered with in every 
instance. Several inferences mignt be drawn from the evidence 
regarding the reason why he was rejected by the union : That he was 
examined by its examining board and found to lack skill, or that he 
had not previously serveaan apprenticeship of five years as helper, 
or that the order only received applications for membership one 
month out of the year, and he applied at the wrong time, or that an 
increase of the number of steam fitters in the city of St. Louis was 
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deemed undesirable. Whatever the cause, his subsequent treatment 
by the union was harsh and oppressive. 

3. While we think there was evidence to justify the court in in- 
strucing the jury that they might give plaintiff damages for mental 
suffering for the willful and malicious acts of defendants, we think a 
retrial was rightlv granted because the instruction on the measure of 
damages did not leave it to the jury to find the quality of defendants' 
acts. Some of the testimony tended to vindicate at least a portion 
of them from the charge of willful and malicious conduct, if not- 
from any connection with plaintiff's grievances. 

The judgment is affirmed and the cause remanded. All concur. 



Labob Organizations — Boycotts— Use op Mails to Defraxji) — 
United States v. Raiah et al.^ United States District Courts Southern 
District of lUinois, 163 Federal Reporter^ page 911. — ^The Wahlfield 
Manufacturing Company proposed to enlarge its planing mill, and, 
in order to keep its employees together, to employ them in the con- 
struction of the new work. Some of the men were members of a 
local carpenters' union, others of a wood cutters' union, while others 
were members of no union. Pending the work, an officer of the car- 
penters' union requested the company to compel all its men to join 
that union. On its refusal to do so, this officer handed Mr. Wahl- 
field a letter stating that a fine of $500 had been imposed on the com- 
pany which would be remitted if only members of the carpenters' 
union were employed on the job; otherwise he must pay the fine or 
suffer a boycott. Letters were afterwards sent to the company's cus- 
tomers urging them not to handle its products, and Mr. Wahlfield 
had the president and secretary of the imion indicted for an attempt 
to defraud by use of the post-office. 

After the evidence was in, Judge Humphrey instructed the jury 
as follows : 

The case you are considering is an indictment in three counts 
drawn under section 5480 of the federal statutes (U. S. Comp. St. 
1901, p. 3696) charging these two defendants, Humphrey and Kaish, 
with havinff devised and executed a scheme to defraud by use of 
the Post-Omce Department of the United States. 

The indictment is in three counts. The first count alleges that the 
scheme, as devised by these defendants, was that they, taking ad- 
vantage of their position as officers of a certain labor organization, 
would cause an assessment of a fine to be placed against the Wahl- 
field Manufacturing Company, and induce that company to pay said 
fine under a threat of a boycott if the company did not pay, and 
that the scheme contemplated the use of the mail, and that certain 
letters in execution of the scheme did pass through the mail. The 
second and third counts are based upon a different theory ; that the 
scheme devised was these defendants, taking advantage ox their posi- 
tion as members and officers of the said labor organization, would by 
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use of the mails cause a boycott to be put in force against the business 
of the Wahlfield Manufacturing Company, and thus injure that com- 
pany in its business. The first count is drawn upon the theory that 
their intention in the scheme was to induce Wahlfield to pay in order 
to escape the boycott, which would have been in fraud of the Wahl- 
field Manufacturing Company. The other two counts are drawn 
upon the theory that their device contemplated that he would not 
pay, but would suffer the boycott, and thus be defrauded in his 
business. 

Either of these counts constitutes an offense under the statute. 
The indictment is no evidence of guilt. It is simply a formal method 
taken by the prosecuting department of the (jovemment to present 
to the defendants in legal form the charge made against them. If 
you believe from the evidence beyond a reasonable doubt that the 
defendants did devise the scheme in question, did cause this fine to 
be assessed against the Wahlfield Company, and did cause the boy- 
cott to be undertaken against the same company and did use the 
mails in execution of that device, all as charged in the indictment, 
or in any count thereof, then you will find the defendants guilty. 
On the other hand, if you do not believe from the evidence teyond 
a reasonable doubt that the defendants devised the scheme in ques- 
tion to cause the fine to be assessed and the boycott to be put in force, 
and used the mail in execution thereof, as charged in the indictment, 
or in any count thereof, then you will find the defendants not guilty. 

The burden is upon the Government. The Government must prove 
all the material allegations of the charge by evidence which convinces 
your minds beyond a reasonable doubt. I mean by that that the 
defendants do not have to prove their own innocence. The Govern- 
ment must prove their guilt. The presumption of innocence is with 
the defendants. You must allow that presumption to remain with 
them until it has been removed by the proof in the case convincing 
your minds of their guilt beyond a reasonable doubt In order to 
constitute this offense, it is not necessary that any profit or gain 
should have come to either of the defenaants. In order to consti- 
tute this offense, it is not necessary that the scheme should have been 
successful under either one of these counts. . 

The law further is, gentlemen, that if the scheme in question was 
devised by the union, as testified to by some of the witnesses, that, so 
far as any action was taken at all, it was all taken by the union and 
under the order and instructions of the union, still, if you further 
believe from the evidence beyond a reasonable doubt that the defend- 
ants or either of them participated in such action of the union or 
assisted in carrying out such action of the union, and acquiesced 
in such action of the union, then as to said defendants you will find 
them ^ilty just the same as though the action had been individual 
on their part. Evidence has been introduced tending to prove the 
good reputation of these two men. Reputation is the most valuable 
heritage any man can have. You are to consider that in mak- 
ing up your judgments. You are to consider all that the evi- 
dence shows as to previous good reputation in making up your judg- 
ments as to the guilt or innocence of these defendants. You are 
the judges of the facts. You find the facts for yourselves. You 
find them from the evidence, not from any outside inferences or 
impressions. You take the law from the court, and you are to give 
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to the law, as the court gives you the law, the same force which you 
give to the facts as you find the facts to be. You have heard the 
witnesses; seen them uf>on the stand; listened to their testimony. 
You have a right to consider what you have seen, and what you have 
heard as coming from these various witnesses; their manner and 
appearance upon the stand ; their frankness and honesty ; their inter- 
est in the case, if any has been shown ; their prejudices, if they have 
shown any prejudice; their knowledge of the tacts; their opportunity 
to have a knowledge of the facts about which they have testified; 
the reasonableness or unreasonableness of the stories they have told 
upon the stand in answer to questions; and from all these various 
considerations you make up your judgments for yourselves as to the 
weight to be given to the testimony of any witness. 

You have nothing to do with the punishment. Congress has placed 
that burden upon the court. The form of your verdict will be, if 
you find the defendants guilty: "We, the jury, find the defendants 
guiltv." If you find them not guilty, the form of your verdict will 
be: "We, the jury, find the defendants not guilty." And, if you 
find one guilty and one not guilty, the form of your verdict will be: 

" We, the jury find the defendant guilty, and the defendant 

not guilty " — ^filling the blanks with the names as you shall 

find. 

The court then asked if there were exceptions to these instructions. 
Some were made by the counsel for the defense, but the court refused 
to modify its statements, and the jury found the defendants guilty. 

DECISIONS UNDER COMMON LAW. 

Contract of Employment — Enforcement — Restraint of Trade — 
DisciiOSURE OF Secret Processes — Taylor Iron and Steel Company 
V, Nichols et al.^ Court of Errors and Appeals of New Jersey^ 69 
Atlantic Reporter^ 186. — ^The court of chancery had granted the com- 
plainant company a decree enjoining Wesley G. Nichols from divulg- 
ing to anyone besides the complaining party any information known 
to him at the time of the making of a contract of service, or informa- 
tion acquired during the term of the contract, relating to the making 
of steel in the company's works ; also from divulging treatments, proc- 
esses, and secrets known to or used by him in the company's works, 
and from devoting during the term of said contract any part of his 
time, skill, labor, and attention to the service of anyone except the 
complainant company. The company operated under certain proc- 
esses and patents for which it had procured licenses from time to time 
from the owner, under conditions that imposed secrecy. Nichols was 
an employee of about ten years' standing when a new contract of 
employment was entered into with him to run five years, one para- 
graph of which reads as follows : 

(2) The said Wesley G. Nichols agrees that he will devote his 
entire time, skill, labor, and attention during the term of this agree- 
ment to the service of the Taylor Iron & Steel Company, and that he 
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will at all times faithfully perform the duties that may be assigned to 
him by the management or the said Taylor Iron & Steel Company to 
the best of his skill and ability for the compensation aforesaid, and 
that he will not at any time directly or indirectly, during the term of 
this agreement or afterwards, divulge to any person, firm, or corpora- 
tion, except to the Taylor Iron & Steel Company and its officers, any 
information of any nature now known to him, or hereafter acquired 
by him during the term of this agreement, relating to or regarding 
any process of steel making or moulding or treating steel that ma}*^ 
have been, is now, or may be hereafter during the term of this agree- 
ment, used in the works of the Tavlor Iron & Steel Company, and 
that he will at all times hold inviolate the treatments, processes and 
secrets known to or used by him in the works of the said Taylor Iron 
& Steel Company. 

As stated above the court of chancery granted an injunction to 
enforce this agreement. The court of errors and appeals, however, 
reversed this decree for reasons set forth in the opinion reproduced 
herewith, which was delivered by Judge Swayze: 

The validity of this agreement is assailed by the defendant on sev- 
eral pounds. We think it is necessary to consider only the olnection 
that it is invalid because it constitutes an excessive restraint oi trade. 

The rule of this State is that a contract in restraint of trade will 
not be enforced unless the restraint is no more extensive than is rea- 
sonabljr required to protect the interests of the party in favor of 
whom it is given, and not so large as to interfere with the interests 
of the public. Mandeville v, Harman, 42 N. J. Eq. 185, 7 Atl. 37, 
Sternberg i;. O'Brien, 48 N. J. Eq. 370, 22 Atl. 348, both of which 
were cited with approval by this court in Trenton Potteries Co. v. 
Oliphant, 58 N. J. Eq. 507, 43 Atl. 723, 46 L. R. A. 255, 78 Am. St. 
Rep. 612. 

Where the contract relates to personal services of a special, unique, 
or extraordinarjr character which can be performed by no one else and 
there is a negative covenant, the court sometimes enforces the nega- 
tive covenant by injunction, as in Lumley v. Wagner, 1 De G. M. & 
G. 604. But the jurisdiction of equity rests upon the inadequacy of 
the legal remedy. Pomeroy, % 1344, and the courts of other juris- 
dictions, as well as our own courts in the cases cited, have shown a 
reluctance to extend the jurisdiction. (Whitwood Chemical Co. v. 
Hardman (1891) 2 Ch. 416, 60 L. J. Ch. 428; Rice v. D'Arville, 162 
Mass. 559, 39 N. E. 180.) The present case does not show that Nich- 
ols' services were of so special, unique, or extraordinary character that 
an injunction should issue. 

The contract not only forbids Nichols to disclose any secret of the 
complainant, but also any knowledge he might have relating to the 
process of making steel that may have been used in the complainant's 
works, whether matter of common knowledge or not, whether known 
to him before he entered their employment or not ; and it also requires 
him to hold inviolate not only the secrets of the complainant, but his 
own secrets, if he had any, and treatments or processes, whether secret 
or not. The necessary result of the enforcement of the contract 
would be that Nichols must either work for the complainant or 
remain idle ; and, since the restraint is unlimited in point of time or 
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place, he miffht at the option of the complainant after the expiration 
of five yearsbe without employment for the rest of his life at the only 
trade he knows. Such a restraint savors of servitude, unrelieved by 
an obligation of support on the part of the master. The courts have 
refused to enforce similar contracts. (Alger v. Thacher, 19 Pic 
(Mass.) 51, 31 Am. Dec. 119; Albright v. Teas, 37 N. J. Eq. 171.) 

The learned vice chancellor perceived the difficulty we have men- 
tioned, but held that the agreement was limited to processes in use by 
the complainant which were not known to Nichols until they were 
disclosea to him by the complainant. If we were able to adopt this 
restricted meaning, we should still think the covenant an unreason- 
able restraint. Some of the secret processes were those known as 
the Hadfield processes which had been communicated to the defend- 
ant under the contract of 1896. That contract bound him to secrecy 
only until January 1, 1902. By necessary inference, after that time 
he was no longer bound. " Expressio unius exclusio alterius." On 
the vice chancellor's construction of the agreement of 1905, he bound 
himself forever not to disclose secrets learned under the contract 
of 1896. There is nothing to show that circumstances had so changed 
as to require a perpetual restraint in 1905, when a restraint for six 
years only had been adeauate in 1896, or that reasonable protection of 
the complainant requirea a perpetual restraint of the deiendant from 
disclosing what by agreement he had been entitled to disclose for the 
three years preceding. The complainants themselves are restrained 
only until efulj 1, 1908. In our judgment the complainant's case 
fails as far as it rests upon the written contract. 

The complainant's right does not rest on the contract alone. We 
have held that a contract for secrecy may be implied from a confi- 
dential relation between employee and employer, and the divulging 
of a secret be enjoined. (Stone v. Grasselli Chemical Co., 65 N. J. 
Eq. 756, 55 Atl. 736 [see Bulletin No. 50, p. 208].) The circum- 
stances of this case require such a contract to be implied as to all 
secrets not covered by the special contract of 1896. As to those se- 
crets, that written contract controls. Our difficulty in this respect 
arises out of the manner in which the case was tried. The bill avers, 
and the answer denies, that the complainant has secret processes. This 
was the very issue to be determined. The vice chancellor, however, 
refused to admit evidence as to the details of the alleged secret pro- 
cesses or cross-examination with reference thereto. The decree 
awards an injunction restraining Nichols from divulging the secret 
methods and processes used by the complainant in making manganese 
steel taught to or acquired by him while in their employment. 

The difficulty which arises in this class of cases is that of afford- 
ing adequate protection to a secret, if any disclosure of it is required. 
The court in a proper case where the details of the secret are known 
to all the parties, and no doubt arises as to its secret character, may 
well refuse to compel a disclosure. Such a case was Eastman o. 
Reichenbach (Sup.) 20 N. Y. Supp. 110. But in the ordinary case 
a disclosure to the court is necessary, and that for two reasons: (1) 
That the court may determine the issue of fact; and (2) that the 
terms of the injunction may be so specific that the question of a vio- 
lation may be determined. In the present case the evidence is con- 
vincing that the complainant made a product of peculiar excellence, 
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which had obtained hi^h repute in the market, and ^uite persuasive 
that it has special methods of manufacture; but it is impossible to 
tell from the evidence whether the results achieved were due to 
skill in manipulation acquired by experience, or to some secret 
process, or whether, if there was a secret process, it was more than the 
Hadfield process which the defendant JNichols had agreed not to 
disclose before January, 1902, or different from the process described 
in the Brinton patent which was taken out after tne bill was filed 
and before the decree, Mr. Brinton himself testified that the process 
was essentially the Hadfield process, with such modifications as the 
complainant had made. A careful reading of the testimon^r has not 
enabled us to determine exactly what the complainant claims as a 
secret process. 

The terms of the injunction are very broad. It restrains the 
defendant from divulging secret methods and processes, as if there 
was more than one, as, indeed, there may be, and it contains nothing 
by which it can be hereafter determined what are the methods and 
what are the processes, or whether the two are to be distinguished. 
The difficulty was thus expressed by Lord Eldcm in an eany case: 
"The only way by which a specific performance could be effected 
would be by a perpetual injunction, but this would be of no avail, 
unless a disclosure were made to enable the court to ascertain whether 
it was or was not infringed; for, if a party comes here to complain 
of a breach of injunction, it is incumbent on him first to show that 
the injunction has been violated." (Newberry v. James, 2 Merivale, 
446,451.) 

The decree must be reversed to the extent that it enjoins Nichols 
from divulging or disclosing, directly or indirectly, to any person, 
firm, or corporation the secret methods and processes used oy the 
complainant, and enjoins the American Brake ohoe & Foundry Com- 
pany from disclosing or making use of any information relating to 
the secret methods and processes communicated to it by Nichols. 

This determination does not dispose of the case. By the contract 
Nichols also agreed that he would devote his entire time, skill, labor, 
and attention during the term of his agreement to the service of the 
Taylor Iron & Steel Company, and to faithfully perform the duties 
that might be assigned to him. This portion oi the agreement is 
severable from the a^eement not to divulge secrets, and is in itself 
valid. We see no objection to an agreement to serve an employer to 
the exclusion of all others for a term of five years. A similar agree- 
ment has been sustained in the English courts. William Robinson 
& Co., Limited, v. Heuer (1898) 2 Ch. 451. Assuming that, if this 
portion of the agreement stood alone, we could, upon proper plead- 
ings, sustain that portion of the decree which restrains the American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Company from employing Nichols during the 
term of the agreement, such an injunction would necessarily rest upon 
the fact that both the obligation and opportunity of service under the 
a^eement were still subsisting. The agreement itself, however, pro- 
vides that it shall be terminated " by the failure of the said Wesley 
to faithfully observe and keep the terms and conditions by him to l>e 
kept and performed." The complainant, indeed, charges that Nich- 
ols' resignation was not accepted, but its whole case rests upon the 
theory that he had failed to faithfully observe and keep the terms 
of the agreement. The further provision that no termination of the 
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agreement shall deprive the complainant of any remedy it might have 
had during the continuation of tne agreement or at any other time for 
violation of its terms is not sufficient to entitle the complainant to 
this injunction; for such a decree is in effect a decree for specific 
performance, and the complainant can hardly claim specific perform- 
ance of a contract by virtue of a clause giving a remedy for breach 
of its terms, even if we assume that the court of chancery will ever 
enforce by injunction a contract for ordinary personal services. As 
is said in the brief for the defendant: "The complainant has the 
choice to claim damages for breach or to claim performance under 
the terms of the contract, in which case he must offer to perform on 
his part. The complainant in the bill does not offer to continue to 
employ Nichols, and the decree does not impose on the complainant 
any terms that such employment shall be offered." 

The decree must therefore be reversed, but because of the rejection 
of evidence, the reversal should be without prejudice to further pro- 
ceeding in the court of chancery, or to the filing of a new bill it the 
ccHnplainant prefers that course. 



Employers' Liability — Course of Employment — Eating Lunch 
ON Premises — RUey v. Cudahy Packing Company^ Supreme Court of 
Nebraska^ 117 Northwestern Reporter^ pag^ 765. — ^This was an action 
by John Riley to recover damages for injuries received by him while 
working for the company named, in its fertilizer department. Judg- 
ment was in Riley's favor in the district court of Douglas County, 
and the company appealed, the appeal resulting in the judgment of 
the lower court being affirmed. The accident causing the injury 
occurred at lunch time, and the case is noted here merely to reproduce 
the ruling of the court on the question raised by the company as to 
course of employment. It was customary for the men to bring their 
lunches and eat them in the factory. Lockers were provided for 
their safe keeping, but no particular place for eating was designated. 
In going with others from the place where he had eaten, Riley, who 
was last, was injured by a large steel plate falling upon him. Ques- 
tions of the employers' duty and of proof of negligence were disposed 
of, when the court said : 

The defendant further contends that the relation of master and 
servant did not exist at the time of the accident, and therefore the 
rule requiring the master to furnish reasonably safe place and ap- 
pliances for his servant had no application. In this view we can not 
concur. It appears that the defendant was desirous of having its 
plant operated with the smallest loss of time possible for lunch, and 
that it allowed but 30 minutes for lunch. It also knew that, because 
of the offensive odors, the workmen could not be expected to go to 
their homes or outside of the building to take their noonday meals 
without changing their clothing. It was not practicable for the 
workmen within the time allowed to change their clothing and go 
elsewhere for their meals. The defendant provided lockers, safe re- 
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ceptacles in which the workmen placed their clothing and lunch pails. 
We think it was fairly contemplated by their employment that the 
workmen should remain in the Duilding and eat their lunches there. 
No particular place was provided wherein they should eat their 
lunches, but the defendant knew by long custom that the workmen 
ate their lunches in this particular place. It knew or should have 
known of the dangerous condition oi the steel plate, and that it was 
liable to fall upon and injure them. We do not think it can be said 
that the workmen were mere licensees, as contended for by the defend- 
ant, but they were there as a matter of right and by the invitation of 
the master. It was necessary that the workmen should eat in order 
that they should have strength to labor^ and we think that the work- 
men were entitled to the same protection and the same care of the 
master during the time they were taking their lunches upon the prem- 
ises as they were while they were actually at their labor. 



Employers' Liabilfty — Course of Employment — Leaving Place 
OF Work for Personal Ends — Wilson v. Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway Company^ Court of Appeals of Kentucky^ 113 Southwestern 
Reporter^ page 101, — M. B. Wilson was an employee of the company 
named, his duties requiring his continuous presence at its roundhouse 
in the town of Russell from 6 p. m. till 6 a. m. At about 3 a. m. 
lie left his place of work to go to a restaurant for food, and while 
crossing the intervening tracks he was scalded by stepping into a 
pool of hot water formed by the leakage of pipes used to heat the 
cars. Wilson's suit for damages in the circuit court of Greenup 
County resulted adversely, whereupon he appealed. The court of 
appeals affirmed the judgment, as appears from the following ex- 
tracts from the opinion of Judge Barker, who spoke for the court : 

Upon the night in question a Pullman car was standing upon the 
track, and from four to six feet away an engine was standing. Ap- 
pellant attempted to go through the passageway between them, and 
while so doing stepped into the pool, and was injured as above set 
forth. The evidence for the appellant showed that the employees 
of the corporation were permitted, and did frequently go to "the 
restaurant in question and get meals during the night. It will be 
observed that, while the relation of master and servant still existed 
between the corporation and the plaintiff, yet he was not in the 
active discharge of any duty he owed to the corporation when, he 
left the roundhouse and went to the restaurant. He was going be- 
cause he was hungry and desired a meal. The master was therefore 
at the time under no duty to watch over and guard him against any 
danger he might encounter on his way to and from the restaurant. 

Judge Barker then cited a number of cases at some length, and 
concluded : 

The principle involved in the case at bar can not be distinguished 
from that settled in the cases above cited. The plaintiff, when he 
left his place of duty and undertook to walk across the yard of the 
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railroad company for his own purposes, assumed all of the hazard 
of the undertaking, and can not complain that the yard was not 
kept free from danger for his benefit. As said in the Pendleton 
case [104 S. W. 382, 31 Ky. Law. Rep. 1025], the master owed him 
no duty to anticipate his deviation from his duty and the possible 
danger which might arise to him therefrom, and to provide against 
it. He took things as he found them, and suffers all consequences 
of his own error, and can not make his master liable therefor. 



Employers' Liability — Railroad Companies — Negligence — Con- 
tributory Negligence — Proiqmate Cause — Dortch v. Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Company^ Supreme Court of North Carolina^ 
62 Southeastern Reporter^ page 616. — G. L. Wiggins was conductor 
on a freight train of the defendant company, and was killed by jump- 
ing from a moving car. His administrator, Dortch, sued for dam- 
ages, and secured a verdict in the superior court of Wayne County, 
from which the company appealed. The judgment of the court be- 
low was affirmed, Wiggins' negligence in jiunping from the car being 
held by the supreme court not to be the proximate cause of his death. 
The facts appear in the opinion, which was delivered by Judge 
Brown, and which is in part as follows : 

The evidence in this case was all offered by plaintiff, and tended 
to show that plaintiff's intestate was conductor in charge of the 
s-witching train of the defendant at Rockv Mount on the 7th day of 
March, 1907. The stone car was shifte(J onto the spur track, and 
left there a short time while the other cars in the train were placed 
on the upper track. Then the engine came back to couple to the car 
of stone. When the conductor left the car of stone he failed to tie 
the brakes. His attention was called to this before he attempted to 
couple, and he was told, in the event he missed coupling the car, it 
would go into the river. Notwithstanding this, he attempted to 
make the coupling without fastening the brakes, saying that he could 
make the coupling. He scotched the car car with wood, and signaled 
the engineer to move back cautiously. The engineer did move cau- 
tiously, but the car, being on a curve, failed to couple, and the car 
jumped the wood scotch and moved a few feet. The conductor was 
again told to apply the brakes. He got some wood and scotched the 
train, but did not apply the brakes, saying that he would make the 
coupling that time. The second attempt tailed, and the car jumped 
all the scotches, and by that time, to use the language of the witness, 
"had such momentum that no brake could have stopped it." The 
conductor and one of his brakemen jumped on the moving car to 




saw a man, and he must have lost his head, and swung out on each 
[the] side next to the mill. Instantly the car jumped the track, and 
I heard Mr. Wiggins groan. I ran to his assistance and found him 
dead. He was between the car and the mill wall." The evidence 
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tends to prove that the car was derailed some four or five car lengths 
from where it started, because one of the rails had been moved out 
of alignment, and had been in that condition some 8 or 10 months. 
The rails lacked four inches of meeting at the point where the car 
jumped the track, and where the intestate was killed. The spur 
track generally was in verj bad condition. There is also evidence 
tending to prove that, " if the car had not jumped the track, the 
plaintitt's intestate would have been safe on top the car." ^ At the 
conclusion of the evidence the defendant moved to nonsuit. The 
court overruled the motion. Defendant excepted. 

That the defendant is guilty of inexcusable negligence in allowing 
its track, although a spur track, to get into such dangerous condi- 
tion is not a debatable question. All the evidence shows that this 
track was in a desperately bad condition, and that the derailment of 
the car, which was the occasion of the intestate's death, was due to its 
defective state. At the very point at which the rails were four inches 
out of alifflmient the car lert the track, under such headway that 
brakes coiild not stoj) it. We are not confined here to a prima facie 
case of negligence, evidenced by the fact of a derailment, but we have 
complete proof of a condition of track amounting almost to gross 
negligence, which caused a derailment resulting in death. We nave 
also evidence tending to prove that the intestate himself was guilty 
of negligence, first, in not f astenii^ the brakes before undertaking to 
couple up the car ; and, secondly, m jumping on the rapidly moving 
car with a view to stop its headway. The question is. What negligence 
was the i)roximate cause of his death ? It is true that^ had the mtes- 
tate not jumped on the car he would not have been killed, and there 
is a probabilitjr that had he tied the brakes the car would not have 
gotten from his control. The former, while reckless, was in the 
master's service and for its benefit, for he was endeavoring to save 
the car and its load from the river. The latter, while the part of 
wisdom, did not cause the derailment, no more than the other. The 
plaintiff's intestate may have committed both acts of negligence, 
and yet have lived uninjured, had the track been in reasonably good 
condition. There is no such intermingling and cooperation of tnese 
alleged negligent acts of the intestate with the negligence of the de- 
fendant as to indicate that the intestate's negligence concurred with 
that of the defendant and helped to produce the derailment. (7 Am. 
& Eng. Enc. 374.) Of course, haa the car not been derailed, and 
had it gone overboard, and had the intestate been drowned, the 
negligence of the defendant in maintaining so dangerous a track 
would not have been the cause of his death, blit rather the intestate's 
own careless conduct. But it is incontestable that the defective track 
caused the derailment, and not the act of the intestate. We have no 
difficulty in concluding, therefore^ that the negligence of the de- 
fendant was, in any view of the evidence, the proidmate cause of the 
derailment. 

The next mooted question is was the intestate, at the time of the 
derailmentj guilty or contributory negligence in jumping from the 
car? Ordinarily, of course, jumping on or off a moving car is such 
contributory negligence as bars recovery, and it is so hdd generally 
in the courts of mis country. Hutchmson on Carriers, sec. 1177, 
citing many cases. (Brown v. E. R., 108 N. C. 34, 12 S. E. 958; 
Bur^ V. R. R-, 115 N. C. 673, 20 S- E. 473.) But the principle 
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does not apply here. Although the intestate risked life and limb in 
jumping aboard the car, he did it in the endeavor to save it from de- 
struction. There is no evidence that he then knew of the gap in the 
track which caused the derailment. As to that, he had a -right tp 
believe that he was comparatively safe. When he felt the rapidly 
moving car was leaving the track, he suddenly learned that he was in 
a position of great danger. As the sequel proved, it would have been 
safer not to jump, but under such conditions the law does not exact 
infallible judgment, but only reasonable care and prudence. (Hin- 
shaw V. R. R., 118 N. C. 1047, 24 S. E. 426.) The able and careful 
judge who tried this case properly left that to the jury, when he 
instructed them : " If you find the derailment was caused by the bad 
condition of the track, but you also find that the plaintiff's death was 
caused by his act in attempting to get off the car while it was passing 
between the buildings, ana that his conduct in this respect was negli- 
gent — that is, that he did not exercise the care that a man of ordinary 
prudence would have exercised under similar circumstances — ^then 
such conduct on his part would be the proximate cause of his death, 
and you should answer the second issue, ' Yes.' " 

Upon a careful review of the entire record, we are unable to find 
any error of which tiie defendant has just cause to complain. 



Employers' Liability — ^Res Ipsa Loquitur — Application of Doc- 
trine — La Bee v. Sultan Logging Company^ Supreme Court of 
Washington^ 97 Pacific Beporter^ page llOJ^, — ^This case was one to 
recover damages for injury to an employee, and from a judgment in 
plaintiff's favor the company appealed to the supreme court. Judg- 
ment was afiirmed (47 Wash. 57, 91 Pac. 560) and a petition for 
rehearing denied. The opinion on the question of rehearing dis- 
cusses the application to employers' liability cases of the doctrine of 
res ipsa loquitur, which may be expressed, "the event speaks for 
itself." The effect of the doctrine is to relieve a plaintiff of the duty 
of proving negligence in cases where the accident itself is of such a 
nature as to necessarily involve negligence. It is rarely applied to 
employers' liability cases, but is formally adopted by the court in this 
case, as appears from the following opinion, which was delivered by 
Judge Fullerton, without dissent: 

This case is before us on rehearing. For the former opinion see 
La Bee v. Sultan Logging Companj', 47 Wash. 57, 91 Pac. 560, where 
will be found a statement of the issues involved. In the petition for 
rehearing, as well as in the oral argument made at bar, it is insisted 
that the court erred in applying the doctrine of res ipsa loquitur to a 
case between master and servant. It is contended that this doctrine 
is applicable only " to cases between carrier and passenger, and other 
cases wherein the person sought to be held occupies the relation of 
insurer," but is never applied to a case where tne servant sues the 
master for negligence causing personal injuries. The weight of 
authority seems to support counsel's contention in so far as they con- 
tend that the doctrine is not applicable to cases between master and 
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servant The federal cases uniformly so hold, and in the majority of 
the States the same rule obtains. See Northern Pacific Kailway 
Company v. Dixon, 139 Fed. 737, 71 C. C. A. 555, and the cases there 
collected. But, the question being a new one in this State, we have 
felt ourselves at liberty to inquire into the reason for the rule, and to 
discard it if we found the reasons given to maintain it unsatisfac- 
tory. These reasons are perhaps as well stated in the case cited as 
in any other. It is there said that the doctrine is inapplicable to cases 
between master and servant brought to recover damages for negli- 
gence, " because there are many possible causes of accidents during 
service, the risk of some of which, such as the negligence and other 
ordinary dangers of the work, the servant assumes, while for the 
risk of others, such as the lack of ordinary care to construct or keep 
in repair the machinery or place or [of] work, the master is responsi- 
ble. The mere happenmg of an accident which injures a servant fails 
to indicate whether it resulted from one cause the risk of which is the 
servant's, or for one of those the risk of which is the master's; and 
for this reason it raises no presumption that it was caused by the 
negligence of the latter." In other words, the reason is that, because 
in some instances it is difficult to determine from the facts shown 
whether the blame is the master's or the servant's, the master shall 
have the benefit of the presumption in all cases and the servant in 
none. It has seemed to us that this reasoning is not only unsound, 
but is grossly unfair to the servant. Where the facts of the case are 
such as to eliminate blame on the part of the servant or his fellow- 
servants, but show prima facie neglect on the part of some one, we 
think the master should be put to his proofs to show that the blame 
is not his, just the same as he would be were the injury to a stranger. 
Such a rule casts the burden upon the person who is m a position to 
know the facts, and who can make the proofs by direct and positive 
evidence, while the rule contended for bv the appellant compels the 
resort to indirect and circumstantial evidence. In this case the ser- 
vant made proofs to the effect that the master furnished him with 
an instrument with which to do his work and directed him to do it 
in a particular manner ; that he took the instrument and proceeded to 
perform the work in the manner directed, when the instrument gave 
way and injured him, and we think it no hardship to cast on the mas- 
ter the burden of showing that the instrument was suitable for the 
purposes for which it was intended and that any defect therein was 
unloiown to the master, and by reasonable diligence could not have 
been discovered by him. 

This is not holaing, as the appellant seems to argue, that a pre- 
sumption of negligence arises irom the mere fact of injury. The 
injury itself proves nothing. It may have been the fault of the 
servant. But, in a case where the servant eliminates any fault on his 
part by showing that the injury was caused by the giving way of an 
instrumentality furnished him with which to work while he was 
using it for the purposes intended and in the manner directed, he 
shows that the fault is in the instrumentality itself for which the 
master is prima facie responsible. The case differs from an ordinary 
case of in]ury only in the manner of proof. In each case, of course, a 
prima facie case of negligence against the master must be made out, 
but in the one it is made out by showing the injury, and eliminating 
negligence on the part of the servant and his fellow-servants, while 
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in the other it is made out by direct evidence of negligence on the part 
of the master. 

CJounsel make another contention it may be well to notice. The 
paragraph we have quoted in our statement of the contentions made 
by counsel is from their petition for rehearing. In it, it will be ob- 
served, coimsel assume that the doctrine of res ipsa loquitur is applied 
only in those cases where the person sought to be held occupies the 
relation of insurer to the person injured. The illustration given is 
that of carrier and passenger. But counsel must know that the as- 
sumption that a carrier is an insurer of the safety of its passengers is 
against the great weight of authority, even if it is now the rule in 
any jurisdiction. Certainly this court has never so held. On the 
contrary, in our own reports, and the reports eenerally, can be found 
cases where the carrier nas successfully defended against its liability 
for injuries suffered by its passengers. If it was an insurer, its de- 
fense would have been confined to the amount of damages to be 
awarded. It would not have extended to the liability itself. Nor is 
the doctrine confined in other instances to the case where the person 
souj^ht to be held is an insurer of the safety of the person injured. 
This court in the case of Anderson v. McCarthy Dry Goods Co. 
(Wash.) 95 Pac. 325, applied the doctrine to a case where a person 
was injured while in a dry goods store by the fall of a basket from an 
overhead carrier system; citing authority to show that the holding 
was sustained by the great weight of authority. Surely it will not 
be contended that the proprietor of a merchandise store is an insurer 
of the safety of every person who enters it But these latter inquiries 
are not material to the question in hand. They are cited to show that 
the holding that denies to a servant, simplj because he is a servant, 
the benefit of the rule of res ipsa loquitur m a proper case, is unrea- 
sonable and imjust, and is required by no rule of public policy. 



Empiotment of Labor — ^Term — ^Evidence — Breach by Em- 
ployer — Damages — Maynard v. Royal Worcester Corset Company^ 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts^ 85 Northeastern Reporter^ 
page 877. — Charles B. Maynard sued the company named for breach 
of contract, and recovered damages before a justice of the superior 
court of Worcester County. Exceptions to this judgment were taken 
by the company, but were overruled by the appellate court. The 
facts are set forth in the opinion, which was delivered by Judge Rugg, 
and which is, in the main, as follows : 

This is an action of contract, by which the plaintiff seeks to recover 
from the defendant money claimed to be due on account of salary. 
There are two counts in his declaration, one alleging salary due, 
under a contract for one year, to December 1, 1907, and the other 
that due imder a separate contract for the month of December. The 
case was heard before a justice of the superior court, who found for 
the plaintiff in a sum less than the salary. The defendant's excep- 
tions bring before us all the evidence warranting a finding of a con- 
tract for a stipulated time between the plaintin and defendant, and 
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whether there was sufficient evidence to warrant a iBjiding as to 
damages. 

The evidence was somewhat conflicting, but, having regard only 
to its aspects most favorable to the plaintiff, as we must in passing 
upon Hie action of the superior court, would justify a finding that he 
had been in the employ of the defendant for several years, with the 
duty, among others, of fi^rin^ costs ; he was also a director of the 
conapany, and always received his pay weekly: the financial year of 
the defendant began on the 1st day of Decemoer, and on December 
9, 1904, its board of directors voted that the salaries of the president, 
treasurer, clerk, one Bennett, and the plaintiff " be increased 20 per 
cent on the amount of their salaries for the year 1904 ; " a short time 
thereafter a single payment for the amount so voted for the year then 
just ended was made to the plaintiff; under date of December 20, 
1905, the defendant's board of directors passed a vote respecting the 
same persons, that their "salaries ♦ ♦ ♦ be increased 20 per 
cent on the amount of their present salaries for the year 1905 ; " on 
December 12 or 14, 1906, the treasurer of the defendant said to the 
plaintiff, " Mr. Fanning requests me to say your salary for the coming 
year will be $5,000, and he also wished me to state that your last 
vear's salary will be $5,000; " the salary for the year preceding had 
been $-1,000, and $1,000 was immediately paid to the plaintiff, and the 
weekly payments thereafter made were on the basis of $5,000 per 
year; about the middle of September, 1907, Mr. Fanning, the presi- 
dent of the defendant^ who was authorized to employ and discharge 
employees and fix their salaries, said to the plaintiflf that, unless he 
changed certain conditions, his contract would terminate January 1st, 
to which the defendant replied, " If you widi, ♦ ♦ ♦ I ^viij ac- 
cept and make my plans accordingly January 1st" In the latter 
part of' September the plaintiff was discharged without adequate 
cause. 

Whether there is a contract for services for a definite period of time 
in any case depends upon all the attendant conditions surrounding the 
agreement, as well as upon its terms when the latter are not specific 
and clear. Several features tend to support the contention that the 
plaintiff was employed for a year from the 1st of December, 1906. 
For three years at least there had been an annual readjustment of 
compensation, early in ^December. Where there has been a recogni- 
tion of annual employment, the bare continuance of service after the 
expiration of the term without anything being said is of some im- 
portance in the inquiry, whether the contract of service is renewed by 
implication for the like period. (Dunton v, Derby Desk Co., 186 
Mass. 35, 71 N. E. 91.) The word " salary " was used both in the 
vote of the board of directors for the years 1904 and 1905, and in the 
conversation between the treasurer of the defendant and the plaintiff, 
in describing the compensation which the plaintiff was to receive. 
This word is perhaps more frequently applied to annual employment 
than to any other, and its use may import a factor of permanency. 
(Henderson v. Koenig, 168 Mo. 356, 68 S. W. 72, 57 L. R. A. 659; 
People V. Myers (Sup.) 11 N. Y. Supp. 217. See sub nomine Bur- 
rill's Law Dictionary. ) The unit of time used in describing the com- 
pensation was one year. In many jurisdictions this fact standing 
alone is regarded as sufficient evidence of the term of employment, 
and perhaps this is the implication of Nichols v. Coolahan, 10 Met 
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449. Although some courts hold that a hiring at so much a year, 
where no time is specified, is indefinite and may be terminated at will 
(see Martin v. N. Y. Life Ins. Co., 148 N. Y. 117, 42 N. E. 416; 
Pinckney i;. Talmage, 32 S. C. 364, 10 S. E. 1083 [etc.]), the weight 
of authority is that this circumstance alone, in the absence of any 
other consideration impairing its weight, will sustain a finding that 
there was a hiring for that period. (Chamberlain v. Detroit Stove 
Works, 103 Mich. 124, 61 N. W. 532; Beach v. MuUin, 34 N. J. Law 
343retc.].) 

Without reviewing the cases or analyzing the principles to deter- 
mine which is the sounder view, it is enough to say that the use of the 
sum of money equivalent to a year's pay, in describing the amount 
which the plaintiff was to receive, was a proper circumstance for con- 
sideration m connection with other incidents. The length of the term 
of service reasonably inferable as the understanding of the parties, 
from their words, course of dealing and other acts, was a fact to be 
determined upon all the evidence. Grouping all these circumstances, 
and giving them the color most favorable to the plaintiff, as the trial 
court had a right to do, we can not saj that his fiSiding, that both the 
contracts alleged were made, was unjustified. (Tatterson v. Suffolk 
Mfg. Co., 106 Mass. 56; Davis v. Ames Mfg. Co., 177 Mass. 54, 58 
N. E. 280.) 

The refusal to grant the fourth prayer of the defendant, to the 
effect that the plaintiff was not entitled to recover on the second count 
of his declaration, was equivalent to a finding that he was so entitled. 
(See Jaquith v. Davenport, 191 Mass. 415, 418, 78 N. E. 93.) This 
determination also is not without supporting evidence. The testi- 
mony of the plaintiff, that Mr. Fanning said to him in September 
that unless certain conditions changed his contract would end January 
1st, together with the plaintiff's reply that he would accept and make 
his plans accordingly for January 1st, which perhaps carried a little 
further and clinched the proposition of Mr. Fanning, would authorize 
the finding of a contract for service, which included December. 

The plaintiff testified that he made no effort to secure employment, 
from the time he was dismissed from the service of the defendant, on 
September 21st, until January 1st following, and that he did not 
think he could have secured a position if he had tried during that 
time, and that in December he was making arrangements to go into 
business for himself. This was the onlv oral evidence, outside the 
amount of salary which he had received from the defendant, as to the 
damages sustained. It is strongly urged by the defendant that, on 
this state of the testimony, the plaintiff is entitled to recover only 
nominal damages. Where one is under contract for personal service, 
and is discharged, it becomes his duty to dispose of his time in a rea- 
sonable way, so as to obtain as large compensation as possible, and to 
use honest, earnest and intelligent efforts to this end. He can not vol- 
untarily remain idle and expect to recover the compensation stipu- 
lated in the contract from the other party. (Olds v. Mapes-Eeeves 
Construction Co., 177 Mass. 41, 58 N. E. 478 ; Ransom v. Boston, 192 
Mass. 299, 307, 78 N. E. 481; Id., 196 Mass. 248, 81 N. E. 998.) The 
amount of damages is to be determined by the wages which he would 
have earned under the contract, less what he did in fact earn or in the 
exercise of proper diligence might have earned in another employ- 
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ment. (Cutter v. Gillette, 163 Mass. 95, 39 N. E. 1010.) It seems to 
be the generally accepted rule that the burden of proof is upon the 
defendant to show that the plaintiff either found, or, by the exercise 
of proper industry in the search, could have procured other employ- 
ment of some kind reasonably adapted to his abilities, and that m 
absence of such proof the plaintiff is entitled to recover the salary 
fixed by the contract. (Milage v. Woodward, 186 N. Y. 252, 78 N. E. 
873; Porter v. Burkett, 65 Tex. 383 [etc.].) 

If this view be correct, the defendant has no ground for complaint, 
because he introduced no evidence. It is not necessary to decide in 
the present case whether this is the correct rule. It is enough to say 
that the contrary view, which prevails in Kentucky, Mississippi and 
perhaps elsewhere [cases cited], has not been distinctly adoptea here- 
tofore in this Commonwealth. 

The finding of the court in the present case was for a less amount 
than the contract price, although there was the testimony of the 
plaintiff that he did not think he could have secured employment if 
he had tried. There was evidence tending to show that during a 
part of the time at least covered by the contract he was engaged in 
preliminary preparations for establishing a business on his own ac- 
count From these circumstances, as well as from the plaintiff's own 
manner in testifying and other inferences^ which the trial court drew 
from the appearance of the witness, he might have been satisfied that 
prompt, reasonable and bona fide efforts to obtain other emplojmaent 
would have been successful, or that by the use of his time for his own 
advantage in his private business he would have gained such value 
as to reduce materially the amount, which he might otherwise recover 
from the defendant. (Alaska Fish & Lumber Co. v. Chase, 128 Fed. 
886, 64 C. C. A. 1.) The court is not precluded from using his own 
knowledge of practical affairs or applying his judicial sense to the 
consideration of a matter of such common occurrence as securing em- 
ployment If opinion evidence had been introduced, the court would 
have used it or not as he found it credible and helpful. He might 
well have been guided quite as much by his judgment of the value of 
the plaintiff's services, based upon his appearance, the character of 
work he had done and was competent to do and the wages he had 
received. It is the same problem, which courts and juries often solve 
in passing upon the extent of personal injury, and in determining how 
long disability may continue, and how soon and at what compensation 
employment may be found. They are frequently compelled to act 
upon evidence as slender as that in the present case. That it is diflS- 
cult to ascertain the damages or that they depend upon events which 
are contingent, uncertain or matter of opinion is no sound objection 
to the recovery. Therefore, on this brancn of the case also the nnding 
of the court is not wholly unsupported. 

Exceptions overruled. 



Labor Organizations — Procuring Expulsion op Members — Con- 
spiracy — Liability of One Party Only — Daacaqes — St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway Company v. Thompson^ Supreme Court of 
Texas^ 113 Southwestern Reporter^ page 1^1^ — ^W. Z. Thompson had 
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been expelled from the Grand International Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers by the action, as he alleged, of the railway company 
above named together with certain individuals, members of the Broth- 
erhood. Thompson sued to recover damages, making the company 
and these individuals parties defendant, and secured a verdict against 
the company alone, which judgment was affirmed by the court of civil 
appeals, 108 S. W. 453. [See Bulletin No. 78, pp. 608-617, where 
the facts are more fully set forth.] From this judgment the company 
again appealed to the supreme court of the State, which reversed the 
courts below on grounds that appear in the quoted portions of the 
opinion given herewith. The opinion was delivered by Judge Brown, 
who, after a preliminary statement, said : 

The case was tried before a jury, which, after being out for some 
time, presented to the court the following question: "Hon. R. W. 
Simpson, district judge, Dear sir: A part of the jury is not clear 
as to whether they can find for the deiendant separately, as well as 
collectively. Therefore we ask your advice on this point. Very 
respt., G. H. Aikins, foreman." And to this the court replied in 
writing as follows: " Gentlemen of the jury : In answer to foregoing 

auestion, you are charged as follows: If you should find for aU the 
efendants, your verdict will be ' We the jury find for the defend- 
ants.' If you should find in favor of some defendants and against 
others, your verdict should state a^inst which defendants you find, 
naming them, and in favor of which defendants you find, naming 
them. R. W. Simpson, judge presiding." The jury returned this 
verdict: "We, the jury, find for plaintiff in this case a verdict for 
twenty-five hundred dollars ($2,500.00), five hundred ($500.00) as 
actual damages, and two thousand ($2,000.00) as exemplary damages 
against the defendant the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company 
and for the other defendants. G. H. Aikins, foreman." The railroad 
company moved in arrest of judgment, because, the jury having 
found by their verdict that the other defendants were not guilty 
of conspiracy, no judgment could be entered against the railroad 
company. The same proposition was presented by motion for a re- 
hearing. Both motions were overruled, and, upon appeal to the 
court of civil appeals of the first district, that court affirmed the judg- 
ment of the trial court. 

The railroad companv did not and could not actually participate 
in the act of expelling the defendant in error from the order, and can 
only be held liaole for the results of that action by reason of the fact 
that it had entered into a conspiracy with the individual defendants 
named to procure some action bv the Brotherhood against Thompson. 
The jury distinctly found for the defendants other than the railroad 
companjr, and thereby acquitted all other defendants from having 
entered into a conspiracy with the railroad company. There is no 
room for construction of this verdict, for it is expressed in plain 
lan^age that the railroad company is the only guilty party defendant 
to me suit. Under the allegations in this case, the railroad company 
could not have accomplished the injury which was done to Thompson 
by its own action, but necessarily must have acted through other 
guilty parties. It therefore follows that an acquittal* of all other 
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defendants acquitted the railroad company of the charge made against 
it. A conspiracy can not be formed by one pjerson. 

The gravamen of the action in this case is the injury done; that 
is, the wrongful expulsion of defendant in error from the order of 
the Brotherhood or Engineers. The railroad company could not 
have effected that act alone. It could only do it, as we have said 
before, by the action of its codefendants through a conspiracy entered 
into by and between the railroad company and the other defendants. 
The verdict of the jury in effect finds as to the other defendants that 
the expulsion \ygs not wrongful or was not procured through the 
combination charged. Therefore the railroad company could not be 
guilty and all others innocent. 

It IS insisted with much earnestness by the attorneys of the defend- 
ants in error that the jury might have found all the parties guilty, 
and yet inflict the punishment upon one of them. L^ us test the 
correctness of this proposition by writing the verdict so as to express 
the implied proposition of the defendants' counsel. Suppose the lury 
had said : " We, the jury, find for the plaintiff against the defendant 
railroad company, and also against the other defendants, but we 
assess the damages alone against the railroad company for $2,500." 
Would the gentlemen contend for such a verdict, or would any court 
sustain such a discrimination ? If it would not sustain it as written 
out, it can not sustain it as necessarily implied in the argument of 
the attorneys for the defendants in error. 

It is insisted that suit might have been brought against the raikoad 
company alone in this case. Grant that to Be true (we do not in- 
tend to intimate to the contrary), the result would be the same, for, 
in order to recover against the railroad company, the same allega- 
tions and proof would oe necessary to recover against it as is required 
in this case ; i. e., it would be necessary for the plaintiff to prove the 
conspiracy between the parties, the unlawful action of other defend- 
ants in agreeing to carry it out, both as to making the charge and as 
to the action or the division, and, if plaintiff should fail to make such 
proof, he could not recover against the railroad company. If that 
company had been sued alone and the case submitted on special 
issues,^ and the jury had answered that the other defendants did not 
enter into the conspiracy, or that the expulsion was lawful, no judg- 
ment could be entered against the railroad company, although the 
jury should find against it. We conclude, therefore, that the court 
erred in giving the charge in answer to the request of the jury, and 
also erred in overruling the motion in arrest of judgment and the 
motion for a new trial, tor which errors this case must be reversed. 

The trial court erred, in submitting the issues in this case to the 
jury by using the following language: "Then, if you further find 
from the testimony that the writing of the Penniman letter [encour- 
aging a suit for damages against the railway company] could not 
reasonably be considered a violation of plaintiff's obligation to the 
laws of the Brotherhood," etc. The court should have decided that 
question. If the member^ of the Brotherhood who tried Thompson, 
acting in good faith and in fairness towards Thompson, believed ana 
held that the writing of the letter to Mrs. Penniman and the circum- 
stances attending it did or did not constitute a violation of the con- 
stitution and laws of the order, that finding would be conclusive of the 
question. Whether or not the members of the order acted fairly 
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and in good faith towards Thompson in placing this construction 
upon the letter and the circumstances attenaing it was a question of 
fact for the jury, and was so submitted to them. If the members of 
division No. 201 of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers in 
good faith fairly and honestly passed upon the testimony submitted 
to them, and found Thompson guilty oi violating his obligation, or 
the constitution and laws of the order, then their action would be 
final and conclusive of the matter, and the plaintiflf could not recover 
in this case because of his expulsion from that order, nor for any of 
the consequences flowing from it, although they may have found him 
guilty on the second charge also. If, however, the members of that 
order did not act in good faith, and did not exercise their honest 
judgment in coming to the conclusion that, by writing the Penniman 
letter, Thompson was guilty of a violation of his obligation, or the 
constitution and laws of the order, but used it as a pretext hj which 
to expel him on account of the second charge made a^inst him, then 
their action would be void, and Thompson woulcf be entitled to 
recover. 

The second charge, whereby Thompson was arraigned for having 

fone on the witness stand in the Bolton case and testified, did not 
Limish any ground for his expulsion from the order. If the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers had in their constitution or 
by-laws provided in so manv words that a member who should 
testify in court in any case where he was called as a witness should 
be expelled, such provision would be a nullity, and would not be 
enforced in any court. If Thompson was wrongfully expelled 
through procurement of the Cotton Belt Eailroad Company by a 
conspiracy and combination with other defendants named because 
he wrote the Penniman letter, or if he was expelled because he had 
done what was charged against him in the second specification alone, 
and not upon the first charge, then he would be entitled to recover 
against the railroad company, and against such of the other defend- 
ants as conspired and acted with it and against the order which 
expelled him for all damages which naturally flowed from such 
expulsion. 

If the plaintiff shall be found entitled to recover against the 
defendants, his recovery should be for actual damages; that is, that 
sum of money which would compensate him for the pecuniary losses 
sustained by him as a result of his unlawful expulsion, and also 
such sum as would compensate him for the mental suffering and 
humiliation that was caused to him by reason of said expulsion and 
by reason of the publication of the same in the journal of the order. 
In this connection, we will say that the value of the insurance 
policv and traveling card alleged to have been forfeited by the 
expulsion would be the proper elements of actual damages to be 
assessed in his favor. If the defendants or either of them were actu- 
ated by malice in making the charges against Thompson, or in pro- 
curing" the same to be made and in prosecuting the same before the 
order thereby procuring his expulsion, then the plaintiff may in 
the discretion of the jury recover exemplary damages against either 
or all of the said defendants in such sum as the jury may believe 
should be assessed against the said defendants or either of them. It 
is not necessary, as in case of actual damages recovered, that all of 
the defendants should be subjected to the same verdict because some 
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of the defendants may have acted without malice, but in combination 
with others, and as to such defendants there would be no right to 
recover exemplary damages. 

It is contended that the plaintiff could not maintain this action 
because he did not appeal from the decision of P. M. Arthur^ Grand 
Chief Engineer, to the Grand International Division, but this is not 
a proceeding to restore him to his membership. It is a suit for dam- 
ages occasioned by his expulsion, and one in which his property 
rights, as well as personal rights, are involved. We are ox opinion 
that it was not necessary for him to have prosecuted his appeal fur- 
ther than he did before instituting his suit for damages. (Benson 
V. Screwmen's Ben. Ass'n, 2 Tex. Civ. App. 66, 21 S. W. 562; Bauer 
V. Sampson Lodge K. P., 102 Ind. 262, 1 N. E. 571.) On applica- 
tion for mandamus to restore plaintiff to membership, the court would 
not take jurisdiction until the applicant had exhausted his remedies 
under the laws of the Brotherhood. The same reason does not apply 
in a suit for damages. The right to apply to the courts for redress 
of such injuries as in this case exists in favor of all citizens, and 
could not be abridged by any association except by tlie consent of 
the member. The defendants have no ground upon which to stand 
in demanding that the remedy of appeal should be exhausted before 
they are called upon to repair the mjurv they have inflicted upon 
Thompson. The continuance of his membership in the Brotherhood 
does not concern the defendants. 

The fact that Thompson testified as an expert when he was not 
or that he received pay for his testimony to which he was not enti- 
tled is irrelevant to any issue presented in this case. The charges 
upon which he was tried do not allege against him either the taking 
of improper fees or that he falsely represented himself as an expert. 
Therefore such evidence would not be admissible to support the 
finding and conclusion of the division No. 201 upon either one of the 
charges prosecuted before it 

It is therefore ordered that the judgments of the district court 
and court of civil appeals be reversed, and the cause remanded. 



Labor Organizations — Stribies — Legality — Fines on Members — 
Intimidation of Employees — Employers' Rights — ^Injunction — 
Z. D. WiUcutt and Sons Company v. Bricklayers* Benevolent and 
Protective Union No. 3 et al,^ Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts^ 86 Northeastern Reporter^ page 897. — ^The complainant company 
was engaged in the construction of buildings in the city of Boston. 
The defendants were certain individuals named as officers and mem- 
bers of two unincorporated associations of workingmen and the other 
members of the associations as represented by the members named, 
thus bringing the whole membership properly before the court. 
(Pickett V. Walsh, 192 Mass. 572, 78 N. E. 753 [Bulletin No. 70, p. 
747].) The company asked for an injunction to prevent the carrying 
out of a strike against them by the levying of fines on workmen who 
wished to continue in its employment after the strike had been de- 
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dared. The facts were reported by a justice of the superior court 
of Suffolk County, and the supreme court, by a divided bench, 
granted the injunction prayed for. Two judges dissented in an 
opinion of some length, and a third joined in the majority opinion 
only on the ground that the point in question had been determined 
by the decision in Martell v. White, 185 Mass. 255, 69 N. E. 1075 
[Bulletin No. 53, p. 958]. The majority opinion contained a state- 
ment of the facts. It was delivered by Judge Hammond, and, on 
account of its very considerable interest, is reproduced quite fully. 
It is as follows: 

The questions before us ctcw out of a trade dispute between the 
plaintin and the members of the unions who were in its employ. In 
April, 1906, these unions adopted a code of working rules, m which, 
besides some minor demands not now material, they demanded that 
wages be increased five cents an hour, that all foremen ^ould be 
members of the unions, that the business agent of the unions should 
be allowed to visit any building under construction to attend to his 
official duties, and that wages should be paid during working hours. 
The plaintiff declined to accept these rules, and a strike followed. 

Bjr the constitution and rules of the unions it appeared that a code 
of nnes and penalties was established by the International Union, 
an association composed of these and other similar unions throughout 
the country, and tnat this code was being actively enforced by the 
local unions. One rule provided that any member violating any 
section of the working coae should be fined upon conviction not less 
than $5 nor more than $25. one of these sections being that " no mem- 
ber of the union shall worfc with a nonunion man who refuses to join 
the imion." Various other penalties were provided, varying from 
$5 to $500 for each offense, to be imposed upon persons designated 
as "common scabs," "inveterate or notorious scabs," and "union 
wreckers; " these terms being applied to those who in different ways 
persist in working after a strike has been called. These fines in their 
operation are likely to be coercive in their nature. 

This code was actively enforced by the imions, and most of the 
members of the unions who left their work did so through fear of 
the fines that would be imposed upon them if they continued to work. 
The defendants DriscoU and Reagan on one occasion found two men 
at work for the plaintiff, one a journeyman who had been and the 
other a foreman who was a member or the union. Reagan threat- 
ened the journeyman with a fine of $100 if he continued to work, 
and DriscoU notified the foreman that he was called out. Both re- 
fused to leave. DriscoU reported the fact at a meeting of the union 
and a vote was passed that charges be preferred against the men for 
working contrary to the rules. A preliminary injunction was issued 
in this case, and no further steps were taken under the vote. 

The defendants established a strike headquarters, and provided a 
strike fund from which payments were made to the strikers and 
other men out of work. Some of the defendants made constant 
visits to a job of the plaintiff, generally at noontime, to persuade 
men whom the plaintiff had hired to leave its employ. They offered 
as inducements m some cases to nonunion men membership without 
the full payments usually required, and in other cases work else- 
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where. Men frequently left the plaintiff's employ after these talks, 
in some cases stating that they would like to work but could not run 
the risk of being fined. The defendant DriscoU induced two men to 
go who otherwise would have continued at work, by paying them 
with funds of the unions the wages due them from the plaintiff and 
providing them with transportation to Utica, N. Y., wnere he had 
secured other work for them. 

The plaintiff was constructing other buildings at Fairhaven and 
at Andover, which were within the districts of other unions; and 
the union men employed by the plaintiff on those jobs also struck. 
It was found however that these men were not under the control of 
the defendants, though it did fairly appear that these strikes were 
a direct result of the strike in Boston, since all these unions were 
affiliated together in the International Union and all members of the 
unions were familiar with what should be done in such cases. 

It was admitted that the defendants were not persons of financial 
responsibility, and the court found " that the acts of the defendants 
as above set forth were calculated to interfere and did interfere with 
the performance of the complainant's contracts for the construction 
of buildings, and had they continued, would have seriously embar- 
rassed the complainant in the prosecution of its business, and that 
such consequences were contemplated by the defendants in their en- 
deavor to force the complainant to accept their working rules to 
govern the management of its business." 

As already stated, the strike had four objects. Of these the de- 
mand for an increase of wages was properly enforceable by a strike. 
The demand that wages should be paid during working hours 
amounts merelv to a demand for a shorter day, and also was prop- 
erly enforceable by a strike. The reasonableness of such demands 
we have not the means of determining; and it is settled that such 
matters are best left to be adjudicated in the freedom of private 
contract between the interested parties. More difficult questions are 
presented by the demands that all foremen shall be members of the 
unions, and that the business agent of the unions shall be allowed to 
visit any building under construction. (See as to the first of these 

Soints a very interesting article by Professor Smith, 20 Harvard Law 
^view, 431, note 1.) Sut it is unnecessary under the circumstances 
to determine these questions, as the plaintiff replied with a bare 
refusal of all the demands. 

We are of opinion therefore that this strike must be regarded as 
simply a strike for higher wages and a shorter day. It was not a 
mere sympathetic strike, as in Fickett v. Walsh, 192 Mass. 572, 587, 
78 N. E. 753 [Bulletin No. 70, p. 747], or one whose immediate ob- 
ject was only remotely connected with the ultimate object of the 
strikers, as in Plant v. Woods, 176 Mass. 492, 57 N. E. 1011 [Bulletin 
No. 31, p. 1294]. It was a direct strike by the defendants against 
the other party to the dispute, instituted for the protection and fur- 
therance of the interests of the defendants in matters in which both 
parties were directly interested and as to which each party had the 
right, within all lawful limits, to determine its own course. Such a 
strike must be treated as a justifiable strike so far as respects its 
ultimate object. 

But however justifiable or even laudable may be the ultimate ob- 
jects of a strike, unlawful means must not be employed in carrying it 
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on; and it is contended by the plaintiff that the use of fines and 
threats of fines, under the circumstances disclosed in the record, are 
unlawful. The question is stated by the trial judge in the following 
language: "In case of a justifiable strike, has the contractor the right 
to invoke the aid of the court to prevent the labor union from impos- 
ing a fine [which the court has found to be coercive in its nature] or 
taking action to impose one upon one or more of its members under its 
rules to induce them to leave the contractor's employ to his injury? " 
Under the fiindin^ of the court it would seem that the question is not 
intended to be quite so broad as otherwise might be inferred from its 
language. The language is broad enough to include the case where 
the employee is under a contract to stay with his employer and where 
to leave would be a violation of that contract. But no such state of 
things appears upon the record. The plaintiff " hired its masons by 
the day and paid them on the basis of the number of hours worked, 
and it might have discharged them and they might have left at the 
close of any day." The question must therefore be considered as 
applying only to cases where the employee by leaving violates no con- 
tractual right of the employer. 

The question how far the imposition of fines by an organization 
upon its members where the effect is to injure a third party is justi- 
fiable, was considered by this court in Martell v. White, 185 Mass. 
255, 69 N. E. 1085 [Bulletin No. 53, p. 958], and it was there ad- 
judged that the imposition of such a fine by which members of the 
organization were coerced into refusing to trade with the plaintiff, 
not a member, to his great damage, was inconsistent with the ground 
upon which the right to competition in trade is based^ and as against 
him was not justifiable. In the course of the opimon the case of 
Boutwell V. Marr, 71 Vt. 1, 42 Atl. 607 [Bulletin No. 39, p. 501], was 
cited, in which the same conclusion was reached. In Martell v. 
White, five justices sat, and four of them, being a majority of the 
whole court, concurred in the ground upon which it was decided. The 
case was carefully presented by counsel, the questions involved were 
regarded as important, and there was a difference of opinion among 
the judges who sat in it. It was therefore considered at great length ; 
and the conclusion was reached after a most exhaustive discussion 
and the most careful deliberation. It stands as a solemn adjudica- 
tion by this court after such discussion and deliberation. So far as 
respects the trend of judicial opinion and authority there has been no 
change since the decision was announced unfavorable to it or to the 
ground upon which it was reached. On the contrary, so far as we 
are aware, whenever the case has been mentioned by members of the 
profession, whether they be judges engaged in the practical adminis- 
tration of the law, or professors teaching the students of our schools 
the true theory of its principles, it has been received with favorable 
comment. (See Brennan v. Hatters of North America, 73 N. J. Law 
729, 65 Atl. 165 [Bulletin No. 70, p. 746] ; Allis-Chalmers Co. v. Iron 
Moulders' Union, No. 125 (C. C.) 150 Fed. 155, 178 [Bulletin No. 
70, p. 734] ; 20 Harvard Law Review, 355, 356; 7 Green Bag, 210.) 
There is every reason why the doctrine of stare decisis should apply ; 
and so far at least as respects this Commonwealth the case must be 
held as settling the correctness of the principle upon which the 
decision was based. 
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That principle, if applicable to the facts of this case, is decisive. 
The majority of the court are of the opinion that it is applicable, and 
hence that there should be a decree for the plaintiff enjoining intimi- 
dation or coercion by fines. 

Before entering more fully upon the discussion it is well to get a 
clear conception of what the case is. 

Shortly stated the case is this: The plaintiff's men are being coerced 
by threats of a fine to leave its employ, greatly to its injury, the fines 
to be levied in accordance with the by-laws of a voluntary associa- 
tion of which the proposed victims are members. This injury to the 
plaintiff is intended by the defendantg. Has the plaintiff any stand- 
mg in equity to an injunction against the infliction of such injury? 

It is to be premised that the right which the plaintiff seeks to have 
protected against the acts of the defendants arises from no contract 
or statute, but out of the nature of things. It is one of the lar^ body 
of rights which have their foundation in the fitting necessities of 
civilized society. It is the common law ri^ht to a reasonably free 
labor market. Vice Chancellor Stevenson, m speaking of it, says it 
has been called a "probable expectancy" and describes it as "the 
right which every man has to earn his living or pursue his trade with- 
out imdue interference." Jersey City Printing Co. v. Cassidy, 63 
N. J. Eq. 759, 53 Atl. 230 [Bulletin No. 45, p. 383]. 

This is the right — the right to a free labor market — ^which the 
plaintiff claims has been invaded by the defendants, and for which he 
seeks protection. 

The defendants also have rights. They have the right to work or 
not to work, to sell their labor upon such terms as they see fit and to 
combine for the purpose of getting more pay or a shorter day. And 
for the purpose of strengthening their organization and making it 
more effective they have the right to make appropriate by-laws for 
its internal management, and for the regulation ot the conduct of its 
members toward each other in matters affecting the general interests 
of the body; and they may enforce obedience to such by-laws and 
regulations by fines or other suitable penalties. 

So long also as the by-laws of a union relate to matters in which no 
one is interested except the association and its members, and violate 
no right of a third party or no rule of public policy, they are valid. 
Fines may be imposed, for instance for tardiness, absence, failure to 
pay dues, or for misconduct affecting the organization or any of its 
members; and for numerous other acts. It can not be successfully 
contended, however, that as against the right of some party other than 
the association and its members an act, otherwise a violation of the 
third party's rights, is any less a violation because done by some 
member in obedience to a by-law. 

There can be no doubt that fining is one method of injuring a man 
in his estate, and that a threat to nne is a threat of such an injury. 
Indeed this is recognized by the decree made by the trial court in this 
very case, so far as it affects Reagan, one of the defendants, who it 
was found had threatened with a fine a man once but not then a 
member of a union. 

It is urged however that although this method of intimidation is 
generally an invasion of the employer's right to a free market and 
therefore illegal, yet when the intimidation is exerted by a union upon 
its members m accordance with its by-laws in a strike whose object is 
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le^l, it is justifiable and legal. To this the obvious reply is that the 
nfle of freedom to contract is founded upon principles of public 
policy, that each party to a contract is interested in the freedom of 
the other party, that it can make no difference to the public or to the 
employer (who in this case is the other party) that the person intimi- 
dated is or is not a member of the society intimidating. In either 
case the injury is the same and is from the same cause, namely intimi- 
dation. The workman is no longer free. In Longshore Printing Co* 
V. Howell, 26 Or. 527, 38 Pac. 547, the court, after speaking ot the 
general right of labor unions to make rules, proceeds thus : " It must 
be understood, however, that these associations, like other voluntary 
societies, must depend for their membership upon the free and un- 
tranmielled choice of each individual member. No resort can be had 
to compulsory methods of any kind to increase or keep up or maintain 
such membership. Nor is it permissible for associations of this kind 
to enforce the observance of their laws, rules and regulations through 
violence, threats or intimidation, or to employ any methods that 
would induce intimidation or deprive persons of perfect freedom of 
action." 

The keynote on this matter is struck in Booth v. Burgess (N. J. 
Ch.) 65 Atl. 226, 233, in the following language: " No surrender of 
liberty or voluntary agreement to abide by by-laws on the part of the 
employees who are first coerced, made bjr them when they enter their 
labor unions, can ♦ ♦ ♦ affect the right of the complainant to a 
free market, which right he will enjoy for all it may be worth if 
these employees are permitted to exercise their liberty. The em- 
ployees may be able to surrender their own right, but they certainly 
can not surrender the rights of other parties.''^ 

In considering this question we can not lose sight of the great 
power of organization. It should be taken into account when one is 
considering where the line should be drawn between the right of the 
employer to a free market and the right of workmen to interfere 
with that market by coercion through the rules of a labor union. It 
is not universally true that what one man may do any number of 
men by concerted action may do. In Pickett v. Walsh, 192 Mass. 572, 
78 N. E. 753, 6 L. R. A. (N. S.) 1067, 116 Am. St. Rep. 272, Loring, J., 
after alluHing to the great increase of power by combinations, says: 
" The result of this greater power of coercion on the part of a com- 
bination of individuals is that what is lawful for an individual is not 
the test of what is lawful for a combination of individuals, or to 
state it in another way, there are things which it is lawful for an 
individual to do which it is not lawful for a combination of indi- 
viduals to do." 

This organization of labor to better the condition of the laborer is 
natural and proper. There can be no doubt that it is the most effect- 
ive way, perhaps the only effective way in which as against the organ- 
ization of capital the rights of the laborer can be adequately pro- 
tected. In many ways the labor unions have succeeded in bettering 
the condition of the laborer ; and so far as their ultimate intentions 
and the means used in accomplishiiig them are legal they are entitled 
to protection to the extreme limit oithe law. 

But their powers must not be so far extended as to encroach upon 
the rights of others. It is clear that if the power ro intimidate by 
fine be regarded as one of the powers which labor unions may right- 
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fully exercise, then the right to a free market for labor — nay, even 
the right of the laborer to be free — ^is seriously interfered with, to the 
injury both of the public and the employer as well as the laborer. 

In view of these considerations and or others more fully set forth, 
in Martell v. White, which are not here repeated, and in Boutwell v. 
Marr, ubi supra, a majority of the court are of opinion that the over- 
whelming sense of the thing is that the principle that the right of the 
employer is not subject to coercion or intimidation by injury or 
threats of injury to the persons or property of laborers standing in 
the market to meet him, should apply to the coercion and intimidation 
exerted by labor unions upon tneir members by fines or threats of 
fines. Any other conclusion is inconsistent with the existence of a 
reasonably free labor market to which both the employer and the 
employee are entitled. 

The result is that in the opinion of a majority of the court there 
should be a decree restraining and enjoining the defendants, their 
agents and servants from intimidating by the imposition of a fine, or 
by a threat of such fine, any person or persons from entering into 
the employ of the plaintiff or remaining tnerein, or from in any way 
being a party or privy to the imposition of any fine or threat of such 
imposition upon anjr person desiring to enter into or remain in the 
employ of the plaintin; and it is so ordered. 
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LAWS OF VABIOITS STATES SELATTNG TO LABOB, ENACTED SINCE 

JANUABT 1, 1908. 

[The Twenty-second Annual Report of this bureau contains all laws of the yarlous 
States and Territories and of the United States relating to labor, in force January 1, 1908. 
Later enactments are reproduced in Buccessive issues of the Bulletin, beginning with 
bulletin No. 80, the issue of Januarv, 1909. A cumulative index of these later enact- 
ments is to be found on page 195 of this issue.] 

asoBaiA. 

ACTS OF 1908. 

Act No. 321. — Railroads — Employment of looomotive engineers, 

(Page 49.) 

Section 1. No railway company operating trains In this State shall have em- 
ployed or allow In charge of one of Its locomotives In this State, as a locomotive 
engineer, (except such engines used In yard service) any person who shall not 
have had as much as three years actual bona fide experience as a fireman or 
engineer on a railway locomotive, or who shall not have served an apprentice- 
ship of four years In a regular railroad machine shop, and have had in addition 
thereto one year bona fide experience as a locomotive fireman. 

Sec. 2. Any railway company violating this act shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and liable to indictment and punishment In any county In this State in 
which such inexperienced person shall be allowed to work upon such locomotive. 

Approved July 23, 1908. 

Act No. 537. — Railroads — Headlights on locomotives. 
(Page 50.) 

Section 1. All railroad companies are hereby required to equip and maintain 
each and every locomotive used by such company to run on its main line after 
dark with a good and sufficient headlight which shall consume not less than 
three hundred watts at the arc, and with a reflector not less than twenty-three 
Inches In diameter, and to keep the same In good condition. The word main 
line as used herein means all portions of the railway line not used solely as 
yards, spurs and side tracks. 

Sec. 2. Any railroad company violating this act in any respect shall be liable 
to indictment as for a misdemeanor In any county In which the locomotive not 
so equipped and maintained may run, and on conviction shall be punished by 
fine as prescribed in section 1039, of the Code of 1895. 

Sec. 3. This act shall go into effect July 1, 1909. 

Sec. 4. Provided this act shall not apply to tramroads, mill roads and roads 
engaged principally in lumber or logging transportation in connection with mills. 

Approved August 17, 1908. 

KENTTJCKY. 

ACTS OF 1908. 

Chapter 59. — Mine regulations — Inspectors. 

Section 1. The governor of this Commonwealth Is hereby authorized and 
directed to appoint two additional assistant Inspectors of mines, who shall hold 
the office for four years and until their successors are appointed and qualified. 
Said assistants shall have a thorough knowledge of the different systems of 
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working and ventilating coal mines and of the nature and properties of mine 
gases, especially explosive gases and dust» and shall have a thorough and practi- 
cal knowledge of mining gained by at least five years experience at and in coal 
mines. Said assistant inspectors, before entering upon the discharge of their 
official duties, shall be sworn to discharge those duties faithfully and impar- 
tially and to the best of their skill and ability, which oath shall be certified by 
the officer administering It, and said certificate shall be filed with the secretary 
of state in his office, and each of said assistants shall give bond in the sum of 
two thousand dollars, with surety to be approved by the governor, for the faith- 
ful discharge of his official duties. Each of said assistants shall give his en- 
tire time and attention to the duties of his office, which shall consist of aiding, 
under the direction of the chief inspector of mines, in carrying out and enforc- 
ing the provisions of the laws relating to the inspection of mines. He shall 
keep a record of all inspections made by him and shall make monthly reports of 
the same to the chief inspector and he shall at all times in all things pertaining 
to the duties of his office be subject to the orders of the chief inspector. No 
assistant inspector shall be interested in operating any mine in this State and 
each shall be liable to dismissal for willful neglect of duty, for misconduct, or 
malfeasance in office. Each assistant Inspector shall receive an annual salary 
of twelve hundred dollars, payable monthly, and shall likewise be allowed and 
paid his necessary traveling and other expenses Incurred on account of and 
when engaged in the discharge of his official duties. 

But before any person or persons shall be appointed as such assistant mine in- 
spector he shall be required to pass a satisfactory examination before the board 
of examiners hereinafter named and shall be required to obtain from such board 
of examiners a certificate duly signed by the members thereof certifying to the 
governor that said applicant possesses all of the qualifications hereinbefore 
mentioned. 

Sec. 2. The chief inspector of mines and any two of his assistants shall con- 
stitute a board of examiners for the examination of applicants for certificates 
of qualification to serve as foreman In coal mines, said two assistants to be 
designated and called into service at any time by the said chief Inspector ; and 
said chief Inspector may on any occasion call any two assistant Inspectors he 
may choose to act upon said board for such purpose, and at any time when his 
duty as chief inspector of mines necessitates his absence from the examination 
of applicants, such applicants may be examined by any two assistant inspectors 
which the chief inspector may designate : Provided, He shall be careful to des- 
ignate only such assistants as examiners in his absence as he shall know to be 
thoroughly equipped and qualified to act as such examiners. Said board shall 
meet at such times and places as the chief inspector of mines shall from time to 
time order, and for their services as examiners they shall receive no extra 
compensation, but only the salary and traveling expenses as now provided by 
law, that Is, their services as examiners shall be reckoned and in fact shall be 
considered and treated as part of the duties of their office. 

Sec. 3. Six months after this act goes into effect, no owner, lessee, or operator 
of a coal mine in which as many as ten persons are employed at one time shall 
employ as mine foreman any person who has not been granted a certificate of 
qualification to the effect that he has been examined by the board of examiners 
provided for In the preceding section of this act and has been found fit and com- 
petent as herein required ; and said board of examiners shall In no event grant 
any certificate to any person who does not satisfy said board that he is a person 
of good moral character and of his sobriety, and that he possesses a thorough 
knowledge of the different systems of working and ventilating coal mines and of 
the nature and properties of mine gases, dust and fire damp, and shall have a 
thorough and practical knowledge of mining gained by at least five years' expe- 
rience In and at mines: Except and provided, That any person who for four 
years prior to the passage of this act has served as mine foreman or assistant 
mine foreman In coal mines may upon application therefor and upon satisfac- 
tory evidence presented to said board of examiners as to his term of service 
and as to his character for morality and sobriety, be granted a certificate of 
qualification without such examination, which certificate shall be known as a 
" service certificate " and shall be so designated on its face. Each applicant for 
examination shall, before he Is examined, pay a fee of two dollars and fifty 
cents to the auditor of public accounts, who shall Issue his receipt therefor, 
which receipt the applicant shall present to the chief Inspector of mines or to 
such member of the board as may at any time be designated to receive the 
same, and each applicant for a "service certificate" shall likewise pay a fee 
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of two dollars and fifty cents to the auditor of public accounts and shall like- 
wise present the auditor's receipt before such certificate may be issued to him ; 
and all fees so paid shall be turned into the treasury to the credit of the gen- 
eral-expenditure fund. The chief inspector shall keep a record of all proceed- 
ings of the board, including the names and addresses of persons who apply for 
examination or for ** service certificates." and of the certificates that have been 
granted; and the board is hereby authorized to cancel any certificate upon 
satisfactory evidence that the person to whom it has l)een issued has been 
guilty of violating instructions to comply with the requirements of the mining 
laws, or who has proven inefficient. The certificate to be granted to applicants 
who pass the examination herein provided for, shall in substance state that the 
applicant has been examined under the provisions of this act and has been 
found to possess the qualifications required by law. The chief inspector shall 
formulate the necessary blank certificates and cause same to be printed by the 
public printer in such quantities as may be needed from time to time. 

Sec. 4. In all coal mines in this State in which as many as ten persons are 
usually employed at one time, wherein explosive gases are known to generate or 
exist in dangerous quantities, or coal dust is known to accumulate or exist in 
dangerous quantities, the owner, lessee or operator shall, when so ordered by 
the chief inspector of mines, or by an assistant inspector of mines, when 
approved by the chief inspector, employ and keep a sufficient number of practi- 
cal and experienced men, to be known and designated as " shot firers " whose 
exclusive duty it shall be to set off and discharge the shots in all blasting in 
the workings of the said mines, but no ** shot firer " shall fire any shot which 
in his Judgment, after due inspection, shall not be a workmanlike and practical 
shot 

Sec. 5. Said shot firers shall immediately after the completion of their work 
post a notice in a conspicuous place at the mines in which shall be indicated 
the number of shots fired also the number of shots they did not fire, if any, 
specifying the number of the room and the designation of the entry, and give 
their reasons for not firing the same. The owner or operator of said mines 
shall provide reasonable and proper means for posting said notice. Said 
"shot firers" shall also keep a daily permanent record in a book, to be fur- 
nished them by said owner or operator, in which they shall enter the number 
of shots or blasts fired, the number of shots or blasts failing to explode, the 
number of " blown-out " shots, and the numl)er of shots or blasts that in their 
Judgment were not properly prepared and which they refused to fire, giving 
their reasons for the same. Said records shall be in the custody of the mine 
manager or superintendent and shall be available to inspection at all reason- 
able times by parties interested, and shall be open for inspection by the chief 
inspector of mines and the assistant inspectors. Said "shot firers" shall be 
treated and considered as employees and agents of said owner or operator. 

Sec. 6. Said " shot firers " shall not do any blasting or exploding of shots or 
firing whatever until each and every miner and employee is out of the mine, ex- 
cept said " shot firers," mine superintendent, mine manager, mine foreman, and 
the person or persons necessarily employed in charge of pumps and stables 
in said mines, and any person in said mine, whose duty it is to go out •of said 
mine before said firing, blasting and exploding takes place under the provisions 
of this act who willfully fails or refuses to go out of said mine as herein pro- 
vided shall be fined in any sum not exceeding fifty dollars in the discretion of 
the court or Jury. 

Sec. 7. Each owner, lessee or operator of every mine to which the mining laws 
of the State apply, shall provide and furnish to the miners employed in said 
mine a sufficient numl)er of caps and props, said props to be sawed square at 
each end, to be used by said miners in securing the roof in their rooms, and 
at such other working places where by law or custom of those usually engaged 
in such employment it is the duty of said miners to keep the roof propped, after 
the miner has selected and worked the same. 

Sec. 8. EJxcept as herein otherwise provided, any willful neglect or failure 
or refusal of any owner, lessee, or operator of a coal mine, or of any person 
employed in such mine, to comply with the provisions of this act affecting such 
owner, lessee, operator, or person, or any attempt to obstruct or interfere 
with any person in the discharge of the duties Imiwsed upon such person, shall 
be deemed a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of not less than one hundred 
dollars and not more than two hundred dollars. 

Approved March 20, 1908. 
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Chapter 63. — Mines — Investigation of gasea'y etc. 

SECWoif 6. ♦ ♦ * As a cootrlbutloii toward a better knowledge of the re- 
quirements for the safe working of the mines of the State, the technological 
work of ttie [state geological, topographical, and agrtcultural] survey shall 
include an investigation of mines, gases and coal dusts and of such other mat- 
ters as are appropriate, to such ext^it as the means of the survey may permit 

Approved March 25, 1908. 

Chafteb 66. — Employment of children — Age limit — Inspection of factories. 

Section 1. No child under fourteen years of age shall be employed, permitted 
or suffered to work In or in connection with any factory, worltshop, mtue, mer- 
cantile establishment, store, business office, telegraph office, restaurant, hotel, 
apartment house or in the distribution or transmission of merchandise or 
messages. It shall be unlawful for any person, firm or corporation to employ 
any child under fourteen years of age in any business or service whatever, 
during any part of the term during which the public schools of the district in 
which the child resides are in session. 

Sec. 2. No child Ijetween fourte«i and sixteen years of age shall be employed, 
permitted or suffered to work in any factory, workshop, mine, or mercantile 
establishment, unless the person or corporation employing him procures and 
keeps on file and accessible to the truant officers of the town or city, and to the 
labor inspector, an employment certificate as hereinafter prescribed, and keep 
two complete lists of all such children employed therein, one on file and one con- 
spicuously posted near the principal entrance of the building in which such 
children are employed. On termination of the employment of a child so regis- 
tered, and whose certificate is so filed, such certificate shall forthwith be sur- 
rendered by the employer to the child or its parent or guardian or custodian. 
The labor inspector may make demands on an employer in whose establishment 
a child appar^itly under the age of sixteen years is employed or permitted or 
suffered to work, and whose employment certificate is not then filed as required 
by this act, that such employer shall either furnish him within ten days, evi- 
dence satisfactory to him that such child is in fact over sixteen years of age, or 
shall cease to employ, or x)ermit or suffer such child to work therein. The labor 
inspector may require from such employer the same evidence of age of such 
child as is required on the issuance of an employment certificate, and the em- 
ployer furnishing such evidence shall not be required to furnish any further 
evidence of the age of the child. In case such employer shall fail to produce 
and deliver to the inspector within ten days after such demand such evidence 
of age herein required of him, and thereafter continue to employ such child, or 
permit or suffer such child to work in such establishment, proof of the giving 
of such notice and of such failure to produce and file such evidence shall be 
prima facie evidence in any prosecution brought for violation of the provision 
that such child Is under sixteen years of age and Is unlawfully employed. 

SEa #3. An employment certificate shall only be approved by the superin- 
tendent of schools or by a person authorized by him In writing, or, where there 
is no superintendent of schools, by a person authorized by the school l>oard: 
Providedy That no membei; of a school board or other p^son authorized as 
aforesaid shall have authority to approve such certificate for any child then 
in or about to enter his own employment, or the employment of a firm or 
corporation of which he is a member, officer or employee. 

Sec. 4. The persons authorized to issue employment certificates shall not 
issue such certificates until he has received, examined, approved, and filed 
the following papers duly executed: (1) The school record of such child prop- 
erly filled out and signed as provided herein below. (2) A passport or duly 
attested transcript of the certificate of birth or baptism or other religious 
record, showing the date and place of blrtli of such child. A duly attested 
transcript of the birth certificate filed according to law with any officer 
charged with the duty of recording births, shall be sufficient evidence of the 
age of such child. (3) The affidavit of the parent, guardian or custodian of a 
child, which sliall be required, however, only In case such last-mentioned tran- 
script of the certificate of birth be not produced and filed, showing the place 
and date of birth of such child ; which affidavit must be taken before the officer 
issuing employment certificates, who is hereby authorized and required to 
administer such oath, and who shall not demand or receive a fee therefor. 

-"h employment certificate shall not be issued until such child has personally 

o 
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appeared before and been examined bj die officer issuing tiie certificates, and 
until mch oflftcer sluill, after making examination, file and sign in iiis office a 
statement tliat tlie child can read and legit>ly write simple sent^ices in tlie 
Iftig^if^ language and that in his opinion tlie child is fourteen years of age 
or upward and has reached the normal development of a child of its age, and 
is in sound health and is physically able to perform the work which it intends 
to do. In doubtful cases such physical fitness shall be determined by a medical 
officer of the board or ilepartment of health, or by the county physidan. Drery 
empk^ment certificate shall be signed in the presence of the cliild in whose 
name it is issued. 

Sec. 5. Such certificate shall state the date and place of birth of the child, 
and describe the color of the hair and eyes, the height and weight and any 
distinguialilng facial marics of such child, and tliat the papers required by the 
preceding section hare been duly examined, approved and filed and that the 
child named in such certificate has appeared t>efore the officer signing the 
coiificate and has been examined. 

Sec. 6. The scIkk)! record above mentioned shall be signed by tlie principal 
or chief teacher of tlie school which such child has last attended and shall be 
famished, on d^nand, to a child entitled thereta It shall contain a state- 
ment certifying that the child has regularly attended the public schools or 
schools equivalent thereto or parochial schools for not less than one hundred 
days during the school year previous to his arriving at the age of fourteen 
years or during the year inrevlous to applying for such school records, and is 
able to read and write simple sentences in the Bnglish language, and has 
reoeiTed during such period instruction in reading, spelling, writing and geog- 
rai^ and is familiar with the fundamental operation? of arithmetic up to 
axid including common fractions. Such school record shall also give the age 
and residence of the child, as shown on the records of the school and the name 
of Its parent, or guardian or custodian: Provided, That upon the filing with 
the person authorized to issue employment certificates of the affidavit of the 
applicant or of his or her par^it, guardian or custodian, showing that diligent 
effort has been made to obtain the school record hereby required and that it 
can not lie obtained, then the person authorleed to issue the certificate may 
issue such a oertlficate without having received such school record, but it shall 
be his duty, In such case, to examine the applicant as to his or her proficiency 
in ea<^ of the studies mentioned in this section ; and in such case the employ- 
ment certificate shall show that such examination was had in lieu of the 
filing of the school record. 

Sec. 7. The local board of education or the school board of a city, town or 
district, as the case may be, shall transmit betwe«i the first and tenth of each 
month, to the office of the labor inspector, a list of the names of the children 
to whom certificates have been Issued during the previous month. 

S«c. 8. No person under the age of sixteen years shall be employed or suffered 
or permitted to work at any gainful occupation more than sixty hours in any 
one week, not [sic] nor more than ten hours in any one day ; or before the hour 
of seven o'clock in the morning or after the hour of seven in the evening. Every 
empk>3rer shall post in a conspicuous place in every room wh«:e such minors are 
emj^yed a printed notice, stating the hours required of them each day of 
the week, the hours of commencing and stopping work and the hours when the 
time or times allowed for dinner or for other meals begin and end. The 
printed form of such notice shall be furnished by the state labor inspector, and 
the employment of any minor for longer time in any day so stated shall be 
deemed a violation of this section. 

Sec. 9. Whoever employs a child under sixteen years ^^ age, and whoever 
having undmr his control a child under such age permits such child to be em- 
pk^ned In violation of section one, two or eigiit of this act, shall, for such 
ofliense, be fined not more than fifty dollars, and whoever continues to employ 
any child in violation of either of said sections of this act after being notified 
by a truant officer or a labor inspector thereof, shall for every day thereafter 
Halt such employment continues, be fined not less than five nor more than 
twenty dollars. A failure to produce to a truant officer or labor inspector any 
employment certificate or list required by this act shall be prima fade evidence 
of the illegal emplojrment of any person whose employment certificate is not 
produced, or whose name is not so listed. Any corporation or employer re- 
taining employment certificates in violation of section two of this act shall be 
fined ten dollars. Every person authorized to sign the certificate prescribed by 
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Bection five of this act, who knowingly certifies to any materially false state- 
ment therein shall be fined not more than fifty dollars, nor less than ten dollars. 

Sec. 10. Truant oflicers may visit the factories, workshops, mines, and mer- 
cantile establishments in their several towns and cities and ascertain whether 
any minors are employed therein contrary to the provisions of this act, and they 
shall report any cases of snch illegal employment to the superintendent of 
schools and to the labor Inspector. Lal>or inspectors and truant officers may 
require that the employment certificates and lists provided for in this act of 
minors employed in such factories, workshops, mines or mercantile establish- 
ments, shall be produced for their Inspection. Complaints for offenses under 
this act shall be brought by the labor inspectors. 

Sec. 11. No child under the age of sixteen years shall be employed at sewing 
belts, or to assist in sewing belts, in any capacity whatever, nor shall any child 
adjust any belt to any machinery ; they shall not oil or assist in oiling, wiping 
or cleaning machinery; they shall not oi^erate, or assist in operating circular 
or band saws, wood shapers, wood Joiners, planers, sandpaper or wood-polish- 
ing machinery, emery or polishing wheels used for polishing sheet metal, wood 
turning or boring machinery, stamping machines in sheet-metal and tinware 
manufacturing, stamping machines in washer and nut factories, operating cor- 
rugating rolls, such as are used in roofing factories, nor shall they be employed 
in operating any steam boiler, steam machinery, or other steam-generating 
apparatus, or as pin boys in any bowling alley ; they shall not operate or assist 
in operating dough brakes, or cracker machinery of any description, wire or 
iron straight^iing machinery, nor shall they operate or assist in operating roll- 
ing-mill machinery, punches or shears, washing, or grinding or mixing mills, 
or calendar rolls in rybber manufacturing, nor shall they operate or assist in 
operating laundry machinery, nor shall such children be employed in any 
capacity in preparing any composition in which dangerous or poisonous acids 
are used, and they shall not be employed in any capacity in the manufacture of 
paints, colors or white lead, nor shall they be employed in any capacity what- 
ever in operating or assisting ta operate any passenger or freight elevator, nor 
shall they be employed in any capacity whatever in the manufacture of goods 
for immoral purposes, nor in any theatre, concert hall, or place of amusement 
wherein intoxicating liquors are sold, nor shall females under sixteen years of 
age be employed in any capacity where such employment compels them to 
remain standing constantly. Nor shall any child under sixteen years of age 
be employed at any occupation dangerous or injurious to health or morals, or 
to lives or limbs, and as to these matters, the decision of the county pliysiclan 
or city health officer, as the case may be, shall be final. 

Sec. 12. It shall be the duty of the owner of any manufacturing establish- 
ment, where any person under sixteen years of age is employed, his agents, 
superintendents or other persons in charge of same, to furnish and supply, when 
practicable, or cause to be furnished and supplied to him, belt shifters or other 
safe mechanical contrivance for the purpose of throwing belts on or off pulleys; 
and, whenever practicable, machinery therein shall be provided with loose belts. 
All vats, pans, saws, planes, cogs, gearing, belting, set screws and machinery of 
every description therein, which Is palpably dangerous, where practicable, shall 
be properly guarded ; and no person shall remove or make ineffective any safe- 
guard around or attached to any planer, saw, belting, shafting or other ma- 
chinery, or around any vat or pan, while the same is in use, unless for the 
purpose of immediately making repairs thereto, and all such safeguards shall 
be promptly replaced. No person under eighteen years of age shall be allowed 
to clean machinery while in motion. 

Sec. 13. Suitable and proper wash rooms and water-closets shall be provided 
in each manufacturing establishment, where any person under sixteen years of 
age is employed, and such water-closets shall be properly screened and venti- 
lated and be kept at all times in a clean condition ; and if girls under sixteen 
years of age be employed in any such establishment, the water-closet shall have 
separate approaches and be kept separate and aiwirt from those used by men. 
All closets shall be kept free from obscene writing and marking. A dressing 
room shall be provided for such girls when the nature of their work is such as 
to require any change of clothing. 

Sec 14. Every person, firm, corporation, association, individual or partner- 
ship employing girls under sixteen years of age in any manufacturing, mechani- 
cal or mercantile Industry, laundry, workshop, renovating works, or printing 
offices in this Commonwealth, shall provide seats for the use of the girls so 
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employed, and shall permit the use of such by them when not necessarily en- 
gaged in the active duties for which they are employed. 

Sec. 15. The walls and ceilings of each room in every manufacturing estab- 
lishment where any person under sixteen years of age is employed shall be lime- 
washed or painted, when, in the opinion of the labor inspector, it shall be con- 
ducive to the health or cleanliness of the persons working therein. 

Sec. 16. Grand Juries shall have inquisitorial powers to investigate violations 
of this act; also shall county Judges and circuit Judges, and Judges of the 
circuit courts of the State shall specially charge the grand Jury at the beginning 
of each term of the court to investigate violations of this act 

Sec. 17. A copy of this act shall be conspicuously posted and kept In each 
workroom of every manufacturing establishment, mill, mine or workshop or 
mercantile or printing establishment, theater, l)owling alley, telegraph, telephone 
or public messenger company or laundry in this Commonwealth. 

Sec. 18. Any adult person who violates any of the provisions of this act or 
who suffers or permits any child to be employed in violation of its provisions, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction, unless otherwise 
herein expressly provided shall be punished by a fine of not more than fifty 
dollars and not less than twenty-five dollars for the first offense, and for each 
subsequent offense by imprisonment for not more than ninety days and not less 
than ten days, or by a fine of not less than fifty dollars nor more than two 
hundred dollars, or by both fine and imprisonment. 

Sec 19. Whereas there are many children between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen now in employments for which an employment certificate is required by 
this act; now, therefore, in order to provide ample time for compliance here- 
with by obtaining the proof of birth and the school record herein required, it is 
hewby enacted that the provisions of this act as to the requirement of an 
employment certificate shall not go into effect until the first day of September, 
nineteen hundred and eight. 

And whereas there are some children between the ages of fourteen and sixteen 
who are now In employments for which an employment certificate is required by 
this act, who can not comply with the educational test established by this act 
and who would find it a real hardship to be thus expelled from their employ- 
ment without a full opportunity to prepare themselves for that test; now, 
therefore, it is hereby enacted that the requirement of the filing of a school 
record, or of mental examination in default thereof, as a prerequisite to the 
issuance of an employment certificate, sliall not be effective until the first day 
of September, nineteen hundred and nine ; but from the first day of September, 
1908, to the first day of September, 1909, employment certificates shall be Issued 
to children between the ages of fourteen and sixteen years upon the proof of 
the birth and of physical fitness required by section three hereof. 

Approved March 18, 1908. 

MABYLAND. 

ACTS OF 1908. 

Chapter 724. — Railroads — Crews for freight trains. 

(Page 71.) 

Section 1. Article 23 of the Code of Public General Laws of Maryland of 
1904 is hereby amended by adding thereto certain sections to follow section 300 
of said article, to be known as sections 300k, 3001, 300m, 300n and 300p. 

Sec 300k. It shall be unlawful for any railroad company doing business in 
the State of Maryland or any receiver of such railroad company to run or 
operate over its road or any part of its road, or suffer or permit to be run or 
operated over its road or any part of Its road, any freight train consisting of 
thirty or more freight or other cars, exclusive of caboose and locomotive, with 
Jess than a full train crew, consisting of six i)ersons, to wit : One engineer, one 
fireman, one conductor, one flagman and two brakemen. 

Sec 3001. Any such railroad company or any such receiver violating any of 
the provisions of sections [slcl 300k of this act shall be liable to a penalty of five 
hundred dollars for each and every such violation, to be recovered in a civil 
suit or suits to be brought by the attorney-general of the State of Maryland in 
the name of this State ; and it shall be the duty of such attorney-general with- 
out further authorization to bring such suit or suits upon duly verified iuforma- 
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tion bein^ presented to or lodged with him of such violation having occnrred, 
and the affidavits of at least two citieens of ttte State of Maryland that such vio- 
lation has occurred shall be taken and deemed to be duly verified Information 
for the purposes of this act 

Sec 300m. It shall be the duty of the attorney-general of the State of Mary- 
land to enforce the provisions of sections 300k and 3001 of this act, and all 
powers granted to the said attorney-general for the enforcem^it of any other 
act or acts are hereby granted to him for the purpose of the enforcemoit ot 
said provisions of this act. 

Sec. 300n. Any employee of such railroad company or of any such receiver 
who may be IdUed or injured by any train which was run or operated contrary 
to the provisions of section 300k of this act, or who may be k[i]lled or injured 
as a result of any act of any person employed contrary to the provisions of sec- 
tion 800k of this act shall not be deemed thereby to have assumed the riiriE 
thereby occasioned, althou^ continuing in the employment of such railroad 
company or of such receiver, after the unlawful running or operating of BotA 
train or the unlawful employment of such person has been bron^t to his knowl- 
edge ; nor diall any such employee be held to have contributed to his death or 
injury in any case where su<^ railroad company or such receiver shall have vio- 
lated any of the provisions of section d0(^ of this act wh^i such violation 
contributed to the deaths [sic] or injury of such employee ; and all questions of 
negligence, or either or both, arising in cases brought under or by virtue of 
said section of this act shall be for the jyry. 

Sec. dOOp. The invalidity of any portion of this act shall not affect the 
validity <^ any portion thereof whidi can foe e^ven efltect without such invalid 
part. 

Approved April 8, 1906. 

Chapteb 85. — Hours of labor of anployecs on puhUc works — Baltimore, 

(Pa«e 613.) 

SEcnow 1. The act of 1898, chapter 458, of the C?ode of Public Local Laws, 
relating to the hours of labor of mechanics and laborers upon city work, Is 
hetdby repealed and reenacted to read as follows : 

Section 2. EUght hours shall constitute a day's work for all laborers, workmen 
or mechanics, who may be employed by or on behalf of the mayor and city 
council of Baltimore, except in cases of extraordinary emergency, which may 
arise in time of war or In cases where it may be necessary to work more than 
eight hours per calendar day, for the protection of property or human life: 
Provided, That in all such cases the laborer, workman or mechanic so employed 
and working to exceed eight hours per calendar day shall be paid on the basis 
of eight hours constituting a day's work : Provided further , That not less than 
the current rate of per diem wages in the locality where the work is performed 
shall be paid to laborers, workmen and mechanics so employed by or on behalf 
of the mayor and city council of Baltimore; and laborers, workmen or me- 
chanics employed by contractors or subcontractors in the execution of any con- 
tract or contracts within the city of Baltimore on any public work, shall be 
deemed to be employed by or on behalf of the mayor and city council of Balti- 
more. 

Sec. 3. All contracts hereafter made by or on l)ehalf of the mayor and city 
council of Baltimore with any person or persons or corporation, for the per- 
formance of any work with the city of Baltimore, shall be deemed and con- 
sidered as made upon the basis of eight hours constituting a day's work, and it 
shall be unlawful for any such person or persons, or corporation to require or 
permit any laborer, workman or mechanic to work more than eight hours per 
calendar day in doing such work, except In the cases and upon the conditions 
provided in section 2 of this act. 

Sec. 4. Any officer of the mayor and city council of Baltimore, or any person 
acting under or for such officer, or any coutnictor or subcontractor or other per- 
son acting for them, violating any of the provisions of this act, shall for each 
and every offense be fined not less than ten dollars nor more than fifty dollars 
for each and every offense, one-half of such fine to go to the informer, said fines 
to be collected as other fines are collected by law. 

Sec. 5. The provisions of this act shall not apply to the employees of the 
fire department. Bay View Asylum or the Baltimore City Jail. 

Approved March 12, 1908. ^ ^ 
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WHOLESALE PBICES, 1890 TO 1908. 
INTRODUCTION. 

In 1901 the Bureau of Labor collected data relating to the whole- 
sale prices of the principal staple commodities sold in the United 
States for the period from 1890 to 1901, inclusive. The actual prices 
for the 12 years and the relative prices computed therefrom were pub- 
hshed in Bulletin No. 39, issued in March, 1902. The purpose of the 
investigation was to furnish a continuous record of wholesale prices 
and to show the changes in the general price level from year to year. 
The investigation thus begun has been continued each year and the 
results published in •the March issue of the Bulletin to show actual 
prices for the year immediately preceding and relative prices for the 
period since 1890. The present Bulletin contains actual prices for 
1908 and relative prices for the 19 years from 1890 to 1908. In 
these reports wholesale prices have been presented for a large number 
of carefully selected representative staple articles secured in repre- 
sentative markets of the United States. That it would be impossible 
to secure prices for all articles in all markets is so apparent that the 
fact hardly need be stated. In the present report prices are given 
for 258 articles. 

With few exceptions these articles are of the same description as 
those which have been covered in the preceding reports on this sub- 
ject, though several commodities shown in the data for 1908 were not 
included in previous years. 

This investigation shows that wholesale prices, considering the 258 
conmiodities as a whole, receded from the high level of 1907, which 
was the year of highest prices of the 19-year period covered. The 
recession in 1908 carried prices back approximately to the level of 
1906, but, with the exception of 1907 only, prices as shown by the 258 
articles here considered are higher than in any other year during the 
19-year period. The average for the year 1908 was 5.2 per cent 
below that for 1907; 0.2 per cent higher than that for 1906; 36.9 per 
cent higher than for 1897, the year of lowest prices during the 19-year 
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period, and 22.8 per cent higher than the average for the 10 years from 
1890 to 1899. The decUne from the prices shown by the October, 
1907, data continued without interruption until August of 1908, with 
the exception of a sHght advance in July. Prices were at their lowest 
point of the year during the month of August, when they were 1.1 
per cent below the average for the year 1908 and 7.3 per cent below 
the average for October, 1907, the highest point of the 19 years cov- 
ered. The prices in December show an advance of 1.8 per cent over 
the prices in August, the month of lowest average prices during the 
year. 

PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1908 COMPARED WITH 1907. 

Comparing 1908 with 1907, the groups showing the greatest 
decrease in prices were metals and implements, lumber and building 
materials, and cloths and clothing. Food, etc., was the only important 
group of commodities which showed an increase in price. 

An examination of the prices of the various articles covered by the 
investigation shows that while there was a large average decrease for 
the year taken as a whole, the decrease in price did not extend to all 
groups nor to all commodities. Of the 258 articles for which whole- 
sale prices were obtained 162 showed a decrease in the average price for 
1908 as compared with 1907, 33 showed no chjinge in the average 
price for the year, and 63 showed an increase in price. The following 
table divides the articles for which prices were secured into nine 
groups and shows for each group the number of articles covered, the 
per cent of decrease in the average price for 1908 as compared with 
that for 1907 for each group as a whole, and the number of articles 
that increased or decreased in price. 

PER CENT OF DECREASE IN AVERAGE PRICES FOR 1908 AS COMPARED WITH 
AVERAGE PRICES FOR 1907, AND NUMBER OF ARTICLES THAT INCREASED OR 
DECREASED IN PRICE, BY GROUlt^S OF COMMODITIES. 



Group. 



Nambcr 
of corn- 
modi- 
Ues. 



Per cent 

of 
decrease 
in price. 



Numl>er of commodities show- 
Ing- 



locrease. 



No 
change 
in price. 



Decrease. 



Farm products 

Food, etc , 

Ciotlis and clothing 

Fuel and lighting 

Metals and Implements 

Lumber and building materials. 

Drugs and chemicals 

House furnishing goods 

Miscellaneous 



2.9 
a2.4 

7.7 
3.1 

12.6 
9.4 

a .7 
3.8 
5.7 



12 

26 

54 

6 

27 

20 

2 

8 

7 



Alt commodities. 



258 



5.2 



63 



33 



1G2 



o Increase. 



From the above table it is seen that when the commodities are 
considered by groups, seven of the nine groups showed a decrease 
in price in 1908 as compared with 1907. In farm products, taken as 
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a whole, there was a decrease in price of 2.9 per cent in 1908 below the 
average price for 1907, this decrease being the least of any of the seven 
groups showing a decrease. There was a decrease in the price of 12 of 
the 20 articles for which prices were obtained. Among the articles for 
which prices decreased were hay, sheep, cotton, hogs, and hides. Some 
articles that increased in price were com, tobacco, oats, wheat, and cattle. 

Food as a whole increased 2.4 per cent in the average price for 
1908 as compared with 1907. In this group, 28 articles increased 
in price, 3 showed no change, and 26 decreased in price. 

Among the articles showing an increase in price were beans, beef, 
flour, meal, sugar, rice, eggs, and fresh vegetables. No change took 
place in the price of crackers and in one quotation for loaf bread. 
The principal articles showing a decrease in price were butter, coffee, 
cheese, pork, mutton, canned peas, canned com, and canned tomatoes. 
One of the varieties of fish showed an increase in the average price for 
the year, while other varieties showed a decrease in price. 

Of the 66 articles included under cloths and clothing, 54 showed a de- 
crease in price, 8 showed no change, and 4 showed an increase in price. 
In the group as a whole there was an average decrease of 7.7 per cent in 
price, the principal decrease being in the prices of cotton goods and silk^ 

In fuel and lighting as a group there was a decrease in price of 
3.1 per cent. Petroleum increased in price, as did also some kinds 
of coal; other kinds of coal, and coke, decreased in price. 

In the metals and implements group the decrease in the average 
price for 1908 below 1907 was 12.6 per cent, being the heaviest 
decline in price of any of the seven groups showing a decrease. Of 
a total of 38 articles in this group there was a decrease in the price 
of 27 articles, including copper, iron, lead, steel billets, nails, tin plate, 
etc. Ten articles, including steel rails, did not change in price, and in 
only one article, quicksilver, was there an increase in price. 

Twenty of the 28 articles included under lumber and building 
materials decreased in price in 1908 as compared with 1907. Nearly 
all kinds of timber products showed a marked decrease in price, as 
did also brick, window glass, tar, turpentine, and plate glass. In 
this group as a whole there was a decrease in price of 9.4 per cent; 
3 of the articles showed no change, and 5 articles increased in price 
m 1908 compared with 1907. 

The increase in the average price of drugs and chemicals in 1908 over 
1907 was 0.7 per cent, the articles showing the greatest increase in price 
being glycerin and alcohol. Quinine showed a marked decrease in price. 

House furnishing goods as a whole decreased 3.8 per cent in price. 
The principal decrease in price was in glassware and cutlery. Three 
articles did not change in price, while 3 increased in price. 

In the miscellaneous group there was a marked decrease in the 
prices of jute, rope, rubber, cotton-seed oil, and malt. There was no 
change in the price of tobacco, while there was an increase in the 
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priceaof proof spirits and 3 other articles. Taken together, the group 
of miscellaneous articles decreased in price 5.7 per cent. The per 
cent of increase or decrease in the average wholesale price for 1908 in 
each of the 258 articles as compared with the price for 1907 is shown 
on pages 224 to 227. 

In addition to the classification into the nine groups named above, 
the 258 articles included in the investigation have been divided into 
two general groups, designated as raw commodities and manufactured 
conmiodities. Of course exact definitions of these classes can not be 
made, but the commodities here designated as raw may be said to be 
such as are marketed in their natural state and such as have been 
subjected to only a preliminary manufacturing process, thus con- 
verting them into a marketable condition, but not to a suitable form 
for final consumption, while the conmiodities here designated as 
manufactured are such as have been subjected to more than a pre- 
Uminary factory manipulation and in which the manufacturing 
labor cost constitutes an important element in the price. In the 
group designated as raw are included all farm products, beans, 
coffee, eggs, milk, rice, pepper, tea, vegetables, raw silk, wool, coal, 
crude petroleum, copper ingots, pig lead, pig iron, bar silver, spelter, 
pig tin, brimstone, jute, and rubber — a total of 54 articles. All the 
other articles are classed as manufactiu'ed commodities. 

As thus grouped it appears that the average wholesale price of raw 
commodities for 1908 was 5.9 per cent below that for 1907, and that 
the average wholesale price of manufactured commodities for 1908 
was 5 per cent below that for 1907. 

The following table shows the per cent that the average price for 
each month of the year 1908 was above or below the average price for 
the year, and in the last column the per cent of increase or decrease of 
the average December price above or below the average price for 
each preceding month: 

COMPARISON OF AVERAGE PRICE FOR EACH MONTH OF 1908 WITH THE AVERAGE 
PRICE FOR THE YEAR, AND OF AVERAGE PRICE FOR DECEMBER, 1908, WITH THE 
AVERAGE PRICE FOR EACH PRECEDING MONTH OF THE YEAR. 





Per cent of price ^ee 
month- 


Per cent of 
increase 

(+)orde. 

crease (-) 

in Decem- 
ber over 
each pre- 
ceding 
month. 


Month. 


Above av- 
erage price 
lor year. 


Below av- 
erage price 
for year. 


January . . . ; 


2.4 
1.3 
1.1 
1.0 




-1.7 


February 




- .6 


Marcn 




- .6 


April 




- .3 


May. ::::::::::::::: : :: ::.::.: 


0.3 
1.1 
.9 
1.1 
.8 
.6 
.6 


+1.0 


J^in«_- ,^ 




+1.7 


July ; 




+1.6 


August 




+1.8 


September '. .... .- 




+1.6 


October 




+1.2 


November 




+1.2 


December 


.7 
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The average for wholesale prices in January, 1908, was 2.4 per cent 
above the average price for the year. In this month prices were at 
the highest point of the year. Prices declined each month from 
February to June, with a slight advance in July, followed by another 
decline in August. Prices reached their lowest point of the year in 
June and August, being 1.1 per cent below the average for 1908. 
Prices advanced again in September and October, remaining the same 
during November, and advanced slightly in December to 0.7 per cent 
above the average price for the year. 

From the figures given in the last column of the table it is seen that 
the average of wholesale prices in December, 1908, was 1.7 per cent 
below the average in January and 1.8 per cent above the average in 
August, the month of lowest prices during the year. 

The change that took place in wholesale prices month by month 
during 1908 in each of the 9 groups already referred to will be seen 
in the following table: 

COMPARISON OF AVERAGE PRICE FOR EACH MONTH OF 1908 WITH AVERAGE PRICE 
FOR THE YEAR, AND OF AVERAGE PRICE FOR DECEMBER, 1908, WITH AVERAGE 
PRICE FOR EACH PRECEDING MONTH OF THE YEAR, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 



Month. 



Farm products. 



Per cent of price 
tor month- 



Above 
average 
price for 

year. 



Below 
average 
price for 

year. 



Percent 
of Increase 
(+)or 
decrease 
(-)In 
Decem- 
ber as 
compared 
with each 
preceding 
month, 



Foods, etc. 



Cloths and clothing. 



! 



Per cent of price 
for month- 



Above 
average 
price for 

year. 



Below 
average 
price for 

year. 



I 
Percent | 
ofinereasel 
(+)or 
decrease 
(-)In i 
Decern- | 
beras 



Above Below 



Per cent of price 
for month— 



Percent 

of Increase 

(+)or 



with each I 

preceding 

month. 



year. 



year. 



(-)In 
Decem- 
ber as 
compared 
with each 
preceding 
month. 



January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November.. 
December.. 



0.8 
1.4 
1.4 



2.6 
3.2 



.6 

.3 

1.6 



+4.2 
+5.0 
+ .7 
+ .1 
+ .2 
+ 1.8 
+ .9 
+1.0 
+1.9 
+1.0 
+1.3 



0.6 



0.1 
.7 
.3 



1.1 
1.7 
1.1 
3.2 



2.0 
.2 
.3 
.6 



+3.2 
+3.8 
+3.6 
+2.6 
+6.2 
+3.4 
+3.6 
+3.7 
+2.1 
+1.6 
+2.1 



6-1 
3.7 
2.6 
1.4 
.6 



1.9 
2.1 
2.1 
2.3 
2.3 
1.8 
1.1 



-0.8 
-4.6 
-3.6 
-2.4 
-1.7 
+ .8 
+1.0 
+1.0 
+1.2 
+1.2 
+ .7 
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COMPARISON OF AVERAGE PRICE FOR EACH MONTH OF 1908 WITH AVERAGE PRICE 
FOR THE YEAR, AND OF AVERAGE PRICE FOR DECEMBER, 1908, WITH AVERAGE 
PRICE FOR EACH PRECEDING MONTH OP THE YEAR, BY GROUPS OF COMMODI- 
TIES— Concluded . 







Fuel and lighting. 


Metals and implements. 


Lumber and building ma- 
terials. 




Per cent of price 


Percent 


Per cent ol 


r price 


Po-oent 


Per cent of price 


Percent 






for month- 


of in- 


for month- 


of in- 


for month— 


of In- 








crease 
(+)or 






crease 
(+)or 




crease 


















(+)or 


Month. 








decrease 
(-)in 
Decem- 
ber as 
com- 
pared 

with each 








decrease 






decrease 
(-)in 
Decem- 
ber as 
com- 
pared 

with each 






Above 


Below 


Above 


Below 


beras 
com- 
pared 
with each 


Abov« 


Below 






average 


average 


average 


average 


average 


average 






price 
for year. 


price 
for year. 


price 
for year. 


price 
for year. 


price 

for year. 


price 
for year. 










preceding 














preceding 










month. 








month. 






month. 


January 


U 

1.6 




-1.3 

+ai 

+a7 

+2.7 

+2:6 


1.6 
1.0 
.4 
.4 
. .3 




-1.3 

- .8 

- .2 

- .2 

- .1 
+ .7 
+L4 


4.4 

as 

1.6 
2.1 




— L9 


Ffibmary . 








— L8 


March 








+ .8 


April 


L8 
2.3 
1.4 
1.2 






+ .3 


May 






1.1 
a2 
a2 


+a6 


Jtme 






0.5 
LI 




+6.8 


July 








+5w8 


August 




.5 


+1.8 






.7 


+L0 




2.4 


+4.9 


September 




.3 


+ 1.6 






.6 


+ .8 




2.0 


+45 


October 




.1 


+ 1.4 
+ .5 






.6 
.2 


+ .7 

+ .5 




L6 

.6 


+ 4.0 


November. , 


.8 






+ao 


December 


1.3 




.2 




2.4 










"1 










Drugs and chemicals. 


House furnishing 
goods. 


Miscellaneous. i All commodities. 




Per cent of 


Per 


Per cent of 


Per 


Perc 


entof 


Per 


1 
Per cent of 1 ve^r 




price for 


cent 


price for 


cent 


pric 


efor 


cent 


price for 


cent 




month- 


of in- 
crease 
(+)or 


month- 


of in- 
crease 
(+)or 


moc 


ith— 


of in- 
crease 


month- 


of in- 
crease 
















(+)or 






(+)or 








de- 






de- 






de- 






de- 


Month. 






crease 






crease 






crease 






crease 




Above 


Below 


(-)ln 
Decem- 


Above 


Below 


(--)in 
Decem- 


Above 


Below 




Above 


Below 


(-)in 
Decem- 




aver- 


aver- 


ber OS 


aver- 


aver- 


ber as 


aver- 


aver- 


beras 


aver- 


aver- 


ber as 




price 


price 


com- 
pared 


price 


pnce 


com- 
pared 


^^ 


age 
price 


com- 
pared 


age 
price 


age 
price 


com- 
pared 




for 


for 


with 


for 


for 


with 


for 


for 


with 


tor 


for 


with 




year. 


year. 


each 

pre- 
ceding 
month. 


year. 


year. 


each 

pre- 
ceding 
month. 


year. 


year. 


each 

pre- 
ceding 
montE 


year. 


year. 


each 

pre- 
ceding 
month. 


January. . . . 




as 





.2 

ao 

1.8 
.2 


+1.3 

- .2 
(«) 
+ .6 
+.316 
+2.3 
-1.6 
-1.1 

- .3 
+1.1 
+ .6 


2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
.4 
.1 




-5.6 
-5.6 
-5.6 
-6.6 
-6.6 

-a5 
-a2 

- .6 

- .6 

- .6 
(«) 


2:3 
L3 
.2 

.6 
1.7 
1.0 
1.3 


"as' 

1.2 
1.4 
2.7 
2.3 


-46 

-as 
-as 

-2.9 

-a9 
-a3 
-ao 

-1.5 
-1.2 
- .9 
+ .3 


2.4 
1.3 
1.1 
LO 




— L7 


February . . 
March 


ae 

.5 






- .6 






— .5 


April 






- .3 


May 






a3 
1.1 
.9 
1.1 
.8 
.6 
.6 


+ 1.0 


June 








+ 1.7 


July 


2.1 
1.5 

.7 






+ 1.6 


August 


2.5 
2.5 
2.5 

ai 
ai 




+ 1.8 


September. 




+1.5 


October 




+ 1.2 


Noveml^er . 






+ 1.2 


December. . 


.5 


.7 










1 

















1 



a Same as average price for December. 

In January, 1908, the wholesale prices of farm products were 2.5 
per cent below the average price for the year, and in February they 
were 3.2 per cent below, this being the lowest point of the year. 
During the eight months — ^ilarch, April, May, July, August, October, 
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November, and December — prices were above the average for the 
year. Prices for June and September were slightly below the average 
for the year. The highest pouit reached during the year was in 
December, being 5 per cent above the average price for February. 
The movement in prices during the year for each of the articles that 
enter into this and the other groups will be foimd in Table II, pages 
300 to 324, or, if desired, the full details of the prices throughout the 
year may be foimd in Table I, pages 249 to 299. 

Food commodities as a group reached their lowest price in May and 
attained their highest point in December, when they were 3.2 per cent 
above the average price for the year. 

The increase in price in December as compared with May was 5.2 
per cent. Food commodities increased in price each month from 
August to October, declined slightly in November, and advanced 
again in December. The December price was higher than that of 
any other month of the year. 

The price of cloths and clothing was above the average for the year 
during the first five months and below the average for the other seven 
months. From January to July there was a decrease in price each 
month. The only months showing an increase in price over the pre- 
vious month were November and December, when prices advanced 
slightly. The January price was 6.1 per cent above the average for 
the year and the December price was 6.8 per cent lower than the price 
for January. 

The fuel and lighting group declined in price each month, with the 
exception of March, from January to May. The lowest price of this 
group was reached in May, when the price was 2.3 per cent below the 
average for the year. From June to December the price advanced 
each month, being in December 1.3 per cent above the average price 
for the year. The price in December was 3.7 per cent above the price 
in May, the month of lowest prices. 

The group of metals and implements reached its lowest point of 
the year in July, when the price was 1.1 per cent below the average 
price for the year. From January to July, with the exception of 
April (which remained the same as March), there was a decline in 
price each month, while from that time to December the price 
advanced slightly each month. The December price was 0.2 per cent 
above the average for the year, but 1.3 per cent lower than the price 
for January. 

The price of lumber and building materials in the month of Jan- 
uary was 4.4 per cent above the average price for the year. With 
the exception of a slight advance in April the price declined each 
month from January to June, continuing at the same price during 
Jidy. From August the price advanced each month until December, 
when the price was 2.4 per cent above the average for the year but 
was 1.9 per cent lower than the January price. 
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Drugs and chemicals during the months of February, March, July 
to September, and December were above the average price for the 
year, but during January, April, May, June, October, and November 
the price was below the yearly average. In December the price was 

3.5 per cent higher than in May, the month of lowest prices, but 1.6 
per cent lower than in July, the month of highest prices for this group 
during the year. 

House furnishing goods were above the average price for the first 
seven months of the year and below the average for the remaining 
five months. This group reached the lowest point of the year during 
the months of November and December. The price in December was 

5.6 per cent lower than the highest price of the year, which prevailed 
from January to May. 

Miscellaneous articles in January were 2.3 per cent above the aver- 
age price for the year and 2.7 per cent below the average price for the 
year in November. From July to November the average price de- 
clined each month, advancing slightly in December. With the excep- 
tion of November the price in* December was lower than during any 
other month of the year. 

While 1908 was on the whole a year of declining prices, the price 
of a number of important articles advanced. Of the 258 articles 
included in this report, the prices of 107 articles were at the highest 
point during the year in January while only 20 articles attained their 
highest price in December. 

A few of the articles showing a decline in price from that shown in 
the early part of the year are here noted. Barley declined from an 
average of $0.9960 in January to $0.6013 in June, this being a decline 
of 39.6 per cent. Cotton declined 21.1 per cent from January to 
October; hops declined 58.1 per cent from January to September; 
mackerel declined 28.6 per cent from January to October; milk de- 
clined 43.8 per cent from January to June; print cloths declined 
27.3 per cent from January to September; coke declined 29.4 per 
cent from January to September; Bessemer pig iron declined 17.1 per 
cent from January to October; rosin declined 30 per cent from 
February to September; cedar shingles declined 17.8 per cent from 
January to October; malt declined 39.3 per cent from January to 
December; and rope declined 22.8 per cent from January to Decem- 
ber. The price of 61 articles remained the same throughout the year 
1908, and for only 8 articles was the average price for December lower 
than for any other month of the year. Attention is directed to a 
few of the articles which advanced in price during the year. Choice 
to extra steers advanced 32.1 per cent from February to June; com 
advanced 37.7 per cent from February to September; hogs advanced 
63 per cent from February to September; wheat advanced 16.7 per 
cent from July to December; eggs advanced 141.6 per cent from April 
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to December; lard advanced 37.7 per cent from February to Septem- 
ber; meal advanced 20.3 per cent from January to September; fresh 
beef in New York advanced 29.7 per cent from February to June; 
smoked hams advanced 35.7 per cent from February to July; ingot 
copper advanced 14.5 per cent from March to December; pig lead 
advanced 24.3 per cent from January to August; spelter advanced 
17.2 per cent from January to December; tar advanced 46.2 per cent 
from March to October; jute advanced 30.8 per cent from February 
to August; rubber advanced 70.5 per cent from March to December. 
The average monthly prices for the several articles are given in 
Table II, pages 300 to 324. 

The following table shows for both raw and manufactured com- 
modities, according to the classification already explained, the per 
cent that prices in each month in 1908 were above or below the average 
prices of the year and the per cent of increase or decrease in December 
above or below each preceding month of the year: 

COMPARISON OF AVERAGE PRICES OF RAW AND MANUFACTURED COMMODITIES 
FOR EACH MONtH OF 1908, WITH THE AVERAGE PRICES FOR THE YEAR, AND OF 
AVERAGE PRICES FOR DECEMBER, 1908, WITH THE AVERAGE PRICES FOR EACH 
PRECEDING MONTH OF THE YEAR. 





Raw commodities. 


Manufiactured commodities. 


All commodities. 




Per cent of price 
for month — 


Percent 

of in- 
crease (+) 

or de- 
crease (-) 
in Decem- 
ber as 
com- 
pared 
with each 
preced- 

month. 


Per cent of price 
for month- 


Per cent 

of in- 
crease (+) 

or de- 
crease (-) 
in Decem- 
ber as 
com- 
pared 
with each 
preced- 

month. 


Per cent of price 
for month- 


Percent 

of in- 
crease (+) 


Month. . 


Above 
average 

price 
for 

year. 


Below 

average 

price 

tor 

year. 


Above 
average 

price 
for 

year. 


Below 
average 

price 
lor 

year. 


Above 
average 

price 
for 

year. 


Below 

average 

price 

for 

year. 


orde- 
crease(-) 

beras 
com- 

wlih each 
preced- 
ing 
month. 


January 




1.0 

1.3 

.2 

1.2 

2.5 

1.4 

.6 

.2 


+6.4 
+6.7 
+5.6 
+6 6 
+8 
+0.8 
+5.9 
+5.5 
+5.3 
+4.0 
+3.4 


3.2 
2.0 
1.5 
1.5 
.2 




-3.6 
-2.6 
-2,0 
-2.0 
- .7 
+ .3 
+ .5 
+ .8 
+ .5 
+ .5 
+ .6 


2.4 
1.3 
1.1 
1.0 




-1.7 


February 






- .6 


March 








- .6 


April 








- .3 


May 






0.3 
1.1 
.9 
1.1 
.8 
.6 
.6 


+1.0 


Jtme 








+1.7 


July 








+1.6 


August 








+1.8 


September 

October 


0.1 
1.3 
1.8 
5.3 






+ 1.6 








+1.2 










+L2 


Dooomber 






.7 






I 






• 





From this table it is seen that there was a greater fluctuation in the 
prices of raw commodities during the year than in the prices of manu- 
factured commodities. In May, the price of raw commodities was 
2.5 per cent below the average price for the year, while in December 
the price was 5.3 per cent above the average price for the year. In 
manufactured commodities, the lowest prices were in August, when 
the average was 1.4 per cent below the average price for the year, 
while in January the average was 3.2 per cent higher than the average 
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price for the year. Thus, May marked the lowest prices in raw com- 
modities and August marked the lowest prices in manufactured 
commodities, while December marked the highest prices in raw com- 
modities and January the highest prices in manufactured commodities. 
Prices of raw conmiodities in December averaged 6.4 per cent higher 
than in January and 8 per cent high*er than in May. The December 
prices of manufactured commodities averaged 3.6 per cent lower than 
those prevailing in January and 0.8 per cent higher than those which 
prevailed in August. 

PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1908 COMPARED WITH PREVI- 
OUS YEARS BACK TO 1890. 

Thus far attention has been directed to the changes that took 
place in wholesale prices in the year 1908 as compared with 1907 and 
the movement of wholesale prices month by month during the year 
1908. Attention is now directed to the course of wholesale prices 
from year to year since 1890. The following table shows, by relative 
prices, the changes in the average wholesale prices of the articles for 
which prices were secured from 1890 to 1908, inclusive. The rela- 
tive price used in this table is simply a percentage. The base on 
which the relative price is computed is not the price in any one year, 
but the average price for the ten years from 1890 to 1899, inclusive. 
The reason for adopting this base is fully explained on pages 228 
and 229. Relative prices, such as are here shown, are also sometimes 
spoken of as relative numbers or as index numbers. For explanation 
of the method used in computing the relative price of all commodi- 
ties for each year see pages 231 and 239. 

To assist in comparing wholesale prices in 1908 with the prices 
each year back to 1890, another column is given in the table showing 
the per cent of the increase in prices for 1908 over the prices for each 
of the preceding years. 

RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE IN 
PRICES FOR 1908 OVER PRICES FOR EACH PRECEDING YEAR. 



Year. , 


Relative 
price of 
all com- 
modities. 
(») 


Percent 
of Increase 

in 1908 

over each 

preceding 

year. 


Year. 


Relative 
price of 
all com- 
modities. 
(«) 


Percent 
of increase 

in 1908 

overeadi 

preceding 

year. 


1800 


112.9 
111.7 
106.1 
105.0 
96.1 
93.0 
90.4 
89.7 
93.4 
101.7 


8.8 
9.9 
15.7 
16.3 
27.8 
31.2 
35.8 
36.9 
31.5 
20.7 


1900 


lias 

108.5 
112.9 
113.6 

iiao 

115.9 
122.5 
129.5 
122.8 


11.1 


1891 


1901 


13.2 


1802 


1902 


8.8 


1803 


1903 


8.1 


1894 


1904 


8.7 


1895 


1905 . . 


6.0 


1896 


1906 


.2 


1897 


1907 


&5.2 


1898 


1908 




1899 











« Average price for 1800-1899-100. 0. 



^ Decrease. 
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The relative wholesale prices during the years from 1890 to 1908 
set forth in tabular form in the preceding table, are shown also in the 
graphic table which follows : 

RELATIVE PRICES OF ALL COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908. 
[AT«nce piiee forlSOO to 180»- 100.0.] 
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This table shows that the average wholesale prices declined each 
year from 1890 to 1807, or 8 years of constantly falling prices. From 
1898 to 1908 has been a period of advancing prices with only 3 of 
the 11 years showing a decrease from the prices of the previous year. 
These 3 years were 1901, 1904, and 1908, the decline of the 1908 prices 
from those of 1907 being heavier than the decline in either 1901 or 
1904. The lowest year of the 19-year period was 1897 and the high- 
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est was 1907. The wholesale prices in 1908 were 36.9 per cent higher 
than those of 1897 and 5.2 per cent below those of 1907. 

The average of wholesale prices of all commodities for 1890 was 
112.9 per cent of the average of wholesale prices for the years from 
1890 to 1899; in other words, the average of wholesale prices in 
1890 was 12.9 per cent higher than the average for the 10-year period 
named. 

In 1891 relative wholesale prices decUned to 111.7; that is, to a 
point where the average wholesale price for the year was 11.7 per cent 
above the average price for the 10 years from 1890 to 1899. 

In 1892 relative wholesale prices dropped to 106.1 and in 1893 to 
105.6. In the next year, 1894, wholesale prices fell to 96.1, a point 
3.9 below the average price for the 10-year base period. In each of 
the three succeeding years wholesale prices decUned until in 1897 they 
reached 89.7; that is, 10.3 per cent below the average price for the 
10-year period. In each of the 3 years next succeeding wholesale 
prices advanced, in 1900 reaching 110.5. In 1901 wholesale prices 
dropped back to 108.5. The next year, however, marked an increase, 
prices in 1902 being on an average a restoration of the prices in 1890, 
namely, 112.9. In 1903 prices advanced to 113.6. The next year, 
1904, showed a sUght decUne, nearly back to the prices of 1890 and 
1902. In 1905 prices advanced to 115.9; in 1906 prices advanced 
to 122.5; in 1907 prices advanced again, reaching 129.5, a higher 
level than in any other year of the 19 years covered by the investiga- 
tion. In 1908 prices decUned to 122.8 or 22.8 per cent above the 
average price for the 10 years from 1890 to 1899. 

The last column of the table (page 204) shows that the price in 1908 
was 5.2 per cent below the price in 1907, 8.8 per cent above the price 
in 1890, and 36.9 per cent above the price in 1897, the year of lowest 
average prices within the last 19 years. 

The relative prices appearing in this table are based on 251 articles 
in 1890 and 1891, on 253 articles in 1892, on 255 articles in 1893, on 
256 articles in 1894, on 258 articles from 1906 to 1908, on 259 articles 
in 1895, 1904, and 1905, on 260 articles in 1896 and from 1899 to 1903, 
and on 261 articles in 1897 and 1898. 

Having shown the movement in wholesale prices for the period 
from 1890 to 1908 in all commodities taken as a whole, a table is 
given showing the movement in each of the 9 groups previously 
referred to. This table gives for each group the relative prices and 
the per cent of increase or, in a few instances, decrease of prices for 
1908, as compared with the prices for each preceding year. 
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RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1800 TO 1908, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE: 
IN PRICES FOR 1908 OVER PRICES FOR EACH PRECEDING YEAR, BY GROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES. 





Farm products. 


Food, etc. 


Cloths and cloth- 
ing. 


Fuel and light- 
ing. 


M<stals and im- 
plements. 


Year. 


Rela- 
tive 
prlce.(«) 


Percent 

of 
increase 
in 1908 
over each 
preced- 
ing year. 


Relar 

tive 

price.(a) 


Percent 

of 
increase 
in 1908 
over each 
preced- 
ing year. 


Rela- 
tive 
prioe.(«) 


Percent 

of 
increase 
in 1908 
over each 
preced- 
ing year 


Rela- 
tive 
prlce.(a) 


Percent 

of 
increase 
in 1908 
over each 
preced- 
ing year. 


Rela- 
tive 
price.(o) 


Percent- 

of 
increase 
in 1908 
over eacb 
preced- 
ing year. 


1890 

1801 

1892 

1803 

1894 

1805 

1896 

1897 

1808 

1809 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 


110.0 
121.5 
111.7 
107.9 
95.9 
03.3 
78.3 
86.2 
96.1 
100.0 
109.5 
116.9 
130.5 
118.8 
126.3 
124.2 
123.6 
137.1 
133.1 


21.0 

9.5 

19.2 

23.4 

3&8 

42.7 

70.0 

56.2 

3&5 

33.1 

21.6 

13.9 

2.0 

12.0 

6.5 

7.2 

7.7 

62.9 


112.4 
115.7 
103.6 
110.2 
99.8 
94.6 
83.8 
87.7 
94.4 
98.3 
104.2 
105.9 
111.3 
107.1 
107.2 
108.7 
112.6 
117.8 
120.6 


7.3 

4.2 

16.4 

9.4 

20.8 

27.5 

43.9 

37.5 

27.8 

22.7 

15.7 

13.9 

8.4 

12.6 

12.5 

10.9 

7.1 

2.4 


113.5 
111.3 
109.0 
107.2 
06.1 
02.7 
91.3 
91.1 
93.4 
96.7 
106.8 
101.0 
102.0 
106.6 
109.8 
112.0 
120.0 
126.7 
116.9 


3.0 

5.0 

7.2 

9.0 

21.6 

26.1 

28.0 

28.3 

25.2 

20.9 

9.5 

15.7 

14.6 

9.7 

6.5 

4.4 

62.6 

67.7 


104.7 
102.7 
101.1 
100.0 
92.4 
98.1 
104.3 
96.4 
95.4 
105.0 
120.9 
119.5 
134.3 
149.3 
132.6 
128.8 
131.9 
135.0 
13a 8 


24.9 

27.4 

29.4 

30.8 

41.6 

33.3 

25.4 

35.7 

37.1 

24.6 

8.2 

9.5 

62.6 

612.4 

61.4 

1.6 

6.8 

63.1 


119.2 
11K7 
106.0 

ioa7 

9a7 
02.0 
93.7 
86.6 
86.4 
114.7 
120.5 
111.9 
117.2 
117.6 
109.6 
122.5 
135.2 
143.4 
125.4 


6.7 
12.3. 

ia3 

24.5^ 
38.J 
36.3- 
33.8^ 
44.8: 
46.1 

9.$. 

4.1 
12. » 

7. a 

14.4 

2.4 

67.2 

612.6. 


















Lumber and 
building ma- 
terials. 


Drugs and 
chemicals. 


House furnishing 
goods. 


Miscellaneous. 


All commodities.. 


Year. 


Rela- 
tive 
prlce.(a) 


Percent 

of 
increase 
in 1908 
over each 
preced- 
ing X®^* 


Rela- 
tive 
price.(a) 


Percent 

of 
increase 
in 1908 
over each 
preced- 
ing year. 


Rela- 
tive 
price.(a) 


Percent 

of 
increase 
in 1908 
over each 
preced- 
ing year. 


Rela- 
tive 
price.(o) 


Percent 

of 
increase 
in 1908 
over each 
preced- 
ing year. 


Rela- 

Uve 

prlce.(o) 


Percent 

of 
increase, 
in 1908 
over eaclk 
preced- 
ing year. 


1890 

1891 

18B2 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1806 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 


111.8 
108.4 
102.8 
101.9 
96.3 
94.1 
93.4 
90.4 
05.8 
105.8 
115.7 
116.7 
118.8 
121.4 
122.7 
127.7 
140.1 
146.9 
133.1 


19.1 
22.8 
29.5 
30.6 
38.2 
41.4 
42.5 
47.2 
38.9 
25.8 
15.0 
14.1 
12.0 
9.6 
8.5 
4.2 
65.0 
69.4 


110.2 
103.6 
102.9 
100.5 
89.8 
87.9 
92.6 
94.4 
106.6 
111.3 
115.7 
115.2 
114.2 
112.6 
110.0 
109.1 
101.2 
109.0 
110.4 


0.2 

6.6 

7.3 

9.9 

22.9 

25.6 

19.2 

16.9 

3.6 

6.8 

64.6 

64.2 

63.3 

62.0 

.4 

1.2 

9.1 

.7 


lll.l 
110.2 
106.5 
104.9 
100.1 
06.5 
94.0 
89.8 
92.0 
95.1 
106.1 
110.9 
112.2 
113.0 
111.7 
109.1 
111.0 
118.5 
114.0 


2.6 

3.4 

7.0 

8.7 

13.9 

18.1 

21.3 

26.9 

23.9 

19.9 

7.4 

2.8 

1.6 

.9 

2.1 

4.5 

2.7 

63.8 


110.3 
109.4 
106.2 
105.9 
99.8 
94.5 
91.4 
92.1 
92.4 
97.7 
109.8 
107.4 
114.1 
113.6 
111.7 
112.8 
121.1 
127.1 
119.9 


8.7 

9.6 

12.9 

13.2 

20.1 

26.9 

31.2 

30.2 

29.8 

22.7 

9.2 

11.6 

6.1 

5.5 

7.3 

6.3 

61.0 

65.7 


112.9 
111.7 
106.1 
105.6 
96.1 
93.6 
90.4 
89.7 
93.4 
101.7 
110.5 
108.5 
112.0 
113.6 
113.0 
116.9 
122.5 
129.5 
122.8 


8.8- 
9.» 
15.7 
16.3- 
27.8 
81.2 
36.» 
36. {h 
31.6 
20.7 
11.1 
13.2 

&1 

a7 

6.0- 

.2 

65.2: 















o Average price for 1800-1809-100.0. 
79828— Bull. 81—09 2 



6 Decrease. 
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In this table the average relative prices of farm products are based 
on 16 articles from 1890 to 1907 and on 20 articles in 1908; of food, 
etc., on 53 articles from 1890 to 1892 and from 1904 to 1907, 54 from 
1893 to 1903 and on 57 in 1908; of cloths and clothing, on 66 in 1908, 
on 70 articles in 1890 and 1891, 72 in 1892, 73 in 1893 and 1894, 75 
m 1895, 1896, 1906, and 1907, and 76 from 1897 to 1905; of fuel and 
lighting, on 13 articles; of metals and implements, on 37 articles 
from 1890 to 1893, 38 in 1894 and 1895 and from 1899 to 1908, and 
39 from 1896 to 1898; of lumber and building materials, on 26 articles 
from 1890 to 1894, 27 from 1895 to 1907 and on 28 in 1908; of drugs 
and chemicals, on 9 articles; of house furnishing goods, on 14 articles, 
and of miscellaneous, on 13 articles. 

A study of the table shows that the group of farm products reached 
the lowest average in 1896 and the highest in 1907; that of food, 
etc., the lowest in 1896 and the highest in 1908; that of cloths and 
clothing, the lowest in 1897 and the highest in 1907; that of fuel 
and lighting, the lowest in 1894 and the highest in 1903; that of 
metals and implements, the lowest in 1898 and the highest in 1907; 
that of lumber and building materials, the lowest in 1897 and the 
highest in 1907; that of drugs and chemicals, the lowest in 1895 and 
the highest in 1900; that of house furnishing goods, the lowest in 
1897 and the highest in 1907, while in the miscellaneous group the 
lowest average was reached in 1896 and the highest in 1907. The 
average for all commodities combined, as before stated, was lowest 
in 1897 and highest in 1907. Of the nine groups, it is seen that one 
reached its lowest point in 1894, one in 1895, three in 1896, three in 
1897, and one in 1898. The highest point was reached by one group 
in 1900, by one in 1903, by six in 1907, and by one group in 1908. 

In order to follow the movement in the two great classes — raw 
and manufactured commodities — the following table has been pre- 
pared. The articles included under each of the two groups are indi- 
cated on page 198. 
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SSLATIVS PRICES OF RAW AND OF MANUFACTURED COMMODITIES, 1800 TO 1008. AND 
PER CENT OF INCREASE IN PRICES FOR 1008 OVER PRICES FOR EACH PRECEDING 
YEAR. 





Raw oomiDodmes. 


Manufactured com- . „ ««^^«^i*.«„ 
moditles. AH commodlUes. 


Year. 


Remtlve 

price. (•) 


Per cent of 
increase in 
1008 over 
each preced- 
ing year. 


Rdative 
price, (o) 


Per cent of 
increase in 
1908 over 

ingyear. 


Relative 
price. (•) 


Per cent of 
increase in 
1908 over 
each preced- 
ing year. 


1880 


115.0 
lia3 
107.0 
104 4 
03.2 
01.7 
84.0 
87.6 
040 
106.0 
111.0 
111.4 
122.4 
122.7 
110.7 
121.2 
126.5 
133.4 
125w5 


9.1 

7,0 

16.3 

2a2 

347 

36.0 

49.4 

43.3 

33.5 

1&5 

12.2 

12.7 

2.5 

2.3 

48 

3.6 

*.8 

k5.0 


112.3 
110.6 
105.6 
105.9 
06.8 
940 
01.0 

oai 

93.3 

ioa7 

110.2 
107.8 

uao 

11L5 
111.3 
114 6 
121.6 
128.6 
122.2 


as 

10.5 
15.7 
15.4 
2&2 
3a 
33.0 
35.6 
31.0 
21.4 
10.0 
13.4 

ia5 

0.6 
0.8 

a6 

.6 
&5.0 


112.0 
111.7 
106.1 
105.6 
O&l 
03.6 
00.4 
80.7 
03.4 
101.7 

iia5 

106.5 
112.0 
113.6 
113.0 
115.0 
122.5 
120.5 
122.8 


8.8 


1801 


9.9 


1802 


15.7 


1803 


16.3 


18M 


27.8 


1886 


8L3 


J8». 


35.8 


1897 


36.9 


1898 


31.5 


1890 


20.7 


1900 


11.1 


Iffn 


13.2 


1902 


8.8 


1008 


&1 


1004 


8.7 


1006 


&0 


1906 


.2 


1907 


^5.2 


1906 













« Average price for 1800-180»=100.0. 



^Decrease. 



Jn 1890, when prices in general were high, the relative prices of 
raw commodities were higher than those of manufactured commod- 
ities and remained so until 1893, when prices of raw commodities 
declined and those of manufactured commodities were slightly above 
the prices of 1892. From 1894 to 1896 there was a marked decline 
in both groups, the raw commodities being lower than the manu- 
factured in each of these years. In 1897 raw commodities advanced 
and manufactured declined. From 1898 to 1900 there was a decided 
advance in both groups each year, raw commodities advancing to a 
higher point than manufactured. In 1901 there was a very slight 
decline in raw and a more marked decline in manufactured com- 
modities. In 1902 both raw and manufactured commodities made 
a decided advance, raw commodities much the greater, and in 1903 
both slightly advanced. In 1904 both raw and manufactured com- 
modities declined slightly, but in 1905 both raw and manufactured 
commodities advanced. In 1906 both raw and manufactured com- 
modities made a sharp advance, and another advance, equally great, 
was made in both groups in 1907, when both raw and manufactured 
commodities reached the highest point during the 19 years consid- 
ered. In 1908 both raw and manufactured commodities declined. 

For the 19 years included in this table, with the single exception 
of 1893, it will be seen that during the years of high prices raw com- 
modities were higher than manufactured commodities, and during 
the years of low prices, with the exception of 1898, raw commodities 
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were lower than manufactured commodities. This is clearly shown 
in the graphic table which follows: 

RELATIVE PRICES OF RAW AND MANUFACTURED COMMODITIES 

1890 TO 1908. 

[Averago prlco for 1890 to 1899=100.0.] 
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PRICES OF COMMODITIES, BY MONTHS, JANUARY, 1904, 
TO DECEMBER, 1908. 

An opportunity is given below to study the movement in prices 
in each of the 9 groups before named, month by month for a few 
years back, in a table showing the relative prices in each group and 
for all commodities for each month from January, 1904, to December, 
1908, inclusive: 

RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES FOR EACH MONTH, 1904 TO 1908, BY GROUPS. 
[Average price for 1890-1899-100.0.] 



Date. 


Farm 
prod- 
ucts. 


Food, 
etc 


Cloths 
and 

cloth- 
ing. 


Fuel 
and 
light- 
ing. 


Metals 

and 
imple- 
ments. 


Lum- 
ber and 

build- 
ing ma- 
terials. 


chem- 
icals. 


House 

fur- 
nLsliing 
goods. 


Mis- 
cellft- 
neous. 


AU 
com- 
modi- 
ties. 


ieo4. 

January 


120.8 
127.2 
130.3 
129.2 
127.6 
126.8 
125.2 
125.3 
126.0 
125.4 
126.4 
122.2 


106.3 
108.3 
106.7 
107.4 
105.2 
105.1 
105.2 
106.3 
106.5 
107.8 
110.2 
111.4 


110.4 
112.1 
111.9 
111.7 
110.9 
110.5 
108.8 
106.6 
106.4 
108.4 
108.3 
106.6 


143.6 
141.9 
138.7 
130.6 
129.1 
129.4 
127.8 
128.2 
128.8 
129.1 
130.8 
133.9 


108.9 
109.0 
109.6 
111.0 
110.6 
109.3 
108.6 
108.3 
107.6 
107.7 
110.7 
113.4 


123.6 
124.4 
123.5 
123.6 
123.9 
126.5 
124.4 
123.6 
120.4 
119.6 
119.4 
120.1 


111.7 
110.4 
110.6 
111.8 
112.3 
110.6 
109.9 
109.6 
106.6 
108.2 
107.7 
109.1 


111.9 
111.5 
111.5 
111.5 
111.8 
111.8 
111.8 
111.8 
111.8 
111.8 
111.8 
111.8 


110.2 
111.2 
112.9 
112.6 
112.7 
111.6 
112.9 
111.6 
111.2 
111.6 
109.7 
111.5 


113.2 


February 


114.4 


Man* 


114.6 


April 


114.0 


May 


113.2 


J^ine 


112.9 


July 


112.0 


August 


112. 0' 


Sepiteinber 


112.0 


October 


111.8 


November 


112.7 




113.6 






Average, 1904.. 


126.2 


107.2 


109.8 


132.6 


109.6 


122.7 


110.0 


111.7 


111.7 


113.0 


1905. 

January.. 


124.1 
125.9 
127.1 
127.0 
125.2 
126.2 
128.9 
126.3 
120.4 
120.1 
119.7 
121.8 


112.2 
113.6 
110.3 
109.0 
104.6 
102.7 
103.2 
105.9 
106.3 
108.8 
110.2 
112.1 


109.6 
106.5 
108.7 
106.8 
109.0 
110.1 
111.6 
113.8 
114.5 
115.2 
116.1 
117.1 


130.8 
132.8 
130.5 
125.8 
124.0 
124.4 
124.3 
125.3 
126.5 
132.2 
134.5 
134.7 


115.2 
119.7 
122.6 
122.5 
122.3 
121.2 
120.8 
122.3 
123.2 
124.2 
126.3 
129.3 


120.1 
121.9 
120.7 
122.8 
124.5 
130.7 
128.0 
131.6 
131.9 
133.4 
134.2 
132.1 


108.9 
109.4 
110.0 
110.5 
109.0 
106.8 
106.4 
106.1 
110.0 
110.2 
109.6 
108.8 


109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 


111.2 
113.8 
114.6 
113.9 
112.1 
112.9 
110.6 
111.6 
111.8 
112.6 
113.3 
115.1 


114.0 


February 


116.2 


March... 


114.9 


ADril 


114.6 


May!::::::::::::::::: 


113.6 


June 


114.1 


July 


114.3 


August 


116.0 


September 


116.7 


October 


117.6 




118.7 


December 


119.8 






Average, 1905. . 


124.2 


108.7 


112.0 


128.8 


122.5 


127.7 


109.1 


109.1 


112.8 


115.9 


leoe. 

January 


119.5 
118.7 
119.4 
122.5 
124.2 
126.2 
124.0 
122.8 
123.8 
125.2 
126.9 
130.0 


112.3 
112.2 
111.7 
111.0 
109.8 
lll.l 
112.3 
113.2 
112.4 
112.7 
115.8 
118.2 


119.4 
119.5 
119.6 
119.3 
119.5 
119.4 
119.3 
119.3 
119.7 
120.3 
121.6 
122.2 


134.0 
131.3 
130.9 
131.7 
129.9 
128.6 
129.7 
131.3 
131.9 
132.2 
134.5 
136.5 


131.0 
131.6 
131.5 
m.3 
132.3 
133.2 
133.1 
133.2 
135.4 
139.3 
143.6 
146.9 


136.0 
138.4 
139.6 
139.2 
140.4 
139.8 
141.6 
139.9 
141.0 
141.1 
141.6 
143.3 


102.9 
101.5 
101.2 
101.0 
100.2 
100.3 
100.3 
101.6 
100.9 
100.7 
100.7 
102.9 


106.8 
108.8 
108.8 
108.8 
108.8 
108.8 
112.1 
112.1 
112.1 
112.7 
116.0 
115.0 


118.6 
118.9 
118.1 
117.6 
121.3 
122.2 
122.6 
123.0 
121.4 
120.3 
123.4 
126.8 


120. 


Februsu*y 


121. 


March 


121. 


April 


121. 


May.::::::::::::::::: 


121. 


June . , . . 


121. 


July 


122., 


August 


122.3 


September 


122.6 


October 


123.6 


November 


126.7 


December 


127.6 






Average, 1906.. 


123.6 


112.6 


120.0 


131.9 


135.2 


140.1 


101.2 


III.O 


121.1 


122.5 
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RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES FOR EACH MONTH, 1004 TO 1908, BY GROUPS- 

Coodaded. 

[Ayence price for 1800-1890- lOOU).} 



Date. 



FaiTO 
prod- 



1007. 



February 

March 

April 

f»y 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

NoTunber 

Deoember 

Average, 1907 

leos. 

Janoary 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Deoember 

Average, 1906 



120.0 
134.6 
U&4 
136.5 
130.9 
144.2 
140.6 
141.0 
145.6 
144.4 
12B.0 
128.3 



137.1 



120.8 
128.8 
134.2 
136.0 
134.0 
132.8 
134.0 
133.8 
132.7 
133.0 
133.5 
135.2 



133.1 



Feod, 

etc 



117.0 
118.2 
116.7 
113.0 
113.8 
115.2 
114.0 
115.3 
117.4 
123 5 
123.8 
120.8 



117.8 



12a 6 
110.8 
120.2 
121.3 
118.2 
120.3 
120.2 
12a 
121.0 
122.6 
121.0 
124.4 



uaa 



Cloths 
and 

cloth- 
ing. 



123.3 
123.0 
134.6 
125.3 
125.0 
126.0 
128.0 
128.3 
120.2 
128.8 
128.2 
127.1 



126.7 



134.0 
121.3 
110.0 
118.5 
117.6 
114.7 
114.5 
114.4 
114.2 
114.2 
114.8 
115.6 



Fuel 
and 
light- 
ing. 



135.8 
136.6 
135.5 
132.1 
132.6 
131.2 
132.0 
134.1 
135.2 
130.0 
130.0 
133.6 



135.0 



134.3 
132.5 
132.0 
128.5 
127.8 
120.0 
120.2 
130.2 
130.4 
130.7 
131.0 
132.5 



U6.0 iaa8 



Metals 

and 

imple- 

mttits. 



147.0 
140.1 
148.8 
148.6 
148.8 
148.1 
146.0 
142.7 
14a 8 
135.4 
133.3 
120.8 



143.4 



127.4 
136.7 
125.0 
125. 
125.8 
121.8 
124.0 
134.5 
124.7 
124.8 
125.1 
125.7 



135.4 



ber and 
build- 
ing ma- 
terials. 



146.0 
147.3 
140.1 
15a 5 
150.4 
140.8 
140.2 
140.0 
147.2 
144.0 
142.2 
137.2 



146.0 



138.0 
138.1 
135.2 
135.0 
131.6 
138.8 
128.8 
130.0 
130. 4 
131.1 
133.3 
136.3 



133.1 



Drugs 
and 

chem- 
Icab. 



108.1 
103.5 
103.4 
106.0 
104.8 
104.4 
106.1 
110. 1 
UO.l 
116.7 
115.8 
113.4 



109.6 



100.5 
111.1 

iiao 

110.3 
107.1 
106.4 
112.7 
112.1 
111.2 
100.7 

iia2 
iiao 



iia4 



House 

fur- 
nishing 
goods. 



115.0 
115.0 
117.2 
117.6 
117.5 
118.5 
110.6 
12a 5 
12a6 
120.5 

i2a2 

120.2 



118.5 



117.0 
117.0 
117.0 
117.0 
117.0 
114.5 
114.1 
111.2 
111.2 
111.2 

iia5 
lias 



114.0 



Mis- 
eella- 
neous. 



136.0 
133.8 
138.5 
128.0 
130.5 
128.8 
13a 3 
127.6 
137.8 
130.5 
134.3 
12a 6 



127.1 



122.6 
121.4 
120.1 
12a 6 
121.0 
121.1 
121.5 
118.0 
118.5 
118.2 
116.7 
117.1 



All 



modi- 
tiea. 



137.0 

i3ao 

120.4 
120.1 
130.6 
13a 1 

i3as 

130.3 

13a 8 

131.0 
128.9 
126.4 



110.0 



120.5 



125.7 
134.4 
124.2 
134.0 
122.4 
121.5 
121.7 
121.4 
121.8 
133.1 
122.1 
123.6 



132.8 



In this table the average relatiye prices of farm products are based 
on 16 articles from 1904 to 1907 and on 20 articles in 1908; of food, 
etc., on 53 articles from 1904 to 1907 and on 57 articles in 1908; of 
cloths and clothing, on 76 articles in 1904 and 1905, on 75 articles in 
1906 and 1907, and on 66 articles in 1908; of fuel and lighting, on 13 
articles; of metals and implements, on 38 articles; of lumber and 
building materials, on 27 articles from 1904 to 1907, and on 28 articles 
in 1908; of drugs and chemicals, on 9 articles; of house furnishing 
goods, on 14 articles, and of miscellaneous, on 13 articles. The aver- 
age relative prices of all commodities are based on 259 articles in 1904 
and 1905, and on 258 articles from 1906 to 1908. 

The table shows that in the five-year period the group of farm 
products reached the lowest average in February, 1906, and the high- 
est in September, 1907; that of food, etc., the lowest in Jime, 1905, 
and the highest in December, 1908; that of cloths and clothing, the 
lowest in November, 1904, and the highest in September, 1907; that 
of fuel and lighting, the lowest in May, 1905, and the highest in Janu- 
ary, 1904; that of metals and implements, the lowest in September, 
1904, and the highest in February, 1907; that of lumber and building 
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materials^ the lowest in November, 1904, and the highest in April, 
1907; that of drugs and chemicals, the lowest in May, 1906, and the 
highest in August and September, 1907; that of house furnishing 
goods, the lowest, January to June, 1906, and the highest in August, 
September, and October, 1907; while in the miscellaneous group the 
lowest average was reached in November, 1904, and the highest in 
July, 1907. It is interesting to see that during the five years the rela- 
tive price of no single group was as low as the base — that is, the aver- 
age price for the ten-year period from 1890 to 1899. Farm products 
were from 18.7 per cent to 45.5 per cent above base (average price 
for the ten-year period, 1890 to 1899); food, etc., from 2.7 per cent 
to 24.4 per cent above base; cloths and clothing, from 8.3 per cent to 
29.2 per cent above base; fuel and lighting, from 24 per cent to 43.6 
per cent above base; metals and implements, from 7.6 per cent to 49.1 
per cent above base; lumber and building materials, from 19.4 per 
cent to 50.5 per cent above base; drugs and chemicals, from 0.2 per 
cent to 19.1 per cent above base; house furnishing goods, from 8.8 per 
cent to 20.5 per cent above base; the miscellaneous group, from 9.7 
per cent to 30.3 per cent above base; and all commodities combined, 
from 11.8 per cent to 3 1 .0 per cent above base. All commodities com- 
bined reached the lowest average for these years in October, 1904, and 
the highest in October, 1907. 

The coiu^e of prices, by months, during the years 1904 to 1908 as 
represented by all commodities is clearly shown in the graphic table 
on page 212. 

The following table shows the movement in the wholesale prices 
of raw commodities and of manufactured commodities month by 
month from January, 1904, to December, 1908. A description of the 
two classes may be foimd on page 198. 

RELATIVE PRICES OF RAW COMMODITIES, MANUFACTURED COMMODITIES, AND ALL 
COMMODITIES, FOR EACH MONTH, 1904 TO 1908. 

[Average price for 1890-1899-100.0.] 



Date. 


Raw 

commod- 

iUes. 


Manuffto- 
tured 

oommod- 
iUes. 


All 
commod- 
ities. 


ieo4. 

JaiMiary . 


121.8 
123.6 
123.2 
121.1 
119.7 
118.6 
117.5 
118.7 
119.1 
117.3 
120.7 
122.1 


111.1 
112.2 
112.5 
112.3 
111.6 
111.5 
110.7 
110.4 
110.3 
110.5 
110.8 
111.5 


113.2 


February .... 


114.4 


March 


114.6 


April .. . 


114.0 


1^!::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 


113.2 


June 


112.9 


July 


112.0 


August 


112.0 


September 


112.0 


October 


111.8 


November 


112.7 


December 


113.5 






Average,1904 


119.7 1 111-3 


113.0 
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RELATIVB PRICES OF RAW COMMODITIES, MANUFACTURED COMMODITIES, AND 
ALL COMMODITIES, FOR EACH MONTH, 1934 TO 1938— Concluded. 



[Average price for 1890-1899-100.0.] 








Date. 


Haw 
Itles. 


Manufa<v 
tured 

commod- 
ities. 

111.9 
113.1 
113.1 
113.4 
112.5 
113.3 
113.3 
115.4 
116.0 
116.6 
117.5 
118.2 


All 
commod- 
ities. 


1905. 

January 


123.0 
124.1 
122.6 
119 6 
118.2 
117.4 
118.4 
118.4 
119.6 
122.1 
123.8 
120.3 


114-0 


February 


115 2 


March 


114 


April 


114-6 


fiSy.::. :.:..::::. ..::..: ::::::::::::::::.::::::::::::::::::. 


113 6 


June 


114.1 


July 


114.3 


August 


116 


September 


116.7 


October 


117.6 


November 


118- 7 


December 


119.8 






Average, 1005 


121.2 


114.6 


. 115.9 






1906. 

JMi^ary , ... 


125.6 
124.4 
123.0 
124.7 
123.6 
124.9 
124.9 
125.4 
126.3 
128.4 
132.4 
135.6 


119.7 
120.3 
120.6 
120.1 
120 

120 9 

121 5 
121 5 
121.8 
122.4 
124-1 
125.6 


120.8 


February ... 


121 1 


March... -• 

April 


121 1 
121 


May.:: 


121 2 


June 

July 


121 6 

122 1 


Aug;ust 


122 3 


September 


122 6 


October 


123 5 


November ' 


125.7 


December 


127.6 






Average, 1906 


126.5 


121.6 


122 5 






ieo7. 

January. , . 


134.7 
136.1 
136.2 
133.9 
136.0 
136.9 
134.2 
132.3 
132.8 
134.3 
128.1 
124.2 


126.3 
127.3 
127.8 
128.0 

128 
128.5 

129 4 

129 7 

130 3 
130 2 
129.1 
127.0 


127.9 


February.: 


129 


March 


129.4 


April 


129.1 


fiSy.:. .:.:::::. .:::.:: :...:.:::.::::::.::::::::.:::::::::: 


129.6 


June 


130 1 


July 


130 3 


August 


130 2 


Septembeor 


130 8 


October 


131.0 


November 


128 9 


December 


126.4 






Average, 1907 


133.4 


128 G 


129.5 






ieo8. 

January 


124.3 
123.9 
125.2 
124.0 
122.4 
123.8 
124.8 
125.3 
125.6 
127.1 
127.8 
132.2 


126.1 
124.7 
124.0 
124.0 
122.4 
121.1 
120.9 
120 5 
120.9 
120.9 
120.8 
121.5 


125.7 


February 


124.4 


March. 


124 2 


April 


124.0 


MV.*::ii:i:';i'-^----*-".-.; -•■■ - - '■• 


122 4 


June r,-.-,-r , - 


121.5 


July 


121.7 


August 


121.4 


September 


121.8 


October . 


122.1 


November 


122 1 


December 


123 6 






Average, 1908 


125.5 


122.2 


122. a 







The price of raw commodities reached the lowest average for these 
years in October, 1904, and the highest in June, 1907; manufactured 
commodities reached the lowest point in September, 1904^ and the 
highest in September, 1907. The average price for raw commodities 
ranged from 17.3 per cent to 36.9 per cent above the base, while the 
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average for manufactured commodities ranged from 10.3 per cent to 
30.3 per cent above the base price. 

The course of prices of raw and manufactured commodities from 
1904 to 1908 is shown, by fiaouths, in the graphic table which foUows: 



pH 


bi ^ - 


5U •"■--1^ \ 


O 


.r"""::::i:x;:::L:::::::::::: 


rH 


3' 




' i 


§ 


- ^—t.'^ I 


U 


ss- ^<^^ X 




'.j;____^ 


2S 


._j:______^. 


81 

OS 


'---—X 


..., 




' _.,:l.\ 


Is 


,>_l 


» 1 








5S( ^> 1 


1 . ^ 


O 






X X-. 




% .^:l___,/__. 


.„ C \.-.. 


-^ 


.^ . - - ^ ^ 


h^ 











INFLUENCES AFFECTING PRICED. 

No attempt has been made in any way to investigate the causes 
of the rise and fall of prices. The aim has been to give the prices 
as they actually prevailed in the market. The causes are too com- 
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pleXy the relative influence of each too uncertain, in some cases in- 
volving too many economic questions, to permit their discussion in 
connection with the present article. It will be sufficient to enumer- 
ate some of the influences that cause changes in prices. Such 
influences include variations in harvest, which not only contract or 
expand the supply and consequently tend to increase or decrease the 
price of a commodity, but also decrease or increase, to a greater or less 
degree, the purchasing power of such communities as are dependent 
in whole or in part upon such commodity; changes in demand due to 
changes in fashions, seasons, etc.; legislation altering internal-revenue 
taxes, import duties, or bounties; inspection as to purity or adul- 
teration; use of other articles as substitutes — as, for instance, an 
advance in the price of beef will cause an increased consumption of 
pork and mutton and, it may be added, a probable increase in the 
price of both pork and mutton; improvements in methods of produc- 
tion which will tend to give either a better article for the same price 
or an equal article for a lower price; cheapening of transportation or 
handling; speculative manipulation of the supply or of the raw 
product; commercial panic or depression; expanding or contracting 
credit; overproduction; unusual demand owing to steady employ- 
ment of consxraiers; short supply owing to disputes between labor 
and capital in industries of limited producing capacity, as in the 
anthracite coal industry in 1902; organization or combination of 
mills or producers, thus enabling, on the one hand, a greater or 
less control of prices or, on the other hand, economies in production 
or in transportation charges through the ability to supply the article 
from the point of production or manufacture nearest the purchaser. 
So far as individual commodities are concerned, no conclusion can 
safely be formed as to causes without an examination of the possible 
influence of several — in some cases, perhaps all — of these causes. 
For example, the various internal-revenue and tariff acts have, in 
a marked degree, no doubt affected the prices of proof spirits, of 
tobacco, and of sugar. But, on the other hand, they have not been 
alone in their influences, and it probably would not in all cases be 
accurate to give the change of tax or duty as representing the measure 
of a certain and definite influence on the prices of those commodities. 

EXPLANATION OF TABLES. 

The general statistical tables of this report are five in number, 
entitled as follows: 

I. — ^Wholesale prices of commodities in 1908. 

11. — Monthly actual and relative prices of commodities in 1908 and 
base prices (average for 1890-1899). 

in. — Monthly relative prices of commodities in 1908. 
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IV. — Average yearly actual and relative prices of commodities, 
1890 to 1908, and base prices (average for 1890-1899). 

V. — Yearly relative prices of commodities, 1890 to 1908. 

Table L — Wholesale prices of commodities in 1908, pages 2^9 to Z99. — 
This table shows in detail the actual *prices in 1908, as obtained for the 
several conmiodities embraced by this report. There is not space 
within a bulletin article to republish in full the actual prices for all 
commodities from 1890 down to 1907. Such prices may be found, 
however, in preceding March Bulletins of this Bureau, as follows: 

Prices from 1890 to 1901 in Bulletin No. 39. 

Prices for 1902 in Bulletin No. 45. 

Prices for 1903 in Bulletin No. 51. 

Prices for 1904 in Bulletin No. 57. 

Prices for 1905 in Bulletin No. 63. 

Prices for 1906 in Bulletin No. 69. 

Prices for 1907 in Bulletin No. 75. 

It is important that the greatest care be exercised in the choice of 
conmiodities in order that a simple average of their relative prices 
shall show a general price level. In the present compilation 258 com- 
modities are shown, and it has been the aim of the Bureau to select 
only important and representative articles in each group. The use 
of a large number of articles, carefully selected, minimizes the effect 
on the general price level of an unusual change in the price of any 
one article or of a few articles. It will be seen that more than one 
series of prices have been given in the case of articles of great impor- 
tance. This has been done for the purpose of giving weight to these 
important conmiodities, no other method of accomplishing this 
having been found satisfactory by the Bureau. The same means 
have been employed by Mr. Sauerbeck in his EngUsh prices, as 
explained in Bulletin No. 39, and the approximate accuracy of the 
same, as an indication of the variation of prices, has been proved 
by various tests based on the amount of production, etc. 

Various methods of weighting have been attempted in connection 
with compilations of relative prices. One method employed by Euro- 
pean statisticians is to measure the importance of each commodity by 
its annual consumption by the entire nation, the annual consumption 
being foimd by adding to the home production the amount imported 
and subtracting the amount exported. The method employed by the 
Bureau of Labor in its publication of Retail Prices of Food in the 
Eighteenth Annual Report and in Bulletins 59, 65, 71, and 77, con- 
sisted in giving to the various articles of food an importance based 
upon their average consumption in normal families. While it was 
possible to determine the relative importance as far as the consump- 
tion of food is concerned, there are, of course, many commodities the 
importance of which can not be measured by this method. The 
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impossibility of securing even approximately accurate figures for 
annual consumption in the United States of the commodities included 
in this compilation renders this method unavailable for the Bureau. 

It has been thought best in the present series of index numbers, 
after a careful consideration of all methods of weighting, to use simply 
a large number of representative staple articles, selecting them in 
such a manner as to make them, to a large extent, weight themselves. 
Upon a casual examination it may seem that by this method a com- 
paratively unimportant commodity — such, for instance, as tea — has 
been given the same weight or importance as one of the more impor- 
tant conmiodities, such as wheat. A closer examination, however, 
discloses the fact that tea enters into no other commodity under con- 
sideration, while wheat is not only quoted as the raw material, but 
enters into the two descriptions of wheat flour, the two descriptions 
of crackers, and the three descriptions of loaf bread. 

In securing these prices an effort has been made to include staple 
commodities only. In a number of instances it was found possible 
to continue prices for the same commodities that were included in the 
Report on Wholesale Prices, Wages, and Transportation, submitted 
by Mr. Aldrich from the Senate Committee on Finance, March 3, 1893' 
Many articles which were included in that report are no longer manu' 
factured, or, if still manufactured, have ceased to be important 
factors in the market. On the other hand, a number of articles not 
shown in that report have become of such importance as to render 
necessary their inclusion in any study of the course of prices. 

Although in the case of commodities of great importance more than 
one series of quotations have been used, in no case has an article of a 
particular description been represented by more than one series of 
quotations from the same market. For this reason the terms "series 
of quotations'' and "commodities" have been used interchangeably 
in this report. 

In the record of prices for the nineteen years from 1890 to 1908, 
237 series of quotations have been secured for the entire period and 
an additional 24 for some portion of the period. No quotations are 
shown for imported tin plate since 1898; none are shown for Ashton's 
salt since 1903; none are shown for beaver overcoatings since 1905; 
and none are shown for sun-dried apples, nutmegs, cotton and wool 
blankets, split boots, men's 84-needle hose, linen thread, all-wool 
chinchilla overcoatings, shawls, Atlantic brown sheetings, Hope 
bleached sheetings, and indigo 16-ounce suitings in 1908. Quota- 
tions for horses, mules, live poultry, tobacco, canned com, canned 
peas, canned tomatoes, fresh beef (Chicago), dressed poultry, cab- 
bage, and yellow-pine flooring are shown for the first time in 1908. 
In all there are 258 series of quotations for the year 1908. 
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Material changes in the description of 3 articles were made in 1902, 
of 2 articles in 1903, of 1 article in 1904, of 5 articles in 1905, of 7 
articles in 1906, of 3 articles in 1907, and of 19 articles in 1908. For 
7 of these articles the trade journals no longer supply satisfactory- 
quotations, the manufacture of the particular grades of 10 previously 
quoted has been discontinued by the estabUshments heretofore fur* 
nishing quotations, and for 23 articles the substituted descriptions 
more nearly represent the present demands of the trade. 

In making these substitutions, with few exceptions articles were 
suppUed corresponding as closely as possible to those which were 
previously used. 

The prices quoted in every instance are wholesale prices. Whole- 
sale prices have invariably been used in compilations which have been 
made for the purpose of showing changes in the general price level of 
all commodities. They are more sensitive than retail prices and more 
quickly reflect changes in conditions, and, too, it is much more diffi- 
cult to follow the changes in quality of conmiodities quoted in retail 
prices than in wholesale prices. Retail prices usually follow the 
wholesale, but not always in the same proportion. The margin 
between them ia the case of some commodities is so great that sMght 
changes in the wholesale price do not affect the retail price. Changes 
in the wholesale price, which last for a short time only, do not usually 
result in corresponding changes in the retail price. 

The net cash prices are shown for textiles and all articles whose list 
prices are subject to large and varying discounts. In the case of a 
number of articles, such as white pine, nails, etc., however, whose 
prices are subject to a small discount for cash, no deduction has been 
made. 

The prices have been collected from the best available sources, such 
as standard trade journals, officials of boards of trade, chambers of 
conunerce, and produce exchanges, and leading manufacturers or 
their seUing agents. 

The prices quoted are usually the prices in the New York market, 
except for such articles as have their primary market in some other 
locality. For grains, live stock, etc., for example, Chicago prices are 
quoted; for fish, except sitlmon, Boston prices; for tar, Wilmington, 
N. C, prices; for Elgin creamery butter, Elgin, 111., prices, etc. The 
prices for textiles are the prices in the general distributing markets, 
such as New York, Boston, and Philadelphia; and where no market 
is mentioned in the prefatory note to Table I it should be understood 
that the prices are for the geiieral market. 

The following table shows the different markets and the number of 
articles quoted for each market: 
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NUMBER OF COMMODITIES OR SERIES OF QUOTATIONS 
MARKETS FOR WHICH SECURED. 


IN 1908. CLASSIFIED BY 


Market 


Farm 
prod- 
ucts. 


Food, 
etc. 


Cloths 
and 

cloth- 
ing. 


Fuel 
and 
MRht- 
ing. 


Metals 
and im- 

ple- 
monts. 


l4un- 
berand 

buUd- 
ine ma- 
t^als. 


Drugs 
and 
chem- 
icals. 


Hoose- 

fnr- 
nishlng 
goods. 


MI9. 
celta- 
neous. 


TotaL 


New York 


3 
15 


4C 
G 


2 


9 


21 

1 
1 
7 
4 


23! 


6 


12 


131 


Chicago 


1 
8 




23 


Factory, mine, wells, etc. . . 




3 




3 




10 


Pittsburg 






7 


PhUadelphia 
















4 


Borton... :..:i::::::: 


3 














8 


Trenton, N.J 1 












3 




3 


rinflnnati 






1 


1 





2 


Eastern markets (Bait.. 1 
Boston, N.YM^UJa.)....' 




2 










a 


East St. Louis, 111 i 1 






, 










I 


nglB, ni . . 1 . 


1 
















1 


LaSalle,Rl 






1 










1 


LoQisrille. Ky 


1 














1 


Peoria, 111. 










I 




1 


1 


Washington, D.C 





1 












1 


Witmlngton,' N. C 








1 








1 


General mai^et 






02 





2 




2 




66 












Total 


20 S7 


tffi 


13 


38 


28 i ft 


14 


13 


258 















As regards the description of the commodity it should be stated 
that the greatest care has been taken to secure prices throughout the 
period from 1890 to 1908 for a commodity of precisely the same 
description. Changes in quality are, of course, reflected in prices, 
and for this reason note has been made of any important changes 
which have occurred. In the case of certain commodities, such as 
butter, eggs, etc., prices for the best quality have been taken in 
order to avoid frequent changes in grade. It should also be stated 
in this connection that in the case of commodities for which prices 
were secured from the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter the lowest 
quotations were taken where a range of prices was found, because 
of the fact that in that publication these represent the prices of 
large lots, while the high quotations represent the prices of smaller lots. 

Weekly quotations have been secured in the case of all articles 
which are subject to frequent fluctuations in price, such as butter, 
cheese, eggs, grain, live stock, meats, etc. In the case of articles 
whose prices are more stable, monthly or yearly quotations have 
been taken. The following table shows the number of series of 
weekly, monthly, and yearly price quotations: 

NUMBER OF COMMODITIES OR SERIES OF QUOTATIONS. CLASSIFIED AS TO THEIR 
FREQUENCY OF QUOTATION IN 1908. 





Farm 
prod- 
ucts. 


Food, 
etc. 


aoths 
and 

cloth- 
ing. 


Fuel 
and 
light- 
ing. 


Metals 
and im- 

ple- 
ments. 


Lum- 
ber and 

buUd- 
ing ma- 
terials. 


Drugs 
and 
chem- 
icals. 


nousc- 

fur- 
nishing 
goods. 


Mls- 
ceUa- 
neous. 


Total. 


Weekly 


17 
3 


25 
32 


1 

61 

4 


1 
12 










1 
12 


45 


Monthly 


38 


28 


9 


14 


269 


Yearly. 


4 





















Total 


20 


67 


60 


13 


38 


28 


9 


14 


13 


258 
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The character of each series of quotations as regards frequency is 
shown in all cases in Table I in a prefatory note which states fully the 
date of the quotations and, if weekly, whether the quotations are for 
some particular day of the week, the average for the week, or the range 
for the week. The majority of the weekly quotations show the price 
on Tuesday, and if for any reason Tuesday's price was not obtainable 
the first price in the week has been taken. The quotations from trade 
and other journals, when credited to the first of each month, are not 
m all instances the price for the exact day stated, as it is a common 
practice of the daily papers which make a specialty of market reports 
to devote certain days to the review of the market of certain articles. 
For example, the Boston Herald quotes fish on Saturday only. The 
prices are, however, the earliest prices quoted in the journal to which 
the article is credited. It should also be stated that the monthly 
prices credited to weekly publications are the earliest quotations 
shown in such publications for each month. 

In many locaUties the price of bread per loaf is not aflfected by 
changes in the price of flour, yet the weight of the loaf is changed 
from time to time. During 1904, with the advance in the price of 
flour, the weight of the loaf was decreased in some localities. For this 
reason the relative prices of bread are computed on the price per 
pound and not per loaf. Table I shows the price per loaf, the price 
per pound, and the weight each month during 1908. 

The average price for the year was obtained by dividing the sum of 
the quotations for a given commodity by the number of quotations 
shown. For example, the sum of the Tuesday's prices of cotton for 
1908 (shown on page 250) was $5.4405, and the numberof quotations 52. 
The former figure divided by the latter gives $0.10463 as the average 
price for the year. When a range was shown the mean price for each 
date was found, and this was used in computing the yearly average 
as above described. The reader will understand that, in order to 
secure for any commodity a strictly scientific average price for the 
year, one must know the quantity marketed and the price for which 
each unit of quantity was sold. It is manifestly impossible to secure 
such detail, and even if it were possible the labor and cost involved 
in such a compilation would be almost prohibitive. It is believed that 
the method adopted here, which is also that used in the construction of 
other index numbers, secures results which are quite as valuable for 
all practical purposes. 

Owing to the unusual method of fixing the scale of prices of cut 
and wire nails and the difficulties encountered in securing satisfactory 
quotations of prices, it was thought best to enter into a somewhat 
lengthy explanation in Bulletin No. 39, and the reader is referred to 
pages 226 to 231 of that number. 
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The base prices of nails are the prices quoted by the trade, and 
while, for reasons explained in Bulletin No. 39, they could not be used 
in computing relative prices, they form the basis from which are cal~ 
culated the actual prices for 8-penny nails, as given in Table I, and 
therefore the base prices of both cut and wire nails during 1908 are 
given in the following tables: 

NAILS: CUT, BASE SIZES, 1908. 
[Price per 100-pound keg, f. o. b. Pittsburg, on the first of each month; quotations from the Iron Age.J 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 


$2.00-12.05 
2. 00- 2. 05 
1.90- 1.95 


Apr 


$1.90-$1.95 


July 


$1. 75 
$1.75-1.80 
1.75 ; 

j 
t 


Oct..i 


$1. 75^ 


Feb 


mSj... 

June 


1.90- 1.95 
1.85 


Aug 


Nov 


1.75. 


Mar 


Sept 


Dec 


1.75- 




Average... 






$1.85. 



NAILS: WIRE, BASE SIZES, 1908. 
[Price per 100-pound keg, f. o. b. Pittsburg, on the first of each month; quotations from the Iron Age.J 



Jan 


$2.05 
2.05 
2.05 


Apr 


$2.05 
2.05 1 
2.05 


July 

Aug 


$1.96 
1.95 
1.95 


Oct 

Nov......... 

1 Dec 

Average... 


$1.95- 


Feb 


aSy 

June 


1.95- 


Mar 


Sept 


1.95- 








$2.G(V 



In previous Bulletins quotations were published for two descriptions: 
of scoured wool, but in view of the fact that a large proportion of 
wool is marketed unwashed, monthly price quotations for a stand- 
ard grade of unwashed wool have also been secured. For purposes of 
comparison the quotations on the scoured basis are continued in 
Table I. No relative prices were computed from the quotations of 
unwashed wool. It may be necessary at some future time to use 
these quotations in the index number, and it was considered advisable* 
to secure them from year to year. 

The quotations of actual prices of unwashed wool on the first of 
each month for 1890 to 1903 were shown in Bulletin No. 51 (page 
237) ; for 1904, in Bulletin No. 57 (page 405) ; for 1905, in Bulletin No. 
63 (page 352); for 1906, in Bulletin No. 69 (page 264); and for 1907, 
m Bulletin No. 75 (page 311). 

The prices for 1908 follow: 

WHOLESALE PRICE OF UNWASHED OHIO MEDIUM FLEECE WOOL (ONE-FOURTH 
AND THREE-EIGHTHS GRADE), 1908. 

[Price per pound in the eastern markets (Baltimore, Boston, New York, and Philadelphia) on the first 

of each month.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


' Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 


fa 31 


Apr 


10.28 
.27 
.22 


July 1 10.23 


'Oct 


$0.26^ 


Feb 


.30 
.29 


May 


Aug ' .25 

Sept .26 


Nov 


.2T 


Mar 


June 


Dec 


.27 




^ , 1 








! Average... 


$0.2675. 
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On preceding pages of this report an opportunity has been afforded 
to note the extent of the change in wholesale prices between 1907 and 
1908, by groups of commodities. The following table shows the per 
cent of increase or decrease in the average wholesale price in 1908 for 
each individual article as compared with the price in 1907: 

PER CENT OF LNCREASE OR DECREASE IN THE AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES 
OF COMMODITIES IN 1908, COMPARED WITH 1907. 

[For a more detailed description of the articles see page 249 et seq.] 

Farm products, fO articles. 



Article. 



.PRICE INCREASED. 

Flaxseed: No. 1 

Rye: No. 2, cash 

Cattle: steers, good to choice 

Cattle: steers, choice to fuicy 

Wheat: regular grades, cash. 

Oats: contract grades, cash 

Tobacco: Burley, dark red, good leaf... 
Com: contract, cash 

PRICE DECREASED. 

Barley: choice to ftmoy malting, by sam- 
ple 



Percent 

of in- 
crease or 
decrease. 



1.8 

L8 
3.2 
4.2 
9.1 
13.2 
21.1 
29.6 



4.3 



Article. 



PBICX DECREASED— concluded. 

Hogs: heavy 

Poultry: live, fowls 

Horses: draft, good to choice 

Males: 16 hands hish, medium to good . 
Hides: green, salted, packers' , heavy na- 
tive steers 

Hogs: light 

Sheep: wethers, plain to choice 

Cotton: upland, middling 

Sheep: wethers, good to fancy 

Hay: timothy. No. 1 

Hops: New York State, prime to ohoioe. 



Percent 

of in- 
crease or 
decrease. 



4.6 
5-8 
7.1 
7.2 

8.2 
9.4 
11.2 
11.9 
13.9 
27.2 
31.7 



Food, etc. , 57 articles. 



PRICE SAME A3 IN 1907. 



Bread: crackers, oyster 

Bread: crackers, soda 

Bread: loaf, Washington market. 



PRICE INCREASED. 

Poultry: dressed, fowls, western, dry 
picked 

Eggs: new-laid, fancy, near-by 

Fmlt: prunes, California, eO's to TO's.... 

V^etables. fresh: onions 

Fruit: apples, ev^orated, choice 

Flour: rye 

Bread: loaf, Vienna 

Meat: beef, fresh, native sides (N. Y. 
market) 

Sugar: granulated 

Meat: beef.salt, hams, western 

Bread: loaf, homemade 

Vinegar: cider, Monarch 

Floun wheat, winter straights 

Sugar: 96"* centrifugal 

Sugar: 89"* fair refining 

Flour: wheat, spring patents 

Fruit: raisins, California, London layer. 

Fish: salmon, canned 

Glucose 

Rice: domestic, choice, head 

Flour: buckwheat 

Meal: com, fine white 

Meal: com . fine vellow 

Meat: beef, fresn, carcass, good native 
stwrs (Chicago market) 

Vegetables, fresh: cabbage 



0.4 



1.0 
2.4 
2.9 
3.3 

6.7 
6.2 
6.4 
6.4 
6.8 
7.6 
8.3 
9.6 
XL I 

n.2 

lfi.2 
16.8 
16.9 

lao 

18.9 
18.9 

2a2 
26.0 



PRICE INCREASED— concluded. 

Beans: medium, choice 

Meat: beef, salt, extra mess 

Vegetables, fresn: potatoes, white 

PRICE DECREASED. 

Salt: American, medium 

Lard: prime, contract 

Meat: mutton, dressed 

Fish: herring, large. Nova Scotia split. 

MUk: fresh 

Butter: creamery, Elgin 

Cheese: New York State, full cream 

Starch: pure com 

Butter: creamery, extra 

Coffee: Rio No.7 

Canned goods: com, Republic No. 2... 

Meat: baoon, short rib sides 

Meat: bacon, short clear sides 

Fish: cod, dry, bank, large 

Tea: Fonnoea, fine 

Butter: dairy, New York State 

Meat: pork, salt, mess, old to new 

Tallow 

Molasses: New Orleans, open kettle 

Fruit: currants, Amalia's 

Meat: hams, smoked, loose 

Canned goods: peas. Republic No. 2 

Canned goods: tomatoes, standard New 

Jersey No. 3 

Soda: bicarbonate of, A merican 

Fish: mackerel, salt, large No. 3s 

Splocs: pepper, Singapore , 



30.5 
34.3 
44.9 



1.0 
1.3 
1.4 
1.7 
L8 
2.5 
3.5 
4.2 
4.2 
4.6 
4.8 
5.3 
6.6 
6.7 
7.3 
8.3 
9.1 
11.3 
13.2 
13.4 
13.7 
14.0 

14.2 
15.4 
1&4 
28.1 
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PBR CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE IN THE AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES 
OP COMMODITIES IN 1908, COMPARED WITH 1907-Continued. 

Cloths and clothing, 66 articles. 



Article. 


Per cent 

of In- 
crease or 
decrease. 


Article. 


Per cent 

of in- 
crease or 
decrease. 


pmicE SAMS AS m 1907. 

Boots and dioes: men's vlcl calf shoes, 
Blucher bal., vlct calf top, sinrie sole. . 




PRICE DECREASED— concluded. 

Wool: Ohio, medium fleece (^ and f 
grade), scoured 


5.0 


Boots and sIkms: men's vtci kl^ shoes. 




Leather: sole, hemlock 


5.1 


Goodyear wdt 


Worsted yams: 2-40's, Australian fine.. 

SuiUngs: serge, Washington Mills 6700.. 

Women's dress goods: cashmere, cotton 

warp, Atlantic Mills F 


5.1 


LUma shoe tiireieKl: lbs, Barbour 




5.4 


Overcoatlnigs: covert cloth 






Underwearf shirts and drawers, white. 




5.7 


all wool 


Women's dress eoods: cashmere, all 
wod, Atlantic Mills 




Underwear: shirts and drawers, white. 




5.8 


merino, full -fashioned, 60 per cent 
wool, eto. 


Hosiery: women 'scotton hose, seamless, 
fast black 


5.9 


Women 's dress goods: Sicilian cloth 




Overcoatings: korsey 


6.1 


Women 's dress goods: Panama cloth . . . 




Leather: tuumess, oak 


6.2 




L7 

L9 
8.1 
&3 

.3 

.6 

.6 

.8 

2.3 

2.5 
2.8, 

ao 

3.0 
3.3 

3.7 

8.8 
8.8, 
8.9' 
4.5 

4.8 

6.0 ' 


Hosiery: men's cotton half hose, seam- 
less, rast black, 160 needles 


6.3 


Shirtings: bleached, Wamsutta ^^X' 


Sheetings: brown, 4-4, Indian Head 

Suitings: indigo blue, aU wod, 14-ounoe, 
Middlesex 


6.7 
7.9 


Trouserings: fancy worsted 


Drillings: 30-inch, Stark A 


8.2 


Women's dress goods: Poplar cloth 

Sheetings: bleadied. 9-4, Atlantic 

PBICB DECREASED. 


Sheetings: bleached, 10-4, WamsuttaS.T 

Sheetings: brown, 4-4, PeppereU R 

Boots and shoes: men's brogans, split.... 

Worsted yams: 2-32'8, crossbred stock, 

white 


8.4 
8.5 
10.8 

10.9 


Wool: Ohio, line fleece (X and XX 
grade), scoured 


Overcoatings: chinchilla, cot ton warp... 
Hosiery: women's cotton hose, high 

spliced heel, combed peeler yam 

Cotton flannels: 3^ yaros to the pound.. 
Calico: American standard prints, 64 x 64 
Drillings: brown, Pepperell 


11.5 


Leather: sole, oak, scoured backs, heary 
No.l 


12.4 
13.0 


Flannels: white. 4-4, Ballard Vale No. 3. 
Broadcloths: first qualitv. black, 54-inoh. 
Cotton thread: J. & P. Coats 


13.8 
14.4 


Shirtings: bleached, t-4, Lonsdale 

Sheetings: bleached, 10-4, PeppcreU 

Denims: Amoskeag 


14.8 


Women's dress goods: cashmere, 36-inch, 
Hamilton 


16.3 
16.0 


Carpets: Wilton, 6-frame, Blgelow 

Leather: <Arome calf 


Cotton flannels: 21 'yards to the pound . , 
Ginghams: Amoskeag 


16.1 
16.7 


Bags: 2-bushel, Amoskeag 


Ginghams: Lancaster 


17.0 


if cine blankets: 6 pounds"each 


Tickings: Amoskeag A. C. A 

Cotton yams: northern, cones, 22/1 

Shirtings: bleached, 4-4, Fruit of the 
Loom 


18.1 


Boots and shoes: women's solid grain 
shoes ? 


18.2 


Blankets, cotton: 10-4, 2 pounds to the 
pair 


18.3 


Shirtings: bleached, 4-4, WUllamsviUe 
Al 




Cfupets: ingrain, 2-ply , Lowell 


19.4 


Caroets: Bnisseliis. (^fifame. BigeJow 

Suitings: day worsted diagonal. 16-oanoe 
Suiiiugs: day worsted diagonal, 12-ounoe 


Cotton yams: northern, cones, lO/l 

Sheetings: brown, 4-4 Lawrence L. L . . . 
Siik: raw, Japan 


19.4 
19.8 
23.1 


Blansets: 11-4, 5 pounds to the pair, all 
wool 


Silk: raw, Italian 


25.1 


Pnnt cloths: 28-inch, 64 x 64 


29.5 









Fuel and Ughting, IS articles. 



PRICE SAME AS IN 1907. 



Coal: anthradte, chestnut. 
Matches: parlor, domestic. : 



PRICE INCREASED. 



Coal: anthracite, stove 

Petroleum: refined, 150° fire test, water 

white 

Petroleum: crude, Pennsylvania 

Coal: bituminous, Pittsburg (Yough- 

iogheny), lump 

Petideum: refined, for export 




PRICE DECREASED. 

Coal: anthracite, egg , 

Coal: anthracite, broken 

Candles: adamantine 

Coal: bituminous. Georges Creek (f . o. b. 

New York Harbor) 

Coal: bituminous, Georges Creek (at the 

mine) 

Coke: Connellsville, furnace 



0.1 
.1 
1.4 

4.9 

6.2 
3D. 5 
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PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE IN THE AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES 
OF COMMODITIES IN 1908, COMPARED WITH 1907-Contlnued. 

Metals and impUmerUSy SS articles. 



Article. 



PBICE SAMS AS Hf 1907. 



Augers: extra, l-Incb 

Axes: M. C. O.. Yankee 

Butts: loose pin, wrought steel, 3^ by 

Scinches , 

Hammers: Maydole No. \i 

Planes: Bailey No. 5, jack plane 

Saws: crosscut, Dlsston No. 2 

Saws: hand, Dlsston No. 7 

Steel rails 

Trowels: M. C. O 

Vises: solid box, 50-pound 



PRICK mCBBASED. 



Quicksilver. 



PBICB DECBSA8ED. 



Shovels: Ames No. 2 

Barb wire: ealvanixed 

Nails: wire, 8-penny. fence and common. 

Steel sheets: Waok. No. 27 

Files: 8-Inch mUl bastard 



Per cent 

of In- 
crease or 
decrease. 



12.4 



.5 

.8 

4.0 

4.3 



ArUcIe. 



PBICB DECBEASED— concluded. 

Tin plates: domestic 

Nails: cut, 8-peimy, fence and common. 

Steel biUets 

Doorknobs: steel, bronze plated 

Zinc: sheet 

Chisels: extra, socket firmer 

Bar Iron: common to best refined, from 

mUl 

Locks: common mortise 

Wood screws: 1-incb 

Silver: bar, fine 

Bar iron: best refined, from store 

Spelter: western 

Lead: pig 

Tin: pig ; 

Pig iron: Bessemer 

Pig Iron: foundry No. 1 

Lead pipe 

Pig iron: eray forge, southern 

Pig iron: foundry No. 2 , 

Copper: ingot, electrolytic 

Copper: sheet, hot-rolled 

Copper wire: bare 



Per cent 

ofin- 
creaseor 
decrease. 



4.9 
9.8 
10.1 
11.1- 
14.0 
16.5 

16.6 
17.0 
18.0 
18.9 
19.4 
23.0 
23.6 
24.1 
25.3 
25.9 
29.3 
31.5 
31.9 
35.8 
35.8 
36.8 



Lumber and building materials^ 28 articles. 



PRICE SAME AS IN 1907. 



Cement: Rosendale 

Pine: yellow, siding, long leaf.. 
Putty: buHt 



PRICE rNCREASED. 



Oak: white, quartered 

Poplar 

Linseed oil: raw 

Pine: yellow, flooring, B, heart face. 
Lime: common 



PRICE DECREASED. 



Pine: white, boards, uppers 

Maple: hard 

Pine: white, boards. No. 2 bam. 
Doors: western white pine 



0.2 
.4 
.8 

8.0 

lai 



1.0 
1.9 
2.8 
3.7 



PRICE DECREASED— concluded. 

Oxide of line ; 

Hemlock 

Carbonate of lead: American 

Oak: white, plain 

Cement: Portland, domestic 

Spruce 

Window glass: American, single, firsts. . 
Window glass: American, single, thirds. 

Stiingles: cypress 

Brick: common domestic 

Plate glass: polished, glazing, 5 to 10 

square feet 

Plate glass: polished, glazing, 3 to 5 

square feet 

Rosin: common to good, strained 

Shingles: red cedar 

Turpentine: spirits of 

Tar 



4.7 
6.2 
6.7 
10.7 
11.3 
13.4 
16.1 
16.1 
16.3 
17.1 

19.1 

24.7 
25.0 
25.4 
28.6 
31.3 



Drugs and chemicals^ 9 articles. 



PRICE SAME AS IN 1907. 



Alum: lump.. 
Muriatic acid . 



PRICE INCREASED. 



Brimstone: crude. 

Sulphuric acid 

Alcohol: grain 



L4 
2.0 
4.5 



PRICE INCREASED— concluded. 

Alcohol: wood, refined 

Glycerin: refined 

PRICE DECREASED. 

Opium: natural, in 
Quinine: American 



7.1 
7.9 



47 
11.7 
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PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE IN THE AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES 
OF COMMODITIES IN 1908, COMPARED WITH 1907-Concluded. 



House furnishing goods, 14 articles. 




Article. 


Per cent 

of in- 
crease or 
decrease. 


Article. 


Per cent 
of In- 
crease or 
decrease. 


PBICE SAlfB AS IN 1907. 

Efiurtbenware: plates, white granite 




PRICE DECREASED. 

Furniture: bedroom sets, hard wood 

Earthenware: plates, cream-colored 

Furniture: chairs, bedroom, maple 

Table cutlery: carvers 


2.2 


Earthenware: teacups and saucers, 
white gran't« . , , r 




2.5 
5.8 


Furniture: tables, kitchen ' 


6.3 




3.1 

ae 

6.6 


Glassware: pitchers, common 


&3 


PRICE INCREASED. 


Glassware: tumblers 


11.7 




Glassware: nappi^ 


12.9 


Wooden ware: tubs, oak-grained 

Furniture: chairs, kitchen 


Table cutlery: knives and forks 


1&5 






Wooden ware: pails, oak-grained 





Miscellaneous^ IS articles. 



PRICE SAME AS IN 1907. 



Tobacco: plug 

Tobacco: smoking, granulated. Seal of 
North Carolina 



PRICE INCREASED. 



Cotton-seed meal 

Proof spirits 

Soap: castile. mottled, pure. 
Starch: laundry 



2.4 

as 

4.3 
7.2 



PRICE DECREASED. 

Paper: news, wood 

Paper: wrapping, manila 

MaJt: western made , 

Cotton-seed oil: summer yellow, prime. 

Rubber: Para Island, new 

Rope: manila 

Jute: raw 



a4 
L2 
ft9 

lao 
lai 

21.3 

2a9 



The most striking decreases in the average prices for 1908 as com- 
pared with 1907 in the group of farm products were for hops, hay, 
sheep, and cotton. The most important articles showing increased 
prices were com, cattle, tobacco, oats, and wheat. 

The articles showing the greatest increase in price in food were po- 
tatoes, fresh beef, beans, cabbage, flour, meal, rice, and sugar, while the 
articles showing the greatest decrease were pepper, mackerel, pork, 
canned peas, canned tomatoes, and molasses. In the group of cloths 
and clothing there was a decrease of from 10.8 to 29.5 per cent in 22 
articles, including most of the cotton products, while only 4 articles 
showed an increase. 

The principal decrease in the price of fuel and lighting was in coke. 
In metals and implements, there was a marked decrease in the prices 
of copper, pig iron, lead, bar iron, spelter, pig tin, and silver, with an 
increase in price of only one article, quicksilver. 

In the lumber and building materials group there was a marked 
decline in the price of tar, turpentine, rosin, glass, shingles, and brick, 
but an increase in the price of lime and 4 other articles. 

In the group of drugs and chemicals there was a decrease in the 
price of quinine and an increase in the price of glycerin and alcohol. 

In the group of house furnishing goods there was a decrease in 
the price of table cutlery and glassware. 
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In the miscellaneous group the principal decrease in price was in 
jute, rope, rubber, and cotton-seed oil, and a slight advance in the 
price of starch, soap, and proof spirits. 

Table 11. — Monthly actual and relative prices of commodities in 1908 
and hose prices {average for 1890-1899), pages SOO to 324. — This table 
shows for each article the monthly price, which is either the average 
price for the month or the price on some day of the month-. On the 
line below the December price is given the average price for the j^ear, 
and on the line above the January price is given the average price 
during the 10 years from 1890 to 1899, which average price is desig- 
nated the base price. 

The monthly prices for such articles as are quoted weekly in Table 
I were found by dividing the sum of the quotations in each month as 
shown in Table I by the number of quotations in each month, except 
for articles in which a range is quoted, for which articles the average 
is computed from the mean of the weekly prices. In Table I single 
quotations for 1908 are shown for 4 articles. The price of two of 
these is maintained throughout the year, and the prices of two are 
averages for the year. For each of these four articles the annual 
price has been shown in Table II as the price during each month. 

It was impossible to secure quotations during all of the months of 
the year for 9 of the 258 articles, viz, horses, wheat, dairy butter, 
buckwheat flour, raisins, cabbage, onions, Atlantic bleached sheetings, 
and tar. 

The average price for 1908 was obtained, as has already been 
explained, by dividing the sum of the quotations for the year as shown 
in Table I by the number of quotations for the year. The average 
price for the 10-year period, 1890 to 1899, was obtained -by dividing 
the sum of the average prices of the 10 years by 10. This average 
price for 10 years has been adopted as the base for all relative prices. 
For the 10 articles which do not show prices for the entire period of 10 
years, 1890 to 1899, the base in each case is the average of the years 
prior to and including 1899. 

For the 11 articles quoted in 1908 for the first time, no monthly 
or yearly relative price could be computed for each individual article 
because the average for the base period of 10 years was not secured. 
These articles have been given due weight in the subgroups and gen- 
eral groups to which they belong. See discussion of Table III, p. 231. 

In explanation of the term base Or standard, as used in connection 
with relative prices or index numbers, it may be stated that in reducing 
a series of actual prices to relative prices a base must first be chosen, 
and this may be either a single quotation, the average price for 1 
year, or the average for 2 or more years. If the price for a single year 
is chosen, it is essential that that year be a normal one, for if prices 
are high in the year chosen for the base any subsequent fall will be 
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unduly emphasized, while, on the other hand, if prices are low any- 
subsequent rise will be emphasized. For the reason that all the 
commodities probably never present a normal condition as regards 
prices in any one year, it was decided that an average price for a 
number of years would better reflect average or approximately nor- 
mal conditions and form a more satisfactory base than would the price 
for any single year. A base made up of an average of a number of 
years will include or neutralize the effects alike of speculation and of 
depression. The period chosen as this base was that from 1890 to 
1899 — a period of 10 years. The average price of each article for the 
base period was found, as previously stated, by adding together the 
average yearly prices of that article for all of the 10 years and dividing 
by 10. 

The relative prices as shown in this and other tables have been cal- 
culated in the usual manner and represent simply the percentage 
which each monthly or yearly price is of the base price. The average 
price for the first 10 years of the period, that is, the base, always repre- 
sents 100, and the percentages for each month or year enable the 
reader to measure readily the rise and fall, from month to month or 
from year to year, of the prices of each single commodity, of any 
group of conmiodities, or of all the 258 commodities involved. These 
commodities are arranged in alphabetical order under each of the 
nine general groups, as in Table I. 

In order that the method pursued may be more readily understood, 
the reader is referred to the table itself, as given on pages 300 to 324. 
Taking up the first commodity shown, barley, we find that the aver- 
age price per bushel for the base period, 1890 to 1899, inclusive, was 
45.34 cents; the average price for January, 1908, was 99.60 cents; 
that for February was 89.38 cents; that for March 89.13 cents, etc. 
The relative price for the base period, as heretofore explained, is 
always placed at 100, and is so given in the table. The relative price 
for January, 1908, is shown to be 219.7, or 119.7 per cent higher than 
the base or average for the 10 years. In February the relative price 
was 197.1, or 97.1 per cent above the base, etc. 

The relative price for the year 1908 was 161.8, or 61.8 per cent above 
the base. The figures in each case were secured according to the 
method already explained, that for January, 1908, being expressed as 
follows: 

Average price for base period (1890-1899) $0. 4534 

Average price for January, 1908 $0. 9960 

Relative price for base period (1890-1899) 100. 

Relative price for January, 1908 219. 7 

The remainder of the table may be analyzed in a similar manner. 
The value of prices given in this relative form, it will readily be 
seen, consists in the means afforded for tracing and measuring the 
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changes from month to month, from year to year, or from period to 
period, and in the combination of prices of a suflBcient number of com- 
modities to show the general price level. It must not be assumed that 
a system of relative prices of representative commodities will enable 
one to trace the causes of changes in the general price level or to 
determine the effect of such changes on any class of consumers or on 
all consumers. The use of such a system is to show the general course 
of prices from time to time of one commodity, of a group of commodi- 
ties, or of all commodities. 

It is stated on page 220 that certain articles are no longer quoted 
and other articles of the same class are substituted. 

An explanation of the method of computing the relative price of 
these articles is necessary, and harness leather will be used as an illus- 
tration. It must be understood that during the years when ''country 
middles '* were quoted, they were assumed to represent the several 
grades of oak harness leather — that is, that the course of prices of a 
standard grade of oak harness leather in an index number of prices 
fairly represents the course of prices of the various grades of oak har- 
ness leather. Therefore, when it became necessary to substitute, in 
1902, ''packers' hides" for the "country middles," prices were secured 
for packers' hides for both 1901 and 1902, and it was found that the 
average price for the year 1902 was the same, or 100 per cent of the 
average price for the year 1901. The relative price of country mid- 
dles in 1901, as shown in Table IV, was 114.7 (average price for the 
ten years, 1890 to 1899, equals 100), and if country middles repre- 
sented oak harness leather at that time, and packers' hides repre- 
sented the class in 1902, harness leather (shown by the price of 
packers' hides) remained the same price in 1902 as in 1901, and the 
relative price in 1902 was therefore 100 per cent of 114.7, the relative 
price in 1901, which gives 114.7 as the relative price in 1902. The 
same method was followed in computing relative prices for each month. 
The average price of harness leather in 1908 was 93.85 per cent of the 
average price in 1907; therefore the relative price in 1908 was 93.85 
per cent of 129.0, the relative price of 1907, which give« 121.1 as the 
relative price in 1908. The same method of computing the relative 
prices was followed for sheep, crackers, herring, blankets, boots and 
shoes, calico, hosiery, leather, sheetings, women's dress goods, worsted 
yams, augers, bar iron, butts, copper, vises, doors, plato glass, white 
pine, shingles, bedroom sets, and jute. For trouserings and under- 
wear the exact grade quoted for 1903 was not manufactured in 1902. 
The manufacturer of trouserings, however, estimated that one-half 
of the advance in price over the price for the grade quoted for previous 
years was due to the fact that it was a better article and the other half 
to the advance in price of material and cost of manufacture. The 
advance was $0.1125 per yard over the price in 1902 ; one-half of this, 
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$0.05625, was added to the 1902 price of tlie 22 to 23 ounce trouserings 
to secure a theoretical 1902 price for the 21 to 22 ounce trouserings, 
and the 1903 relative price was then computed as above. Underwear 
was arbitrarily given the same relative price in 1903 as in 1902, as the 
all-wool underwear manufactured by the same firm showed no change 
in price. The 1908 relative prices of trouserings and underwear were 
found in the same way as explained above for harness leather. 

Table III, — Monthly relative prices of commodities in 1908, pages S26 
to SS7. — This table repeats the relative monthly price for each article 
as given in Table II. In addition, similar commodities have been 
grouped for convenience in comparison, and averages computed for 
each subgroup and for each of the nine general groups. 

Owing to the fact that in 1908 11 articles are quoted for the first 
time, that quotations of 11 are discontinued, and that 19 articles are 
substituted for similar articles formerly quoted, it has not been 
deemed advisable to compute the averages for groups and subgroups 
for 1908 upon the simple average basis as heretofore. 

The method used in this report is as follows: The actual price for 
each month in 1908 was divided by the average price for the year 
1907, giving a percentage based on 1907. These percentages for the 
several commodities of a group were added for each month and the 
sum divided by the number of conmiodities, giving an average per- 
centage for the group for each month based on 1907. The relative 
price for the group for the year 1907, as determined in the report for 
that year, was then multiplied by the average percentage for the 
group for each month, producing as the product the relative price 
for the group for each month. The same process was used in com- 
puting the relative price for the year 1908. In applying this method 
to a group to which new articles were added in 1908, it was necessary 
to secure prices for both 1907 and 1908 for the additional articles. 

For example, during the years when 16 articles were quoted in 
farm products, they were assumed to represent farm products; that 
is, the course of prices of these 16 articles in an index number of 
prices was assumed to fairly represent the course of prices for all farm 
products. Since it was considered advisable to secure prices for 4 
additional articles belonging in this group, it became necessary to 
include these additional prices in computing the average for the group. 
This table shows under farm products average relative prices for 
grain, for cattle, for hogs, for sheep, and for all live stock quoted. An 
average is then given for farm products as a general group. The 
prices for horses and mules were included in the average relative price 
of live stock in 1908 by using the method explained above; also the 
four commodities, horses, mules, poultry, and tobacco, were included 
in the general group average for farm products by this method. 
Relative prices can not be shown separately for horses, mules, poultry, 
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and tobacco, because the prices from 1890 to 1899, the common base 
for all articles, were not secured. 

As explained in the discussion of Table II it was impossible to 
secure quotations during all of the months of the year for 9 of the 258 
articles. In order of arrangement these are: Horses, wheat, daSry 
butter, buckwheat flour, raisins, cabbage, onions, sheetings, bleached, 
9-4, Atlantic, and tar. In presenting monthly relative prices for 
these articles a nominal relative price (which is the same as the rela- 
tive price for the month in which the article was last quoted) has been 
entered in this table for the months for which no price quotation is 
shown in Table I. This nominal price enters into the average for the 
subgroup, the general group, and "all comimodities" for that month. 

In the following table the December, 1908, relative price is com- 
pared with the average for 1890 to 1899. The average price for 1890 
to 1899 is in every case the base, or 100 per cent. Only the comimodi- 
ties are included below for which the quotations throughout the 19- 
year period have been for practically the same description of article. 
In using this table it must be borne in mind that the comparison is 
between the prices for December, 1908, and the average prices for the 
base period. 

RELATIVE PRICES, DECEMBER, 1908, COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICE FOR 1890-1899. 

[For a more detailed description of the articles see Table I, page 249 et seq. Average price for 

1890-1899-100.0.) 

Farm products ^ 14 articles. 



ArUcle. 



PRICE INCBEASED. 

Hay: timothy. No. 1 

Cotton: upland, middling 

Hogs: light 

Flaxseed: No. 1 

Hogs: heavy 

Cattle: steers, good to choioo 

Cattle: steers, choice to fancy 

Barley: choice to fancy malting, by 

sample 

Wheat: regular grades, cash 



Relative 
price. De-i 
cemner, ll 
1908. 



ArUcle. 



115.0 
119.3 
123.7 
126.2 
131. « 
133.6 
138.2 

139.2 
140.8 



Kelative 
price, De- 
cember, 
1908. 



PRICE INCREASED— concluded. 

Rye: No. 2, cash 

Com: contract, cash 

Hides: green, salted, packers*, heavy na- 
tive steers 

Oats: contract grades, cash , 

PRICE DECREASED. 

Hops: New York State, prime to choice 



143.3 
155.4 



170.8 
184.3 



7G.2 



Food products f 47 articles. 



PRICE INCREASED. 

starch : pure com 

Bread: loaf (Washington market) 

Meat: hams, smoked 

Rloc: domestic, choice, head 

Vegetables, fresh : onions 

Molasses: New Orleans, open kettle 

Bread: loaf, Vienna (New York raarlcet). 

Flour: wheat, winter straights 

Meat: beof, fresh, native sides (New 

York market) ' 

Salt: American, medium 

Vinegar: elder. Monarch 



100.4 
100.6 
105.7 
109.3 
110.3 
111.1 
117.3 
118.6 

119.3 
120.7 
121.8 



PRICE INCREASED— continued. 



Fish: salmon, canned 

Bread: loaf, homemade (New York mar- 
ket) 

Flour: wheat, spring patents 

Fish: cod, dry, bank, large 

Tallow 

Vegetables, fresh: potatoes, white 

Flour: buckwheat 

Meat: bacon, short rib sides 

Beans: medium, choice 

Butter: creamery, extra (New York 
market) , 



123.9 

126.2 
127.8 
129.8 
130.6 
134.7 
135.1 
137.0 
137.7 

139.8 
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RELATIVE PRICES, DECEMBER, 1«», COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICE FOR 

1890-1889— Continued. 

(ATerage price for 1800-1899-100.0.] 
Food products y 47 article$ — Concluded. 



Article. 



Relative 
pdce, De- 
cember, 
1908. 



Article. 



Relative 
'price, De- 
i cember, 
I 1008. 



FRici INCREASKD— concluded. 

Meat: bacon, short dear sides 

Butter: creamery, Elgin 

Cheese: New York State, full cream 
Meat: pork, salt, mess, old to new.. 

Butter: dairy. New York State 

Lard: prime, oontraot 

Meat: beef, salt, bams, western 

Flour: rye 

MUk: fresh 

Fruit: currants, Amalla's , 

Meal: com, fine white 

Meal: com, fine yellow 

Meat: beef, salt, extra mess 

Eggs: new-laid, fancy, noar-by 



140.8 
141.7 
141.8 
142.7 
148.8 
148.9 
15a 8 
152.3 
160.9 
158.4 
169.7 
164.7 
165.3 
233.1 



PRICE DECBKASBD. 

Sugar: 06<* centrifugal 

Meat: mutton, dressed 

Sugar: 89* fair refining 

Sugar: granulated 

Bread: crackers, soda 

Fruit: apples, evaporated, choice... 

Spices: pepper, Singapore 

Fruit: prunes, Callforaia, OOs to 70b 

Tea: Formosa, fine 

Fish: mackerel, salt, large No. 38. . 

Colfee: Rio No. 7 

Soda: bicarbonate of, American 



97.8 
96.8 
96.5 
96.0 
90.5 
90.1 
84.3 
72.7 
72.2 
7a8 
50.0 
47.8 



Cloths and dolhirvg, 44 articles. 



PRICE INCREASED. 

Silk: raw, Japan 

Linen shoe thread: 10s, Barbour 

Shirtings: bleached, 4-4, WUliamsvflle 

Al 

Ginghams: Amoske^g 

Cotton yams: northem, cones, 22/1 

Cotton yams: northem, cones, 10/1 

Silk: raw, Italian 

Tickings: Amoskeag A. C. A 

Cotton flannels: 2| yards to pound 

Shirtings: bleached, 4-4, Wamsutta^*)^ 

Boots and shoes: men's vlcl kid, Good- 

vear welt 

Wool : Ohio,medium fleece (i and f grade), 

scoured 

Carpets: ingrain, 2-ply, Lowell 

Denims: Amoskeaf 

Cotton flannels: 3| yards to pound 

Blankets: 11-4, 5 poundsto pair, all wool. 
Broadcloths: first quality, black, M-lnch. 
Underwear: shirts and drawers, white, 

all wool, etc 

Shirtings: bleached, 4-4, Lonsdale 

Carpets: Brussels, 5-fraroe, Bigeiow 

Leather: sole, oak, scoured backs, heavy 

No. 1 

Sheetings: brown, 4-4, Pepperell R 

Carpets: Wilton, 5-frame, Bigeiow 



PRICB iNCREASEi>— concluded. 

Suitings: indigo blue, all wool, 14-ounce, 

Middlesex 

Shirtings: bleached, 4-4, Fraltof the Loom 
Flannel: white, 4-4, Ballard Vale No. 3. . 

Print cloths: 28-lnch, 64 by 64 

Boots and shoes: men's brogans, split. . . 

Drillings: brown, PepperelTl 

Worsted yams: 2-40S, Australian fine 

Sheetings: brown, 4-4, Indian Head 

Boots and shoes: women's solid grain 

shoes 

Cotton thread: J. & P. Coats 

Horse blankets: 6poundseach 

Sheetings: bleached, 10-4, Pepperell 

Leather: sole, hemlock 

Bags: 2-bushel, Amoskeag 

Drfllines: 30-inch, Stark A 

Wool: Ohlo,finefleece(XandXXgrade), 

scoured 

Women's dress goods: cashmere, cotton 

warp, Atlantic Mills F 

* PRICE DECREASED. 

Overcoatings: Covertcloth, light weight, 

staple goods 

Qingnams: Lancaster 

Sheetings: bleached, 10-4,WamsuttaS. T. 
Overcoatings: chinchilla 



119.0 
120.2 
120.9 
121.1 
12L3 
122.4 
122.8 
123.8 

13&4 
126.4 
126.6 
127.4 
13L5 
182.3 
132.6 

134.8 



9&9 
96.0 
89.0 
87.0 



Fuel and lighting y IS articles. 



PRICE INCREASED. 

Coal: bituminous. Georges Creek (f.o.b. 

New York Harbor) 

Coke: ConndlsvUIe, ramace 

Coal: anthracite, broken 

Coal: anthracite, stove 

Petroleum: refined, for export 

Coal: bituminous, Pittsburg (Youghi- 

ogheny),lump 

Coal: anthracite, chestnut 

Coal: anthracite, egg 



113.0 
117.8 
124.7 
130.4 
131.0 

132.2 
137.6 
137.7 



PRICE INCREASED— concluded. 

Petroleum: refined, 150* fire test, water 
white 

Coal: bituminous, Georges Creek (at the 
mine) 

Petroleum: crude, Pennsylvania 



PRICE DECREASED. 



Candles: adamantine 

Matches: parlor, domestic. 



151.7 



163.3 
195.0 



92.7 
85.4 
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RELATIVE PRICES, DECEMBER, 1908, COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICE FOR 

1890-1899— Contlnoed. 

[Average price for 1890-1899- 100.0.] 
Metals and impletnenUy SI articles. 



Article. 



PBICE SAMB AS BASK. 



8aws: crosscut, Dlsston No. 2 . 
Trowels, M. C. O., brick: 



PRICE INCREASED. 



Bar iron: best refined, from store 

Nails: cut, 8-penny, fence and common . 
Saws: hand, Disston No. 7 , 



Barb wire: galvanized . 

Steel rails 

Copper wire: bare 

Fifes: 8-inch mill bastard 

Quicksilver 

Lead: pig 

Copper: sheet, hot-rolled 

Spelter: western 

Planes: Bailey No. 5, jack plane . 

Steel billets 

Pig iron: foundry No. 1 



Relative 
price. De- 
cember, 
1908. 



10L2 
101.2 
101.3 
102.1 
107.4 
107.6 
lia2 
in. 7 
113.9 
114.6 
114.8 
116.7 
116.1 
119.9 



ArUcIe. 



PRICK IKCREASKD— concluded. 

Zinc: shoot 

Pig iron: foundry No. 2 

Pig iron: Bessemer 

Hammers: Maydole No. 1^ 

Pig iron: way forge, southern 

Axes: M.C. O., Yankee 

Tin: pig 

Ctiisels: extra, socket firmer 

Locks: common mortise 

Doorknobs: steel, bronxe plated 

PRICE. DECREASED. 

Load pipe 

Shovels: Ames No. 2 

Nails: wire, 8-peimy, fence and common 

Wood screws: 1 Inch 

Silver: bar, fine 



Relative 
price, De- 
cember, 
1908. 



121.3 
125.6 
126.3 
129.0 
135.3 
144 9 
160.1 
198.0 
203.2 
235.7 



99.6 
96.9 
94.8 
66.2 
66.0 



Lumber and building materials^ 20 articles. 



PRICE INCREASED. 

Linseed oil: raw 

Cement: Rosendale 

Brick: common domestic 

Window glass: American, single, thirds. . 

Ctfbonate of lead: American 

Maple: hard 

Shingles: cypress 

Window glass: American, single, firsts. . . 

Lime: common 

Oak: white, plain 

Oxide of tine 

Turpentine: spirits of 




PRICE iNCREASED—concluded. 

Oak: white, quartered ^ 

Tar 

Spruce.^ 

Pine: yellow, siding, long leaf 

Hemlock 

Poplar 

Rosin: common to good, strained . . 

PRICE DECREASED. 

Putty: bulk 



152.8 
167.7 
163.8 
165.2 
167.2 
186.5 
225.7 



75.9 



Drugs and chemicals^ 9 articles. 



PRICE INCREASED. 

Alum: lump ^ 

Brimstone: crude 

Sulphuric acid 

Glycerin: refined 

Alcohol: grain 

MuriaUcacid 

Opium: natural, in cases 



104.2 
106.3 
112.4 
117.9 
118.3 
129.8 
17L6 



PRICE DECREASED. 



Quinine: American 

Alcohol: wood, refined. 



61.0 
49.3 



House furnishing goods ^ IS articles. 



PRICE INCREASED. 

Earthenware: plates, white granite. 
Earthenware: plates, cream-colored 
Wooden ware: tubs, oak-grained . . . 

Furniture: tables, kitchen 

Furniture: chairs, bedroom, maple. 

Furniture: chairs, Idtchen 

Wooden ware: pails, oak-grained... 



102.4 
104.0 
122.5 
124.7 
145.3 
156.8 
161.7 



PRICE DECREASED. 

Earthenware: teacups and 8aucers,white 

granite 

Glassware: nappies 

Table cutlery: carvers 

Table cutlery: knives and forks 

Glassware: pitchers 

Glassware: tumblers 



98.8 
98.2 
93.8 
82.6 
71.6 
67.6 
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RELATIVE PRICES, DECEMBER, 1908, COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICE FOR 

1890-igO»-Condude(l. 

[Average price for 1890-1800-100.0.] 
Miscellaneous t It articles. 



Article. 



Relative 
price. De- 1 
cember, 1 
1906. I 



ArUde. 



Relative 
price. De- 
cember, 
1908. 



PBICB IKCREASED. 

Malt: western made 

Tobaooo: smoking, granulated 

Tobacco: plug 

Proof spirits 

SoM): castile, mottled, pure 

Cotton-seed oU: summer yellow, prime. . 

Starch: laundry 

Cotton-seed mml 

Rubber: Para Island, new 



104.6 
117.9 
11&6 
119.1 
123.0 
125.7 
129.3 
134.8 
148.0 



FRICE DBCBKASED. 

Rope: manlla 

Paper: wrapping, manlla 

Paper: news, wood 



95.1 
85.9 
60.6 



Of the farm products group, 13 of the 14 articles were higher in 
December, 1908, than the average price for 1890 to 1899, and the 
price of only 1 article was lower in December, 1908, than the average 
for 1890 to 1899. The December, 1908, price, compared with the 
average price for 1890 to 1899, shows oats 84.3 per cent above; hides, 
70.8 per cent above; com, 55.4 per cent above, etc. Of the food 
group in December, 1908, eggs were 123.1 per cent above; mess beef 
65.3 per cent above; yellow meal, 64.7 per cent above; lard, 46.9 per 
cent above; dairy butter, 43.8 per cent above, etc. With these 
illustrations the reader is referred to the table. 

The facts presented in the foregoing table are summarized in the 
following table, which shows the changes in prices of articles in each 
group, classified by per cent of change: 

CHANGES IN PRICES OF ARTICLES IN EACH GROUP, CLASSIFIED BY PER CENT OF 
CHANGE, DECEMBER, 1908. COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICE FOR 1890-1899. 





Num- 
ber of 
arti- 
cles. 


Number of articles for which price- 


• 


Increased— 


Was 

same 

as 
base. 




Group. 


100 
per 
cent 
and 
more. 


60 
and 

under 
100 
per 

cent. 


25 
and 
under 
fiO 
per 
cent. 

16 


10 
and 

under 
25 
per 

cent. 


Less 

than 

10 


Less 
than 
10 
per 
cent. 


10 
and 
under 
26 
per 
cent. 


26 
and 
under 
60 
per 
cent. 


60 
p«r 
cent 
and 
more. 


Farm prodoots 


14 
47 
44 
13 
31 
20 
9 
13 
12 


"'i' 


3 

7 


3 
8 
19 
3 
9 
6 
3 
2 
4 








1 
1 
2 
1 

"'i' 






Food, etc ♦. 

Cloths and clothing 


4 
12 




6 
2 
1 
3 


3 


3 


Fuel and lighting 


-'2 

1 


3 
2 

1 
2 






Metals and Implements 

Lmnber and building materials. 
Dnigs and chemioals 


6 
2 
2 
2 
1 


2 


2 








1 
2 

1 


1 


Hotise fnmtshing goods. 




3 

1 


1 

1 


















Total 


203 


4 


24 


61 


67 


29 


2 


16 


8 


9 


3 
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It is seen in the above comparison of the prices of December, 1908, 
with the average for 1890 to 1899, that of the 14 articles in the farm 
products group, 13 show an increase and 1 a decrease; of the 47 in the 
foods, etc., group, 35 show an increase and 12 a decrease; of the 44 in 
the cloths and clothing group, 40 show an increase and 4 a decrease; 
of the 13 in the fuel and lighting group, 11 show an increase and 2 a 
decrease; of the 31 in the metals and implements group, 24 show an 
increase, 2 show the same price as the average for the base period, 
and 5 show a decrease; of the 20 in the lumber and building materials 
group, 19 show an increase and 1 a decrease; of the 9 in the drugs and 
chemicals group, 7 show an increase and 2 a decrease; of the 13 in the 
house furnishing goods group, 7 show an increase and 6 a decrease; 
of the 12 in the miscellaneous group, 9 show an increase and 3 a 
decrease. Of the 203 commodities included in the above table, 165 
show an increase, 2 show the same price as the average for the base 
period, and 36 show a decrease. Of the 165 commodities that 
showed an increase in December, 1908, over the average for 1890 to 
1899, 29 advanced less than 10 per cent, 57 advanced 10 and under 25 
per c^nt, 51 advanced 25 and under 50 per cent, 24 advanced 50 and 
under 100 per cent, and 4 advanced 100 per cent and more. Of the 36 
commodities which showed a decrease, 16 decreased less than 10 per 
cent, 8 decreas^Kl 10 and under 25 per cent, 9 decreased 25 and under 
50 per cent, and 3 decreased 50 per cent and more. 

The number and per cent of articles which showed each specified 
increase or decrease are given in the following table: 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OP ARTICLES, BY CLASSIPIED PER CENT OF INCREASE OR 
DECREASE, DECEMBER, 1908, COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICE FOR 1890-1899. 



Price increased: 

100 per cent and more 

50 and under 100 per cent. . 
26 and under 50 per cent. . . 
10 and under 25 per cent. . . 
Less than 10 per cent 

Total 

Price same as base 



Number ' Per cent 
of articles, of articles. 



4 


2.0 


24 


11.8 


51 


25.1 


57 


28.1 


29 


14.3 


105 


81.3 


2 


x.oi 



Number 
of articles. 



Price decreased: 

Less than 10 per cent 

10 and under 25 per cent. 
25 and under 50 per cent. 
SO per cent and more 

Total 

Grand total 



Per cent 
of articles. 



7.9 
3.9 
4.4 
L5 



203 



100.0 



Of the 203 articles included in this table, it is seen that 165, or 81.3 
per cent, show an increase in price; 2 articles, or 1 per cent, show 
the same price as the average for the base period; and 36 articles, or 
17.7 per cent, show a decrease in price in December, 1908, as com- 
pared with the average price for the base period. 

Of the 258 commodities considered in the Bureau's compilation of 
prices, the average price of 142 commodities was lower in December, 
1908, than in December, 1907, the average price of 50 was the same 
in December, 1908, as in December, 1907, and the average price of 63 
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was higher m December, 1908, than m December, 1907. For two 
articles there were no quotations in December, 1907, and no quotation 
for one article in December, 1908. 

The following table shows the relative prices of certain related arti- 
cles, so grouped as to render easy a comparison of the course of their 
prices during the year 1908: 

RELATIVE PRICES OF CERTAIN GROUPS OP RELATED ARTICLES IN 1908. 
[Average price for 1890-1899-100.0.] 





Cattle and cattle products. 


Datay products. 


Month. 






















Cattle. 


Beef» 
fresh. 


Beef, 


Beef, 
mess. 


TaUow. 


Hides. 


Milk. 


Butter. 


Cheese. 


Jan 


in.2 


117.0 


14L0 


133.3 


126.4 


119.1 


156.9 


140.0 


150.6 


Feb 


110.3 


117.0 


141.0 


13a 2 


120.7 


lia7 


147.1 


145.9 


150.6 


Mar 


123.9 


119.6 


145.9 


14a 3 


119.1 


100 7 


137.3 


134.6 


159.6 


iffv;:::::: 


129.8 


136.4 


149.2 


162.2 


124.4 


112.1 


122.7 


130.5 


16a 1 


131.4 


139.1 


149.2 


171.5 


124.4 


125.4 


102.7 


108.6 


146.9 


June 


142.0 


142.3 


153.1 


177.0 


123.7 


141.4 


88.2 


107.0 


128.2 


July 


134.3 


139.4 


160.3 


182.8 


126.0 


160.1 


98.0 


102.5 


113. 4 


Aug 


128.7 


128.3 


160.3 


184.0 


124.6 


166.8 


117.6 


107.2 


11T.5 


?S*::::::: 


125.6 


126.2 


165.8 


184.0 


129.4 


168.1 


122.7 


109.0 


122.6 


• 122.6 


128.1 


166.8 


176.5 


137.9 


167.0 


147.1 


124.2 


126.6 


Nov 


129.7 


129.0 


156.6 


165.3 


133.6 


168.7 


15a 2 


133.9 


132.7 


Dec 


13&9 


133.7 


150.3 


16&3 


13a 6 


17a 8 


156.9 


141.8 


141.8 


1908 


127.4 


129.6 


163.2 


164.5 


126.7 


142.6 


129.0 


122.1 


138.2 




Hogs and bog products. 


Sheep and sheep products. 


Month. 


Hogs. 


Baoon. 


Hams, 
smoked. 


Mess 
pork. 


Lard. 


Sheep. 


Mutton. 


Wool 


Jan 


99.7 


116.3 


101.3 


127.9 




124.5 


117.2 


117.8 


118.3 


Feb 


97.8 


106.4 


97.2 


121.4 




116.4 


120.8 


122.7 


116.7 


Mar 


112.3 


110 6 


99.6 


125.7 




123.2 


139.5 


143.9 


lia7 


^r-::::: 


13a7 


116.8 


ioa6 


128.9 




129.4 


136.9 


150.0 


116.7 


124.2 


117.9 


109.3 


128.9 




131.7 


119.9 


. 136.7 


116.1 


June 


131.8 


125.7 


118.7 


134.3 




137.0 


105.5 


123.3 


115.1 


July 


148.8 


142.2 


131.8 


151.0 




146.6 


96.9 


107.8 


118.6 


Aug 


150.9 


147.3 


131.2 


149.4 




147.6 


97.2 


105.3 


118.5 


Sept 


150.6 


161.2 


129.5 


148.6 




159.0 


93.5 


87.5 


120.1 


Oct 


136.0 


169.6 


126.4 


145.6 




152.9 


100.6 


92.8 


120.1 


Nov 


132.0 


153.6 


114.0 


140.8 




148.8 


99.2 


89.6 


121.9 


Dec 


127.7 


138.7 


106.7 


142.7 




146.9 


106.2 


96.8 


12L9 


1906 


129.6 


133.1 


114.3 


137.3 


138.8 


111.0 


114.6 


118.3 




Com, etc. 


Flaxseed, etc. 


Rye and rye 
flour. 


Wheat and 
wheat flour. 


Flour, etc. 


Month. 




























Corn. 


Glu- 
cose. 


Meal. 


Flax- 
seed. 


Lfai- 
seed 
oil. 


Rye. 


Rye 
flour. 


Wheat 


Wheat 
flour. 


Wheat 
flour. 


Crack- 
ers. 


Loaf 
bread. 


Jan 


156.3 


174.9 142.9 


104.2 


97.0 


158.9 


164.5 


13L7 


124.3 


1243 


112.1 


114.6 


Feb 


162.0 


177.7 


142.9 


102.6 


97.0 


155.1 


152.2 


123.8 


118.9 


118.9 


112.1 


114.5 


Mar 


167.1 


177.7 


145.3 


102.9 


94.8 


151.9 


152.2 


126.8 


119.9 


iia9 


112.1 


114.5 


^;::::: 


175.4 


177.7 


155.0 


101.6 


94.8 


148.2 


146.2 


124.6 


115.0 


115.0 


112.1 


114.6 


196.2 


174.9 


14&3 


104.7 


92.6 


154.0 


144.7 


135.8 


118.8 


118.8 


112.1 


114.5 


June 


184.4 


174.9 


159.8 


108.7 


97.0 


147.4 


147.0 


127.6 


115.4 


115.4 


112.1 


114.5 


July 


196.2 


174.9 


157.4 


106.2 


97.0 


143.7 


141.7 


12a 6 


114.7 


114.7 


112.1 


114.5 


Aug 


206.4 


189.0 


162.3 


110 3 


97.0 


147.1 


130 4 


130.3 


116.8 


116.8 


112.1 


114.6 


Sept 


209.3 


203.1 


171.9 


110.6 


97.0 


143.9 


135.7 


132.7 


iiai 


118.1 


112.1 


114.5 


Oct 


193.4 


203.1 


164.7 


106.9 


94.8 


141.9 


131.9 


1.35.2 


118.6 


118.6 


112.1 


114.5 


Nov 


167.7 


203.1 


167.1 


110 9 


92.6 


14L6 


125.1 


13a8 


12L2 


121.2 


112.1 


114.5 


Dec 


166.4 


203.1 


162.3 


126.2 


105.8 


143.3 


152.2 


140.8 


123.2 


123.2 


112.1 


114.6 


1908 


179.9 


186.2 


156.4 


108.0 


96.5 


148.0 


142.8 


131.8 


118.8 


11&8 


112.1 


114.5 
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RELATIVE PRICES OF CERTAIN GROUPS OF RELATED ARTICLES IN 1906-Conduded, 
[ Average price for 1890-1899 - 100.0. ] 





Cotton and cotton goods. 


Month. 


Cotton: 

upland, 

mfddUng. 


Bags: 

2-busheI, 

Amos- 

keag. 


Calico: 
American 
standard 

prints. 


Cotton 
flannels 


Cotton 
thread. 


Cotton 
yams. 


Denims. 


Drill- 
ings. 


Ging- 
hams. 


Hosiery. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

fc:::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 


150.4 
149.1 
142.0 
129.6 
141.2 
149.3 
144.9 
133.8 
120.1 

iia? 

121.3 
119.2 


139.4 
150.1 
132.2 
132.2 
132.2 
132.2 
132.2 
132.2 
132.2 
132.2 
132.2 
132.2 


133.7 
114.6 
114.6 
114.6 
114.6 
90.6 
90.6 
95.5 
95.5 
96.5 
95.5 
95.5 


128.9 
128.9 
126.0 
125.0 
121.0 
121.0 
117.1 
117.1 
113.6 
113.6 
109.6 
109.6 


145.4 
145.4 
120.6 
129.6 
129.6 
129.6 
129.6 
129.6 
129.6 
129.6 
126.4 
126.4 


121.9 
115.9 
117.6 
105.6 
106.0 
103.1 
103.7 
107.6 
105.6 
106.2 
107.1 
106.0 


119.7 
119-7 
119.7 
114.9 
114.9 
106.4 
106.4 
106.4 
106.4 
106.4 
106.4 
112.5 


137.3 
139.0 
134.9 
127.2 
130.8 
127.7 
129.9 
128.2 
127.9 
128.8 
128.2 
127.5 


115.3 
110.8 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
90.6 
90.6 
90.6 
90.6 
00.6 
99.6 
99.6 


80.5 
80.5 
89.5 
80.6 
89.5 
80.6 
89.5 
80.5 
89.5 
80.5 
80.5 
89.5 


1908 


134.8 


134.3 


104.3 


119.2 


131.7 


108.8 


in.i 


13a 6 


10L5 


89.5 




Cotton and cotton goods. 


Wool and woolen goods. 


Month. 


Print 
cloths. 


Sheet- 
ings. 


Shirt- 
ings. 


Tick- 
Ings. 


Wool. 


Blan- 
ket8(all 
wool). 


Broad- 
cloths. 


Carpets. 


Flan- 
nels. 


Horse 
blan- 
kets. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

May.".".'.!; 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 


145.3 
133.9 
122.2 
114.5 
112.8 
114.6 
114.5 
108.4 
105.7 
108.4 
116.7 
121.1 


137.9 
129.9 
127.7 
124.8 
122.7 
117.8 
117.4 
113.4 
112.9 
112.3 
111.6 
113.2 


144.9 
128.8 
128.8 
128.8 
125.1 

iiao 

111.6 
111.6 
111.6 
111.6 
112.4 
114.0 


113.1 
113.1 
• 113. 1 
113.1 
113.1 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
106.0 
106.0 


118.3 
116.7 
116.7 
116.7 
115.1 
115.1 
118.5 
118.5 
120.1 
120.1 
121.9 
121.9 


113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 


116.6 
116.6 
116.6 
116.6 
116.6 
116.6 
116,6 
114.3 
114.3 
114.3 
114.3 
114.3 


123.2 
123.2 
123.2 
123.2 
117.4 
117.4 
117.4 
117.4 
117.4 
115.7 
115.7 
115.7 


124 4 
124.4 
124.4 
124.4 
124.4 
120.9 
120.9 
120.9 
120.9 
120.9 
120.9 
120.9 


126.5 
126.5 
126.5 
126.5 
126.5 
126.5 
126.5 
126.5 
126.5 
126.5 
126.5 
126.5 


1908 


118.0 


120.0 


120.0 


106.0 


118.3 


113.1 


115.6 


118.9 


122.4 


126.5 





Wool and woolen goods. 


Hides, leather, and boots 
and shoes. 


Petroleum. 


Month. 


Over- 
coatings 

(aU 
wool). 


Suit- 
ings. 


Under- 
wear 
(aU 

wool). 


Women's 

dress 

goods 

(aU 

wool). 


Worsted 
yams. 


Hides, 


Leather. 


Boots 

and 

shoes. 


Crade. 


Re- 
fined. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

fc:::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 


122.6 
122.6 
122.6 
122.6 
122.6 
122.6 
122.6 
122.6 
122.6 
122.6 
122.6 
122.6 


131.4 
13L4 
131.4 
131.4 
131.4 
131.4 
123.2 
123.2 
123.2 
123.2 
124.5 
126.6 


115.8 
115.8 
115.8 
115.8 
115.8 
115.8 
115.8 
115.8 
115.8 
115.8 
115.8 
115.8 


127.0 
127.0 
127.0 
127.0 
127.0 
127.0 
127.0 
127.0 
127.0 
127.0 
127.0 
127.0 


125.2 
124.2 
122.7 
117.0 
117.0 
113.2 
114.2 
114.2 
114.2 
114.2 
115.6 
119.9 


119.1 
110.7 
100.7 
112.1 
125.4 
141.4 
160.1 
166.8 
168.1 
167.0 
168.7 
170.8 


123.2 
120.2 
119.8 
118.9 
116.8 
116.8 
116.8 
119.0 
119.0 
120.2 
120.2 
122.3 


121.9 
120.6 
119.3 
119.3 
119.1 
119.7 
120.5 
121.1 
121.9 
123.3 
124.7 
124.7 


195.6 
195.6 
195.6 
195.6 
196.6 
196.6 
195.6 
195.6 
195.6 
196.6 
196.6 
195.6 


143.6 
143.6 
143.6 
143.6 
143.6 
143.6 
143.6 
143.6 
143.6 
141.5 
141.5 
141.5 


1908 


122.6 


127.6 


115.8 


127.0 


117.6 


142.6 1 119.4 


121.3 


195.6 


143.1 



The lowest monthly relative price during 1908 for cattle was 110.3 
m February, the highest 142.0 in June; the lowest for fresh beef was 
117.0 in January and February, the highest 142.3 in June; the low- 
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est for beef hams was 141.0 in January and February, the highest 
165.8 in September and October; the lowest for mess beef was 130.2 
in February, the highest 184.0 in August and September; the lowest 
for tallow was 119.1 in March, the highest 137.9 in October; the 
lowest for hides was 100.7 in March, the highest 170.8 in December. 
The facts for the other groups may be seen by reference to the table. 

Table IV, — Average yearly a^^ual and relative prices of commodities, 
1890 to 1908, and lase prices {average for 1890-1899), pages SS8 to S64.— 
This table shows for each commodity the average price for each of 
the 19 years from 1890 to 1908. In the parallel column following is 
given the relative price for each year — that is, the per cent that the 
price in each year is of the average price for the 10 years from 1890 
to 1899. In the line above the prices for 1890 are given the average 
prices for the 10-year period taken as the basis of comparison. 

The average price for each year was obtained, as has been explained 
on page 222, by dividing the sum of the quotations for each year as 
shown in Table I by the number of quotations for each year: The 
average price for the 10-year period (1890 to 1899) was obtained by 
dividing the sum of the average prices of the 10 years by 10. The 
relative prices for each year were computed in the same way as for 
each month, as explained in tfie discussion of Table II. The 11 arti- 
cles quoted in 1908 for the first time do not appear in Table IV. 

Tai>le V. — Yearly relative prices of commodities, 1890 to 1908, 
pa^es S65to S82. — In this table similar commodities have been grouped 
and the average relative prices have been computed for the various 
subgroups and each of the 9 general groups. The relative prices 
of articles in Table IV are included in this table. Relative prices can 
not be given for the articles quoted for the first time in 1908, since 
prices for the base period, 1890-1899, were not secured, but these 
articles enter into the averages for the groups within which they fall. 
The relative prices from 1890 to 1907 for the groups are simple aver- 
ages, found by dividing the sum of the relative prices of the several 
commodities in the group by the number of commodities. 

For 1908 the averages for all the groups were computed by the 
method explained on page 231 in the description of Table III. 

The average relative price of each of the 9 general groups for 
each year of the period and the average relative price of all commodi- 
ties for each year are shown on page 207. 

The average relative prices of the 237 commodities for which quota- 
tions were secured for the entire period involved do not difTer mate- 
rially from the average relative price of all commodities shown in a 
preceding table based on the varying number of commodities in the 
different years. Eliminating the commodities for which quotations 
were secured for only a portion of the period, we find that the aver- 

79828— Bull. 81—09^—4 
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age relative price of the 237 commodities remaining was 122.3 in 
1908, as against 122.8, the relative price for the 258 articles for 
which wholesale prices were secured in this investigation. 

The following table shows for each of the 9 general groups the 
relative prices of 1908 compared with the average for 1890 to 1899. 

There are included in this table only those commodities which 
have retained practically the same description throughout the 19-year 
period. The average price for 1890 to 1899 is in every case the base, 
or 100 per cent. It should be kept in mind in using the table that 
.the comparison is between the average prices for 1908 and the aver- 
age prices for the base period. 

RELATIVE PRICES. 190S, COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICE FOR 1890-1899. 

[For a more detailed description of the articles see Table I, page 249 et seq. Average price for 

1890-1899-100.0.] *- --i i- 

Fcarm products, 14 articles. 



Article. 



PRICE INCBEASED. 

Flaxseed: No. 1 

Hay: timothy, No. 1 

Cattle: steers, good to choice 

Hogs: light 

Cattle: steers, choice to fancy 

Hogs: heavy 

Wheat: regular grades, cash 

Cotton: upland, middling 

Hides: green, salted, packers', heavy na- 
tive steers 



Relative 
price, 
1906. 



106.0 
118.3 
126.7 
127.5 
128.1 
131.4 
131.8 
134.8 

142.6 



Article. 



PRICE INCREASED— concluded. 

Rye:-No. 2, cash 

Barley: choice to fancy malting, by sam- 
ple 

Com: contract, cash 

Oats: contract grades, cash , 

PRICE DECREASED. 

Hops: New York State, prime to choice. 



Relative 

price, 

1906. 



148.0 

161.8 
179.9 
189.5 



67.1 



Food fToduciSy 4S artichs. 



PRICE INCREASED. 

Bread: loaf (Washington market) 

Fruit: apples, evaporated, choice 

Vegetables, fresh: onions 

Sugar: granulated 

Starch: pure com 

Sugar: w* fair refining 

Sugar: 96** centrifugal , 

Rice: domestic, choice, head , 

Salt: American, medium 

Flour: wheat, winter straights 

Molasses: New Oileans, open kettle 

Meat: hams, smoked, loose 

Meat: mutton, dressed 

Bread: loaf, Vienna (New York market), 
Fruit: raisins, Califomla, XKmdon layer. 
Butter: creamery, extra (New York 

market) 

Butter: dairy. New York State 

Meat: beef, fresh, native sides (New 

York market) 

Butter: crefimery, Elgin 

Vinegar: cider, Monarch 

Floun wheat, spring patents , 

Bread: loaf, homemade (New York 

market) , 

Tallow 

Milk: fresh 



100. C 
101.9 
104.0 
104.5 
104.9 
104.9 
105.0 
111.2 
111.5 
111.6 
112.7 
114.3 
114.5 
117.3 
120.6 

120.9 
121.0 I 

121.1 
124.1 
124.6 
126.1 

126.2 
126.7 
129.0 



PRICE INCREASED— <»nduded. 

Fish: salmon, canned 

Fish: cod, dry, bank, large 

Meat: baoon, short rib sides 

Meat: bacon, short clear sides 

Meat: pork, salt, mess, old to new... 
Cheese: New York State, full cream. 

Lard: prime^ contract 

Beans: medium, choice 

Eggs: new4aid, fancy, near-by 

Vegetables, fresh: potatoes, white. . , 

Flour: rye 

Meat: beef, salt, hams, western 

Meal: oora, fine white 

Flour: buckwheat 

Meal: com, fine yellow 

Fmit: currants, Amelia's 

Meat: beef, salt, extra mess 

PRICE DECREASED. 

Spices: pepper, Singapore 

Bread: crackers, soda 

Fish: salt, mackerel, large No. 3s.. . . 
Fmit: pmnes, California, 608 to 70s. 

Tea: Formosa, fine 

Soda: bicarbonate of, American 

Coffee: Rio No. 7 



ldO.4 
130.7 
132.6 
133.5 
137.3 
138.2 
138.8 
138.9 
142.0 
142.6 
142.8 
153.2 
154.0 
156.1 
158.8 
162.4 
164.5 



95.5 
00.5 
80.4 
77.3 
75.1 
52.6 
47.8 
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RELATIVE PRICES, 1908. COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICE FOR 1800-1899— Continued. 

[Average price for 1890-1899-100.0] 
CUyihs and clothing, 44 articles. 



Article. 


Relative 
price, 
19C8. 


Article. 


Relative 
price. 
1908. 


PRICE SAME AS BASE. 

Qingbams: Lancaster 




PRICE INCREASED— concluded. 

, Sulthigs: Indigo blue, all wool, 14-oimce, 
Middlesex..: 7. 






102.1 
102.8 
106.0 
106.9 

107.1 

107.3 

108.7 
110.5 
lU.l 

113.0 
113.1 
114.8 
115.6 

116.8 
116.6 
117.4 
118.0 

118.0 
118.5 


119.0 


FRICE INCREASED. 

Linen shoe thread: 10s, Barbour 

Qlnghanis: Aiioslfpag 


Carpets: Brussels, 5-frame, Bigelow 

Shirtings: blewdied, 4-4, Lonsdale 

Carpets: Wilton, 5-frame, Bigelow 

Worsted yams: 2-40s, Australian fine. . . 

Cotton flannels: 3i yards to pound 

Flannels: white, A-A, Ballard Vale No. 3. 
Drillings: brown, Pepperdl 


119.9 
120.1 
120.2 
120.8 


Tickings: Amoskeag A. C. A 

Cotton yams; northern, cones, 22/1 

Shirtings: bleached, 4-4, WiUiamsville 


121.0 
122.4 
123.4 


Al .' 


Sheetings: brown, 4-4, PeppereU R 

Sheetings: brown, 4-4, Indian Head 

Shirtings: bleached,4-4, Fmltof the Loom 
Horse blankets: 6 pounds each 


124.0 


Wo(d: Ohk>, medium fleece, \ and } 
grade, scoured 


124.4 
125.4 


Boots and shoes: men's vicl kid shoes, 


126.5 


Goodyear wdt .' . 


I^eaiher: sol<s hemlock . . 


129.3 


Cotton yams: northern, cones, 10/1 

Denims: Amoskeag 


1 Sheetings: bleached, 10^, PeppereU 

Wool: Ohio, finefleece,XandXX grade, 
scoured 


129.6 


Leather: scrfe, (Mik, scoured backs, heavy 


129.6 


No. 1 


Cotton thread: J. &, P. Coats 


- 131.7 


Blankets: ll-4,5potmds to pair, all wool. 
Boots and shoes: men's brogans, split.. . 


Bags: 2-bushd, Amoskeag 


134.3 


DnUings: 30-Inch, Stark A 


137.8 


Broadcloths: first quality, bTackl 64-inch. 

Underwear: shirts and drawers, white, 

aU wool 


Women's dress goods: cashmere, cotton 
' warp, Atlantic Mills F 


138.0 


PRICE DECREASED. 

' Silk: raw. Italian 




Carpets: ingrain, 2-ply, Lowell 




Cotton flannels: 2\ yards io pound 

Printdoths: 28-incn, 64 by 64 


98.2 




Ovflft!Oftt(ngs: covflrt cioth . , 


96.9 


Shirtings: bleached, Wamsutta y^^ 


Silk: raw, Japan 


96.8 


Boots and shoes: women's solid grabi 
shoes 


Sheetings: bleached, 10-4, Wamsutta S.T. 
Overcoatings: chinchilla 


94.7 
89.0 









Fuel and lighting, 13 articles. 



PRICE INCREASED. 

Coke: Connellsvllle, furnace 

Coal: bituminous, Georges Creek (f . o. b. 

New York Harbor) 

Coal; anthracite, broken 

Coal: anthracite, stove 

Coal: bituminous, Pittsburg (Youghi- 

ogheny), lump 

Petroleum: refined, for export 

Coal: anthracite, chestnut 

Coal: anthracite, egg 




PRICE INCREASED— concluded. 

Petroleum, refined, 150° fire test, water 
white 

Coal : bi tuminoos, Georges Creek (at the 
mine) 

Petroleum: crude, Pennsylvania , 

PRICE DECREASED. 

Candles: adamantine 

Matches: parlor, domestic , 



151.7 



162.2 
195.6 



93.5 

8&4 



Metals and implements^ 31 articles. 



PRICE SAME AS BASE. 



Saws: crosscut, Dlsston No. 2. 
Trowels: M. CO., brick 



PRICE INCREASED. 



Saws: hand, Dlsston No. 7 

Bar iron : best refined, from store 

Barb wire: galvanixed 

Copper wire: bare 

Spelter : western 

Nails: cut, 8-penny, fence and common. 

Steel rails 

Copper: sheet, hot-rolled 

Quicksilver 

Files: 8-tach mill bastard .' J .'..*...!!! 1 . 

Planes: Bailey No. 5, jack plane 

Pig iron: foundry No. 1 

Zinc : sheet 



101.3 
103.7 
103.8 
103.8 
105.1 
106.7 
107.4 
108.0 
100.1 
110.8 
11L9 
115.7 
119.6 
12L3 



PRICE INCREASED— concluded. 

steel billets 

Pigiron: Bessemer 

Pig iron: foundry No. 2 

Hammers: Maydole No. IJ 

Pigiron: gray forge, southern 

Axe8:M.C.O., Yankee 

Tin: pig 

Chisels: extra, socket firmer 

Locks: common, mortise 

Doorknobs: steel, bronze plated 

PRICE DECREASED. 

Shovels: Ames No. 2 

Lead pipe 

Nails: wire, 8-penny, fence and common 

Silver: bar, fine 

Wood screws : 1-inch 



122.2 
123.9 
124.5 
129.0 
129.6 
144.9 
160.2 
198.0 
203.2 
235.7 



99.4 
9S.4 
97.1 
7L4 
66.2 
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RELATIVE PRICES, 1908, COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICE FOR 1890-1899-Coiicluded. 

[Average price for 1890-1899-100.0.] 

Lumber and huUding maUriah, 20 articles. 



Article. 



PSICE INCSBA8BD. 

Window class: American , single, thirds 

Cement: Kosendale , 

Window glass: American, single, flints. . 

Carbonate of lead: American 

Maple: hard 

Lime: common , 

Shingles: cypress , 

Oxide of Kinc 

Oak: white, plain 

Tar : 

Turpentine: spirits of 

Spruce 



Relative 
price, 
1906. 



103.4 
107.1 
109.7 
112.7 
119.3 
125.4 
125.4 
128.3 
131.7 
132.8 
135.6 
144.9 



Article. 



PRICB INCREASED— concluded. 

Oak: white, quartered 

Pine: yellow, siding, long leaf 

Hemlock 

Poplar 

Rosin: common to good, strained . . 

PRICE DECREASED. 

Linseed oil: raw 

Brick: common, domestic 

Putty: bulk 



Relative 
price, 
1906. 



149.8 
165.2 
174.5 
185.8 
227.9 



96.5 
91.8 
75.9 



Drugs and chemicalSy 9 articles. 



PRICE INCREASED. 
Alnrn? lump 1 


104.8 
105.3 
106.6 
114.6 
117.7 
129.8 
199.8 


PRICB DECREASED. 

Quinine: American .... 


63.7 


Brimstoiie:'orude 


Alcohol: wood, refined ....'.'. 


44.8 


fliynnTin? rnflned 






Sulphuric acid 




Alcohol: grain 




Muriatic acid 




Opium: pfitnral'in caws 









Ilouse furnishing, goods, IS articles. 



PRICE INCREASED. 

Earthenware: plates, white granite 

Earthenware: plates, cream-colored 


102.4 
104.0 
108.9 
122.5 
124.7 
152.0 
156.8 
16L7 


PRICE DECREASED. 

Earthenware: teacups and saucers, white 
granite 


98.8 


Glassware: nappies 


Table cutlery: carvers . 


93 8 


Wooden ware: tubs, oak-grained 


Table cutlery: knives and forks 


89.4 


Furniture: tables, kitchen 


Glassware: pitchers... 


82.0 


Furniture: chairs, bedroom, maple 


Gl^<isw}^Y^; turn biers. . / . 


74.6 


Furniture: chairsi kitchen.. ? 






Wooden ware: pails, oak-grained 





Miscellaneous , 12 articles. 



PRICE INCREASED. 

Rope: manila 

Rubber: Para Island, new 

Tobacco: smoking, granulated 

Proof spirits 

Tobacco: plug 

Soap: Castile, mottled, pure. . . 

Starch: laundry 

Malt: western made 



108.7 
108.8 
117.9 
118.0 
118.6 
123.0 
124.4 
132.7 



PRICB INCREASED— concluded. 

Cotton-seed meal 

Cotton-seed oil: summer yellow, prime 

PRICE DECREASED. 

Paper: wrapping, manila 

Paper: news, wood 



133.8 
134.4 



90.4 
82.9 



The 1908 prices of all of the 14 articles included in the farm prod- 
ucts group, except hops, were higher than the average price for 1890 
to 1899. The 1908 price, compared with the average price for 1890 
to 1899, shows oats 89.5 per cent above; com, 79.9 per cent above; 
barley, 61.8 per cent above; rye, 48 per cent above; hides, 42.6 per 
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cent above; cotton, 34.8 per cent above, etc. The price of hops was 
32.9 per cent below the average price for 1890 to 1899. 

Forty-one of the 48 articles of food shown in this table were higher 
and 7 lower in price than the average for 1890 to 1899. In 1908 the 
price of mess beef was 64.5 per cent above the average price for 1890 
to 1899; currants, 62.4 per cent above; yellow meal, 58.8 per cent 
above; beef hams, 53.2 per cent above; potatoes, 42.6 per cent 
above; eggs, 42 per cent above; beans, 38.9 per cent above, etc. 
The price of cofifee was 52.2 per cent below the average price for 1890 
to 1899; tea, 24.9 per cent below; prunes, 22.7 per cent below; soda 
crackers, 9.5 per cent below, etc. 

Of the 44 articles considered in the cloths and clothing group in 
1908, the prices of 38 were above and 5 below, while 1 article was the 
same as the average price for 1890 to 1899. In 1908 the price of At- 
lantic Mills cotton warp cashmere was 38.6 per cent above the average 
price for 1890 to 1899; Stark drillings, 37.8 per cent above; bags, 
34.3 per cent above; cotton thread, 31.7 per cent above; Ohio fine 
fleece wool, 29.6 per cent above, etc. 

Of the 13 articles included in the fuel and lighting group in 1908, 
the prices of the less important articles of matches and candles only 
were below the average price for 1890 to 1899. The price of crude 
petroleum was 95.6 per cent above the average price for 1890 to 1899; 
Georges Creek coal at the mine, 62.2 per cent above; refined petro- 
leum, 51.7 per cent above, etc. 

Thirty-one articles are considered in the metals and implements 
group. The prices of two articles in 1908 were the same as the aver- 
age price for 1890 to 1899, while the prices of 24 articles were above 
and of 5 below the average price for 1890 to 1899. Doorknobs were 
135.7 per cent above; locks, 103.2 per cent above; chisels, 98 per 
cent above; pig tin, 60.2 per cent above; pig iron, gray forge, 29.6 
per cent above, etc. The price of wood screws was 33.8 percent 
below the average for 1890 to 1899; bar silver, 28.6 per cent below; 
wire nails, 2.9 per cent below, etc. 

Of the 20 articles included in the lumber and building materials 
group, all but 3 showed prices above the average for 1890 to 1899. 
The price of rosin was 127.9 per- cent above the average price for 
1890 to 1899; poplar, 85.8 per cent above; hemlock, 74.5 per cent 
above; yellow pine siding, 65.2 per cent above, etc. The price of 
putty was 24.1 per cent below the average for 1890 to 1899, and of 
brick 8.2 per cent below. 

Of the 9 articles included in the group of drugs and chemicals, 7 
were above and 2 below the average price for 1890 to 1899. 

Of the 13 articles considered in the group of house furnishing goods, 
the 1908 prices of 8 were above and of 5 below the average price for 
1890 to 1899. 
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Of the 12 articles included in the miscellaneous group, the 1908. 
prices of 10 were above and of 2 below the average price for 1890 to 
1899. 

The facts presented in the foregoing table are summarized in the 
following table, which shows the changes in prices of articles in each 
group, classified by per cent of change: 

CHANGES m PRICES OP ARTICLES IN EACH GROUP, CLASSIFIED BY PER CENT OP 
CHANGE, 1908 COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICE FOR 1890-18W. 



Group. 



Num- 
ber 
of 
arti- 
cles. 



Number of articles for which prk»— 



Increased— 



100 
per 
cent 
and 
more. 



50 
and 
under 
100 
per 
cent 



and and ^ 
under under ^^ 



50 
per 
cent. 



"^«' 10 



Was 
same 

as 
base. 



Decreased— 



than 
10 
I)er 

cent. 



10 
and 
under 
25 
per 
cent. 



25 
and 
under 
50 
per 
cent. 



50 

per 

cent 

and 

more. 



Parm products 

Food, etc 

Cloths and clothing 

Puel and lighting 

Metals and Implements 

Lumber and building materials. . 

Drugs and chemicals 

House furnishing goods 

Miaoellaneous 



2 1- 



Total. 



204 



21 



62 67 



It is seen in the above comparison of the prices of 1908 with the 
average for 1890 to 1899 that of the 14 articles in the farm products 
group, 13 show an increase and 1 a decrease; of the 48 in the food, etc., 
group, 41 show an increase and 7 a decrease; of the 44 in the cloths 
and clothing group, 38 show an increase, 1 shows the same price as 
the average for the base period, and 5 show a decrease; of the 13 in 
the fuel and Ughting group, 11 show an increase and 2 show a de- 
crease; of the 31 in the metal and implements group, 24 show an in- 
crease, 2 show the same price as the average for the base period, and 
6 show a decrease; of the 20 in the lumber and building materials 
group, 17 show an increase and 3 a decrease; of the 9 in the drugs 
and chemicals group, 7 show an increase and 2 a decrease; of the 13 
in the house furnishing goods group, 8 show an increase and 5 a de- 
crease; of the 12 in the miscellaneous group, 10 show an increase and 
2 a decrease. Of the 204 commodities included in this table, 169 
show an increase, 3 show the same price as the average for the base 
period, and 32 show a decrease. 

The number of articles according to classified per cents of increase 
and decrease is also shown in the following table. Of the 169 com- 
modities that showed an increase in 1908 over the average for 1890 
to 1899,36 advanced less than 10 per cent, 57 advanced 10 and under 
25 per cent, 52 advanced 25 and under 50 per cent, 21 advanced 50 and 
under 100 per cent, and 3 advanced 1 00 per cent and more. Of the 32 
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commodities which showed a decrease, 15 decreased less than 10 per 
cent, 9 decreased 10 and under 25 per cent, 6 decreased 25 and under 
50 per cent, and 2 decreased 50 per cent and more. 

The number and per cent of articles which showed each specified 
increase or decrease are given in the following table: 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF ARTICLES, BY CLASSIFIED PER CENT OF INCREASE OR 
DECREASE, 1906 COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICE FOR 1890-1899. 





Number 

of 
articles. 


Percent 

of 
articles. 




Numbor 

of 
articles. 


Percent 

of 
articles. 


Price Increased— 

100 per cent and more 

50 and nnder 100 per cent.. 
25 and under 50 per cent. . . 
10 and under 25 per cent. . . 
Less than 10 per cent 


3 
21 
52 
67 
36 


1.5 
10.3 
25.5 
27.9 
17.6 


Price decreased— 

Less than 10 per cent 

10 and under 25 per cent . . 
25 and under 50 per cent. . 
50 per cent and more 

Total 


15 
9 
6 
2 


7.4 
4.4 
2.9 
LO 


Total 


160 


82.8 


32 


15.7 




Grand total 






3 


1.5 


204 


loao 









Of the 204 articles included in this table, it is seen that 169, or 
82.8 per cent, show an increase in price; 3 articles, or 1.5 per cent, 
show the same price as the average for the base period, and 32 arti- 
cles, or 15.7 per cent, show a decrease in price in 1908 as compared 
with the average price for the base period. 

Of the 258 commodities considered in the compilation of prices for 
1908, the average price for 162 commodities was lower in 1908 than 
in 1907, the average price of 33 was the same in 1908 as in 1907, and 
the average price of 63 was higher in 1908 than in 1907. 

The following table shows the relative prices of certain related 
articles, so grouped as to render easy a comparison of the course of 
these prices during the years from 1890 to 1908: 

RELATIVE PRICES OF CERTAIN GROUPS OF RELATED ARTICLES, 1890 TO 1908. 
[ Average price for 1890-1899=100.0.] 





Cattle and cattle products. 


Dairy products. 


Year. 






















Cattie. 


Beef, 
fresh. 


Beef, 
liams. 


Beef, 
mess. 


TaUow. 


Hides. 


Milk. 
103.1 


Butter. 


Cheese. 


1890.... 


• 89.5 


89.2 


80.4 


86.8 


105.7 


99.6 


100.4 


97.1 


1891.... 


109.2 


106.2 


85.8 


104.4 


111.0 


101.5 


104.7 


116.1 


102.4 


1892.... 


96.4 


98.8 


80.5 


84.8 


106.4 


92.8 


106.1 


116.4 


107.2 


1893.... 


103.0 


105.4 


98.6 


102.2 


126.1 


79.9 


109.4 


121.3 


109.0 


1894.... 


96.3 


97.0 


101.5 


101.0 


110.3 


68.4 


103.1 


102.2 


107.4 


1895.... 


103.7 


1P2.7 


95.9 


10L4 


99.8 


109.7 


99.2 


94.5 


94.1 


1806.... 


88.3 


90.5 


88.1 


93.7 


78.9 


86.6 


91.8 


82.3 


92.0 


1897.... 


99.5 


99.7 


125.1 


96.7 


76.3 


106.3 


92.2 


84.1 


98.1 


1898.... 


102.2 


101.3 


11&8 


114.2 


8L8 


122.8 


93.7 


86.8 


83.3 


1899.... 


113.2 


108.3 


125.6 


115.9 


104.1 


131.8 


99.2 


96.8 


108.9 


1900.... 


in.3 


104.3 


114-2 


121.7 


111.5 


127.4 


107.5 


101.7 


114.3 


1901.... 


116.6 


102.1 


112.6 


116.3 


119.1 


132.0 


102.7 


97.7 


102.4 


1902.... 


139.5 


125.9 


118. 


147.1 


144.6 


142.8 


112.9 


112.1 


114.1 


1903.... 


105.8 


10L7 


117.2 


113.1 


117.2 


124.8 


112.9 


105.7 


123.3 


1904.... 


110.9 


106.1 


123.5 


109.4 


105.5 


124.4 


107.8 


08.4 


103.2 


1905.... 


111.2 


104.0 


121.6 


125.0 


103.2 


152.6 


113.3 


112.8 


122.8 


1906.... 


114.2 


101.2 


119.2 


110.3 


119.3 


164.7 


ll&O 


113.1 


133.0 


1907.... 


122.9 


114.7 


144.0 


122.5 


142.8 


156.3 


131.4 


128.5 


143.3 


1908.... 


127.4 


129.5 


153.2 


164.5 


126.7 


142.6 


129.0 


122.1 


13&2 
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RELATIVE PRICES OF CERTAIN GROUPS OF RELATED ARTICLES, 1880 TO 190S-Cont'd. 
[Average price for 180O-1888=100.a] 





Hogs and hog products. 


Sheep and sheep products. 


Year. 


Hogs. 


Baoon. 


Hams, 
smoked. 


Mess pork. 


Lard. 


Sheep. 


Mutton. 


Wool 


1890 

1891 

1882 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 


88.2 
89.2 
115.7 
14&6 
112.2 
96.6 
78.3 
82.8 
86.6 
91.8 
116.6 
134.6 
156.2 
137.2 
116.7 
120.2 
142.2 
139.2 
128.5 


88.3 
103.7 
116.6 
1617 
111.8 
86.3 
73.1 
78.9 
89.4 
85.8 
111.6 
132.3 
158.3 
142.6 
116.1 
118.0 
138.8 
140.7 
133.1 


lOLl 
99.8 
108.3 
126.8 
103.6 
86.2 
96.8 
80.8 
82.0 
83.8 
104.2 
108.2 
123.1 
128.2 
106.8 
106.3 
126.6 
132.4 
114.3 


104.4 
87.2 
88.1 
167.6 
121.4 
10L7 
76.8 
76.6 
84.8 
80.3 
107.6 
134.2 
164.2 
143.1 
120.6 
123.8 
150.6 
151.0 
137.3 


86.8 
100.8 
117.8 
167.5 
118.2 
89.8 
71.7 
67.4 
84.4 
86.0 
106.6 
136.3 
16L9 
134.1 
111.8 
113.8 
135.6 
140.7 
138.8 


118.8 
117.8 
126.2 
103.8 
73.6 
78.4 
78.7 
84.2 
104.8 
104.3 
112.0 
02.0 
103.2 
88.4 
108.1 
13L6 
132.6 
126.8 
111.0 


123.7 
114.8 
121.2 
106.5 
80.2 
82.2 
82.8 
86.6 
86.0 
84.8 
86.4 
88.6 
87.8 
88.7 
103.2 
113.8 
120.7 
116.0 
114.6 


132.1 
126.8 
113.2 
101.6 
78.1 

7ai 

7a6 
88.7 
108.3 

lias 

117.7 
86.6 
100.8 

iia3 

116.5 
127.3 
121.1 
12L6 
118.3 


Year. 


Com, etc 


Flaxseed, etc 


Rye and rye 
flour. 


Wheat and 
wheat flour. 


Flour, etc 


^^' ;co8e.(«) 


Heal. 


Flax- 
seed. 


Linseed 
oiL 


Rye 


Rye 
flour. 


Wheat. 


Wheat 
flour. 


Wheat 
flour. 


Crack- 
ers. 


Loaf 
bread. 


1890 


103.8 
15L0 
118.3 
104.2 
113.7 
104.0 
67.8 
66.9 
82.6 
87.6 
100.2 
130.6 
156.0 
12L1 
132.6 
131.7 
12L8 
138.8 
178.9 




100.8 
142.0 
114.0 
105.8 
105.6 
103.3 
77.4 
76.6 
83.7 
9L2 
97.0 
115.6 
148.2 
124.7 
129.6 
128.4 
122.6 
131.5 
156.4 


126.6 
87.1 
91.4 
97.7 
121.6 
111.8 
72.9 
78.1 
88.8 
104.0 
146.7 
145.8 
135.0 
84.1 
88.6 
107.6 
88.1 
106.1 
108.0 


135.8 
106.8 
90.0 
102.2 
115.6 
116.6 
81.2 
72.2 
86.6 
84.1 
138.7 
140.0 
130.8 
9L8 
8L7 
103.1 
88.3 
85.7 
86.6 


103.0 
157.6 
127.7 
82.6 
88.1 
8L2 
66.6 
74.8 
83.8 
104.4 
87.9 
100.8 
102.5 
87.6 
133.4 
134.6 
115.6 
146.4 
148.0 


101.4 
148.3 
121.1 
83.0 
83.8 
84.6 
80.8 
84.0 
82.8 
88.4 
103.3 
100.1 
103.8 
84.8 

m.i 

134.7 
115.8 
138.7 
142.8 


118.9 
128.1 
104.9 
90.1 
74.4 
79.9 
86.4 
106.8 
117.8 
84.7 
83.7- 
85.7 
88.7 
105.1 
138.3 
134.6 
105.6 
120.8 
131.8 


120.8 
126.6 
104.2 
88.3 
77.6 
84.4 
8L2 
110.1 
108.0 
87.8 
88.3 
87.4 
89.7 
97.1 
125.4 
122.3 
86.8 
108.6 
118.8 


120.8 
125.6 
104.2 
89.3 
77.6 
84.4 
9L2 

iiai 

109.0 
87.9 
88.3 
87.4 
89.7 
97.1 
125.4 
122.3 
86.8 
108.6 
118.8 


107.7 
107.7 
104.3 
100.6 
88.8 
85.6 
84.1 
85.3 
107.3 
88.1 
102.7 
108.2 
108.2 
10L3 
103.4 
113.8 
112.1 
112.1 
112.1 


100.8 


1881 




100.8 


1892 

1883 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 


124.3 
111.4 
108.2 
81.7 
86.0 
8L8 
86.6 
104.8 
116.0 
153.6 
128.7 
126.3 
125.1 
142.8 
168.4 
186.2 


100.8 
100.8 
100.8 
88.7 
84.6 
100.8 
100.8 
100.8 
100.8 
100.8 
100.8 

loao 

106.0 
110.8 
110.8 
110.8 
114.5 




Cotton and cotton goods. 


Year. 


Cotton: 
upland, 
mid- 
dling. 


2-bushel, 
Amos- 
keag. 


CaUoo. ' 


Cotton 


Cotton 
. thread. 


Cotton 
yams. 


Denims. 


Drill- 
ings. 


OIng- 
hams. 


Ho- 
slery. 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 


142.9 

110.8 

89.0 

107.2 

90.2 

94.0 

102.0 

92.2 

76.8 

84.7 

123.8 

111.1 

115.1 

144.7 

155.8 

123.1 

142.0 

153.0 

134.8 


113.8 
111.7 
110.8 
106.8 
81.1 
82.2 
91.6 
92.9 
95.6 
103.4 
112.6 
101.0 
102.4 
104.2 
128.4 
109.6 
129.1 
138.5 
134.3 


117.6 

104.0 

117.6 

113.0 

89.5 

94.9 

84.9 

90.4 

81.4 

87.3 

94.9 

90.4 

90.4 

91.1 

95.7 

93.5 

99.5 

121.0 

104.3 


12L8 

121.8 

116.8 

10L4 

85.7 

81.7 

83.8 

88.6 

81.0 

88.0 

101.6 

05.4 

86.1 

106.8 

125. 6 

1 119. 7 

128.2 

139.5 

119.2 


101.6 

100.7 

100.7 

100.7 

100.7 

100.7 

88.6 

88.4 

86.4 

88.4 

120.1 

120.1 

120.1 

120.1 

120.1 

120.1 

120.1 

134.8 

131.7 


in. 7 

112.8 

117.0 

110.6 

83.0 

82.1 

83.0 

80.6 

80.8 

88.5 

115.6 

88.3 

84.0 

112.8 

118.5 

105.7 

120.8 

133.9 

108.8 


112.6 
108.6 
108.6 
112.5 
105.4 
84.6 
84.6 
88.2 
85.8 
85.8 
102.8 
100.2 
100.6 
108.0 
116.6 
103.7 
118.1 
182.3 
111.1 


121.1 
114.6 
102.2 
105.6 
87.1 
83.2 
100.2 
80.4 
86.8 
88.5 
106.0 
102.2 
102.0 
108.8 
126.7 
123.8 
138.8 
147.2 
180.6 


118.1 
.122.1 
122. » 
114.8 
88.5 
87.0 
88.0 
84.2 
83.1 
88.7 
86.3 
82.3 
88.2 
101.8 
99.9 
83.4 
104.7 
122.0 
101.5 


128.7 
122.8 
117.4 
108.4 
100.8 
84.4 
80.6 
86.7 
83.4 
82.6 
87.8 
85.8 
85.2 
80.1 
88.2 
87.5 
89.7 
87.4 
89.5 



a Average for 1893-1899=100. 
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BSLATIVE FRICE80F CEBTAIN OROUFS OF RELATED ARTICLES, 1800 TO 100e--€k>ncluded. 
[Average price for 1800-1809=:10ao.] 





Cotton and cotton goods. 


Wool and woolen goods. 


Year. 


Print 
cloths. 


Sheet- 
ings. 


Shirt- 
ings. 


Tick- 
ings. 


Wool. 


Blan- 

kets(aU 

wool). 


Broad- 
cloths. 


Carpets. 


Flan- 
nels. 


Horse 
blan- 
kets. 


1890 


117.7 


117.6 


112.9 


113.1 


132,1 


108.3 


113.7 


106.3 


116.8 


109.1 


1891 


103.6 


112.3 


110.2 


110.7 


126.8 


106.0 


113.7 


112.8 


116.8 


104.7 


1892 


119.3 


103.8 


107.4 


108.4 


113.2 


107.1 


113.7 


104.6 


115.9 


109.1 


1893 


114.6 


107.7 


110.2 


111.3 


101.6 


107.1 


113.7 


104.6 


109.6 


104.7 


1894 


96.8 


06.9 


99.9 


102.2 


79.1 


101.2 


91.2 


98.7 


94.1 


96.0 


1895 


100.9 


94 6 


97.6 


94.8 


70.1 


80.3 


79.7 


91.0 


. 8L7 


92.6 


1896 


90.9 


97.4 


97.9 


96.0 


70.6 


89.3 


79.7 


90.2 


86.4 


90.8 


1897 


87.6 


91.8 


. 92.0 


91.9 


88.7 


89.3 


98.2 


93,6 


82.6 


99.5 


1898 


72.6 


86.7 


83.8 


84.8 


108.3 


107.1 


98.2 


100.2 


97.8 


99.6 


1899 


96.8 


92.2 


87.8 


87.0 


110.8 


05.2 


98.2 


99.4 


99.6 


94.2 


1900 


108.6 


106.9 


100.4 


102.2 


117.7 


107.1 


108.0 


102.7 


108.7 


118.7 


1901 


90.3 


101.8 


96.9 


96.6 


96.6 


101.2 


110.3 


101.9 


100.8 


109.9 


1902 


108.0 


101.4 


98.8 


99.0 


100.8 


101.2 


110.3 


102.5 


106.8 


109.9 


1903 


113.3 


110.6 


103.2 


104.1 


110.3 


110.1 


110.3 


108.6 


114.3 


117.8 


1904 


117.3 


121.1 


104.7 


114.3 


115.6 


110.1 


110.6 


110.0 


117.6 


122.2 


1906 


110.0 


113.5 


101.2 


102.1 


127.3 


119.0 


116.2 


116.7 


118.4 


130.9 


1906 


127.7 


122.4 


111.1 


119.0 


121.1 


122.0 


116.6 


117.7 


122.4 


135.3 


1907 


167.4 


132.2 


137.4 


129.4 


121.5 


119.0 


116.6 


123.2 


123.1 


130.9 


1908 


118.0 


120.0 


120.0 


106.0 


118.3 


113.1 


116.6 


118.9 


122.4 


126.6 







Wool and woolen goods. 




Hides, leather, and boots 
and shoes. 


Petroleum. 


Tear. 


nil 


Shawls. 


Suit- 
tngs. 


Under- 
wear 
(aU 
wool). 


Women's 
dross 

goods (aU 
wool). 


WOfStp 

ed 
yarns. 


Hides. 


Leather. 


Boots 

and 

shoes. 


Crude. 


Re- 
fined. 


1800.... 


111.9 


107.0 


113.1 


106.2 


117.6 


122.3 


99.6 


100.6 


104 8 


96.4 


112.4 


1801.... 


111.0 


107.0 


113.1 


110.0 


123.0 


123.4 


101.6 


100.0 


103.6 


73.6 


102.2 


1802.... 


111.0 


107.0 


113.4 


110.0 


124.1 


117.2 


02.8 


07.0 


102.7 


61.1 


91.6 


1803.... 


108.6 


107.0 


112.7 


110.0 


114 7 


109.6 


70.0 


06.0 


100.9 


70.3 


81.0 


1804.... 


97.6 


107.0 


08.3 


92.7 


90.6 


91.3 


68.4 


01.5 


99.4 


02.2 


80.5 


1806.... 


00.8 


107.0 


89.2 


92.7 


82.7 


740 


100.7 


108.0 


98.7 


149.2 


106 6 


1806.... 


86.7 


80.1 


87.8 


92.7 


741 


72.9 


86.6 


05.2 


99.6 


129.6 


112.5 


1897.... 


87.8 


80.6 


88.7 


92.7 


82.2 


82.5 


106.3 


96.1 


97.2 


86.5 


96 6 


1898.... 


97.1 


00.2 


103.4 


92.7 


88.5 


100.5 


122.8 


104.4 


96.3 


100.2 


99.6 


1800.... 


100.6 


80.1 


106.1 


100.4 


102.7 


106.7 


131.8 


109.3 


96.8 


142.1 


118.0 


1000...- 


116.1 


107.0 


115.8 


100.4 


118.7 


118.4 


127.4 


113.2 


99.4 


148.6 


132 6 


1001.... 


106.3 


107.0 


104.0 


100.4 


107.9 


102.2 


132.0 


110.8 


99.2 


132.9 


119.3 


1902.... 


106.3 


107.0 


10*8 


100.4 


109.8 


111.7 


142.8 


112.7 


98.9 


135.9 


118 8 


1903.... 


iia2 


107.0 


100.0 


100.4 


114 4 


118.0 


124 8 


112.0 


100.2 


174 5 


142.8 


1904.... 


110.8 


107.0 


109.0 


100.4 


116.6 


116.5 


124 4 


108.6 


101.1 


178.8 


140.5 


1905.... 


iia2 


117.6 


122.7 


100.4 


129.7 


124 7 


162.6 


112.1 


107.4 


152.1 


126 6 


1906.... 


126.1 


128.5 


134.8 


115.8 


1341 


128.5 


164 7 


120.4 


121.8 


176.5 


131.8 


1907.... 


124.8 


107.0 


133.1 


115.8 


130.9 


127.9 


155.3 


-124 


125.9 


190.5 


139.1 


1908.... 


122.6 


(a) 


127.6 


115.8 


127.0 


117.6 


142.6 


119.4 


121.3 


195.6 


143.1 



a Quotations discontinued. 

This table shows for aU of the 6 articles grouped under cattle and 
cattle products (cattle, fresh beef, beef hams, mess beef, tallow, and 
hides) an advance in price in 1891, but not in the same degree; in 
1892, a decline in all of the articles in this group; in 1893, an increase, 
except for hides, for which there was a further decline; in 1894, a 
decline, except for beef hams, which increased; in 1895, an increase, 
except for beef hams and tallow; in 1896, a decline in all of the 
articles; in 1897, an increase, except for tallow; in 1898, an increase 
for all of the articles, except beef hams; in 1899, an increase for all; 
in 1900, a decline, except for mess beef and tallow; in 1901, an 
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increase for cattle, tallow, and hides, and a decline for fresh beef, 
beef hams, and mess beef; in 1902, an increase for all; in 1903, a 
decrease for all; in 1904, an increase for cattle, fresh beef, and hams, 
and a decrease for mess beef, tallow, and hides; in 1905, an increase 
for cattle, mess beef, and hides, and a decrease for fresh beef, beef 
hams, and tallow; in 1906, an increase for cattle, hides, and tallow, 
and a decrease for fresh beef, beef hams, and mess beef; in 1907, 
an increase for all except hides, which decreased; in 1908 an increase 
for cattle, fresh beef, beef hams, and mess beef, and a decrease for 
tallow and hides. 

For the 19 years from 1890 to 1908 the lowest relative price for 
cattle was 88.3 in 1896, the highest 139.5 in 1902; the lowest for fresh 
beef 89.2 in 1890, the highest 129.5 in 1908; the lowest for beef 
hams 80.4 in 1890, the highest 153.2 in 1908; the lowest for mess beef 
84.8 in 1892, the highest 164.5 in 1908; the lowest for tallow 76.3 in 
1897, the highest 144.6 in 1902; the lowest for hides 68.4 in 1894, the 
highest 164.7 in 1906. The facts for the other groups may be seen 
by reference to the table. 

General Tables I, II, III, IV, and V follow. 
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Tablb I.— wholesale PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908. 

[For explanation and dlsoosston of this tabic, see pages 218 to 228.] 

FARM PRODUCTS; 

BARIiBYs Cbolce to fanej malUme, bjr sample. 

[Price per bushel, in Chicago, weekly range; quotations furnished by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

of Trade.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 

1 


Price. 




[ Month. 


Price. 




Month. 


Price. 


Jan 


|0.9»-$1.05 
1.00- 1.06 
.9fr- 1.06 
.91- 1.03 
.90- 1.00 
.89- .93 
.87- .90 
.87- .90 
.87- .92 


Apr.... 
May.... 
June... 

1 

1 


10.80 -la 86 
.80- .85 
.80- .85 
.80- .87 


' July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 


IO.GO-10.65 
.60- .74 
.7»- .74 
.6^ .70 
.63- .09 
.63- .65 
.65- .67 
.65- .68 
.65- .68 


Oct 

Nov 

Dee 

Average. 


10. 50 -«0. 62 
.69- .61 
.61 - .63 
.58- .62 
.50 - .60 


Feb 


.74- 
.70- 
.72 - 
.60- 
.62^ 
.61- 
.63- 
.63- 
.60- 


.85 
.74 
.75 
.75 
.65 
.66 
.61 
.62 
.65 


.50- .63 
.63 - .67 
.63- .64 
.61 - .64 


Mar 


.8^ .93 
.90- .95 
.83- .90 
.84- .89 


.64- 
.65- 
.64- 
.61- 


.66 1 
.67 
.66 
.62 , 


.00- .64* 
.63^ .64 
.62- .66 
.62- .64 




SO. 7330 



. CATTI«B: Steers, ebolce to fancy. 

[Price per hundred pounds. In Chicago, on Monday of each woelc; quotations from the Farmers' and 

Drovers' Journal.] 



Jan..... 


$5.40-$6.15 


Apr.... 


$a 65-17. 35 


July.... 


$7.15-18.25 


Oct 


$6.20-17.00 




5.80-6.30 




6.35-7.06 




6.85-8.00 




6.2^ 7.10 




6.00- 6.25 




6. 50- 7. 10 




6. 60- 7. 75 




6. 25- 7. 10 




6.65-6.20 




6.50-7.25 




6.35-7.40 




6.30-7.00 


Feb 


6. 55- 6. 15 


May.... 


6.65-7.25 


Aug.... 


6.40-7.20 


, Nov 


6. 30- 6. 90 




6.50-6.00 




6.8(^-7.30 




6.40- 7.20 




6.90-7.00 




6.65-6.00 




6.50-7.25 




6.60- 7.20 




6. 60- 7. 50 




6.50-6.00 




6.50-7.30 




6.76-7.35 




6.90-7.90 






Jane... 




1 Sept... 


6.90- 7.40 
6. 60- 7. 10 


Dec 


6. 75- 7. 85 


Mar 


5.65-6.00 


6.70-7.35 


6.90-8.00 




5.85-6.35 




7. 10- 7. 75 




6. 65- 7. 10 




6.90-7.76 




6.10-6.40 




7.50-8.40 




6.25-7.00 




7.00-7.85 




6.65-7.00 




7. 25- 8. 15 




6.35-7.15 




6.90-7.50 




6.90-7.60 

\ 




7.75- a40 






Average. 












SO. 8163 



CATTIiB: Steers, eood to cbolce. 

[Price per hundred jXHinds, in Chicago, on Monday of each weelc; quotations from the Farmers' and 

Drovers' Journal.] 



Jan 


$4.80-$5.30 


Apr.... 


$0.15-$6.60 


July.... 


$6.16-$7.00 


Oct 


$5 25-S6.15 




5.25-6.75 




5.80-6.30 




5 85-6.80 




5 25- 5 20 




6.05-6.60 




6.00-6.45 




5 70-6.50 




525-516 




6.00-6.50 




6.90-6.40 




5 50-6.30 




5. 05- 5 20 


Feb 


6.15-6.50 


May.... 


6.0O-a60 


Aug.... 


540-6.30 


Nov 


6. 05- 5 20 




6.05-6.45 




6. 15- 6. 75 




5 40- 6. 30 




550-575 




6. 15- 6. 50 




6. 95- 6. 46 




540-540 




535-550 




5. 15- 5. 45 




6.80-6.40 




575-5 65 




565-575 






June... 




Sept... 


5 80- 5 75 
545-550 


Dec 


5 65-5 60 


Mar 


5.35^5.66 


6.95-6.60 


5 80-5 76 




6.45-6.80 




6.35-7.00 




5 60- 5 50 




5 80- 5 75 




6. 65- 6. 05 




6. GO- 7. 40 




525-515 




5 00- 6. 90 




6.25-6.60 




6.26-7.16 




530-525 




5 85- 5 76 




a40-6.80 




6. 10- 7. 10 






Average. 












$5 9976 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 

FARM PRODUCTS— Continued. 

COIIN: Contract, cmsli. 

[Price per bushel, In Chicago, on Tuesday of each week; quotations furnished by the secretary of the 

Chicago Board of Trade.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 


saoo 

$0.50J- .60 
.50- .60i 
.58i- .69 


Apr.... 


:1^ 


July.... 


$a 724-10. 73 
.74- .74} 
.75|- .76 
.76- .75 


Oct 


$a77*-WL774 
.76- .76 
.71 - .71 
.67 - .70 


Feb 


.M- .50 ' 


May.... 


.70 


Aug.... 


.774- .78 
.791- .80 


Nov 


.64- .66 




.57- .68 [ 




.71 






.62*- .64i 




.57- .67i 




.78- .78 




.78- .78. 
.78- .78r 
.791- .80 




.63- .66 


Mar 


:%'-- :^ 


June... 


.781 
.73- .73* 


Sept... 


Deo 


.63J- .63 
.61 J- .61 




.62- .63 




.69i- .69 




.80- .80 




.60- .60 




.63- .64i 




.68- .68 


• 


.81i- .81 




.68 




.65- .66 




.691- .70{ 
.eoj- .70 




.78- .78 




.57- ,S7 




.641- .65i 






.7^ .78| 




.58- .58i 




Sa6843 



COTTON: Upland, mlddUng. 

[Price per pound, in New York, on Tuesday of each week; quotations from the New York Journal of 
ConunATce and Commercial Bulletin.] ^ 



Jan 


iaii3o 


Apr.... 


$0.1025 1 


July.... 


$ail20 


Oct 


$a0905 




.1165 




.1000. 




.1110 




.0915 




.1210 




.1000 1 




.1100 




.0925 




.1165 




.1000 




.1170 : 


.0940 


Feb 


.1186 


May.... 


.1040 


Aug.... 


.1080 


Nov 


.0940 




.1166 




.1105 




.1065 




.0935 




.1145 




.1090 




.1040 


1 


.0945 




.1135 




.1160 




.0980 




.0946 


Mar 


.1165 


June... 


.1160 


Sept... 


.0930 


Deo 


.0935 




.1150 




.1140 




.0930 




.0925 




.1106 




.1175 




.0940 




.0910 




.1040 




.1180 




.0930 




.0926 




.1050 




.1160 

1 




.0930 


Average. 


.0930 




$a 10463 



FliAXSBBD: No. 1. 

[Price per bushel, in Chicago, on the first of each month; quotations furnished by the secretary of the 

Chicago Board of Trade.] 



Jan.. 
Feb., 
Mar. 



$1.11 -tl. 21 ! 
1.09- 1.194 
1.00i- 1.191: 



Apr. . . 
May.. 
June.. 



$1.08 -$1.18 
1.114- 1.214 
1.17}- 1.24$ 



July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept . . . 



$1.14|-$1.21f 
1.18|- 1.26} 
1.18- 1.28 



Oct I 

Nov 1 

Deo ! 

Average. 



$1.14 -$1.24 
1.184- 1.284 
1.36$- 1.46$ 

^ $1. 2019 



DAY: Tlmotby, No. 1. 

[Price per ton, in Chicago, on Tuesday of each week; quotations from the Daily Inter-Ocean.] 



Jan 


$13.00-$14.00 


Apr.... 


$13.00414.00 


July... 


$9.5041000 


Oct 


$iaS0-$11.50 




12. 50- 13. 50 




13.00-14.00 




11.00-12.00 




11. 00- 12. 00 




12.50-13.50 




13. 60- 14. 50 




11.00-12.00 




11.00-12.00 




12.00-1^50 




14. 00- 15. 00 




11.00-12.00 




11.00-12,00 


Fob 


12.50-14.00 


May... 


14.00-15.00 


Aug.... 


11.00-12.00 


Nov 


12.00-12.30 




12.50-14.00 




13. 50- 14. 50 




11.00-12.00 


' 


12.00-12.50 




12. 50- 14. 00 




13. 60- 14. 50 




10 50-11.50 




12.00-12.50 




14.00-15.00 




13. 00- 14. 00 




10 60-11.50 




11.50-12-50 


Mar 


14. 50- 15. 50 


June... 


13. 00- 14. 00 


Sept... 


10 00- 11.00 


Dec 


11.50-12.50 




14-60- la 00 




12.00-13.00 




10 60- 11. 50 




12.00-13.00 




13.00- 14.00 




10 00- 11.00 




10 50- 11.00 




12.00-13.00 




13.00- 14.00 




9. 50- 10 00 




10 50- 11.50 ' 




11.00-12.00 




12. 50- 13. 50 


1 


9. 50- 10 00 




10 50- 11. 50 

i 


Average. 


11.00-12.00 




$12.3365 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 
FARM PRODUCTS— Continued. 
mDBS: Oreen, salted, packers*, beavy native steers. 

[AvQfBge monthly price per pound, in Chicago; quotations from the Shoe and Leather Reporter.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


laiiie 

.1037 
.0944 


June... 


laioso 

.1176 
.1326 


July.... 


laifiOO 
.1663 
.1676 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 


$ai665 
.1681 
.1600 




iai336 



aOGSs fleayy. 

[Price per hundred pounds. In Chicago, on Monday of each week; quotations from the Fanners' and 

Droyers' Journal.] 



Jan 


f4.62M4.66 


Apr.... 


16.00-16.10 


July.... 


$6.6O-$6.70 


Oct 


16.55-17.00 




4.20-4.36 




6.80-6.95 




6. 75- 7. 05 




6.00-6.30 




4. 371- 4. 52i 




6.80-6.00 




6.55-6.85 




6.50-6.90 




4.46-4.60 




6.40-&50 




6.25-6.60 




6.80-6.10 


Feb 


4. 36 - 4. 46 


May.... 


&66-6.66 


Aug.... 


6.65-6.90 


Nov 


6.90-6.16 




4.30-4.35 




6. 66 - & 65 




6.55-6.80 




&95-6.20 




4. 30 - 4. 40 




6.37i-&50 




6.70-6.85 




&70-6.96 




4.30-4.40 




&36-&d0 




6.40-6.80 
6. 75- 7. 10 




6.00-6.25 
& 75- 6. 00 


Mar 


4.60-4.60 


June... 


5.66-&66 


Sept... 


6. 75- 7. 05 


Dec 


&65-6.85 




4. 70 - 4. 77J 




6.60-6.80 




7.15-7.42i 




&60-&80 




4.68-4.76 




6. 6''}- 6. 80 




7.05-7.40 1 




&6a-&85 




4. 97}- 6. 10 




6.96-6.16 




6.86-7.25, 




&95-6.16 




6.96-6.06 




6.36-6.66 






Average. 










• 


$&7986 



aOGS: Ugbt. 

[Price per hundred pounds. In Chicago, on Monday of each week; quotations from the Farmers' and 

Drovers' Journal.] 



Jan 


$4.25-14 65 


Apr.... 


$&85-f6.20 


July.... 


16.15-16.75 


Oct 


16. 00-96. 95 




4.00-4.35 




5.50-6.00 




6.45-7.00 




6.50-6.30 




4.1&-4.60 




6.55-6.00 




6.15-6.80 




6.10-6.85 




4.25-4.60 




&15-&55 




6.00-0.60 




&15-6.05 


Feb 


4.15-4.45 


May.... 


6.40-5.70 


Aug.... 


6. 30- 6. 90 


Nov 


6.30-6.15 




4.15-4.37} 




6.40-5.65 




6.36-6.80 




6.30-6.15 




4.15-4.40 




&25-&60 




6.36-6.85 




6.3O-6u90 




4.15-4.40 




6.20-&50 




6.90-6.80 
6. 65- 7. 10 




6.40-6.20 
6.00-6.00 


Mar 


4.30-4.00 


June... 


6. 35- 5. 67} 
6.30-5.62} 


Sept... 


6.60- 7.06 


Dec 


&00-&85 




4.60-4.80 






6. 90- 7. 40 




6.00-6.80 




4.45-4.77} 




6.4O-&80 




6. 80- 7. 45 




4.86-6.80 




4.75-6.10 




& 75- 6. 16 




6.60-7.20 




6.30-6.15 




& 75- 6. 05 




6.00-6.55 


f 




Average. 












$&6346 



aOPSi New York State, prime to cbolce. 

[Price per pound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Journal of 
Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 



to. 16-10. 16 
.15- .16 
.13- .14 



Apr 

May.... 
June... 



SO. 11-SO. 12 


July.... 


.11- 


.12 


Aug 


.11- 


.12 


Sept... 



so.oe-io.io 

.07- .08 
.06- .07 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average, 



a SO. 13-10.14 
.13- .14 
.13- .14 



10.1188 



« New crop. 
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Tablb I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 

FARM PRODUCTS— Continued. 

BORSBSi Urate, ffood to eliolee. 

[Pric» per head, in C3iioa0O, on Wednesday of eadi week; quototions from the Fanners' and Drorers' 

Journal.] 



Month. 


Price. 


\ Month. 


Price. 


i Month. 


Price. , Month. 


Price, 


Jan 


$170-1220 


Apr.... 


$I70-t225 


July.... 


$170-1225 


Oct 


fl65-t215 




170- 220 




170-225 




170-225 




16&-215 




170-220 




170-225 




170-225 




165-215 




170-225 




170-230 




170-225 




166-215 




170- 225 
170- 225 


May.... 


170-230 
170-230 ' 


Aug.... 


170-225 
170-225 


Nov 




Feb 


166-215 




170-225 




170-230 




170-226 




166-215 




170- 225 




170-230' 




170-225 




166-216 




170- 225 




170-230 




170-226 




166- 216 


Mar 


170-225 


June... 


170-230 


Sept... 


170-225 


Dec 


n 




170-225 




170-230 




170-225 






170-225 




170-230 




170-225 




16&-215 




170- 225 




170-225 




170-225 


Average. 


166-216 
16&- 215 














$196.18 



MVUIS: 16 bands lilsli« Biedlam to good. 

[Price per head, in East St. Louis, on Monday of eadi weelc; quotations from the Daily National Live 

Stock Reporter.] 



Jan 


$150-«200 


Apr.... 


$156-$225 


July.... 


$155-$226 


Oct 


$165-1225 




150- 200 




166-226 




166- 225 




156- 225 




150-200 




15&-225 




155- 225 




156-225 




160-226 




156-226 




156-225 




156- m 


Feb 


156-230 


May.... 


166-226 


Aug.... 


156-225 


Nov 


166-226 




156-225 




156-225 




156-226 




166-225 




156-225 




165-226 




156- 226 




156-226 




156-226 




156-225 




156-225 
156- 226 




155-226 
166- 225 


Mar 


156-225 


June... 


166-226 


Sept.... 


155- 225 


Dec 


156-226 




15&-225 




156-225 




156-226 




156- 225 




166-226 




166-225 




166-225 




166-225 




156-225 




156-225 




166-225 




156- 226 




156-225 




156-225 






Average. 












$189. 13 



OATS: Contract grades, casb. 

[Price per bushel, in Chicago, on Tuesday of each week; quotations furnished by the secretary of the 

Chicago Board of Trade.] 



Jan 


$0.50! 


Apr.... 


•0.51i-$0.52 July.... 
.52i- .521 


$0,534' 

.565; 


Oct 


$0.48| 




.50 ' 






.48 




:i 




.523 
.52/ 


.59 
.62J 




.46 
.47 


Feb 


.50 
.60 


May.... 


.53 1 Aug.... 


$a46 - .46 t 


Nov 


.49 






.54, 1 


.481- .48 




.49 




.60 , 




.64 




.48 1 




$0.49|- .49 




$0.51- .52 




.55 




.49 




.49 


Mar 


.63- .53 1 


June... 


.52 


Sept.... 


.49 


Dec 


.48 




. 52 - .52 




.60 1 




.491- .50 




.60 




.53 - .53 




.60}- .61 




.48i 




.49J- .60 




.53 - .53 
.62}- .52 




.52i 
.60i 




.48 
.49 J 


Average. 


:JS| 




. $0.6005 



» No quotations for week. 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 

FARM PRODUCTS— Continued. 
POlJI<TBY: Ure, fowls. 

[Price per pound. In New York, on Satardsy of each week; qnotatioos from the National Provlaloner.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


1 Month. 
' July... 

,Aug.... 

! Sept... 

i 

i 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 


10.13 
.13 
.13 
.12 


Apr — 
May... 
June... 


I0.14i 
.15 
.15 
.14 


10.12 
.12 
.13 
.13 


Oct 

Nov.... 

Dec 

Average. 


10.14 
.15 

.13 


Feb 


.is 

■.n 

.13 

.14 
.14 

.14i 


.13 
.134 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.12 


.14 
.14 

.12i 
.13 
.12 
.12i 
.131 
.14 


.11 
.12 
.lU 
.11$ 


Mar 


.12 
.16 
.12 J 
.12 




$0.1327 



RYKt No. 2, easb. 

[Price per bushel, in Chicago, on Tuesday of each week; quotations furnished by the secretary of the 

Chicago Board of Trade.] 



Jan. 
Feb, 
Mar 



laSl -10.83 


Apr.... 


.84- 


.85 




.86- 


.87 
.83 




.82- 


.83 


May... 


.82- 


.82 
.81 




.81 - 






.82 






.84 


June... 


.82- 


.83 




.81 - 


.82* 


1 


.78- 


.80 




.74 - 


.75 


1 



la 76 -10. 78 


July... 


.76- 


.78 ' 




.79- 


.80 , 
.80' 




.801- 


.811 


Aug.... 


.81 - 


.82 1 




.82 - 


.84 i 




.80- 


.81 ' 






.78 


Sept. . . 


.77- 


.79 t 




.79 - 


.80 1 




.77i- 


.78 ' 




.76- 


i 





10. 74 -la 75 
.74- .75 

.78 

.77 
.76J- .785 

.78 
.78- .78! 
.77- .77 

.76i 
.76- .76 
.76- .76} 
.754- .76 
.751- .76 



Oct. 



Nov... 
Dec 



Average. 



$0.75 

10.751- .70 

.75 

.74- .75 

.74- .75 

.74 

.75 

.76 

.75- .76 

.751- .761 

.761- .76$ 

.76 

.75 



10.7825 



SflBBPt Wethers, good to fancy. 

[Price per hundred jMunds, In Chloago, on Mondav of each week; quotations from the Farmers' and 

Drovers^ Journal.] 



Jan 


$4.75-15.10 


Apr.... 


$6.25-17.00 


July... 


$3.85-$4..'i0 


Oct 


$4.25-$4.75 




6.00-6.40 




5. 7.5- 6. 10 




4.25- 4.65 




4.35-5.00 




5.00-5.40 




6. 65- 6. 10 




4.35-4.75 




4.25-4.60 




6. 15- 5. 50 




6. 50- 6. 10 




4. 25- 4. 65 




4.25- 4.60 


Feb 


6. 15- 6. 40 


May.... 


6.36-6.00 


Aog.... 


4.25-4.65 


Nov 


4.35-4.65 




5. 10- 5. 35 




6. 40- 6. 15 




4.10- 4.25 




4.25-4.65 




6.25-5.50 




4.60-6.25 




4.25-4.50 




4.25^4.60 




5.25-6.00 




4.50-6.10 




4.30-4.60 




4.25-4.75 






June... 




Sept... 


4.25-4.50 
4.15- 4,25 


Dec 


4.2.S- 4.60 


Mar 


6.35-6.75 


4. 50- 6. 10 


4.25- 4.60 




6.75-6.10 




4.50-5.10 




4.0O-4.3O 




4.60- 5.00 




6.0O-6.75 




6.00-6.50 




4.00-4.50 




4. 60- 5. 10 




6.0O- 6.85 




4. 50- 6. 15 




4.00- 4.25 




4.75-5.25 




6.25-7.00 




3.75- 4.25 






Avprago. 












$4. 9.505 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 

FARM PRODUCTS— Concluded. 

SHBBPt Wetbeni, platii to clioice. 

[Prioe per hundred iMunds, in Chicago, on Monday of each week; quotations from the Farmecs' and 

Drovers' Journal.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Prioe. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 

Feb 


14.50-16.25 
6.00-6.60 
6.00-6.40 
6.00-6.50 
6.10-6.40 
6.10-6.40 
6. 10- 6. 60 
6.10-6.60 


Apr 

May... 

June.. 


$6.0047.00 
6.50-6.10 
6.36-6.00 
6.26-0.00 
6.26-6.00 
6.35-6.16 
4. 60- 6. 10 
4.40-6.25 


July... 
Aug.... 

Sept... 


$3.66-14.10 
3.90-4.60 
4.00-4.60 
4.00-4.40 
4.00-4.60 
3.86-4.15 
4.00-4.40 
4.00-4.50 
4.00-4.35 
4.25-4.40 
3.80-4.25 
3.66-4.25 
3.66-4.10 


Oct 

Nov.... 

Dec 

Average. 


$4.00-$! 50 
4.26-4.75 
4.10-4.50 
4.16-4.50 
4.10-4.60 
4.00-4.40 
4.10-4.40 
4.16-4.50 
4.00- 4.50 


Mar 


6.2^6.75 
6.40-6.10 
6.75-fi.75 
6.90-6.90 
6.00-7.10 


4.26-5.00 
4.26-5.10 
4. 60- 6. 50 
4.25-5.10 
3.50-4.00 


3.90-4.50 
4.26-4.90 
4.36-6.00 
4.50-6.25 










$4.8116 



TOBACCO: Buriey, dark red, good leaf. 

(Prioe per hundred pounds, in Louisville, on Monday of each week; quotations from the Western Tobacco 

Journal.] 



Jan 

Feb 


$12. 0O-$13. 00 
12.00-13.00 
12.00- 13.00 
12.00-13.00 
12.00-13.00 
12.00- 13.00 
12.60- 13.50 
13.00-14.00 


Apr.... 
May... 

June... 


$13. 00-$14. 00 
13.00- 14.00 
13.00- 14.00 
13.00-14.00 
13.00- 14.00 
13.00-14.00 
13.00- 14.00 
13.00- 14.00 


July... 
Aug.... 

Sept... 


$14.5O-$15.50 
15.00-16.00 
15.50- 16.50 
16.00-17.00 
16.00-17.00 
16.00-17.00 
16.00-17.00 
16.00-16.50 
16.00-16.50 
16. 00- 16. 50 
16.00-16.50 
16. 00- 16. 50 
16.00-16.50 


Oct 

Nov.... 

Dec 

Average. 


$16. 00-$16. 50 
16.00-16.50 
16.50- 17.00 
16.50-17.00 
16.50-17.00 
16.50-17.00 
16.75-17.00 
16.76-17.00 
17. 50- la 50 


Mar 


laOO- 14.00 
13.00- 14.00 
13.00-14.00 
13.00-14.00 
13.00-14.00 


13.00- 14.00 
13.00-14.00 
14.00- 16.00 
14.00-15.00 
14.50- 1650 


18.00-19.00 
1& 00- 19.00 
1& 00- 19. 00 
18.00-19.00 










$160626 



WHEAT: Begular grades, casli. 

[Price per bushel, in Chicago, on Tuesday of each week; quotations furnished by the secretary of the 

Chicago Board of Trade.] 



Jan. 
Feb 
Mar 



$1.00 -$1.01 J 


Apr.... 


. 98 - 1. OOJ 
.96- .99* 




.96- .99 




.91- .95 


May.... 


.92- .95 




.89- .91 




.93- .95 
.96-1.00 


June... 


.93- .96 




.95 - .96 
.93i- .95 






.92- .93J 





$0.S9-$0.9U 




July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept. 



$0.87 ^$0.88 
.90i~ 1.17 
.90- 1.19 
.88 - 1,16 
.92- 1.19 
.92^ .94 
.90 - 
.92- 
.95- 
.97- 
.98- 
.98 - 1.05 
.985- 1.07 



1.08 
.9.3) 
.97 
.99 

l.OOJ 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 



$0.97i-$106 

.99- 1.08 

.97-1.04 

.99-1.001 

. 99 - 1. 05 

1. Olj- 1. 06 

1.03- 1.08 

1.021- 1.08 

1.04 - 1.10 

1.021-1.09 

.99i-1.07 

1.02f- 1.09 

1.041-1.09 



$0.9899 



a No quotation for week. 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 

FOOD, ETC. 

BBANS: Medium, ebolee. 

Price per bushel, In New York, on the flrst of each month; quotations from the New York Journal of 
Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



Month. 


Price. 

t 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


I2.27M2.30 

2.25-2.ri 

2.32i 


Apr.... 
May.... 

June... 


12.25 

2.20 

^40-2.45 


July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


12.35-12.40 
2.35-2.40 
2. 35- 2. 40 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

1 Average. 


$2.35 
$2.90-2.32^ 




$2. 319ft 



BRBADi Crackers, oyster, In boxes. 

[Price per pound, in New York, on the flrst of each month; quotations from the Merchants* Review.X 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$ao 



.06 



Anr. . , 
May.. 
June.. 



).m 


July.... 


.06* 


Aug.... 


.06 


Sept... 



$0.06) 



Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$0. 



$0.0650- 



BBBADt Crackers, soda, N. B. C« In boxes. 

[Pri6e per pound, in New York, on the flrst of each month; quotations from the Merchants' Review.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$0.06j 
ioSj 



Apr.. 
May.. 

June., 



$0.C 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept. 



$a06i 



Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$ac 



$0.0069 



BRBAB: I^oaf, 1 pound after baklcs. 

[Price per loaf, In Washington, D. C, on the flrst of each month. Weieht before baking, 18 ounces. Price 
per pound (before baking), January to Decemoer, $0.0356.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$ao4 

.04 
.04 


Apr 

May.... 

June... 


$0.04 July.... 
.04 Aug.... 
. 04 Sept . . . 

il 


$0.04 
.04 ! 
.04 


Oct..'... 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$0.OC 
.0* 
.04 




$0.0400 



BRBAB t liOaf, bomeuftade. 

[Price per loaf. In New York,* on the flrst of each month. Wel(?ht before baking, 16 oimces. Price per 
pound (before baking), January to December, $0.04. Standard weight and standard prices charged 
by the Bakers' Association, which includes leading bread manufacturers in New York and Brooklyn,, 
and one or two in New Jersey who deliver bread in Manhattan.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$0.04 
.04 
.04 


June... 


$0.04 
.04 
.04 , 


July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


$0.04 
.04 

.at 


1 Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$0.0« 
.04 
.04 






1 


$0.0400^ 



BRBAB: I<oaf, Tlenna. 

[Price per loaf, in New York, on the first of each month. Weight before baking, 15) ounces. Price per 
pound (before baking), January to December, $0.0413. Standard weight and standard prices charged 
by the Bakers' Association, which includes leading bread manufacturers in New York and Brooklyn, 
and one or two in New Jersey who deliver bread in Manhattan.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$a04 
.04 
.04 



Apr.. 
May.. 

June. 



$0.04 
.04 
.04 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept. 



$0.04 Oct.. 
.04 Nov. 
.04 Dec.. 



$0.0f 
.04 
.04 



I Average. 



$ao«)o> 



79828— BuU. 81—09- 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 

FOOD, ETC.— Continued. 
BUTTBRt CreameiT* Elgin* 

[Price per ponnd, in Elgin, HL, on Monday of each week; qaotations rumiahed by W. C. Winsoo, manager 

of the Elgin Dairy ueport.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


1 Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 

FiBb 

Mar 


:^ 

.33 

■w 

.32 
.31 
.39 
.29 
.29 
.294 


Apr.... 
May... 

June... 


10.80 
.29 
.29 

:i' 

.24 
.22 
.23 
.23 
.23 
.23 
.23 
.23 


July.... 
Aug.... 

Sept... 


10.22 
.22 
.23 
.22 
.21 
.22 
.23 
.23 
.23 
.23 
.23 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


SO. 27 
.27 
.27 
.27 
.28 
.29 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.80 
.30 
.31 
.32 




I0.3B93 



BIJTTER: Creamerj* eztrm. 

[Price per pound, In New York, on Tuesday of each week; quotations from the New York Journal of Com- 
merce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



Jan. 
Feb 
Mar 



10.30-10.30} 
.81 
.31 
.32 
.83 
.34 
.32 
.82 



Apr.. 
May.. 
June. 



$0.80} 
.28 



|0.21§- 



.22 - 



July.... 

Aug.. 

Sept. 



$0. 22 -10. 22; 
.22J 



.22 
.21 J- .21} 



.23- 



.23} 

.23 

.23 

.23}- .23 

.m- .23) 

!26 - !25} 



Oct. 



Nov., 



Dec. 



80.27} 




.27 


80.28- 


.26 


.28 - 


.26 


.27- 


.27 


.29- 


.29 


.29- 


.29 


.30 - 


.30 


:^ 


.31 
.31 


.31 - 


.3U 
.31} 


.31 - 


.32}- 


.33 



Average. 



80.2ni 



BUTTER: Balry, New York State, tubs and balf tubs, fancy. 

[price per pound, In New York, on Tuesday of each week; quotations from the New York Journal of Com- 
merce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



Jan 


80.28-80.20 


Apr.... 


(«) 


July.... 


80. 21}-* 


D.22 


Oct 


80.2&-I0.26 




(") 




80.27-80.27} 




.21 - 


.22 




.2&- .26 




r«'i 




.27- .28 




.21 - 


.22 




.25- .26 




« 




.26 




.21 - 


.21 




.2&- .26 


F^b 


• 


May.... 


.26 


Aug.... 




.30 


Nov 


.26- .26} 




iW, 




.22 




.21 - 


.21 




.28 




Iv 




.21 




.21}- 


.22 




.28 




\v 




.22 




.21I- 


.22 




.28- .29 


Mar 


(a) 

sV 


June... 


.23 
.23 
.23 


Sept... 


.21P 
.22- 


.22 
.22 


Dec 


.29 
.29 
.29 




\V 




.22} 




.22- 


.221^ 




.29 




(«) 




.22 






.23 


Average. 


.2^ .30 




80.2449 



a No quotations for week. 
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Table 1.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 

FOOD, ETC.— Continued. 
CANNBD CM>OVSi Corn, BepmMIc No. Z, tAney. 

[Pries per dosen cans, ixk New York, ob the flnt of e«eh iBonth; quolations from Ihe Merchants' Review.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 

Fteb 

Mar 


$0.90 
,90 
.90 


June... 


SO. go 
.90 
.90 


July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


10.90 
.90 
.90 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

. Average. 


10.90 
.90 
.90 




10.9000 



CANNKD GOODS: Peas, BepvbHc No. Z, sifted. 

[Price per dozen cans, hi New York, on the flnt of each month; quotations from the Merchants' Review.] 



Ha. 
Feb 
Mar 



$1.40 
1.40 
1.40 



Apr.. 
May. 

June. 



$1.40 
1.40 
1.40 



July. 
Aug.. 
Sept. 



$1.40 
1.35 
1.35 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 




Average. 



$1.35 
1.35 
1.40 



11.3833 



OANNB» CM>ODSx Tomatoes, Standard New Jersey No. a. 

[Price per doeen cans, In New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Merchants' Review.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$1.10 
1.10 
1.10 


June... 


$1.10 
1.05 
1.00 


III 


$1.00 
l.IO 
1.10 


loet 

1 Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$1.10 
1.10 
1.10 




$1.07W 



GBBSSB: New York State, ftall ereaai, large, colored, best grades. 

(Price per pound, in New York, on Tuesday of each week; qnotations fnnn the New York Journal of Com. 

merce and Conunorclal Bulletin.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



•0.1 



Apr. . . 
May.. 
June.. 



$0,151 
.15 
.14i 
.14* 
.14| 
.14 1 
. 14. t 
.Mi 

•1* 
.14 
.11. 
.11: 
.11 



July. 



Aug..., 



Sept. 



saioi 

*1 
1 



$0.11i- 



Oct. 



Nov.. 



Deo. 



I Average. 



so.m 

.12 
.12, 
.12, 
.12.. 
I0.12i- .13 
.13* 

:?} 

.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 



$0.1364 



GOVFBB: Klo No. 7, Braxil grades. 

[Price per poond, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Journal of Com- 
merce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar.. 



$0.06 -$0.G 

.06}- .e 



Apr 

Itoy... 
June... 



90.06 -$0.0U 
.06- .06* 
.061- .06} 



July... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 



$0.06|-$0.06i 
.061- " 
.06 - 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 



$0. 



.061 



$0.0628 
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Table !•— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 

FOOD, ETC.— -Continued. 

BGGS: New-laid, fancy, near-by. 

[Price per dozen, In New York, on Tuesday of each week: quotations from the New York Journal of Com- 
merce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



Month. 


Price. 




Month. 


Price. Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 


$0.32 -10.38 


Apr.... 


10. 17 -10. 19 


July... 


•0.21-10.25 


Oct 


|0.28-ia37 




.28- 


.34 




. 17 - .18 




.22- .26 1 




.28- .38 




.26- 


.30 




. 18 - . 19 




.22- .26 1 




.32- .40 




.25- 


.30 




.17J- .18i 
.17$- .18i 




.22- .26 , 




.32- .40 


Feb 


.27- 


.32 


May... 


Aug.... 


.22- .27 


Nov.... 


.33- .46 




.25- 


.28 




.18- .19 




.22- .27 




.SS- .48 




.26 - 


.30 




.194- .21 




.22- .28 




.35- .60 




.24- 


.30 




.18- .19 




.24- .30 




.35- .60 


Mar 


.24- 


.27 


June... 


.18- .20 


Sept... 


.24- .30 


Dec 


.40- .52 




.24- 


.26 




.184- .21 




.24- .30 




.45- .55 




.17i- 


.20 




.19- .22 




.25- .32 




.43- .60 




.17- 


.20 




.20- .23 




.25- .32 




.36- .42 




.17- 


20 




.20- .24 




.27- .35 ; 

1 


Average. 


.35- .40 




10.2788 



FISD: Cod, dry, bank, large. 

(Price per quintal, in Boston, on the first of each month; quotations from the Boston Herald.] 



Jan. 
Feb 
Mar 



$7.25-17.60 
7. 25- 7. 60 
7. 25- 7. 50 



Apr.. 
May. 
June. 



$7.50 

$7.00-7.60 

7.00-7.60 



July. 
Aug.. 
Sept. 



$7.0(>-$7.50 II 
7.00-7.60 ; 
7.00- 7.60 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 



$7.00-$7.60 
7.00-7.60 
7.00-7.50 



$7.3021 



FlSfl: Berrlns, large. Nova Scotia split. 

[Price per quintal, in Boston, on the first of each month; quotations from the Boston Herald.] 



Jan. 
Feb 
Mar 



$7.00-$7.60 
7.00- 7.50 
7.00- 7.60 



Aor 

Uav.... 
June... 



$7.00-17.60 
7.00-7.50 
7.00-7.60 



July.. 
Aug... 
Sept.. 



$7.00-$7.50 
7.00 
7.00 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 



$7.00 

6.60 

$6.50-7.00 



$7.0833 



FlSfl: Mackerel, salt, large IVo. 3s. 

[Price per barrel, in Boston, on the first of each month.] 



Jan. 
Feb 
Mar 



$14 00 
13.60 
12.50 



Apr.. 
May.. 

June. 



$12.50 
11.50 
11.00 



July.. 
Aug. . 
Sept.. 



$10.50 
10.50 
10.25 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 



$10.00 
10.00 
10.00 



$11.3542 



FISH: Salmon, canned, Columbia Rlwer, 1 -pound tails. 

[Price per dozen cans, in Now York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Journal of 
Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$2.00 

2.00 

$1.85- 2.00 



Apr.... 
May.... 
June... I 



$1.86-$2.00 
1. 85- 2. 00 
1.85-2.00 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept. 



$1.85-$2.00 
1.85- 2.00 
1.85- 2.00 



i Oct 

Nov 

1 Dec 

j Average 



$1. 85-$2. 00 
1.80-1.85 
1.80-1.85 



$1.9208 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 

FOOD, ETC.— Continued. 

FliOVRt Backwlieat. 

(Price per 100 pounds, In New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Journal of 
Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan. ... 
Feb..... 
Mar 


$3.00-$3.10 
3.00 
3 SO 


June... 




July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


lii 


Oct..... 
Nov.. .. 
Dec 

Average. 


$3.15-13.25 
2. 75- 2. 90 
2.50-2.76 




$3.0333 



FliOlJR: Mye. 

[Price per barrel. In New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Journal of 
Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



Jan. 
Feb 
Mar 



U85-I5.40 
4. 75- 6. 35 
4. 75- 5. 35 



Aor 

May.... 

June... 



14. 50-15. 20 
4. 50- 5. 10 
4. GO- 6. 15 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept. 



$4.40-15.00 
4.00- 4.65 
4. 25- 4. 75 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 



$4.00-$4.76 
3. 75- 4. 55 
3. GO- 4. 50 



$4.7375 



FliOVR: Wheat, spring patiBnts. 

[Price per barrel, in New York, on Tuesday of each week: quotations furnished by the statistician of the 

New York I'roduce Exchange.] 



Jan 


$5.30-$5.85 


Apr.... 


$4.90-$5.40 


July.... 


$6.00-$6.45 


Oct 


$5. 20-15.70 




6.60-6.85 




4.90-6.20 




5. 10- 6. 65 




6.20-6.76 




5.35-&80 




4.05-5.40 




6.20-6.75 




&10-6.60 




6.35-5.80 




6.10-5.60 




&20-6.75 




6.00-6u60 


Feb 


5. 15- 6. 75 


May.... 


& 10- 5.50 


Aug.... 


6.30-6.90 


Nov 


6.00-6.50 




6.15-6.75 




&20-&65 




&30-6.90 




6.20-61 76 




6.00- 6.60 




6.20- 6.65 




6.30-6.90 




6.20-6.75 




6.00-5.55 




6.10-6.60 




&30-5.90 




6.20-5.76 


Mar 


5. 20- & 75 


June... 


6. 15- 5. 45 


Sept... 


6.25-5.75 


Dec 


6.20-6.76 




6.20-5.75 




6.00-6.50 




&25-&85 




6.30-6.80 




6.10-5.65 




&00-5.50 




6.25-6.85 




6.20-6.76 




& 10- 5. 65 




5.00-5.45 




5.25-5.86 




6.20-5.76 




& 10- 5.65 




5.00-5.45 




5.25- 6.80 


Average. 


6.20- &75 




$5.4183 



FliOVR: Wheat, winter stralKbts. 

[Price per barrel, in New York, on Tuesday of each week; quotations furnished by the statistician of the 

New York Produce Exchange.] 



Jan 


$4.35-$4.75 Apr.... 


$4.00-$4.35 


July . . . 


$3. 85-$4. 15 


Oct 


$4.10-$4.46 




4. 35- 4. 75 ; 


4. 00- 4. 35 




3.85-4.15 




4. 15- 4. 60 




4.35-4.75 




4. 00- 4. 40 1 




3. 85- 4. 25 1 




4.10-4.60 




4. 36- 4. 75 




4. 10- 4. 45 . 




3. 85- 4. 20 1 




4. 10- 4. 60 


Feb 


4.25-4.65 


May... 


4. 10- 4. 45 , 


Aug.... 


3.85-4.15 1 


Nov 


4.10-4.60 




4. 25- 4. 56 




4. 15- 4. 55 1 




3.85-4.15 1 




4.30-4.70 




4. 15- 4. 45 1 


4.15-4.55 




3.85-4.15 




4. 30- 4. 70 




4.10-4.40 ' 


4. 15- 4. 50 1 




3. 85- 4. 15 




4. 40- 4. 76 


Mar 


4. 25- 4. 50 


June... 


4. 20- 4. 55 


Sept... 


3.85-4.15 


Dec 


4.40-4.76 




4.25-4.50 




4. 10- 4. 35 




3. 85- 4. 20 




4. 50- 4. 80 




4.25-4.50 




4. 00- 4. 35 




4.00-4.30 




4.40-4.75 




4.25-4.50 




3. 90- 4 25 




4. 10- 4. 45 




4. 30- 4. 70 




4. 25- 4 60 




3. 90- 4. 20 

I 

1 




4. 10- 4. 46 


Average. 


4. 30- 4. 70 




$4.2909 



a No quotations for month. 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 

POOD, ETC,— Continued. 

FRUIT: Apples, evaporated, ebolee. 

[Price per poand. In New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Journal of 
Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 

Apr.... 
MSy.... 
June... 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$0.10 

.OOi 

$0.00- .oo! 

1 
1 


$0.08Ma08i 
.071- .09 ' 
.08i- .OOi 


July.... 

Aug.... 
Sept... 


$a 08 -$0.09 
.08- .09 
.07J- .09 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$0.07-$a00 
$a08C3 



FRUIT: Currant*, A.malla*s, In barrels. 

|Prtce per pound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Journal of 
Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$0.06i-$0.06S; 
.06j- .06; 
.06- .06i 



Apr 

B£ay.... 
Juno... 



$0.05!-$0.06| 
.051- -06 
.051- .06 1 



July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 



$0.05!-$0.00 
.051- .06 
.06i- .0611 



Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$0.06 -$0.06} 
.051- .06 
.05!- .06 

$0.0009 



FRUIT: Prunes, California, 60s to 70s, In 2&-pound boxes. 

I Price per pound, in New York, on the first of each month: quotations from the New York Journal of 
Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



Jan 

Feb 


$0.06»-$0.07 


Mar 


.06- .06i 



Apr.... $0.054-$0.06 
May.... .OSl- .06 

June...' .05|- .06 



July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 



":S^:**:8!} 

.06- .OCi 



Oct.. 
Nov., 
Dec., 



Average. 



$0.06-$a(l 
.06- .0 
.05i- .0 



$a0508 



FRUIT: Raisins, California, Ijondon layer. 

[Price per box, in New York, on the first of each month; qnotations from the New York Journal of Com- 
merce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$1.76-$1.85 Apr.. 
1.75-1.85 May.. 
1.75-1.85 June. 



$1.75-$1.85 
1.76- 1.85 
1.7^ 1.85 



July., 
Aug.. 
Sept. 



$1.75-$1.85 

1.75- 1.85 

1.85 



Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 

Average.' 






$1.85 



$1.8100 



GliUCOSB: 42* mixing. 

[Price per hundred pounds, in New York, on the first of each month; Quotations from the New York 
Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 




$2-52 I! Joly... 
2.48 It Aug.... 
2.48 :! Sept. 



<s No quotation for month. 



$2.48 
2.68 

2.88 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 







$2.88 
2.88 
2.88 



$2.6400 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 
FOOD, ETC.— Continued. 



I«ABI>t Prime, contract. 

Tuesdav of each week; quotations 
New York Produce Exchange.] 



1 Price per pound, in New York, on Tuesday of each week; quotations furnished by the statistician of the 

" r Yor' -'-^ "-^ ^ 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


^ Month. 


Price. 


Jan 


10. 0620-10. 0S45 


Apr.... 


la 0845-10. 0865 1 July.... 


|0.0965-t0.0970 


Oct 


|0.1035-f0.1060 




.0600- .0630 




.0845- 


.0660 




.0945- 


.0970* 




.0960- .0960 




.0790- .0825 




.0820- 


.0850 




.0945- 


.0965 




.0970- .0985 




.077^ v0825 




.0820- 


.0660 




.0945- 


.0965 




.1000- .1015 


Feb 


.075^ .0790 


May.... 


.0850- 


.0875 


Aug — 


.0965- 


.0990 


Nov 


.0980- .0990 




.073^ .0780 




.0845- 


.0870 




.0960- 


.0980 




.0970- .0980 




.0716- .0765 




.0650- 


.0675 




.0935- 


.0960 




.0960- .0975 




.mo- .0770 




.0640- 


.0876 




.0965- 


.0975 




.0960- .0970 


Mar 


.0765- .0780 


June... 


.0850- 


.0875 


Sept... 


.0980- 


.1000 


Dec 


.0960- .0976 




.0775- .0805 




.0850- 


.0875 




.1005- 


.1020 




.0946- .0955 




.0780- .0825 




.0870- 


.0920 




.1050- 


.1070 




.0940- .0955 




.0800- .0820 




.0900- 


.0925 




.1065- 


.1075 




.0950- .0970 




.0846- .0870 




.0940- 


.0950 




.1060- 


.1070 


Average. 


.0970- .0985 




10.0908 



MBAIiS Corn, flne ivlilte. 

(Price per bag of 100 pounds, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York 
Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



II.46-fl.50 I Apr.... 
May.... 



1.45- 1.50 
1.50 



June.. 



$1.60 

$1.45- 1.55 

1.60- 1.70 



July....! 
Aug.... 
Sept...! 



$l.eO-$1.65 
1.65- 1.70 
1.75- 1.80 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 



$1.70 

$1.70- 1.75 

1.65- 1.70 



$1.6146 



niBAIit Corn, fine yeUow. 



[Price per bag of 100 iMunds, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York 
Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$1.45-$1.50 Apr... 
1.45- 1.50 I! May... 
1.50 June. 



$1.60 

$1.45- 1.65 

1.60- 1.70 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept. 



$1.60-$1.65 
1.65- 1.70 
1.75- 1.80 



Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 

Average. 



$1.70 

$1.70- 1.76 

1.65- 1.70 



$1.6146 



MEAT: Bacon, abort clear aides, amoked, loose. 

[Price per pound, in Chicago, on Tuesday of each week; quotations from the Daily Trade Bulletin.] 



Jan. 
Ffeb. 
Mar. 



$0.08}-$0.08i 




$0,071 
.07 
.07 



-$a08 
.08 
.v.i- .07|| 

.08 

I- .07i 

.08- .08i 

.06J- .08 

.081- .08: 

.08}- .08. 

.08|- .08' 

.08}- .09 



July- 
Aug.. 
Sept. 



$0.09|-$0.09^ 

.09- .09 

.09- .09 

.09- .09| 

.09- .10 

.09- .10 

.09- .10 

.09- .10 

.10- .10; 

.lOj- .lot 

.11 - .llj 

.111- .11$ 

.111- .Hi 



! Oct. 



Nov.. 



Dec. 



Average. 



IIH'J- 



$0. 
.10 
.10- 
.10 - 
.10- 
. 10 - 
.10- 
.09- 
.09 - 
.09- 
.09 - 
.09- 
.09- 



11| 

10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.092 
.09; 
.09 
.09 
.09 



$0.0901 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Contmued. 

FOOD, ETC.— Continued. 
MBATt Bacon, abort rib aides, smoked, loose. 

[Price per poond, In Chicago, on Tuesday of each week; quotations from the Daily Trade Bulletin.] 



Month. 



Jan. 



Feb. 



ICar... 



Price. 



Month. 




.07 - .07 
.074- .07 
.071- -071 




Month. 



Price. 



Month. 



Price. 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept. 



10.00 -laooi Oct 

.094- .09 

.09- .09. 

.09- .09i 

.09 - .09j, Nov 

.09- .09 

.09r- .09 

.09 - .09 

.09|- .09 Dec 

. 10 - .10 

.104- '^0 

.11 - .11 

.101- ."I, 

Average. 



$o.io}-iaii 


.101- .101 




10- .It 




10- .10 




10- .10 




10- .10 




10- .10 




094- .09 
OOi- .09 




09- .09 




08- .09 




08- .081 




08l- .09 




ia067O 



MBATt Beef, ft-esb, carcmss« good naUve steers. 

[Price per pound, In Chicago, each week; quotations from the National Provisioner.] 



Jan 



Feb 




Mar 



June. 



10.10 

.10 

laiO- .lOi 

.11 



. 11 - . 12J 

.11 - .12 

.101- .11 

.10- " 
.10 
.10 

.lOJ- .12 

. 11 - . 124 

.11 - .llj 



f- .XI 

I - .104 

I - . 104 

»- .lOj 



July.. 



Aug.. 



Sept. 



iaiiMo.12 

. 11 - . 12 I 
.11 - .12 I 
.lOJ- .llj 



104- .11 
104- .11 
lOj- .11 
10- .104 
10- .loj 
10 - .11 
lOi- .11 
10 - .11 
10- .11 
I 
I 



Oct. 



Nov.. 



Dec. 



Average. 



10. 104-ia 111 
.10- .11 
.10- 
.10- 
.10- 
.10- 



.11 
.11 
.11 
.11 



lOj- .11 



.10- 



•19* 



.101- 


.11" 


.lOh 


.11 


.11- 


.12 


.11 - 


.12 


.11 - 


.12 



la 1053 



MB AT: Beef, fresh, native sides. 

[Price per pound, In New York, on Tuesday of each week; quotations from the New York Dally Tribune.] 



Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar. 



I0.07M0.09 


Apr.... 


.07 - .09 




.07- .09 




.07- .09 




.07- .09 1 


May... 


.07- .09 1 




.07- .09 ' 




.07 - .09i 




.07- .09 


June... 


.07- .09 




.07- .09 , 




.08- .09§ 




.09J- .11 

1 





$0. 10 ^10. 11 

.10- .llj 

.09f- .11} 

.091- .11 

.091- .11 

.10- .llj 

.094- .11 

.094- .lU 

.09t- .114 

.10- .114 

.10- .Hi 

.104- .12 

.084- .12 



July. 



Aug.. 



Sept. 



Ia08i-I0.12 

.08i- .114 

.08- All 

.084- .11 

.08$- .11 

.08- .lOi 

.074- .10 

.07- .10 

.07- .10 

.07- .10 

.07j- .11 

.07 - .101 

.07- .101 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 

FOOD, ETC.— Continued. 

MBAT: Beef, salt, extra mess. 

[Average weekly price per barrel in New York; quotations ftunished by the statistician of the New York 

Produce Exchange.] 



Month. 


Price. 


4 

Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 


Iia76 
ia75 
ia76 

ia60 


Apr.... 
May... 

Jime... 


$12.25 
13.00 
13.25 
13.60 


July... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


114.60 
14.63 
14.76 
14.75 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$14.75 
14.76 
14.75 
13.25 
13.26 


Feb 


10.26 
10.26 
ia26 
10.26 
11.17 
11.26 
11.25 
11.26 
11.25 


13.75 
13.75 
13.75 
13.75 
13.76 
13.75 
14.00 
14.60 
14.60 


14.76 
14.76 
14.75 
14.76 
14.76 
14.76 
14.75 
14.75 
14.76 


13.26 
13.25 
13.25 
13.25 


liar 


13.25 
13.25 
13.25 
13.25 




$13.1837 



MBAT: Beef, salt, bams, western. ' 

[Price per barrel, in New York, on Tuesday of each week; quotations furnished by the statistician of 

the New York Produce Exchange.] 



Jan 


$24.50-$26,60 


Apr.... 


$26.0O-$28.00 


July... 


$28.0O-$30.00 


Oct 


$29.00-$31.00 




24.60-26.60 




26.00-28,00 




28.00-30.00 




29.00-31.00 




24.50-26.60 




26.00-28.00 




28.00-30.00 




29.00- 31.00 




24. 60- 26. 60 




26.00-28.00 




2a 00- 30. 00 




29.00-31.00 


Feb 


24.60-26.60 


May... 


26.00-28.00 


Aug.... 


28.00-30.00 


Nov 


2a 00- 30.00 




24.60-26.60 




26.00-28.00 




28.00-30.00 




27.00-29.00 




24.60-26.60 




26.00-28.00 




2a 00- 30. 00 




27.00-29.00 




24.60-26.60 




26.00-28.00 




2a 00- 30. 00 




26. 60- 2a 60 


Mar 


26.00-27.00 


June... 


26.60-28.60 


Sept... 


29.00-31.00 


Dec 


2a 00- 2a 00 




25.00-27.00 




26. 50- 28. 60 




29.00-31.00 




26.00- 2a 60 




25.00-27.00 




26.50-28.60 




29.00-31.00 




26. 00- 2a 50 




26.00-28.00 




27.00-29.00 




29.00-31.00 




26. 00- 2a 60 




26.00-28.00 




27.00-29.00 




29.00-31.00 


Average. 


26.00-28.60 




$27.7115 



MB AT: Hams, smoked, loose. 

[ Price per pound, in Chicago, on Tuesday of each week; quotations from the Daily Trade Bulletin.] 



Jan. 
Feb 
Mar 




Apr. 



May. 



June. 



$0. 10f-$0. lOf 

. 10 - . 10 : 

. 10 - .10 

.10- .10 

.10- .10 

.10- .10 

.10- .Hi 

.10}- .11 

.11 - .Hi 
.11 - .lu! 
.ii§- .111 

.12 
.121 



. 11 - . 1 

.114- .1 

.11}- .1 

.12j- .1 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 



$0. 12f-$0. 
.12 
.12) 
.12' 
.12- 
.12, 
.12 
.12- 
.12 - 
.12- 
.12. 
.12i 
.12: 



1.13 , 
13i 

m\ 
nV 
m 

.13}l 

.13 

.12i 

.12 

.12 

.12i 

.13 

.131. 



Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 

Average. 



$0.12 


h$0.13J 


.12 


- .12 


.12 


- .12 


.11 


- .U 


.11 


- .11 


.11 


- .11 


.11 


- .11 


.10 


- .11 


.10 


- .10 


.10 


- .10 


.10 


- .10 


.10 


- .10 


.10 


I- .10 



$0.1125 
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Table 1.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 

FOOD, ETC.-Xontinued. 
MBAT: Mutton, dro— ed. 

[Price per pound. In New York, on Tuesday of each week; quotations from the New York Daily Tribune.] 



Month. 


Price. 


' Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. • 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 


II 
«0.07-W.09j'! Apr.... 


90.11 -|0.12i 


July... 


90.07-10.094 
.07- .091 


! Oct 


90.06-90.09 




.07- .10 




.10- .12 






.05- .064 
.06- .081 




.00- .lOi 




.10- .12 




.07- .09 






.Ofr- .10 




■.T- M 




.07- .09 




.05- .08 


Feb 


.08- .10 


May... 


Aug.... 


.07- .09i 


Nov 


.05 - .084 




.0^ .10 




.10- .12 




.07- .09 




.054- .08i 




.0^ .10 




.09- .11 




.07- .09 




.05- .oe| 




.08- .10 




.08- .10 




.0«- .09 




.05- .08 


Mar 


.08- .12 


1 June... 


.08- .10 


Sept... 


.05- .09 


Doc 


.06- .09 




.08- .10 


1 


.09- .11 




.05- .08 




.06- .09 




.09- .12 




.09- .11 


1 


.05- .08 




.06- .09 




.10- .12i 




.08- .104 
.07- .09? 




.05- .08 




.05- .06 




.12- .14 






.06- .08 


ATerage. 


.06- .09 




90.0663 



MBAT: Pork, salt, meMi, old to new. 

on Tuesdar of each week: quotation 
the New York Produce Exchange.] 



[Price per barrel, In New York, on Tuesday of ^cfa week^ quotations furnished by the statistician of 

r Yo • *" • 



Jan 


914.50-91&25 


Apr.... 


915. 26-916. 76 


July... 


917.00-917.25 


Oct 


917.50-917.76 




14.50-15.25 




15.26-16.75 




17. 75- 18. 00 




17. 50- 17. 76 




14.60- 15.25 




14. 60- 15. 60 




17.60- 17.76 




16.00-16.50 




14.50- 16.26 




14.60-16.60 




17. 50- 17. 75 




16.00- 16.60 


Feb 


14.00- 14.60 


May... 


14 50- 16. 60 


Aug.... 


17. 60- 17. 75 


Nov 


16.00-16.75 




14.00- 14.60 




14. 60- 16. 60 




17. 60- 17. 76 




16. 00- 16. 75 




13.76- 14.25 




14.50-15.60 




17.00-17.26 




16.00-16.76 




13. 75- 14. 26 




14. 60- 15. 60 




17.00- 17.26 




16.00- 16.75 


Mar 


14.00- 14.60 


June... 


1460-15.60 


Sept... 


16.75-17.26 


Dec 


16.00-16.75 




14.00- 14.75 




14 60- 1& 50 




16. 76- 17. 26 




16.00- 16.75 




14.00- 14.76 




15.60- 15.76 




17.00- 17.26 




16.60- 17.00 




14.00- 14.76 




16.00- 16.25 




17.60-17.76 




16.60- 17.00 




15.60-16.00 




16.26-16.60 




17. 60- 17. 76 




16.60- 17.00 




915.0736 



aui^K: Freslft. 

[Average monthly exchange price per quart; net price at shipping stations subject to a freight rate to 
New York of 26 cents per can of 40 quarts; quotations from the Milk Reporter.] 



Jan. 
Feb 
Mar 



90 0400 
.0376 
.0360 



Apr.. 
May- 
June. 



90. 0313 
.0262 
.0226 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept. 



900260 
.0300 
.0313 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 



90.0375 
.0383 
.0400 



90.0329 



MOIiASSBS: New Orieans, open kettle. 

[Price per gallon, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Journal of 
Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



Jan. 
Feb 
Mar 



90.34-90 42 
.34- .42 
.28- .42 



Apr. . , 
May.. 
June.. 



90 28-90 42 
.26- .42 
.28- .42 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 



90 26-90 42 
.28- .42 
.28- .42 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 



9026-90.42 
.2*- .42 
.28- .42 

90 3550 
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Tabub !•— wholesale PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN' 1908— Contmued. 

FOOD, ETC^—Contmued. 
POVIiTRir: l» wed , fowl*, western* 4ry picked. 

[Price per pound, In New York, each we^; quotations from the National Provisiooer.] 



Month. 



Jan. 



FMi. 



Mar. 



Price. 



Month. 



.13 




Price. 



.Hi 
.15 
.14* 



.13J 
.14 
.•14J 
.14 

mis}- .14 

.14 
.14 



Month. 



July.... 



Aug.. 



Sept.. 



:1^1 



Price, 



Month. 



Oct. 



Nov.. 



Dec. 



Average. 



Price. 



$ai5 
.15 
.15 

laisi- .14 

. 13 - .14 
.14 
.14 



.134- 
.13j- 



.13- 


.14 


.13 - 


.14 




.13 


.134- 


.14 


.13|- 


.14 


.131- 


.14 



iai880 



RICB: Domestic, cbolce, bead. 

[Price per jMund, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Journal of 
Commecce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$a05f-l0.064 Apr.... 
.05J- .06j| May.... 
.051- .Oft} June... 

1 


•o.o5Hao6i 


July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 


10. 064-10. 06i' 


1 

' Oct 

Nor 

Dec 

Arerage. 


S0.06i^ia064 

.06 - .06 ; 
.06- .06; 




10.0624 



SAIiT: Amertcan, medium. 

[Price per barrel, in T^bicago, each week; quotations furnished by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

of Trade.} 



Jan 


$a82 


Apr.... 


$a74 


h^r.... 


$0.74 


Oct 


to. 85 




.76 




.74 


1 


.74 




.85 




.76 




.74 




.80 




.85 




.76 




.74 




.80 




.85 




.76 
.76 


May.... 




Aug.... 


.80 
.80 


Nov 


.85 


Feb 


.71 


.85 




.76 < 




.71 




.80 


1 


.85 




.76 1 




.n 




.85 




.85 




.76 




.71 




.85 




.85 






June... 


.n 

.71 


Sept... 




i 
Deo 




Mar 


.74 


.85 


.85 




.74 




.n 




.85 




.85 




.74 




.71 




.85 




.85 




.74 




.71 




.85 




.85 




$a7854 



SODA; Blcarl^onate of, American. 

[Price per pound in New York on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Paint, and Drug 

Reporter.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar., 




10.0115 July. 
.0115 Aug.. 
.0115 Sept. 



10.0100 
.0100 
.0100 



Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec 



Averagp.j 



10.0100 
.0100 
.0100 

$0.0110 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 

FOOD, ETC.— Continued. 

SPICES: Pep|»er, SlBgapoiw. 

[Price per pound, In New York, on the first of e&eh month; quotations from the New York Journal of 
Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


; Month. 


Price. 


Jan. 

Feb 

Mar 


|0.06H0.08i 
.07- .08 
.071- .08 


June... 


I0.07M0.07J 
.07- .07i 
.07- .07i 


July... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


.07- .07i 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average. 


I0.06j-I0.06l 
:06il iSjl 




laoTifi 



STARCH: Pure xorn, for culinary purposes. 

{Price per pound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Merchants' Review.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



laoo 


.\pr.... 


.06 


May... 


.06 


June... 



SO. 06 
.06 
.06 



July. 
Aug.. 
Sept. 



.05i 



Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec 



Average. 



IO.C 



ia0575 



SUGAR: 89"" flair reflnlng. 

[Price per pound, In New York, on Thursday of each week,^ Including import duty of 1.44 cents per pound; 
quotations from Wlllett & Gray's Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade Journal.] 



Jan 


$0.0335 


Apr.... 


10.0386 


July... 


10.0389 


Oct 


$a0348 




.0344 




.0386 




.0389 




.0B48 




.0342 




.0386 




.0386 




.0346 




.0330 




.0399 




.0376 




.0354 




.0325 




.0392 




.0375 




.0348 


Feb 


.0325 


May... 


.0386 


Aug.... 


.0362^ 


Nov.... 


.0345 




.0317 




.0386 




.0358 


# 


.0344 




.0317 




.0374 




.0350 




.0344 




.0338) 




.0377 




.0340 




.0344 


Mar 


.0339 


June... 


.0386 


Sept... 


.0346 


Dec 


.0342 




.0355 




.0390 




.0340 




.0336 




.0362 J 




.0381 




.0345 




.0327 




.0386 




.0375 




.0348 


Average. 


.0317 
.0317 




... 










to. 03563 



SUGAR: 96° centHftagal. 

[Price per pound, in New York, on Thursday of each week, including import duty of 1.05 cents per pound; 
quotations from Willett & Gray's Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade Journal.] 



Jan 


10.0385 


Apr.... 


SO. 0436 


July... 


ia0439 


Oct 


SO. 0398 




.0394 




.0436 




.0439 




.0398 




.0392 




.0436 




.0436 




.0396 




.0380 




.0449 




.0425 ! 




.0404 




.0375 




.(M42 




.0425 ' 




.0398 


Feb 


.0375 


May... 


.0436 


Aug.... 


.0412J 


Nov.... 


.0395 




.0367 




.0436 




.0406 




.0394 




.0367 




.0424 




.0408 




.0394 




.0388^ 




.0427 




.0390 1 




.0394 


Mar 


.0389 


June... 


.0436 


Sept... 


.0396 ; 


Dec 


.0392 




.04a') 




.0440 




.0390 




.0386 




.0412i 




.0431 




.0395 




.0377 




.0436 


t 
1 


.0425 




.0398 


Average. 


.0367 
.0367 














SO. 04064 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908-Contmued. 
FOOD, ETC.— Continued. 

SUGAR: Grftnulated, In barrels. 

[Price per pound, in New York, on Thursday of each week. Including Imi>ort duty of 1.95 cents per pound; 
quotations from Wlllett dc Cray's Weekly Statisticai Sugar Trade JoumaL] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 


$0.0465 


Apr.... 


$0.0625 


July... 


$0.0625: 


Oct 


$0.0496 




.0475 




.0625 




.0525 ' 




.0486 




.0476^ 




.0535 




.0625 




.0486 




.0475 




.06S5 




.0626 




.0475 




.0475 




.0535 




.0615 1 




.0485 


Feb 


.0475 


May... 


.0515 


Aug.... 


.0605 


Nov 


.0476 




.0465 




.0535 




.0506 




.0460 




.0465-1 




.0535 




.0505 




.0455 




.0465 




.0520 




.0475 1 




.0465 


Mar 


.0475 


June... 


.0520 


Sept... 


.0495 


Dec 


.0466 




.0485 




.0520 




.0495 




.0466 




.0505 




.0525 




.0«»5 < 




.0460 




.0525 




.0525 




.0495 


Average. 


.0450 
.0460 




1 










$0.04940 



TAIil^OW. 

[Price per pound, in New York, on Tuesdav of each week: quotations furnished by the statistician of the 

New York Produce Exchange.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$0. 



Apr... 
May.. 

June.. 



$0.05^ 



July. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 



$0. 



Oct. 



Nov... 



Dec. 



Average. 



$0.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.061 
.06 
.05 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.05 
.05 



$0.0661 



TBA: Formosa, line. 

[Price per pound, in New York, on the first of each month: quotations from the New York Journal of Com- 
merce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



Jan. 
Feb 
Mar 



$0.22-$0.24 
.22- .24 
.22- .24 



Anr.. 
liay. 
June. 



$0.22-$0.24 I' July. 
.20- .21 I, Aug. 
.20- .21 I Sept. 



$0.20-$0.21 
.20- .21 
.20- .21 



Oct 

Nov..... 
Dec 

Average. 



$0.20-10.21 
.20- .21 
.20- .21 



$0.2133 



Jan. 



Feb. 



Mar., 



VBGETABI^BS, FRESB: Cabbage. 

[Price per ton, in New York, each week; quotations from the Producer's Price Current] 



$9.00-$12.00 
9.0O- 12.00 
9.00- 12.00 
9. OO- 11.00 



8.0O-10.00 
8.00-10.00 
10.00-14.00 
10.00-14.00 
10. 00-11. 00 
9.0O-11.00 
6.00-10.00 
6.00-10.00 
6. 00-10. 00 



Apr... 



May.., 



June... 



$7.00-$12.00 
6. 00- 10. 00 
7.00-14.00 
6.0O- 9.00 



4.00- 8.00 



July. 



Aug.. 



Sept... 



$16.00-$20.00 
$16.00-20.00 



Oct. 



Nov.. 



Dec.. 



Average. 



$15.00-$18.00 
15.00- la 00 
20. 00- 24. 00 
20.00-25.00 
20.00-25.00 
20.00-25.00 
20. 00- 25. 00 
18. 00- 25. 00 
18 00-22.00 



20 OO- 24. 00 
30 00-85.00 
30. 00- 33. 00 
80.00-33.00 



$15. 4394 



a No quotation for week. 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PKJCES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— CotttinuecL 

POOD, ETC.-— Concluded. 

ITBGBTASIJBS, PRBffiH: OnlMM. 

Ehe first of each month; <motatioxis fi 
meroe and Commercial BuHetin.] 



[Price per barrel, in New York, on the first of each month; qootations from the New York Journal of Com- 

. alBu" " ' 



Month. 


Price. * 

1 


Month. 


Priee. 


Month. 


Price. 


' Month. 


Price. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


12.50-14.50 
3.00-6.60 
6.00-6.00 


June... 


i:i 


July.... 
Aug.... 


12. 60-0.00 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Avenge. 


12.60-13.00 
1.50-3.00 
2.60-6.00 




$3.6367 



TBOETABIiBS, FRESH t Potmtoe*, wblte, good to Ancy. 

[Price -per bushel, in Chicago, weekly range; quotations famished by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

of Trade.] 



Jin 


|0.52-«).62 
.52- .60 
.66- .66 
.57- .65 


Apr.... 
May... 

June... 


I0.63-W.71 
.60- .71 
.60- .76 
.62- .77 


July... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


$0.95-11.10 
.96- 1.10 
.86-1.06 
.70-1.00 


Oct 

Nov. 

Dee 

Average. 


10.60-10.81 
.56- .70 
.60- .60 
.62- .62 
.56- .67 


Feb 


.6&- .70 
.64- .72 
.64- .72 
.62- .72 
.62- .73 
.66- .76 
.62- .73 
.62- .74 
.0^ .71 


.63- .80 
.62- .78 
.60- .77 
.57- .70 
.50- .64 
.53- .78 
.66- .96 
6.90- 1.60 
.95-1.46 


.70- .83 
.73- .90 
.80- .90 
.60- .83 
.58- .75 
.65- .72 
.68- .78 
.66- .76 
.58- .70 


.57- .68 
.60- .70 
.60- .71 
.60- .70 


Mar 


.60- .72 
.60- .76 
.60- .77 
.62- .72 




10.7119 



VliUKOAR: Cider, Monarcli, In tMirrels. 

[Price per gallon, In New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Merchants' Review.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



10.18 
.18 
.18 



Apr.. 
May., 

June. 



$0.18 


July... 


.18 


Aug.... 


.18 


Sept. . . 



$0.19 
.19 
.19 



Oct.. 
Nov., 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$0.19 
.19 
.18 



$0.1842 



CliOTHS AND CLOTHING. 
BAGS: 2-buslftel, Amoskeag. 

[Price per bag on the first of each month.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$0.19i' 
.21 
.18J 


i£y .'.**. 
June... 


$0,184 
.18 
.18 


July... 
Aug.... 
Sept. . . 


$0l181 
.18 
.18 


1 Oct 

Nov 

Dec 


$0,181 
.18 
.18 




$0.1879 



BliANKKTS: 11-4, 5 pounda to tbe pair, all w<k»L 

[Average price per pound.] 



Year. 



1906. 



Price. 



$0.95 



a No quotation for month. 



6 New crop. 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908-<^ontinued. 

CliOTHS AND CLOTHING— Continued. 
mMJkjnunrH^ COrronrr 16-4tiS pomnds to tHe pair, 64x74. 

[Price per pair on the fiist of each month.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


lasif 

.51 
.51 


June... 


laso 

.50 
.50 


jmy... 

Aug.... 
Sept... 


ta50 
.50 , 
.50, 


Hi 1 


ia50 
.50 
.50 




ia5040 



BOOTS AlVD SHOBS: Men's brogana, mpUt. 

[Price per pair on the first of each month.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$1.15 
1.10 
1.07} 



Apr.. 
May. 
Jane. 



! 
$1.07} 


Jnly... 


1.10 


Aog.... 


1.12} 


Sept... 



$1.12} 
1.15 
1.15 



Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 



Average. 



$1. 17} 
1.20 
1.20 



$1.1354 



BOOTS AND SHOES: Men's ¥lei calf alioee, Bluclier bal., wld calf top, alncle 

sole. 

[Price per pair on the first of each month.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$2.80 
2.80 
2.80 



June. 



$2.80 
2.80 
2.80 



Jnly. 
Aug.. 
Sept. 



$2.80 
2.80 
2.80 



Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 



Average. 



$2.80 
2.80 
2.80 



$2.8000 



BOOTS AND SHOES: Men*a vicl kJd aboee, Goodyear welt. 

[Price per pair on the first of each month.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$2.60 
2.50 
2.50 



Apr.. 
May. 

June. 



$2.50 


July... 


2.50 


Aug.... 


2.50 


Sept... 



$2.50 
2.60 
2.50 



Oct ! 

Nov....' 
Dec I 



Average. 



$2.50 
2.50 
2.60 



$2.5000 



BOOTS AND SHOES: Women** solid grain sboes, leatber, pollsb or polka. 

[Price per pair on the first of each month.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$afl74 

.97} 
.95 



Apr. . . 
May.. 

June.. 



$a95 


July... 


.82} 
.92} 


Aug.... 


Sept... 



$a96 

.95 

.97} 



Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec.. 



Average.' 



$1.00 
1.02} 
1.02} 



$0.9688 



BBO ADCIiOTHS : First quality, black, 64-lncb, made Arom XXX wool. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 



$2.02 
2.02 
2.02 



Apr.. 
May. 

June. 



$2.02 
2.02 
2.02 


July... 



$2.02 
1.98 

1.98 



Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$1.98 
1.98 
1.98 

$2.0QoO 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908-Oontmued. 

CLOTHS AND CLOTHINCJ— Continued. 
CAIiICO: American atmndard prints, 64x64, 7 yards to tbe pound. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


'Month. 


Price. 


Month. } Price. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$a0665 
.0570 
.0570 


June... 


..? 


July... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


ia0451 
.0475 
.0475 


!oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average. 


ia0476 
.0475 
.0475 




iao5io 



CARPBTS: Brusaels, 6»fkmnie, Blselow. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 



$1.2480 Apr.... 
1.2480 ' May.... 
1.2480 i| June... 



$1.2480 
1.1760 
1.1700 



July., 
Aug.. 
Sept. 



$1. 1760 ' 
1. 1760 1 
1. 1760 



Oct ' 

Nov 

Dec 

Average.! 



$1. 1760 
1.1760 
1.1760 



$1.2000 



CABPBTS: Ingrain, ^-ply, I^oweU. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$a5760 
.6760 
.6760 



Apr. . . 
May... 

June.. 



$a5760 


July.... 


.5520 


Aug.... 


.5620 


Sept... 



$a5520 
.5620 
.5520 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 



$a5280 
.5280 
.5280 



$a5540 



CABPETS: Wilton, &-n*anie, Blgelow. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar, 



$2.2800 
2.2800 
2.2800 



Apr 

May... 

June... 



$2.2800 


July.... 


2.1840 


Aug.... 


2.1840 


Sept... 



$2.1840 
2.1840 
2.1840 



Oct...... 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 



$2.1840 
2.1840 
2.1840 



$2.2160 



COTTON FliANNBIiS: 2) jr^rds to tbe pound. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Jan. 
Feb 
Mar. 



$a09 
.09 
.081 



Apr.. 
May.. 

June. 



$a06}' July.. 
.08}; Aug... 
"" Sept.. 



$ao8] 



Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 

Average. 



t 



$ao7i 

.071 
.071 



$a0629 



COTTON FI<ANNEI<S: 3^ yards to the pound. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$0.07i 
.07) 

.07; 



Apr... 
MAy... 

June. . 



$0.07i 


' July.... 


.07 


Aug.... 


.07 


, Sept... 

1 



$ao6f 

.06} 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 



$aQ 



$0.0606 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 

CLOTHS AND CLOTHING— Continued. 
COTTON THREAD: 6-cord, SOO-yard spools, J. Sc P. Coats. 

[Price per spool, freight paid, on the first of each month.] 



Month. 


Price. 1 Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. ] Month. 


Price, 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


la 04506 
.04508 
.04018 


1 June... 


00 00 00 


Ill 


$0.04018 
.04018 
.04018 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


10.04018^ 
.03820- 
.03920. 




$0.040633. 



COTTON YARNS: Carded, wblte, male-spun, northern, cones, 10/1. 

[Price per pound on the first of each month.] 



Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 



$a20 Apr.... 
.19i May.... 
June...: 



$ai8 



18J 
.17 



July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 



$ai7 , Oct., 
.17 I Nov. 
.161 Dec.. 



Average. 



$ai( 



.P 



$ai7fr 



COTTON TARNS: Carded, wlUte, mule-spun, nortbern, cones, 22/1. 

[Price per pound on the first of each month.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar.. 



$0.23. 



1.234 
.21} 



Apr.. 
May.. 

June. 



$0.19}! 


July.... 


.20 


Aug.... 


.m 


Sept... 



$0.20 I 
.21i 
.21 



Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$0.21| 
.21 
.20i 



$0.2104 



DENIIUS: Amoskeag. 

(Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar.. 



$ai2il Apr.... 
.12*1 May.... 
.12) June... 



$0,12 1' July.. 
.12 il Aug.. 
.11 I Sept. 



$0.11 
.11 
.11 



Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec.. 



Average, 



$0.11 
.11 

.ur 



$0.1169 



DRIIililNGS: Rrown, PeppereU. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$ao7) 

.07} 



Apr 

May... 
June... 



$ao7 i 


July.... 


.07 


Aug.... 


.07 


Sept... 



$ao7 

.07 
.07 



Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$o.or 
.or 

.07^ 



$0.0706' 



DRIIililNGS: 30-lncli, Stark A. 

[Average monthly price per yard.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$0.0772 ; Apr 

.0786 ; May.... 
.0746 June... 

Il 

i 



79828— Bull. 81—09 6 



$a0688 
.0726 



July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 



$0.0717 
.0696 
.0695 



Oct.. 
Nov., 
Dec., 



Average. 



$0.0705- 
.0696- 



$0.0718- 
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Table I.—WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1906— Contmoed. 

CIX>THS AND CLOTHING— Cootmued. 
FLAnrNSLS: lir^e, 4-4, BaSard Tale No. 8. 

{Prloe per yard on the first ol each month.] 



Month. 


Prioe. 


Month. 


Prloe. 


Month. 

1 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jaa 

Feb 

Mar..... 


.4067 
,4087 


Jane... 


ia4687 
.4887 
.iU7 


July.... 


iai5S7 
.4587 
.4657 


Oct 

Not 

Dec 

Average. 


l0.4fiB7 
.4587 
.4557 




10.4611 



(Pitee per yard «o Hie flrtt «f eadi noBtti.] 



Feb. 
Mar. 



saoB 

,05! 



i^'.*V. 

Jane... 



laos 


Jnly^.. 


.06 


Aug.... 


.e5 


Sept... 



sao5 

.06 

.06 



Oct.. 
Nw.. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



10.05 

:S3 



$0.0518 



IPrfoe per ymrd oa the flrst of eaeh moattLl 



Ftlk. 



June.. 



.05 



July..- 

Aug... 

Sept.. 



«L05 
.05 
.05 



Oct.. 

Nov.. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



tO-Oi 

:23 



$0.0573 



nORSE BliANMXn: € |»c»«A4a eacb, all wool. 

[Average price per pound.] 



Year. 



Prioe. 



I90B. 



HOSIERY: Men** cotton half liose, aeamleaA, faat Mack, SO to 
160 ne cdl e a , alncle thread, carded yarn. 

[Price per down pahs on the flfBt of eadi month.] 



$0.72} 
22 ounce. 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


MonOu 


Prioe. 


MOBfll. 


Price. 


Jaa 

Feb 

Mar 


$a75 
.75 
.75 


Jirae... 


$0.75 
.75 

.75 


July... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


$0.75 
.75 
.75 


1 Oct 

' Nov.... 
Dec 

Average. 


$0.75 
.75 
.76 




$0.7500 



HOSIERY t Women** eotton hooe, hlgh^ aptt eed heel, donMe 
loned, eombed peeler yarn. 

[Price per dozen pahs mointaiBed throughout the year.] 



aoie, foU-Auah- 



Year. 



Price. 



190S. 



$1.77J 
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Tajob JU— wholesale PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908-€oDiinned. 
CLiOTHS AND CIX>THINO— 0<mtinued. 



HOSIERIT: Wemen^s eott»B !§••&» seaiatoflB, Wmmt MaMlK« SC-oiUMe, 176 needle*, 
single tliread, €»rded yarn. 

[Price per dozen pairs on the first of each month.] 



Month. 


Price. ! 

1 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. ' 


Price. 


' Month. 

1 

Oct 

Nor.... 

Dec 

Average. 


— : . 

Price. 


ten 

Fat 

lUr 


.80 June... 


saw 

.80 


JiHy... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 

1 


sa.flo 

.80 
.80 


10. -M 
.SO 
.80 








10.8000 



liBA'l'UEH: Clironfte calf, glased flntoli, B grade. 

[Price per square foot on the first of eadi month In the general marlcet; qootatlons from the Shoe and 

LeaiUMr Reporter.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 



90.t2r90.2i\\ Apr.. 
.23- .23 ii May. 



.22- .28 



day. 
Jtme. 



1.23-10.23 
.21- .22 
.21- .22 



July. 
Aug.. 
Sept. 



$0.21-10.22 
.21- .22 
.21- .22 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 



Average.' 



90.21-10.23 
.21- .22 
.21- .22 

10.2183 



liEATHER: Bameas, oak, packers* liides, lieavy No. 1. 

[Price per pound on the first of each month in the genpral market; quotati(ms from the Shoe and Leathn* 

Repbrter.] 



Feb. 



90.36-90.17 
.33- .36 
.3^ .96 



Joae... 



l0.33-9a39 
.3S- .16 I 
.33- .36 I 



Jidy.. 
Aug... 
Sept.. 



90.33-90.16 
.33- .16 
.33- .86 



Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



9aiS-90.17 
.Ifi- .17 
.16- .88 



9a 3508 



liEATHEB: Sole, hfsniorlr, Bwonos AJi«s amd lUoBtana, middle weights, 

llrst quality. 

[Price per pound on the first of each m<Hith in the general market; quotations from the Shoe and Leather 

Reporter.] 



S: 



9a26-9a27 
.25 
.25 



luoe. 



a 25 


July.... 


.24 


Aag.... 


.24 


Sept... 



9a 24 

9a25- .26 

.25- .26 



Oc*.. 
Nov.. 
Deo.. 



A-^erage. 



90.25-90. 26 
.25- .26 
.25- .26 



90.2508 



UBAl 



Sole, oak, aeovred backs, heavjr IVo. 1. 



[Piloe per pound on the fhst of each month in the general auirket; quotations fr«M the Shoe and I^oathex 

Reporter.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


90.37-90.40 
.87- .40 
.37- .39 


Apr.... 
May.... 
June... 


9a 36-90.38 
.37- .38 
.37- .38 


July.... 

Aug.... 
Sept. . . 


90. 37-90. 38 
.38 
.38 


Oct 

I Nov.. .. 
Dec 

Average. 


90.38 

.38 

90.30- .40 




90.3800 


I^NBN SHOE TMmXAMs lOs, Barbour. 

tPrlce per pound on the ikxt of each month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


Sa8930 
.TO30 
.8930 


June... 


9a 8930 
.8930 
.SKK) 


July.... 

Aug.... 

i Sept... 

1 


90.8930 
.8930 
.8930 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


90.8930 
.8930 

.89.30 




90.8030 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 

CLOTHS AND CLOTHING— Continued. 
OTERCO ATINGS : Olilncltllla, cottoii warp, C. C. grade. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Prtce. ! 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


.44 


June... 


10.44 
.44 
.44 


July.... 
Se^t'.'.!; 


$a43 

.42i 
.43 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


ia42A 
.421 




10.4346 



OTERCOATINGS: Oowert dotb, Uglit welglit, staple goods. 

IPrice per yard maintained throughout the year.] 



1908.. 



Year. 



Price. 



$2.2568 



OVERCOATINGS: Kersey, standard, 28-oance. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Month. 


Price. 


MoDth. 

! Apr.... 

, May.... 

June... 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


1 Month. 


Price. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$1.85 
1.85 
1.85 


$1.85 
1.85 
1.85 


July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 


$1.85 
1.85 
1.85 


Oct 

Nov 

j Dec 

' Average. 


$1.85 
1.85 
1.85 




$1.8500 



PRINT CI.OTHS: 28-lncli, 64 by 64. 

[Average weekly price per yard.] 



Jan 


$0.0425 
.0425 
.0400 
.0400 


Apr.... 
May.... 
June . . . 


$0.0.125 
.0325 
.0325 
.0325 


July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


$0.0325 i 
.a325 
.0325 
.0325 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Avemge. 


$0.0300 
.0300 
.0300 
.0312} 
.0325 


Feb 


.0400 
.0387 
.0387 
.0362 
.0362 
.0362) 
.0350 
.0337) 
.0337 J 


.0326 
.0312i 
.0312 J 
.0325 
.0325 
.0325 
.0325 
.0325 
.0325 


.03181 
.0312i 
.a300 
.0306) 
.0300 
.0300 
.0300 

.(xm 

.0300 

1 


.0325 
.0325 
.0337* 
.03371 


Mar 


.0343 
.0343 
.0343 
.0343 




$0.033486 



SHEETINGS: Bleached, 9-4, AUantlc. 

[Average monthly price per yard.] 



Jan. 
Feb 
Mar 



$0.2780 1 Apr.... 
.2779 1 May... 
.2779 June... 



).2561 


July... 


.2586 


Aug.... 


.2678 


Sept... 



$0.2130 
.2060 



Oct 

Nov 

Deo j 

Average.! 



$0.2040 
.1977 
.2021 



$0.2390 



a No quotation for month. 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 

CLOTHS AND CLOTHING— Continued. 
SHBSniVGS: Bleached, 10-4, Pepperell. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Honth. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


90.30 
.26 
.26 


June... 


Sa26 
.26 
.23 


July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


•0.23 
.23 
.23 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


SO. 23 
.24 
.24 




90.2442 



SHBETIIVOSt Bleaclied, 10-4, Wamsattm 8. T. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 



S0.31i 
.30 
.30 



Apr. . . 
May.. 
June.. 



to. 30 
.30 
.26J 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 



Sa26] 



Oct.. 
Nov., 
Dec.. 



Average. 



to. 26] 



to. 2794 



SHEETINGS: Brown, 4-4, Indian Bead. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 



taosi 
.os^i 

.06 ' 



Apr. . . 
May.. 

June.. 



to. 06 
.08 
.07i 



July.. 

Aug.. 
Sept. 



to. 07. 
.071 
.07 



Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



t0.07i 
.07^ 
.07! 



to. 0779 



SHBBTIIVGS! Brown, 4-4, I^awrence I<. I<., 4 yards to tlie pound. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 




SHEETINGS: Brown, 4-4, Pepperell R. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


tao7j 

.07 
.07 


Juno... 


to. 07 , 
.06*. 
.06} 

1 


July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


to. 06 
.06 
.06 


1 Oct 

Nov 

1 Deo 

j Average. 


t0.06| 




toioass 



SHIRTINGS: Bleached, 4-4, Fruit of tbe I^oom. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar. 



to. 12 
.09$ 



Apr. . . 
May.. 
June.. 



t0.09| 


July.... 


.09 


Aug.... 


.08|l 

1 


Sept... 



to. 08V 
.08f 
.08i| 



Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



t0.08i 
.08} 



to. 0913 
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Table JL— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Coatmiied, 
CliOTHS AND CIX>THING— Continued. 

iPrtee per yard on the first of eiKh motnth.] 



Month. 


Price. [ 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 

Jaly.... 
Aug... 

Sept... 


Price. ; Month, i Prioe. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


SO. 10 ; 

.OQi 


Jane... 




|0.06| Get SO.OU 

.(»4 Nov .0» 

.08^ Dee .06| 




Average. $0. 0873 

1 



(Price per yard oo the flcrt of aaekmonth.] 



<o> 

XX. 



Feb. 



10.12 
!l2|; Jvae. 



I Apr.. 
I May. 



11 



10.121' Jniy.... 
,12|| Aug.... 
.101 Sept... 



saio 

'10 



Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



lai 



SO. 1119 



SHIRTINOSs BiMWiMd, 4-4, mUUUBMrtflBe At. 

(Price per yard oo tlie first ofeaeh month.] 



vSbV'.V. 

Mm 


10.12 
.10 
.10 


June... 


1 
SaiO 1 July.... 

;i 


sao^ 


Oct 1 

Nov 

Dec.... 


IO.g| 

!o0 




Average.! 


10.0038 



•ILK: iftaw« ICaUaa, * 

[Not cash price per pound, in Nev York, od the first ol each raoiith; quotations from the American Silk 

Journal.] 



Jaa.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



S5.&190-S5.0W5 
4.3560- 4.4055 
3.9000-4.0095 



June. 



S3. 6630-t3. 7t2& 
3.8115-3.8810 
3. 8610- 3. 9105 



July.. 
Aug.. 

Sept. 



S3.9600-$4.0095 
4.1085-4.3075 
4.1580-4.2570 



Oct S4.2075-S4.3e6S 

Nov 4.1580- 4.2i7B 

Dec ' 4. 4.M0- 4.5540 



Average. 



S4.1807 



SIIiK: Saw, Japan, Kansal IVo. 1. 

[Net cash price per pound, In New York, on tbe first of each month, quotations from the American flllk 

Journal.] 



Jaa S4.0255-S4.0740 , 

F«* 4.025^ 4.0740 ; 

3. 7345- a. 7830 J 



Apr....S3.5405-$3.S890 ! July .... S3. 9770-S4. 0855 
May. . . . ! 3. 4435- 3. 4920 1 1 Aug. . . . 3. 9770- 4. 0255 
June...' 3.5405-3.5890 Sept... 4.0255-4.0740 



Oct.. 
Nov., 
Doc.. 



Average. 



S4. 0255-S4. 0740 
3.977D-4.0740 
4.0740-4.1225 



S3. 8902 



SUITINGS: Clay werataa diacoaal, ll^euMfli, Washington lHUls. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Ian.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



SI. 1700 
1.1700 
1.1700 



Apr.. 

May.. 
June. 



SLITOO 


July.... 


1.1700 


1 Aug.... 


1.1700 


Sept. . . 



SL0675 
1. 0675 
1.0575 



Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Doc.. 



Average. 



Sl.OiTS 

1.0576 
1.0576 

SI. 1138 
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Table JL— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1906— Continued. 

CLOTHS AND CLOTHING— C<mtinued. 
SUrriNOSx Olay worsted dlAConaE, 16»oanee, Waslilnctoii MUU. 

[ Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. Month. 


Price. 


! Month. 


Price. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$1.3960 
1.3d60 
1.3050 


June... 


$1.3rt» 1; July.... 
1.3M0, Aug.... 
1.3050 Sept.... 


SI. 2825 
1.2H26 
1.2825 


' Oct 

Nov 

Dec 


11.2825 
1.2836 
L2S25 






Average. 


$1.3388 



SUITINGS: Indigo blue, all wool, 64-liicli, 14-oanco, Middlesex etmndard. 

[ Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$1.5750 
1.5750 
1.5750 



Apr.. 
May.. 
June. 



$1.5750 
1.5750 
1.5750 



July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept. 



$1.5750 Oct.. 
1.5750 1 Nov. 
1.5750 i Dec.. 



Average. 



$1.5750 
1.5750 
1.5750 



$L5750 



SUITINGS : Serge, Wasblngton Mills 6700. 

[ Price per yard on the first of each month.} 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$1.0575 
1.0575 
1.0675 



Apr... 
May.. 

June.. 



$1.0575 
1.0675 
1.0575 



July.. 

Aug.. 
Sept.. 



$0.0225 
.9225 
.0225 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Avenge 



$0.9225 
.0225 
.0675 



$0.0038 



Jan. 
Feb 
Mar 



TICKINGS: Amoskeag A. O. A. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month. ] 



$0.12 
.12 
.12 



Apr... 
Biay.. 
June.. 



$0.12 

.12 
.10 J 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 



"ill 



Oct 

Nov..... 
Dec 

Average 



"il 



$0.1126 



KOUSERINGS: Fancy worsted, 19 to ftO ounce, all worsted warp and lllllnc 
wool and worsted bacM. 

[ Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 



$2.4750 
2.4760 
2.4750 



Apr... 
May.. 
June.. 



$2.4750 
2.4750 
2.4760 


1 July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 

i 



$2.4750 
2.4750 
2.4760 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 



$2.4750 
2.5875 
2.5676 



$2.4038 



UNDEBWIEAIK: Sblrts and drawers, white, aU wool, full- fashioned, 18-saase, 

[Price per dooen garments on the first of each month.] 



Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar. 



$27.00 
27.00 
27.00 



Apr., 
May.. 
June. 



$27.00 July. 
27.00 I, Aug.. 
27.00 Sept. 



$27.00 
27.00 
27.00 



Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec... 



Average. 



$27.00 
27.00 
27.00 

$27.0000 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 

CLOTHS AND CLOTHING— Continued. 

UNDERWEAR: Shirts and drawers, wblte, merino, fall-flaslftloned, 60 per 
cent wool, 40 per cent cotton, 24-gauge. 

[Price per dozen garments on the first of each month.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


, 

Price. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


ll&OO 
18.00 
18.00 


June... 


118.00 
18.00 
18.00 


July... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 

1 


ll&OO 
l&OO 
l&OO 


' Oct 

' Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


ll&OO 
l&OO 
l&OO 


■ 


n&oooo 



WO]»IEN*S DRESS GOODS: Cashmere, aU wool, 8-9 twiU, 36-Inch, AUantIc 

MlUs. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 




10.3185 


July... 


.3185 


Aug 


.3185 


Sept... 



10.3186 
.3185 
.3185 



Oct., 
Nov. 
Dec. 



Average. 



10.3185 
.3185 
.3185 



10.3185 



WOniEN^S DRESS GOODS: Cashmere, cotton warp, 9-twia, 4-4, AUanUe 

Mills F. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



10.2107 
.2107 
.2107 



' Apr.. 
Miiy.. 
June. 



10.2107 


July... 


.2107 


Aug.... 


.2107 


Sept... 



10.2107 
.2107 
.2107 



Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec.... 



Average. 



10.2107 
.2107 
.2107 



10.2107 



WO]IIEN*S DRESS GOODS: Cashmere, cotton warp, 36-Inch, Hamilton. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



10.1960 
.1960 
.1960 



Apr.. 
May.. 
June. 



10.1911 


July... 


.1911 


Aug.... 


.1911 


Sept... 



10.1911 
.1911 
.1911 



Oct.... 
Nov . . . 
Dec.... 



Average. 



10.1862 
.1862 
.1862 



10. 1911 



WO]»IEIV*S DRESS GOODS: Panama cloth, aU wool, 54-lnch. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


10.6083 
.6983 
.6083 

1 


June... 


10.6083 
.6983 
.6983 


, July... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


10.6083 
.6983 
.0983 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


10.6983 
.6983 
.6983 




$0.6983 



WOMEN^S DRESS GOODS: Poplar cloth, cotton warp and worsted illllnc, 

36-lnch. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



10.20 ; Apr.... 
.20 May... 
.20 , June... 



10.20 


i July... 


.20 


> Aug 


.20 


Sept... 



10.20 
.20 
.19 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 



Average. 



10.19 
.19 
.19 

10.1967 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 

CLOTHS AND CLOTHING— Concluded. 
WOINIEN^S DRBSS GOODS: SIclllmii doih, cotton warp, 60-iiich. 

[Price per yard on the first of each month.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


j Month. 


Price. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


10.3491 
.3491 
.3491 


1 Anr.... 
MSy.... 
June... 


10.3491 
.3491 
.3491 


July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


10.3491 
.3491 
.3491 


'oct 

Nov 

Dec 

1 Average. 


10.3491 
.3491 
.3491 




10.3491 



WOOIj: Obio, fine fleece (X and XX ^m^e), scoured. 

[Price per pound, In the eastern markets (Baltimore, Boston, New York, and Philadelphia), on the first 

of each month.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



10.7021 I Apr.. 
.7021 , May.. 
.7021 June. 



10.7021 
.7021 
.7021 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept. 



ia7234 
.7234 
.7234 



Oct., 
Nov. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



10.7234 
.7447 
.7447 



10.7163 



WOOIj: Obio, medium fleece (one-fourtli and tliree-eislitlis grade), scoured* 

[Price per pound, in the eastern markets (Baltimore, Boston, New York, and Philadelphia), on the first of 

each month.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



10.5000 
.4865 
.4865 



, Apr.. 
I May., 
I June. 



10.4865 


July.... 


.4730 


Aug.... 


.4730 


Sept... 



$0.4865 ! Oct.. 
.4865 Nov. 
.5000 Dec. 



Average, 



10.5000 
.5000 
.5000 



10.4899 



WORSTED YABNS: 2-40s, AustraUan flne. 

[ Price per pound on the first of each month.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$1.27 
1.25 
1.22 


May.*.!! 
June... 


$1.22 
1.22 
1.20 


July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


$1.22 
1.22 
1.22 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$1.22 
1.25 
1.25 




$1.2300 



WORSTED YARNS t 2-32S, crossbred stock, wbite. In skeins. 

[Price per pound on the first of each month.] 



Jaa 

Feb 

Mar 


$0.88 Apr.... 
.88 May.... 
.88 ^ June... 

1 • 


$0.80 
.80 
.76 


July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.. 


$0.76 
.76 
.76 


' Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$0.76 
.76 
.82 




$0.8017 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 

FUEL. AND LIGHTING. 

CANDI^BSt AdamanUne, 6s, 14-ouiice. 

[Price per pound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Paint, and Drug Re- 

I>orter.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 1 Price. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


ia074 
.07 ' 
.07 

t 

i 


June... 


; 
I0.07J July.... 
.07jl Aug.... 
.07i Sept... 


$0.07* 
.07 
.07 


Oct ; 10.07* 

Nov I .07 

Dec ! .07 











COAIj: Antbracite, broken. 

B Average monthly selling price per ton, at tide water, New York Harbor.] 



Jan. 
Feb, 
Mar 



$420n 
4.2066 
4.2000 



Apr.. 
Muy.. 

June. 



$42000 

4.2018 
4.2060 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept. 



$4 2006 
42000 
42000 



Oct 

I Nov 

{ Dec 

Average. 



$42000 
42000 
42000 



$42010 



COAIj: Antliraelte, diestBut. 

f Average monthly selling price per ton, at tide water, New York Harbor.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar, 



$4 0470 
40500 
40G00 



Apr.. 
May.. 
June. 



$4 4600 
4 5343 
46400 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept. 



$4 7377 
48430 
4030S 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 



$40402 
40502 
40486 



$48200 



COAIj: Antbradte, esK* 

[Average monthly selling price per ton, at tide water, New York Harbor.] 



Jan. 
Feb, 
Mar 



$4 0504 
40500 
40500 



June... 



$4 4500 


July.... 


46327 


Aug.... 


46463 


S^t... 



$47475 
48285 
40384 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average, 



$4 0500 
40500 
40600 



$48203 



COAIj: Anthracite, stove. 

[Average monthly selling price per ton, at tide water, New York Harbor.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$40503 , 
40500 ! 
40500 ; 



Apr... 
Blay.. 
June.. 



$4 4510 


July.... 


4 6357 


Aug.... 


46453 


Sept... 



$4 7409 
48497 
40450 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average, 



$4 0483 
4O90O 
40486 



$48226 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar, 



COAIj: Bituminous, Ocorges Creek. 

[Price per ton, at the mine, on the first of each month.] 



$1.50 
l.fiO 
1.60 



Apr.. 
May.. 

June. 



$1.50 


July.... 


1.40 


Au-.... 


1.40 


Sept.... 



$1.35 
1.40 
1.40 



i Oct.. 

Nov. 

i Dec.. 



Average. 



$1.46 
1.45 
1.45 

$1.4417 
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Tablb I.— wholesale PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 

FUEL. AND UOHTING— Continued. 
COAMji BiiaminoHS, Geors«« Creeiu 

[Price per ton, f. o. b. New York Harbor, on the first of eaeh month.] 



Month. 


Price. Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. * Month. ! Price. 

1 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$3.15' Apr.... 
3.10 J Mkj.... 
3.10 Jane... 

11 


13.10 
3.00 
3.05 


July.... 


13.05 ' Oct ' S3. 10 

3.05 Not | 3.10 

105 Dec ' 3.10 

1 , 




* Average. $3.0792 



COAEtt Bitamlnous, Plttsburc (You^liloKlieiiy), lump. 

[Price per bushel on Tuesday of each week, Cindimftti, afloat; qootetions furnished by the superintendent 
of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce.] 




10. ou 


July 


.06 




.08 




.06 




.« 


Aug.... 


.08 




.08 




.06 




.08 


Sept.... 


.08 




.08 




.08 




.08^ 






10.0851 



COKBt C?oBB«llsYlIle, furnace. 

(Contract price per ton, f. o. b. at the ovens, on the first of each month; quotations from the Iron Age.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



f2. 00-12.25 
1. 70- 1. 75 
1.80- 1.85 



Apr.. 
June. 



fl.OO 

II. £0-1.00 

1.60-1.75 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 



Sl.OO 
61.50- 1.75 

1.60 



Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$1.60 

$1.65- 2.00 

1.85- 2.15 



$1.7083 



MATCHES 2 Partor, domestle. 

[Price per grots of boxes (200s), in New York, on the first of each montti; quotations from the Merchants' 

Review.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$1.50 Apr.. 
1.60 i May.. 

1.60 ^i June. 



$1.60 
1.50 
L60 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 



$1.60 
1.50 
l.fiO 



Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$1.60 
1.60 
L80 



$1.6000 



nETROI^EUVIt Crude, PennsylTaiila. 

[Price per barrel, at the wells, on the flret of each month; quotations from the Oil City Derrick.] 



Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 



$1.78 
1.78 
1.78 



Apr., 
M«y. 

June... 



$1.78 


July.... 


1.78 


Aug.... 


1.78 

1 

1 


Sept.... 



$L78 
1.78 
1.78 



Oct.. 

Nov.. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$1.78 
1.78 
1.78 

$L7800 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 

FUEL. AND LIGHTING-Concluded. 

PETROIjEUIII: Refined, in barrels, carso lots, for export. 

[Price per gallon. New York loadiog, on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Paint, and Drug 

Reporter.] 



Month. 


Price. Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


1 Month. 


Price. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$0.0875 
.0875 
.0875 


Apr 

MSy.... 

June... 


10.0675 
.0875 
.0875 


July.... 


10.0875 
.0875 
.0875 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


10.0650 
.0850 
.0850 




S0.06G9 



PETROI^EUIII : Refined, ISC'* fire test, water white, in barrels, packages 

included (Jobbing lots). 

[Price per gallon, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Paint, and Drug 

Reporter.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



S0.13j'i Apr.. 
.13^! May.. 
.131 June. 



I0.13i' 


July.... 


.13 ; 


Aug.... 


.13 


Sept.... 



10. 13) 
.13i 
.13i 



Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



iai3| 



1.13) 
.13} 
.131 



iai350 



METALS AND IMPLEMENTS. 
AUGERS: Extra, 1-lncb. 

[Price per auger, in New York, on the first of each month.] * 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



10.42 
.42 
.42 



Apr... 
May.. 

June.. 



10.42 


July.... 


.42 


Aug.... 


.42 


Sept... 



10.42 
.42 
.42 



Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec. 



Average. 



$0.43 
.42 
.42 



10.4200 



AXES: in. C O., Yankee, pattern bandied. 

[Price per ax, in New York, on the first of each month.] 



Jan.. 
Fob. 
Mar. 



$0.68 



Apr.. 
May.. 
June. 



laes 


July.... 


.68 


Aug.... 


.68 


Sept. . . 



10.68 
.68 
.68 



Oct.. 
Nov., 
Dec.. 



Average. 



10.68 
.68 
.08 



10.6800 



BAR IRON: Best refined, from store. 

[Average monthly price per pound, in Philadelphia; quotations from the Bulletin of the American Iron 

and Steel Association.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$0.0176 
.0176 
.0176 



I Apr.. 
I May.. 

, June. 



$0.0176 


i July 


.0176 


Aug. 


■ 0166 


Sept 

1 



$0.0166 
.0166 
.0166 



Oct.. 
Nov., 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$0.0166 
.0166 
.0166 



$0.0170 



BAR IRON: Common to best refined, from mill. 

[Price per pound, on the first of each month, f. o. b. Pittsburg; quotations from the Iron Age.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$0.0160 
.OMO 
$0.0147- .0150 



Apr.. 
May. 
June. 



$a0147-$0.0150 
.0147- .0150 
.0147- .0150 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 



$0.0140 
.0140 
.0140 



Oct.- 
Nov., 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$0.0140 
.0140 
.0150 

$a0146 
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Tablb I.— wholesale PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 

METALS AND IMPLEMENTS -Continued. 
BARB WIRE: Galvanized. 

(Average monthly price per hundred pounds, In Chicago; quotations from the Iron Age.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


12.68 
2.68 
2.68 


Apr.... 
May.... 

June... 


12.68 
2.68 
2.58 


July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 

1 


$2.58 
2.58 
2.68 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


12.58 
2.58 
2.58 




$2.6217 



BUTTS: I^oose pin, wrouslit steel, 3} by 3^ Incli. 

[Price per pair, In New York, on the first of each month.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$ao9 

.09 



Apr.. 
May. 
June. 



$0.00 


July.... 


.09 


Aug.... 


.09 


Sept... 



$0.09 



Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$0.09 
.09 
.09 



$0.0900 



CHISEIjS: Bxtra, socket flrmer, l*lncli. 

[Price per chisel, In New York, on the first of each month.] 



Jan.., 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 



$a375 
.375 
.375 



Apr... 
May.., 
June.. 



$0,375 


July.... 


.375 


Aug.... 


.375 


Sept.... 



$a375 
.375 
.376 



Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$0,375 
.375 
.375 



$0.3760 



COPPER: Incot, electrolytic. 

[Price per pound, In New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Iron Age.] 



Jan $0. 1375-$0. 1400 

Feb 1362J-- . 1362i 

Mar 1237}-. 1276 



Apr 

May.... 

June... 



$ai300 
SO. 1260 - . 1270 
1262 J- .1275 



July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept. . . 



$0.1262^$0.1275 
.1350 
.1376 



Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 



$0.1355 
$0.1376- .1387J 
1426- .1450 



$ai334 



COPPER: Sbeet, bot-rolled (base sizes). 
[Price per pound. In New York, on the first of each month.] 



Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 



$a20 
.20 
.17 



Apr.. 
May.. 
June. 



$ai7 


July.... 


.17 


Aug.... 


.17 

1 


Sept... 



$0.17 
.17 
.18 



Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$ai8 
.18 
.19 



$0. 1792 



COPPER WIRE: Bare, No. 8, B. and S. gauge and lieavler (base sizes). 
[Price per pound, f. o. b. New York, on the first of each month.] 



Jan.. 
Feb., 
Mar. 



$ai64| 


Apr 


.10 1 


May.... 


.14, 


June... 



$0.14] 
.14 
.14 



July.. 
Aug.., 
Sept.. 



$ai4} 
.14J 
.15 J 



Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 



Avert^. 



$ai5l 

.15 

^ 

$0. 1519 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— ContimiecL 

METAIiS AND IMPLEMENTS -Continued. 
DOORKNOBS: SteoL* IbroBse ^ated. 

[PfkM per p«lr. In New York, on the tat of each month.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Prlea. 


Month. 


Price. 


J«n 

Fbb 

Mar 


$0.40 
.40 
.40 


June... 


$a40 
.40 
.40 


July.... 

Aug..,. 
S^t... 


$0.40 
.40 
.40 


Oct 

Nov 

Deo 

Average. 


$a40 
.40 
.40 




$0.4000 



Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Blar.. 



(Price per douD on the first of each month.] 



$a97 

.97 
.97 



June. 



$a97 

.96 
.06 



July.^ 

Aug... 
Sept.. 



$a96 
.04 



Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Deo.. 



Average. 



$a94 
.94 
.04 



$a9543 



MAMMBBS: Majd^le Mo. 1|. 

[Price per baouaar, ia New York, on tlia first ofeaoh month.] 



J«i.. 



$0,406 
.466 
.466 



June. 



$a4«6 



July.. 
Aog — 

Sept.. 



$a466 
.466 
.466 



Oot 

Nov.... 
Dec.... 



Average. 



$a4« 
.40$ 
.4fi6 



$a46C0 



[Pilce per pound, In New York, Iiwn slon, on the first ct aaofa numdi; qootatkme Irani tte Iron Age.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$0.0305-$a«37S 

.0375- .0380 

.0376 


June... 


$0.0460 
.0420 
.0410 


July.-. 
Aug.... 

Sept... 


$ao4flo 

.0460 
$0.0457}- .0460 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


.0430- .044S 
.0430- .04*74 




$ao<22 




[Price per 100 pM 


ladi, t o. b. New Yoik, on the flat of each month.] 




Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$4.68 
4.25 
4.25 


June... 


$4.36 
4.60 
4.75 


' July... 
Aug.... 

Sept... 


$5.00 
5.00 
5.10 


t Oct 

Nov.... 

Deo 

Average. 


$5.10 
&00 
4.» 




$4.7<00 



liOCKS: C^aaaaon m^rtlae, kBolb loek, fti-tecb. 

{Price per lock, in New York, on the fiat of each month.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$ai66 

.166 
.166 


June... 


$ai66 

.166 
.166 


July... 
; Aug.... 

Sept... 


$aie6 

.166 
.166 


Oct 

Nov.... 

Dec 


$ai$6 

.166 
.10$ 






1 Avenge. 


$ai660 
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Table I*— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Oontinued. 
METALS AND IMPUSMENTS— Contimied. 
* NAII^: Cut, 8-pennjr« femee aaid eonuMon. 

[Price per 100-pound kag,to. b. PiUsburg, on tbe ilrstiyf each moDCh; quotations computed from base 

prices pubfished In the Iron Age.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 

1 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Uti 

Fth 

Mar 


$2.10-SiJ.15 
2. 10- 2. U 
2,00-2.05 


Apr.... 
iMay... 

. June... 

1 


$2.0IKS2.O5 

2.0(^-2.05 

1.05 


July... 
Aug.... 

Sept. . . 


»1.85 

$1.85- 1.90 

1.85 


' Oct 

1 Nov.... 
Dec 

Average. 


«L8S 
1.85 
1.85 




«l.flo00 



IVAIIiS: Wire, 8*peiiny, fence and common. 

[Price per 100-pound keg, f. o. b. Pittsburg, on the fiist-of each month; quotations computed from base 

prices published in the Iron Age.J 



Jan. 
Feb 



S2.15 
2.15 
2.15 



June.. 



S2.L5 
2.15 
2.15 



July. 
Aug.. 

Sept. 



12.05 
2.05 
2.05 



Oct.... 
Nov.... 

Dec 



Average. 



«2.05 
2.05 
2.05 



92.1000 



FIG IRON: Bessemer. 

{Average monthly price per ton in Pittsburg; quotations from the Bulletin of the American Iron and Steel 

Association.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 



sio.eo 

16.90 
17.86 



May.'. 

June. 



$17.49 
16.96 
16.90 



July-.. 

Aug... 
Sept.. 



«16.g| 
16.26 
15.90 



Oct 

Nov..... 
Dec 

ATBTBge. 



S15.75 
16.50 
17, 40 



$17.0700 



no IBOIV: Vonndrr No* U 

(Average monthly price per ton In PhBadeSphla; quotations from tte Bulletin ef the American Iron and 

Steel AsBodaiiM.] 



Jm. 

Feb. 
Mar 



$18.70 


Apr.. 


i&7S 


May. 


18.62 


June. 



$18.15 
17.44 
17.12 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept. 



$17.00 
17.00 
17.12 



Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 

Average. 



$17.25 
17.50 
17.75 



$17.7000 



PIG IROIV: Foundry No. 2, nortbem. 

[Price per ton, L o. b. Pittsburg, on the fiistof each month; quotatioas from tlw Iron Age.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$17.6^418.40 
ia90-17.4« 
16.05- 16.90 



Apr 

May.... 
June... 



$16.40 

$16. 55- 16. 80 

15.90 


, July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept. . . 







$15.90 

$15.40- 15.65 

15.40- 15.65 



Oct.. 
Nov., 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$15.25-$15.40 
15.40 
16.40 



$10. 2500 



FIG IRON: Gray forge, sontbem, coke. 

(Price i)er ton, f. o. b. CiocinaatI, on the first of each month; quotations from tiae Iron Age.] 



Ha.. 
Fab.. 

Mar.. 



$14.75-$15.25 
14.25- 14.75 
14.25- 14.75 



Apr.. 
May.. 
June. 



$13.75-$14.2S 
13.50- 14.00 
13.75- 14.25 



July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept. . . 



$13.75-fl4.25 
14.00- 14.50 
14.25- 14.75 



Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 



Average. 



$14.25-$14.75 
14.15- 14.75 
14. 75- 15. 25 

$14. 3750 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 

METALS AND IMPLEMENTS— Continued. 

PI.ANES: BaUey Ko, 5, Jack plane. 

[Price per plane, in New York, on the first of each month.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. ] 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$1.53 
1.53 
1.53 


Apr.... 
May.... 
June... 


$1.53 
1.53 
1.53 

i 


July.... 

Aug.... 
Sept. . . 


$1.53 
1.53 
1.53 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$1.53 
1.53 
1.63 




$1.5300 



QIJICK8II.VBR. 

[Price per pound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Paint, and Drug 

^ Reporter.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar.. 



$0.61 
.61 
.61 



Apr.. 
May.. 
June. 



$0.61 


July.... 


.61 


Aug.... 


.60 


Sept. . . 



$0.50i 
.59 



Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$0.62 
.64 
.62* 



$0.6100 



SAWS: Crosscut, Dlsston No. 2, e-foot. 

[Price per saw to small jobbers, f. 0. b. Philadelphia, on the first of each month.] 



Jan. 
Feb, 
Mar. 



(1.6038 


Apr 


1.6038 


May.... 


1.6038 


June... 



(1.6038 


July.... 


1.6038 


Aug.... 


1.6038 


Sept. . . 



$1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 



Oct.. 
Nov., 
Dec.. 



Average. 



SAWS: fland, Dlsston No. 7, 26-liich. 

[ Price per dozen to small Jobbers, f. o. b. Philadelphia, on the first of each month.] 



$1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 



$1.6088 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$12.95 
12.95 
12.95 

i 


June... 


$12.95 
12.95 
12.95 


July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


$12.95 
12.95 
12.95 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$12.95 
12.95 
12.95 




$12.9o00 


SflOmBI^S: Ames No. 2, cast steel, D ta 

[Price per dosen on tl 


andlo, 1 

de first of 


•quare point, back s 

each month.] 


trap, black. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$7.84 
7.84 
7.84 


Xv.-.: 

June... 


$7.84 
7.84 
7.84 


July.... 

1 Aug 
^ Sept... 


$7.84 Oct 

7.84 Nov 

7.84 Dec 


$7.84 
7.84 
7.02 






Average 


$7.8217 



SII.VER: Bar, fine. 

[Average monthly price per ounce. In New York; quotations furnished by the Director of the Mint.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$0.66274 
.56630 
.55990 



Apr. . . . 
May... 
June.., 



$0.55129 


July.... 


.53427 


Aug.... 


.54278 

1 


Sept... 



$0.53796 
.62302 
.52360 



Oct.. 
Nov., 
Dec.. 



Average 



$0.52060 
.60320 
.49399 

80.53496 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 

METAIiS AND IMPLEMENTS— Continued. 
SPEI^TBR: Western. 

[ Price per pound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Iron Age.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


10.0440-10.0445 

.0470- .0476 

.0476 


June... 


$0.047040.0476 
.0465- .0470 
.0455- .0460 


July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


10.0450 

$0.0480- .0486 

.0476 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$0.O48& 

$0.0490- .0605 

.05I7J- .0520 




$0.0475> 



STBEIi BII.I.BTS. 

at Pittsburg; quotations 
and Steel Association.] 



[Average monthly price per ton, at mills at Pittsburg; quotations from the Bulletin of the American Iron 

" "^ 1 AST ' " " " 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$28.00 
28.00 
28.00 



Apr. . . 
May.. 
June.. 



$28.00 
28.00 
25.75 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 



$25.00 
25.00 
25.00 



Oct.. 

Nov.. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$25.00 
25.00 
26.00 



$26.312& 



STBBI. RAII.S. 

[Price per ton, at mills in Pennsylvania; quotations from the Bulletin of the American Iron and Steel 

Association.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar.. 



$28.00 
28.00 
28.00 



Apr.. 
May.. 
June. 



$28.00 
28.00 
28.00 



July.... 
Aug... 
Sept... 


$28.00 
28.00 
28.00 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 



$28.00 

28.00 
28.00 



$28.0000 



STEEIi SHEETS: Black, IVo. 27, box annealed, one pass through cold rolls* 

[Price per poimd, In Pittsburg, on the first of each month; quotations from the Iron Age.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$00240 
.0240 
.0240 



Apr.. 
May.. 
June. 



$00240 
.0240 
.0240 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 



$0.0240 
.0240 
.0240 



Oct.. 
Nov., 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$0.0240 
.0240 
.0240 



$0.0249 



TIIV: Pis. 

[Price per poimd, In New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Iron Age.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$0.2675 
.2860 
$0.3025- .3050 



Apr.. 
May.. 
June. 



$0.3125 
.3105 
.2885 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 



$0.2720 
$0.3070- .3075 
.2900 



Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Deo.. 



Average. 



$0.2d50 
.30371^ 
.2940 



$0.2042 



TIIV PliATES: Domestic, Bessemer, coke, 14 by 20 Inch. 

[Price per 100 pounds, In New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Iron Age.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$3.89 
3.89 
3.89 



Apr... 
May.. 

June.. 



$3.89 
3.89 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 



$3.89 
3.89 
3.89 



Oct.. 
Nov., 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$3. 8ft 
3.89 
3.80 



$3.8900 



79828— Bull. 81—09- 
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Table JL— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 19(»-Contiiiued. 

METAIiS AJtn> IMPIJSM£NTS-<)onclnded. 
TROWEIiSs M» C. 0.« l^rlelK, lOi-lncli. 

£ Piiee per trowel* In New York, on the flnt of each month.} 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jm 

Feb 

M» 


.34 
.34 


Apr.... 
June... 


3a 34 
.34 
.34 


July.-.. 

iS^::: 


$0.34 j 
.34 
.34 


Oct 

Ner 

Deo 

Average. 


3a 34 
.34 
.34 








30.3400 



VISES: mmaA Ib^x, &0-p«and. 

[Price per viae, In New York, on the first of eeeh numth.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar, 



34.37 
4.37 
4.37 



June.. 



M.37 


July.... 


4.37 


Aug.... 


4.37 


Sept.... 



$4.37 
4.37 
4.37 



Oct.. 
Nov.. 

Deo.. 



Average. 



$4.37 
4.37 
4.37 



$4 3700 



WOOD SCBKWS: 1-lneh, No. lO, flat bead. 

[Price i>er gross, In New York, on the first of each month.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$0.10 
.10 
.10 


Jane... 


$0.10 
.10 
.10 


July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 


$0.10 ; Oct 

.10 i Nov 

.10 ' Dec 

1 Avera^. 


$0.10 
.10 
.10 




$aiOQO 



XINC: Slioet, ordinary niunben and alaML» paelied In 600*pound caaka. 

[Price per hnndied poonds, t o. b. La Salle, 111., on the first oCeodi month.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$a44 

6.44 
6.44 



Apr.. 
May.. 
June. 



I 
$6.44 
6.44 
6.44 


1 

, July.... 

Aug.... 

Sept... 



$6.44 
6.44 
6.44 



Oct.. 
Nov., 
Deo.. 



Avenge. 



$6.44 
6.44 
6.44 



$6.4400 



liUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIALS. 
BRICK: Conunon domestic buUdlns* 

[Price per thousand, on dodJE in New York, from the first to the last of each month.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$5.25-$5.75 ! Apr.. 
5.35-5.75 , M»y.. 
4.75-5.75 June. 



$S.00<$5.75 
4.50-5.00 
4.50-4.75 



July.. 
Aug... 
Sept.. 



$4.50-$4.75 

4.26-4.75 
4.25-4.75 



Oct., 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 



I 



Average. I 



$4.60-$5.00 
6.50-6.00 
6.00-6.25 

$5.1042 



CAIUiOIVATB OF I4EAII: American, In oU. 

[Price per pound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Paint, and Drug 

Reporter.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$0.0637 
.0637 
.0637 



Apr.. 
llSy.. 

June. 



$a0637 
.0637 
.0637 



July....! 

Aug....] 
Sept... I 



$a06G2 || Oct.. 
.0662 Nov. 



.0662 



Dec. 
Average. 



$0.0663 
.0662 
.0662 



$ao6so 
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Tablk I.— wholesale PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 
LUMBER AND BUIIoDINO MATEBLAJLS— Continued. 



CMMMNTi Peruana, domestte. 

B flnt of each numth; mifl 

Commeroe and Cofmmwcial auHetin.] 



[Price per barrel. In New York, en the first of each numth; quototioos from the New Yodc Jonznal of 
« ^« BialBu"-"'- ■" 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


11.56 
1.46 
1.45 


June... 


$1.46 
1.45 
1.45 


July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


SI. 45 
1.45 
1.46 


Oct 

Nov 

Deo 

Average. 


SI. 45 
1.45 
1.45 




SI. 4600 



CBMHNT: Sosendale. 

[Prlee per barrel, in New York, on the first of eadi month; quotatloDs from the New York Journal of 
Commeroe and Oommereial Bulletin.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


sao6 

.95 


June... 


SO. 95 
.95 
.95 


July.... 


Sa96 
.95 
.95 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


SO. 95 
.96 
.96 




SO. 9600 



lM>OBS: Wmi 



tern wMlte RlBe« % Wtet 8 Indies by « CeeC 8 
tlilck, S-pand, No. 1, O. G. 



Imelteft, 1} IndMs 



[Price per door. f. o. b. Cblcago, on tbe first <rfeaoli month.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


S2.01 
2.01 


June... 


SL684 


July... 


SL684 
L68 
L68 


1 Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average. 






SL7438 



SEHIIjOCK: Base slses. 

[Price per M feet, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Lumber Trade 

JoumaL] 



Jan..... 

Pteb 

Mar 



S22.00 
22.00 
3L50 



Apr 

MAy... 
June... 



S2a60-S2L60 

20. 50- 21. 60 

2L00 



July. 
Aug.. 



S21.00 
2L00 
2a 00 



Oct.... 
Nov... 
Deo 



Average. 



S2a00 

2a 00 

2Q«00 



S2a8750 



UMlfi: Bo«kp4»rt, comnioB. 

[Prioe per banel, hi New York, on ttie first of each month* quotations from the New York Journal of 
Commerce and OommerciaJ Bulletin.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar, 



SL02-S1.07 
!.(&- L07 
L0»- L07 



June. 



S1.03-S1.07 
1.03- 1.07 
1.03- 1.07 



July.. 
Aug... 
Sept.. 



S1.03-S1.07 
L03- L07 
L03- L07 



Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dee.. 



Average. 



S1.08-S1.07 
1.08- 1.07 
1. 02- 1. 07 



SL0450 



I«INSBB1^ OIIj: Raw, dty. In barrete. 

[Price yet gallon, In New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Pahit, and Drug 

Reporter.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


Sa44 
.44 
.43 


June... 


Sa43 
.42 
.44 


July... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


Sa44 
.44 
.44 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average. 


Sa43 
.42 
.48 




Sa4375 
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Table f.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 

LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIALS— Continued. 

MAPIiE: Sard, 1-lneli, firsts and seconds, 6 Inches and up wide. 

[Price per M feet, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Lumber Trade 

Journal.] 



Month. 


Price. j 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


S32.00-|3a00 i 
32. 00- da 00 
32.00- 3a 00 

i 


June... 


S32.0O-|da00 

32.00- saoo 

30 00-32.00 


July... 

Aug.... 

jSept... 


$30 00-132.00 
SO 00- 32. 00 
30 00-32.00 


Oct 

Nov 

Deo 

Average. 


$30 00-13100 
30 00-32.00 
30 00-32.00 




$3L6250 



OAK: White, plain, l*lnch, 6 Inches and up wide. 

[Price per M feet, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Lumber Trade 

Journal] 



Jan. 
Feb 
Mar 



$5a0O-$55.00 
51. 00- 6a 00 
51.00- 6a 00 



Apr.. 
May.. 
June. 



$5i.oo-$5aoo 


July... 


51. 00- 6a 00 


Aug 


45. 00- 4& 00 


Sept. . . 



$4&00-$4&00 
4&0O- 48.00 
47.00- 4&00 



Oct.. 
Nov. 
Deo.. 



Average. 



$47.00-$48.00 
47.00- 4& 00 
47.00- 4& 00 



$40.2017 



OAK: White, quartered, <dear and good seconds, 6 Inches and up wide, 10 

to 16 feet lone* 

[Price perM fcot,ln New York, on the first of each jnonth; quotations from the New York Lumber Trade 

Journal.] 



Jan. 
Feb 
Mar 



$78.00482.00 
78.00- 82.00 I 
78.00-82.00 



Apr.. 
May.. 
June. 



$78.00482.00 
78.00-82.00 
78.00-82.00 



July. 
Aug.. 
Sept... 



$7S.0O-$82.00 
78.00- 82.00 
78.00-82.00 



! Oct 

Nov.... 
I Dec 

I 

I Average. 



$78.00-«2.00 
78.00-82.00 
80.00- ai. 00 



$801067 



OXIDB OF ZINC: American, extra dry. 

[Price per pound on the first of each month; quotations from the OU, Paint, and Drug Reporter.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$0.05| 
.054 
.051 

I 



Apr.. 
May.. 
June. 



.05J, 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept., 



$0.05, 



>.05| 
.05} 
.051 



Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$0.( 



$00513 



PINB: White, boards, No. 2 barn, l*lnch, 10 Inches wide, rough. 

[Price per M feet, hi New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Lumber Trade 

Journal.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar, 



$37.50-$38.00 
37.60- 38.00 
37.50-38.00 



Apr.... 
May.... 
J(une... 



$37.5O-$38.00 
37.50- 38.00 
35.00-35.50 



July... 
Aug... 
Sept.., 



$35.00-$35.50 
ai. 00- 35.50 
35.00-35.50 



Oct 

Nov...., 
Dec 

Average. 



$a5.00-$35.50 
35.00-35.50 
36.00-36.50 

$36.3750 



PINB: White, boards, uppers, l*lnch, 8 Inches and up wide, rough. 

[Price per M feet, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Lumber Trade 

Journal.] 



Jan. 
Feb 
Mar 



$07.5O-$99.5O I 
97. .50- 99.50 
97.60- 99.50 



Apr 

May.... 
June... 



$97. .tO-$99. 50 I July.. 
97.60-99.60 i Aug.. 
94.60-96.60 Sept. 



$94..'>O-$96.60 
94.60- 96.50 
92.60-94.50 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 



$92.6O-$94.50 
02.50-94.50 
92.50-94.50 



$96.0633 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 

LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIALS— Continued. 

PINB: YeUow, flooiins, B, heart face, rift sawn, 1 inch thick, Zi Inches wide 

(counted 8 In). 

[Price per M feet, In New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Lumber Trade 

Journal.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$11.00-142.00 
41.00-42.00 
44.00-45.00 


Juno... 


$44.00-945.00 
44.00-45.00 
46.00-47.00 


July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


$4«.00-$I7.00 
43.00-44.00 
43.00-44.00 


' Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$43.00-$44.00 
43.00-44.00 
43.00-44.00 




$43.9167 



PIIVB: Yellow, siding, long leaf, boards, heart face, l*lnch and l|*lnch. 

[Price per M feet, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Lumber Trade 

Journal.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$30. 00-$31. 00 


^.k::: 


30.00-31.00 


30.00-31.00 


June... 



W).00-$31.00 


July.... 


80.00-31.00 


Aug.... 


30.00-31.00 


Sept... 



$30.00-$31.00 
80.00-31.00 
30.00-31.00 



Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$30.0O-$31.00 
30.00-31.00 
30.00-31.00 



130.5000 



PliATB GI«ASSx Polished, glazing, area 3 to 6 square feet. 

[Price per square foot, f. o. b. New York, on the first of each month.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$0.21 
.21 
.16 


June... 


iai6 
.16 
.16 


July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


iai6 
.16 
.16 


Oct 

Nov 

Deo 

Average. 


$0.16 
.18 
.20 




$ai733 



PIjATB GIjASSx Polished, glazing, area 6 to lO square feet. 

[Price per square fbot, f. o. b. New York, on the first of each month.] 



Jan. 
Feb 
Mar 



ia32 
.32 

.26 



Apr.. 
May.. 

June. 



X28 


July.... 


.26 


Aug.... 


.26 


Sept.... 



$0.26 
.26 
.26 



Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



sa26 

.28 
.80 



$a2750 



POPI^AB: YeOow, 1-lnch, 8 Inches and up wide, firsts and seconds, rough. 

[Price per M feet, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Lumber Trade 

Journal.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$57.00462.00 
55.00-58.00 
57.00-60.00 



Apr.. 
May.... 

June.. 



$50.00-$61.00 l> July.... 
69.00-61.00 II Aug.... 
55.00-59.00 Sept.... 



$55.0O-$50.00 
55.00-59.00 
57.00-60.00 



Oct.. 
Nov., 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$57.00-$60.00 
57.00-60.00 
57.00-60.00 



$58.2917 



PITTTY: Bulk. 

[Price per pound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Paint, and Drug 

Reporter.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$0.0120 
.0120 
.0120 



Apr 

liay.... 
June... 



$0.0120 
.0120 
.0120 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept. 



$0.0120 
.0120 
.0120 



Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$0.0120 
.0120 
.0120 



$0.0120 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908-€oiitinued. 
LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIAIiS— Continued. 



ROSIN: OoauBon to gooiL, siralBed. 

each month; ( 
Commerce ftnd Commeroial Ba 



[Price per barrel, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Journal of 



Uonth. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 

F^b 

Mar 


13.20 
4.00 
3.76 


June... 


$3.90 
8.60 
2.96 


July.... 
Aug.... 


S3. 15 
3.00 
2.80 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


S2.8&-S2.90 
2.90 
3.26 




$3.2817 



SOIIVGIiES: Cypress, all lieart, 5 and 6 Incites wide, 16 Indies lone* 

[Price per M, f. o. b. mills, on the first of each month.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$3.85 
3.85 
3.86 



Apr.. 
May.. 
June. 



$3.60 
3.60 
3.60 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept., 



$3.35 
3.35 
3.35 



Oct 

Nov 

Deo 

Average. 



$3.35 
3.35 
3.36 



$3.6376 



SBINGIiES: Red cedar, clears, randont wldtli, 16 Inches long. 

[Average monthly price at milb in Washington.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 



$2.25 
2.15 
2.10 



Apr... 
MAy.. 
June.. 



$2.10 
1.90 
1.95 


July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 



$1.95 
1.95 
2.20 



Oct 

Nov 

Deo 

Average, 



$1.S5 
1.85 
1.90 



$2.0125 



SPKUCB: 6 to 9 Inch, cargoes. 

[Price per M feet, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Lmnber Trade 

Journal.] 



Jan. 
Feb 
Mar 



$20. 00-$22. 00 
20.00-22.00 
20.00-22.00 



June.. 



«». 00-$22. 00 
20.00-22.00 
18.00-21.00 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 



$18.00-$21.00 
18.00-21.00 
19.00-22.00 



Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average 



$19. 00-$22. 00 
20. 00- 23. 00 
22.00-25.00 



$20.7917 



TAR. 

[Price per barrel, in Wilmington, N. C, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Journal 
of Commeroe and Commercial Bulletin.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 






$1.30 



June.. 



$1.50 


July.... 


1.60 


Aug.... 


1.50 


Sept.... 



$1.50 
1.50 
1.40 



' Oct 

Nov 

I Dec 

' Average. 



$1.90 
1.90 
1.90 



$1.6000 



TUBPE!VTIIVE : Spirits of. In machine barrels. 

[Price per gallon, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Journal of 
Commerce and Commercial Bulletin.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$a43} 



Apr. . . 
May.. 
June.. 



$0.56-«).S7 

.47* 
.43} 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 



$0.42 
.41 



Oct ! 

Nov I 

Deo 

Average. 



$a39 
.40 
.43 



$0.4533 



a No quotation for month. 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1008— Continued. 

LUMBER AND BUILiDINO MATERIAIiS— Concluded. 
WINDOW GliASS: Amerleatt, aln^e. Mrmtm* 26-lneli bracket (6 by 8 to 10 by 

[Price per 50 square feet, In New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Paint, and Drug 

Beporter.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Priee. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


,$2.72 
2.24 
2.56 


June... 


$2.56 
1.02 
1.92 


July..,. 
Seift'.*".". 


$1.92 
2.40 
2.56 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$2.56 
2.40 
2.56 




$2.3600 



WINDOW GIjASS: Ameiicmn, atnsle, tblrds, 26*lncli bracket (6 by 8 to 10 by 

15 iBcbea). 

[Price per 50 square feet, In New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Paint, and 

Drug Reporter.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$2.1675 
1.7850 
2.0400 



Apr. . , 

. May.. 

June.. 



$2.0400 ! 


July.... 


1.5300 


Aug.... 


1.5300 ! 


Sept.... 



$1.5300 
1.9125 
2.0400 



Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec. 



Average. 



$2.0400 
1.9125 
2.0400 



$1.8806 



DRUGS AND CHEMICALS. 
Al^COflOIjt Grain. 

[Price per gallon. In New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Paint, and Drug 

Reporter.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



2.63 
2.63 



Apr 

May... 
June... 



$2.63 
2.63 
2.68 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept. 



$2.63 
2.63 
2.65 



Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$2.65 

2.65 
2.65 



$2.6367 



AIjCOHOIj: Wood, refined, 95 per cent. 

[Price per gallon. In New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Paint, and Drug 

Reporter.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$0.39 
.39 
.39 


June... 


$0.39 
.39 
.41 


July. . . 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


$0.46 
.46 
.46 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$0.45 
.47 
.47 




$a«276 



Aljimi: Ijump. 

[Price per pound, In New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Paint, and Drug 

Reporter.] 



Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar. 



$0.0175 

.0175 
.0176 



Apr.. 
May.. 
June. 



$0.0175 


July.... 


.0175 


Aug.... 


.0175 


Sept... 



$0.0175 
.0175 
.0175 



Oct., 
Nov. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$0.0175 
.0175 
.0175 

$0.0175 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 

DRUGS AND CHEMICALS-Ooncluded. 
BRUHSTONB: Cmde, seeonds. 

[Price per ton, in New York, on the first of each month; qaotations from the Oil, Faint, and Drug Reporter.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$19.50 
22.00 
22.00 


Apr.... 
May... 
June... 


S22.00 
22.00 
22.00 


July... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


$22.00 
22.00 
22.00 


CkJt 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$22.00 
22.00 
22.00 




$21.7917 



OliYCBRIN: Beflned, cbeiiilcalljr pure. In bulk. 

[Price per pound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Paint, and Drug 

Reporter.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar.. 



$0.16 
.16 
.16 



Apr 



Apr. 
May 

June 



$0.15| 



■M 



July. 
Aug.. 
Sept. 



$0.13i 
.13 
.14J 



Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$0.14) 
.15 
.16J 



$0.1492 



MURIATIC ACID: XO^. 

[Price per pound, In New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Paint, and Drug 

Reporter.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$0.0135 
.0135 
.0135 



Ajpr. . . 
May- 
June.. 



$0.0135 
.0135 
.0135 


July... 



$0.0135 
.0135 
.0135 



Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$0.0135 
.0135 
.0135 



$0.0135 



OPIVIW: Natural, in caaea. 

[Price per pound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Paint, and Drug 

Reporter.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$5.00 
4.55 
4.50 



Apr.. 
May.. 
June. 



$4.37) 
4.55 
4.50 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept. 



$5.75 
5.50 
5.00 



Oct.. 
Nov., 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$4.50 
4.30 
4.05 



$4.7145 



QUININE: American, In lOO-ounce tins, 

[Price per ounce, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Paint, and Drag 

Reporter.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$ai6 

.16 
16 

1 


June... 


$0.16 
.16 
.16 


July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


$0.16 
.16 
.15 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$0.15 
.15 
.15 




$ai667 



SUIiPHURIC ACID: 66<>. 

[Price per pound, In New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Paint, and Drug 

Reporter.] 



Jan., 
Feb.. 
Mar. 



$0.0100 Apr... 
.0110 May.. 
.0110 June.. 



$0.0110 \ July.. 
.0090 '; Aug.. 
.0100 II Sept.. 



$0.0100 
.0100 
.0100 



Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$0.0100 
.0100 
.0100 

$0.0102 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 
HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 

BABTHENWARBs Plates, cream-colored, 7-lncli. 

[Price per doxen» f. o. b. Trenton, N. J., on the first of each month.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 1 


Month. 


Price. 


Jen 

Feb 

Mar 


ia4300 
.4300 
.4300 


June... 


10.4300 
r4300 
.4300 


July.... 

septv;; 


ia43oo! 

.4300 
.4300 j 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


ia4300 
.4300 
.4300 




ia4300 



BABTHENWABB: Plates, white granite, 7-lncli. 

[Price per doien, f. o. b. Trenton, N. J., on the first of each month.] 



Jan. 
Feb 
Mar 



la 4586 
.4586 
.4586 



Aor. . . , 
May... 

June.. 



ia4586 


July.... 


.4586 


Aug.... 


.4586 


Sept... 



fa 4586 
.4586 
.4586 



Oct.. 
Nov., 
Dec.. 



Average. 



la 4586 
.4586 
.4586 



10.4586 



BABTHBNWABBs Teacups and saucers, white granite, with handles. 

[Price per gross (G dozen cups, and 6 dosen saucers), f. o. b. Trenton, N. J., on the first of each month.] 



Jan..... 

Feb 

Mar 


13.3809 
3.3869 
3.3869 


June... 


13.3869 
a3869 
3.3869 


July.... 
SeptV.'I 


13.3869 
a3869 
3.3869 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


13.3869 
3.3869 
3.3869 




13.3869 



FIJBNITUBB: Bedroom sets, 8 pieces. Iron bedstead, hard-wood dresser and 

washstand. 

[Price per set, In New York, on the first of each month.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$11.25 
11.25 
11.25 


June... 


$11.25 
11.26 
11.25 


July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


$10. 75 
ia75 
ia75 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$ia75 
ia75 
ia75 




$11.0000 


[Price per dosen, in New York, on the first of each month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


iiaoo 
laoo 
laoo 


June... 


$iaoo 
laoo 

9.00 


July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


$9.00 
9.00 
9.00 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$9.00 
9.00 
9.00 




$9. 4170 


FUBNITUBB: Chairs, kitchen, common spindle. 

[Price per dozen, in New York, on the first of each month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


16.00 
6.00 
6.00 


June... 


$6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


. $6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$6.00 
6.00 
6.00 




$6.0000 


FtrBNlTUBB: Tables, kitchen, SJ-foot. 

[Price per dozen, in New York, on the first of each month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


118.00 
18.00 
18.00 


Jime... 


$18.00 
18.00 
18.00 


July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


$18.00 

18.00 

; 18.00 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$18.00 
18.00 
18.00 




$18.0000 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 

HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS— Concluded. 
OliASSWABB: Napptos, 4-liBCli. 

[Price i>er dosen, f. o. b. factory, on the first of each month.] 



Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$0.13 1 
.13 
.13 


June... 


•0.13 
.13 
.13 


July..^. 

s^tV."; 


$0.13 
.11 
.11 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

1 Average. 


.11 




$0.1220 



OliASSWABBx FltclMrs, one-liair cmUon, cobuuom. 

(Price per dosen, f. o. b. tactory, on the first of each month.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$1.05 
1.05 
1.05 



Apr.. 
May.. 
Jime. 



$1.05 


July.... 


1.05 


Aug.... 


1.05 


, Sept... 

i 



$1.05 
.84 
.84 



Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$a84 
.84 
.84 



$0.9630 



OliASSWABB: TnnMers, table, oMe-tklrd pint, commoB. 

[Price per dosen, f. o. b. fectory, on the flnt of etch month.] 



Jan.. 
Feb.. 
liar. 



$0.15 

.15 
.15 



Apr. . . 
May.. 

June. 



$0.15 


1 
July.... 


.16 


! Aug.... 


.12 


: Sept.... 



$ai2 Oct.. 

.12 ; Nov.. 



.12 



Dec. 

Average. 



$0.13 
.12 
.12 



$0.1325 



TABIDS OlJTIiBRT : Carrers, stas kantf lea. 

[Price per pair on the first of each month.] 



Jan.. 
Feb., 
Mar. 



$0.75 
.75 
.75 



Apr.. 
May.. 
June. 



$0.75 
.75 
.75 


1 July.... 

1 Aug.... 

Sept.... 

i 



$0.75 
.75 
.75 



Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 



$0.75 
.75 
.75 



Average. 



$0.7500 



TABIiB CUTIiBBT: Kni¥es and forks, cocobolo handleii, metal bolsters. 

[Price per gross on the first of each month.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$5.50 
6.50 
5.50 


June... 


$5.50 
5.50 
5.50 


July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 


$5.50 
5.50 
6.50 

I 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$5.50 
6.00 
5.00 




$5.4167 



WOODEIV WARB: Palls, oak- grained, 3 -hoop, wire ear. 

[Price per dosen, In New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Merchants' Review.] 



Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 



$2.10 
2.10 i 
2.10 



Apr. . . 
Biay... 

June.. 



$2.10 
2.10 
2.10 


\ July.... 



$2.10 
2.10 
2.10 



Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$2.10 
2.10 
2.10 



$2.1000 



WOODB!V WABB: Tubs, oak-grained, 3 In nest. 

[Price per nest of 3, In New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Merchants' Review.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$1.65 
1.66 
1.05 


Apr.... 
May.... 
June... 



$1.65 ; July.. 
1.65 Aug.. 
1.65 , Sept.. 



$1.65 
1.65 
1.65 



Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$1.65 
1.66 
1.66 

$1.6500 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908-CoiitiDUfid. 
MISCEIiliANEOUS. 

OOTTON««BB]» MBAI.. 

{Friosper ton at2/i0(i pouBds, In N«w York, on ttM flat of each raoatii.] 



Month. 


Price. ! 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 1 Month: 


Price. 


Jan 

Wb 

liar..... 


S28.0o' 
28.ae . 
28.10 

{ 


Jooe... 


S29.10 
29.00 
29.60 


fuJy.... 

! 


t29.00 Oct 

29.60 Nov 

30.00 Dee 

Aren^ge. 


$29. CO 
30.10 
29.00 




S29.3917 



C01*rON-SEED OIIj: SuBuner yellow, prUme. 

[Prise per gallon, in New York, on the fir^of eaeh inonth; quotations from the Oil, Paint, and Drag 

Reporter.] 



Jan 


*>:'£. iS^;.:: 


10.42 
.43} 


July.... 
Aug.... 


Mar 


.37 


June... 


Sept... 



$0.47 ' Oct 

.42} Nov 

.37J Dec 

.\verage. 



$0.40 
.371 
.3S{ 



$0.4090 



JUTK: Kamr, Bl-doiiVIe triaMKl^i Bblpment, medtam grades. 

{Prioe per pound, in New York, on the first of each montli.J 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$0.03)1 Apr.., 

~ j May.. 

June. . 



.03ij 
.03} 



$0.08^ 



.031 
.031 



; July.. 

Aug.. 
Sept. 



$0,031 Oct.. 
.04$ Nov.. 
.04^ Dec.. 



Average. 



$0.04 
.03) 
.03i 



$0.0370 



'MAMJWz Western made. 

{Price per bosbel, <a New York, on the last of each month; qootatkms from the Brewecs' Journal.] 



Jan.. 

Feb. 



$1.17-$1.25 
1.15- 1.30 

1.15- i.ao 



MSy.V. 

June. . 



$1.0$-$1.(B 
.99- l.Ol 
..80- .86 



July.. 

Aug.. 
Sept. 



$0.S5 

.85 

$0.7$- .83 



Oct.. 
Nor. 
Dec.. 



Average. 



$0.74-$0.78 
.74- .78 
.71- .76 



$0.9325 



PAPBB: News, wom^ 

[Price per i>ound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Journal of 
Conuseroe and Commereial BuUetin.] 



Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar. 



$0.0255-$0.0275 
0255- .0275 
OaiO- .0275 



Apr-... 
May.... 
June... 



$0.0250-10.0280 {] July.... $0.0250-$0. 0280 Oct ' $0. 022S-$0. 0840 

.0250- .0280 r* Aug....' .0225- .02t0 Nov 0205- .0215 

.0250- .0280 , Sept... I .0225- .0240 Dec I .0205- .0210 



Average. ! 



$0.0248 



PAJPSB: WrapiMuff* Baanlla, IVe. 1, Jute. 

[Priee per pound. In New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Journal of 
Commerce and Commercial Bulletm.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 

Mar. 




Apr.. 
May.. 
June. 



$0.05-$0.05l* July.... 
.05i Aug... 



.05- 
.05- 



.05 J 



Sept. 



$0.05-$0.05^ Oct.. 
.04j Nov., 
.041 Dec.. 



Average. 



.04] 
$0.0500 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Continued. 
MISCELLANEOUS— Continued. 

PBOOF SPIBITS. 

[Price per gallon, including tax, in Peoria, 111., on Tuesday of each week; quotations from the Peoria 

Herald Transcript.] 



•Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan 


11.35 


Apr.... 


$1.35 


July.... 


11.35 


Oct 


$1.37 




1.36 




1.36 




1.36 




1.37 




1.35 




1.36 




1.36 




1.37 




1.36 




1.36 




1.36 




1.37 


Feb 


1.35 


May.... 


1.36 


1 Aug.... 


1.36 


Nov 


1.37 




1.35 i 




1.36 




1.36 




1.37 




1.35 i 




1.36 




1.35 




1.37 




1.35 




1.35 




1.36 




1.37 


Mar 


1.36 1 


June... 


1.36 


Sept... 


1.36 


Dec...-. 


1.37 




1.35! 




1.36 




1.37 




1.37 




1.36 1 




1.36 




1.37 




1.37 




1.35 ; 




1.36 




1.37 




1.37 




1.36 




1.36 




1.37 


Average. 


1.37 




$1.3665 



BOPB: Manila, base sizes. 

[Price per pound, f. o. b. New York or factory, on the first of each month; quotations from the Iron Age.] 



Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


$o.iu; 
.11 
$aii- .Hi 


June... 


$0. lOHO. 11 
.10}- .11 
.10- .lOJ 


July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


$0.10 

$0.09i- .10 

.09i 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


$0.09 

.09 

$0.06}- .09 




$0.1015 



BUBBBR: Para Island, new. 

[Price per pound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the New York Journal of 
Commerce and Commercial BuUethi.] 



Jan. 
Feb 
Mar 



Apr.. 
.71- .71 J MAy.. 
.69- .70 June. 



$0.7&-$a76i 
.80- .81 
.87- .88 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept. 



$0.88-$0.89 

.8&- .86 
.90- .91 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average, 



$0.96-$0.97 

1.05 

1.17- 1.20 



$a8708 



SOAP: CastUe, mottled, pure. 

[Price i>er pound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Oil, Paint, and Drug 

Reporter.] 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



$0.07 
.07 
.07 



Apr. . . 
May.. 

June.. 



$0.07 


July.... 


.07 


Aug.... 


.07 


Sept. . . 



$ao7 I Oct 

.07 |1 Nt)V 

.07 I Dec 

I Average, 



$0.07 
.07 
.07 



$0.0700 



STABCHt IiaiindiT« Austin, Nichols & Co., 40-poand boxes. In bulk. 

[Price per pound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Merchants' Review.] 



Jan. 
Feb, 
Mar 



$0.04f 
.04i 
.041 



Apr 

May... 
June.. 



$0.04ji 
.OH 
.04i 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept. 



$0.0i 



.04} 



Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 



$0.04, 



l.04i 
.041 
.04| 



$0.0433 
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Table I.— WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— Concluded. 

MISCELIiANEOUS— Concluded. 
TOBACCO: Plus, CUmaz. 

[Price per pound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Merchants' Review.] 



Month. 


Price. 


' Month. 


Price. f Month. 


Price. 


' Month. 

1 


Price. 


Jan 

Fob 

Mar 


•0.47 
.47 

.47 


June... 


10.47 
.47 
.47 


July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept. . . 


10.47 
.47 
.47 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 


•0.47 
.47 
.47 




10.4700 



TOBACCO: Smoking, sranulated. Seal of North Carolina. 

[Price per pound, in New York, on the first of each month; quotations from the Merchants' Review.] 



Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 



10.60 
.60 
.60 



Apr.. 
May.. 

June. 



•0.60 
.60 
.60 



July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept. 



10.60 Oct.. 
.60 I Nov.. 
.60 Dec.. 



I Average. 



•0.60 
.60 
.60 

10.6000 
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Table II.— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
IN 1908 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899). 

[For explanation and discussion of tbis table, see paees 228 to 231. For a more detailed description of 
the articles, see Table I. Average for 1906 computed from quotations in Table I.] 













Farm products. 










Month. 


Barley: 
by sample. 


Cattle: steers, 
ohoioa to extra. 


Cattle: steers, 
good to choice. 


Com: cash. 


Cotton: op- 
laud, middling. 




Price 

per 

bushel. 


Relar Price 
Uve per 100 
price. i)ounds. 


RelaP 
tlve 
price. 


Price 
per 100 
pounds. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

bushel. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899... 
Jan 


fa4534 
.9960 
.8938 
.8013 
.8288 
.7216 
.6013 
.6800 
.6676 
.6438 
.6040 
.6300 
.6313 
.7336 


lOaO , $5.3203 
219.7 ! &006S 


loao 

Ul.O 
108.7 
121.0 
12&6 
13a 5 
143.6 
187.1 

laas 

127.1 
125.0 
132.7 
138.2 
128.1 


$4.7347 
6.2688 
5.3000 
6.9060 


100.0 
111.8 
111.9 
196.6 


$a3S04 
.6044 
.5781 
.6365 
.6672 
.7463 
.7015 
.7463 
.7860 
.7960 
.7357 
.6378 
.5913 
.6843 


loao 

16&3 
162.0 
167.1 
17&4 
196.2 
184.4 
106.2 
200.4 
209.3 
193.4 
167.7 
155.4 
179.9 


$a 07762 
.11676 
. 11575 
.11020 
.10063 
.10963 
.11500 
.11250 
.10388 
.09320 
.09213 
.09413 
.09250 
.10463 


loao 

150.4 


Feb 


197.1 
196.0 
182.8 

isai 

182.6 
161.3 
14&0 
142.0 
133.2 
139.0 
139.2 
161.8 


&7813 
6.4400 
6.8438 
6.9438 
7.6350 
7.2938 
0.9300 
6.7625 
6.6500 
7.0600 
7.3500 
6.8163 


149.1 


Mar 


142.0 


Am 


6.2000 , 13a9 
6. 2625 132. 3 
6u6600 14a5 
6u2250 131.5 
6u0150 127.0 
5. 8750 124. 1 
5.6875 12a 1 
0.0000 126.7 
0.3250 13S.6 


129.6 


MSy:::::::::::::::: 


141.2 


June 


140.3 


July 


144.9 


Aug 


133.8 


Sept 


12a 1 


oS.... ..:.::. .:.::. 


iia7 


Nov 


121.3 


Dec 


119.2 


Average, 1908 


5.9976 


126.7 


134.8 











1 


Hides: 


green. 












Flaxseed: 
No.l. 


Hay: timothy, 
No.l. 


salted, packers', 
heavy native 


Hogs: heavy. 


Hogs: light. 












steers. 








Month. 






















Price 


Rela- 


Price 


Rela- 


Price 


Rela- 


Price 


Rela- 


Price 


Rela- 




per 


tive 


ton. 


tive 


per 


tive 


per 100 


Uve 


per 100 


tlve 




bushel. 


price. 


price. 


pound. 


price. 


pounds, price. 


pounds 


price. 


Average, 1890-1899... 


$1.1132 


100.0 


$ia 4304 


loao 


$0.0937 


100.0 


$4.4123 , lOaO 


$4.4206 


100.0 


Jan..: 


1.1000 


104.2 


13.0625 


125.2 


.1116 


119.1 


4.4594 


101.1 


4.3438 


98.3 


Feb 


1.1425 
1.1450 
1.1300 
1.1650 
1.2100 
1.1825 
1.2275 
1.2300 
1.1900 
1.2350 
1.4050 
1.2019 


102.6 
102.9 
101.5 
104.7 
108,7 
106.2 

iia3 
iia5 

106.9 

iia9 

126.2 
108.0 


la 51.25 
ia9500 
13.8750 
14.0000 
11.2000 
11.0025 
11.2500 

lassoo 

11.3750 
12. 1875 
12.0000 
12. 3365 


130.0 
133.7 
133.0 
134.2 
107.4 
106.1 
107.9 
104.0 
109.1 
116.8 
115.0 

iia3 


.1037 
.0944 
.1050 
.1175 
.1325 
.1500 
.1563 
.1575 
.1565 
.1581 
.IMX) 
.1336 


lia7 
100.7 
112.1 
125.4 
141.4 
16a 1 
166.8 
168.1 
167.0 
1Q8.7 
17a 8 
142.6 


4.35 3 
6.0050 
6.8188 
6.5156 
6.8n5 
6.6563 
6.7400 
7.1156 
6.1438 
5.9850 
5.80<.3 
5.7986 


98.7 

iia4 

131.9 
125.0 
133.2 
150.9 
152.8 
161.3 
139.2 
135.6 
131.6 
131.4 


4.2781 
4.9076 
6.7250 
5.4500 
6.7600 
6,4875 
6.5000 
6.9750 
6.8625 
6.6700 
5.4f.88 
5.6346 


9G.8 


Mar 


111.0 


Apr 


129.5 


May 


123.3 


June 


13a 3 


July 


146.8 


Aug 


149.1 


Sept 


157.8 


Oct 


132.6 


Nov 


128.3 


Dec 


123.7 


Average, 1908 


127.6 




Hops: 1 


SI.Y., 


Horses: 


draft. 


Mules: Ifi 


hands, 


Oats: cash. 


Poultry 


:livB, 




Choi 


oe. 


good to 


choice. 


medium 


to good. 


fow 


Is. 


Month. 






















Price 


Rela- 


Price 


Rela- 


Price 


Rela- 


Price ! Rela- 


Price 


Rela- 




per 


tive 


per 


tive 


per 


tive 


per 1 tlve 


per 


tive 




pound. 


price. 


head. 


price. 


head. 


price. 


bushel, price. 


pound. 


price. 


Average, 1890-1899... 
Jan 


$ai771 


100.0 








$0. 2688 loa 






.1550 


87.5 


$196.00 


(«) 


$178. 13 


(°) 


. 5050 187. 9 


$0.12^5 


(a) 


Feb 


.1650 


87.5 


197.50 


(") 


190.63 


(*») 


.50(X) 1 188.2 


.1350 


i«'i 


Mar 


.1350 


76.2 


197.50 


/) 


190.00 




. 5318 197. 8 


.1413 


',"!' 


^^■••:;:::::::::::: 


.1150 


64.9 


198.50 


(«) 


190.00 


. 5244 , 195. 1 


.14e3 


/a'l 


.1150 


64.9 


200.00 


("? 


190.00 


{") 


.5I«6 


203.3 


.1340 


'!**.' 


June 


.1150 


64.9 


199.38 




190.00 


« 


.5108 


190.0 


.1325 


',") 


July 


.0900 


50.8 


197.50 


190.00 


(°i 


.5544 


206.3 


.1250 


'•1 


Aug 


.0750 


42.3 


197.50 




190.00 


(«) 


.4«13 


179.1 


.1340 


(a'( 


Sept 


.OftSO 


36.7 


197.50 


190.00 




.490i 


182.5 


.1300 


lO 1 


Oct 


.1350 


76.2 


190.00 


» 


190.00 


.5775 '214.8 


.1380 


lO'i 


Nov 


.1350 


76.2 


190.00 


(«^ 


190.00 


. 5933 ' 220. 7 


.1150 


1 a'\ 


Dec 


.1350 


76. 2 190. 00 


(«) 


190.00 


.4954 


184.3 


.1313 


V 


Average, 1908 


.1188 


67. 1 1 193. 18 


(«) 


189.13 


.5095 


189.5 


.1327 


(') 



« No relative price computed. For explanation, see page 231 . 
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Tamle H.— monthly actual AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
IN 190a AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 189(^-1899)— Continued. 

[ ATence for 1908 eompuUd from quotations tn Table L} 





Farm products. 


Month. 


Bye: No. 2, 
cash. 


Sheep: weth- 
ers, good to 
ikncy. 


Sheep: weth- 


Tobaooo: Bur- 
lay, dark red, 
goodleaf. 


Wheat: regular 
grades, cash. 




Price 
per 

bosheL 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
loSlbs. 


Rekkr 
tive 
price. 


Pxlce 
l(^bs. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Prica 
loolbs. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

bushel. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1800-1809.. 
Jan 


$a6288 
.MOO 
.8300 
.8035 
.7838 
.8144 
.7796 
.IQOO 

.vr;8 

.7010 
.7306 
.7«8 
.7578 
.7835 


100.0 
168.9 
155.1 
161.9 
148.2 
154.0 
147.4 
143.7 
147.1 
143.9 
141.9 
141.6 
143.3 
14&0 


063.7580 
6.1636 
6i3350 
6.1800 
6.0563 
6.2988 
4.7360 
4.4000 
4.3650 
4.1813 
4.5063 
4.4600 
4.7566 
4.9506 


100.0 
117.1 
«120.8 
140.1 
C137.6 
12a 
107.4 
«99.8 
«99.0 
C948 
102.2 
101.1 
107.9 
112.6 


663.9541 
5.1438 
5.3000 
6.0900 
5w9000 
6.2500 
4.5450 
4.1313 
4.1850 
4.0438 
4.3438 
4.2650 
4.5813 
4.8U5 


100.0 
^117.2 
<'120.8 

«a34.4 

rfll9.6 
<<103.6 
rf94.1 
''96.3 
d92.1 
d99.0 
d97.2 
<*104.4 
<I109.6 






10.7510 
.9693 
.9900 
.9619 
.9355 

1.0200 
.9583 
.9067 
.9783 
.9968 

1.0150 

L04?? 

L0573 
.9809 


100.0 


12.6000 
12.8750 
13.5000 
13.5000 
13.5000 
14.2000 
15.7500 
16.4000 
16.2500 
16.5000 
17.0600 
18.5000 
15.0626 


i *) 
'«) 

y) 
y} 
y) 

y) 
(«) 

y) 
y) 
(«) 

(«> 


131.7 


Feb 


123.8 


Mar 


126.8 


Apr 


124.6 


May... :.::::::.:... 


135.8 


Juna 


127.6 


July 


120.6 


Aug _ 

8e^ 


13a3 
132.7 


ctet...:::::::::::::. 


135.2 


Not 


13&8 


Dec 


14a 8 


Average. 1906 


131.8 








Food, etc. 






Month. 


Beans: me- 
dium, choice. 


Bread: oraok- 
ers, oyster. 


Bread: crack- 
ers, soda. 


Bread: loaf 

(Wash.mai^ 

ket). 


Bread, loaf, 

homemade 

(N.Y. market). 




Price 

per 

bosbel. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Rela- 
Uve 
price. 


Price 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 
pound 
hefore 
baking. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 
pound 
hefore 
baking. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Avenge, iao-1899.. 
Jaa 


11.6609 
2.2875 
2.2626 
2.32oO 
2.2«» 
2.2000 
2.4350 
2.3750 
2.3750 
2.3750 
2.3500 
2.3125 
2.3000 
2.3198 


loao 

137.0 
135.6 
13&2 
134 7 
131.7 
145.3 
142.2 
142.3 
142.2 
14a7 
138.6 
137.7 
13a 9 


/ID. 0673 
.0660 
.0660 
.0660 
.0650 
.0650 
.0660 
.0660 
.0660 
.0660 
.0660 
.0660 
.0660 
.0650 


lOOiO 
9133.7 
yl33.7 
yl33.7 
17133.7 
0133.7 
17133.7 
0133.7 
0133.7 
0133.7 
0133.7 
0133.7 
0133.7 
0133.7 


10.0718 
.0660 
.0660 
.0660 
.0650 
.0650 
.0660 
.0650 
.0650 
.0660 
.0660 
.0660 
.0660 
.0650 


loao 
9a5 
9a5 

90.5 

9a5 
9a5 
9a5 
9a5 
9a5 
9a5 
9a5 
oa5 
9a5 
9a5 


10.0354 
.0366 
.0356 
.0356 
.0366 
.0356 
.0356 
.0366 
.0366 
.0966 
.0356 
.0356 
.0356 
.0356 


loao 
loao 
loae 
loao 
loao 
ioa6 
ioa6 
ioa6 
ioa6 
loao 
loao 
ioa6 
loao 
loae 


10.0317 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 


loao 

136.2 


Fteb 


12flL2 


Mar 


12a3 


Adt 


126.2 


55^: . - 


126.3 


jSb.... .::.::..:.:. 


126.2 


JUIT 


126.2 


Aug...:. 1. 


12&2 


s^..... : . . . 


12&3 


oS.... .....: :. 


128.2 


Nov 


126.2 


Dee 


12G.2 


Average, 1906 


126.2 



o Sheep: native. 

6 Sheep: ^restern. 

c For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1007, $5.7461. 

d For method of computing relative price, see pages 2.30 and 231; average price for 1907, $5.4206. 

« No relative price computed. For explanation, see page 231. 

/ Bread: crackers, butter. 

For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1907, $0.0650 
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Tablb II.— monthly ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
IN 1908 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Continued. 

[Average for 1908 computed from quotations in Table I.] 



Month. 



Average, 18G0-1809. . 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average, 1908 



Food, etc. 



Bread: loaf, 

Vienna 

(N.Y. market). 



Price 

per 

pound 

oefore 

baking. 



10.0352 
.0413 
.0413 
.0413 
.0413 
.0413 
.0413 
.0413 
.0413 
.0413 
.0413 
.0413 
.0413 
.0413 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
117.3 
117.3 
117.3 
117.3 
117.3 
117.3 
117.3 
117.3 
117.3 
117.3 
117.3 
117.3 
117.3 



Butter: cream- 
ery, Elgin 
(Elgin market). 



Price 
pound. 



10.2170 
.3050 
.3263 
.2950 
.2863 
.2376 
.2300 
.2200 
.2240 
.2388 
.2750 
.2940 
.3075 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
140.6 
150.4 
135.9 
131.9 
109.4 
106.0 
101.4 
103.2 
110.0 
126.7 
135.5 
141.7 
124.1 



Butter: cream- 
ery, extra 
(N.Y. market). 



Price 
pound. 



SO. 2242 
.3106 
.3276 
.2850 
.2838 
.2328 
.2305 
.2228 
.2528 
.2395 
.2688 
.2900 
.3135 
.2711 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
138.5 
146.1 
127.1 
126.6 
103.8 
102.8 
99.4 
112.8 
106.8 
119.9 
129.3 
139.8 
120.9 



Butter: dairy. 

New York 

State. 



Price 
pound. 



10.2024 
.2850 

.2602 
.2275 
.2270 
.2163 
.2131 
.2225 
.2550 
.2769 
.2910 
.2449 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
140.8 



133.0 
112.4 
112.2 
106.9 
105.3 
109.9 
126.0 
136.8 
143.8 
121.0 



Canned goods: 

oom, Republic 

No. 5. 



Price 
dosen 



.9000 
.9000 
.9000 
.9000 
.9000 
.9000 
.9000 
.9000 
.9000 
.9000 
.9000 
.9000 
.9000 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Canned goods: 
peas. Repub- 
lic No. 2. 



Canned goods: 

tomatoes, 

Standard, N. J. 

No. 3. 



Cheese: N. Y., 
full cream. 



Coffee: Rio 
No. 7. 



Eggs: new-laid, 
fancy, near-by. 



Month. 



Price 

per 

dozen 

cans. 



Average, 1890-1899. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average, 1908 



SI. 4000 
1.4000 
1.4000 
1.4000 
1.4000 
1.4000 
1.4000 
1.3500 
1.3500 
1.3500 
1.3500 
1.4000 
1.3833 



Relar 
tlve 
price. 



Price 

per 

dozen 

cans. 



SI. 1000 
1.1000 
1.1000 
1.1000 
1.0500 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.1000 
1.1000 
1.1000 
1.1000 
1.1000 
1.0791 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



(«) 



Price 


Rela- 


Price 


Rela- 


Pitee 


per 


tive 


per 


tive 


per 


I>ound. 




pound. 


price. 


dozen. 


SO. 0987 


100.0 


SO. 1313 


100.0 


SO. 1963 


.1575 


169.6 


.0606 


46.2 


.3038 


.1575 


169.6 


.0631 


48.1 


.2775 


.1575 


169.6 


.0631 


48.1 


.2125 


.1481 


160.1 


.0606 


46.2 


.1813 


.1460 


146.9 


.0606 


46.2 


.1881 


.1265 


128.2 


.0644 


49.0 


.2066 


.1119 


113.4 


.0638 


48.6 


.2375 


.1160 


117.5 


.0625 


47.6 


.2526 


.1210 


122.6 


.0606 


46.2 


.2840 


.1250 


126.6 


.0631 


48.1 


.3438 


.1310 


132.7 


.0660 


49.5 


.4150 


.1400 


141.8 


.0656 


60.0 


.4380 


.1364 


138.2 


.0628 


47.8 


.2788 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
154.8 
141.4 
108.3 
92.4 
95.8 
104.7 
121.0 
128.6 
144.7 
176.1 
211.4 
223.1 
142.0 



a No relative price computed. For explanation, see page 231. ^ No quotation for month. 
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Table O.— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
IN 1908 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Continued. 

[ATerage for 1008 computed from quotations In Table I.] 



Month. 



Average, 1890-1899. . 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average, 1906 



Food, etc. 



Fish: cod, dry, 
bank, large. 



Price 
iiuntal. 



16.6849 
7.3750 
7.3750 
7.3750 
7.6000 
7.2600 
7.2500 
7.2500 
7.2500 
7.2600 
7.2600 
7.2500 
7.2500 
7.3021 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
132.1 
132.1 
132.1 
134.3 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 
130.7 



Fish: herring, 
large. Nova 
Sootla spUt 



Price 

per 

barreL 



<43.7763 
7.2500 
7.2600 
7.2600 
7.2600 
7.2500 
7.2600 
7.2500 
7.0000 
7.0000 
7.0000 
6.6000 
6.7500 
7.0833 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
6103.8 
frl63.8 
frl63.8 
,'>163.8 
6l(i3.8 
frl63.8 
bI63.8 
M58.2 
M68.2 
'>158.2 
frI46.9 
6152.6 
M60.1 



Fish: mack- 
erel, salt, 
large 38. 



Price 

per 

barreL 



$14.1306 
14.0000 
13.6000 
12.6000 
12.6000 
11.6000 
11.0000 
10.6000 
10.6000 
10.2600 
10.0000 

laoooo 

10.0000 
11.3642 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



loao 

99.1 
95.6 
88.6 
88.6 
81.4 
77.8 
74.3 
74.3 
72.6 
70.8 
70.8 
70.8 
8a4 



Fish: salmon, 
canned. 



Price 

per 

12 cans. 



$1. 4731 
2.0000 
2.0000 
1.0250 
1.9260 
1.9250 
1.9250 
1.9250 
1.9250 
1*9250 
1.9250 
1.82S0 
1.8250 
1.9208 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
136.8 
136.8 
130.7 
130.7 
130.7 
130.7 
130.7 
130.7 
130.7 
130.7 
123.9 
123.9 
130.4 



Flour: buck- 
wheat. 



Price 

per 

100 lbs. 



$1.9428 
3.0500 
3.0000 
3.6000 



3.2000 
2.8260 
2.6250 
3.0333 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



loao 

167.0 
164.4 
18a2 



164.7 
146.4 
136.1 
166.1 



Month. 



Average, 1800-1899. . 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average, 1908 



Flour: rye. 



Price 

per 

barrel. 



$3.3171 
6.1250 
6.0500 
6.0600 
4.8500 
4.8000 
4.8750 
4.7000 
4.3250 
4.6000 
4.3750 
4.1500 
6.0500 
4.7375 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



loao 

164.5 
163.2 
162.2 
146.2 
144.7 
147.0 
141.7 
130.4 
136.7 
131.9 
125.1 
162.2 
142.8 



Flour: wheat, 
spring patents. 



Flour: wheat, I ^lii,ffi5i"' 
winterstraightJ. *^^^EStof ' 



Price 

per 

barreL 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



$4.2972 
6.6000 
6.3688 
6.4150 
6.1813 
6.3750 
6.2600 
5.3875 
6.6000 
6.6350 
6.3938 
6.4188 
6.4900 
6.4183 



100.0 
130.3 
124.9 
126.0 
120.6 
126.1 
122.2 
126.4 
130.3 
128.8 
126.6 
126.1 
127.8 
126.1 



Price 

per 

barrel. 



$3.8460 
4.6500 
4.3375 
4.3750 
4.20G3 
4.3250 
4.1800 
4.0188 
4.0000 
4.1450 
4.3000 
4.4C88 
4.5G00 
4.2909 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
118.3 
112.8 
113.8 
109.4 
112.6 
108.7 
104.6 
104.0 
107.8 
1H.8 
116.2 
118.6 

in.o 



Fruit: currants 
in barrels. 



Price 

per 

pound. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Price 

per 

pound. 



$a0847 


100.0 


.1000 


118.1 


.0950 


112.2 


.0913 


107.8 


.0900 


106.3 


.0838 


98.9 


.0900 


106.3 


.0850 


100.4 


.0850 


ioa4 


.0826 


97.4 


.0800 


94.6 


.0763 


90.1 


.0763 


90.1 


.0803 


10L9 



$0.0376 
.0663 
.0638 
.0613 
.0604 
.0688 
.0588 
.0588 
.0588 
.0644 
.0619 
.0594 
.0594 
.0609 



• Fish: herring, shore, round. 

b For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1907, $7.2083. 

c No quotation for month. 

79828— Bull; 81-09 8 
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Table O.— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OP COMMODITIES 
IN 1908 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Continued. 

[ Avenge for 1906 computed from quotations in Table L] 





Food. ete. 


Month. 


Fruit: 

prunes. 

California. 


Fruit: raisins. 

California. 
London layer. 


Glucose. 


Lard: prime 
contract. 


Meal: com. 
fine white. 




Price 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
box. 


Relap 
tive 
price. 


Price 
loSlbs. 


Relar 

tive 
price. 


Price 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
10?!bs. 


RelaP 
tive 
price. 


Ayerage, 1890-1809. . 
Jan 


•a 0774 
.0688 
.0675 
.0613 
.0575 
.0575 
.0575 
.0538 
.0638 
.0613 
.0613 
.0613 
.0563 
.0506 


loao 

88.9 
87.2 
7a 2 
74 3 
74 3 
74 3 
69.5 
69.5 
7^2 
7ft 2 
7ft2 
72.7 
77.3 


$1.5006 

L8000 
L8000 
LSOOO 
L8000 
L8000 
L8000 
L8000 
L8000 
L8500 
L8500 


loao 
12a 
i2ao 
12a 
i2ao 
12a 
12a 
i2ao 
i2ao 

123L3 

I2a3 
"i2d.'6* 


>IL4182 
2.4800 
2.5200 
2.5200 
2.520O 
2.4800 
2.4800 
2.4800 
2.6800 
2.8600 
2.8600 
2.8800 
2.8800 
2.6400 


loao 

174 9 
177.7 
177.7 
177.7 
174 9 
174 9 
174 9 
18ft 

2oai 
2oai 

2011 

2oai 

18&2 


•0.0664 
.0614 
.0755 
.0606 
.0646 
.0661 
.0896 
.0958 
.0965 
.1040 
.1000 
.0973 
.0961 
.0908 


loao 

124 5 
115.4 
1212 
12ft4 
13L7 
137.0 
146.5 
147.6 
15ft 
152.9 
148.8 
14&9 
138.8 


$L0486 
L4750 
L4750 
L5000 
L6000 
L5000 
L6600 
L6250 
L6750 
L7760 
L7000 
L7250 
L6750 
L6146 


loao 
14a 7 


Feb 


14a 7 


M^M- 


14&0 


Apr 


152.6 


Say 


143.0 


June 


157.4 


July 


155.0 


Aug 


160.7 


Sent 


left 8 


Oct 


162.1 


Nov 


1645 


Dec 


15ft 7 


Avenge. 1908 


154 


Month. 


Meal: com, 
flneyeUow. 


Meat: bacon. 

short clear 

sides. 


Meat: bacon. 

short rib 

sides. 


Meat: beef, 
fresh, carcass, 

good native 
steers (Chi- 
cago market). 


Meat: beef. 

fresh, native 

sides (New 

York market). 




Price 
loSlbs. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
pound. 


Rela- 
Uve 
price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Rela- 

Uve 
price. 


Price 

per^ 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Avenge. 1800-1899 . . 


$1.0169 
L47£0 
L4750 
L5000 
L6000 
L5000 
L6600 
L6250 
L6750 
L7750 
L7000 
L7250 
L67£0 
L 6146 


loao 

14&0 
145.0 
147.5 
157.3 
147.5 
162.8 
159.8 
164 7 
174 6 
167.2 
lGa6 
164 7 
158.8 


Sa0675 
.0788 
.0719 
.0747 
.0788 
.0794 
.0649 
.0960 
.0094 
.1094 


loao 

116.7 
106.5 
lift 7 
116.7 
117.6 
125i8 
142.2 
147.3 
162.1 


ia0666 
.0760 
.0897 
.0724 
.0760 
.0776 
.0824 
.0932 
.0966 
.1051 
.1048 
.1002 
.0899 
.0870 


loao 

115.9 
10&3 
lift 4 
lia8 
ll&l 
125.6 
142.1 
147.3 
16a 2 
UftO 
152.7 
137.0 
132.6 






•a 0771 
.0657 
.0825 
.0860 
.1050 
.1044 
.1070 
.0994 
.0913 
.0880 
.0885 
.0916 
.0920 
.0934 


loao 


Jan 


8a 0938 
.0970 
.0975 
.1028 
.1090 
.1113 
.1144 
.1055 
.1066 
.1080 
.1063 
.1131 
.1053 


(«) 


IILJ 


Feb 


107.0 


Blar 


11L5 


Apr 


13a 2 


May.....::::::: :: 


13&4 


June 


138.8 


July 




1 
: 

1 


128.9 


Aug.... 


118.4 


Sept..... :::::::: 


1141 


Oct 


. 1060 ica 

.1041 j 1542 
. 0947 14a 3 


1148 


Nov 


118.8 


Dec 


lift 3 


Avenge, 1908 


.0901 


133.6 


(c 


) 


12L1 



o Average for 1883-1899. 

b No quotation for month. 

e No relative price computed. For explanation, see page 281. 
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Table M.— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
IN 1908 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Continued. 

[Average for 1906 computed from quotations in Table I.] 



Month. 



Average, 1890-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average, 1908 



Food, etc. 



Meat: beef, 
salt, extra 



Price 

per 

beireL 



S8.0166 
10.6875 
10.4340 
11.2500 
13.0000 
13.7500 
14.1876 
14.6575 
14.7500 
14.7500 
14.1500 
13.2500 
13.2500 
13.1837 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



loao 

133.3 
13a 2 
140.3 
162.2 
171.5 
177.0 
182.8 
184.0 
184.0 
176.5 
165.3 
165.3 
164.5 



Meat: beef, 

salt, hams, 

western. 



Price 

per 

barreL 



S18.0912 
25.5000 
25.5000 
26.4000 
27.0000 
27.0000 
27.7000 
29.0000 
29.0000 
30.0000 
30.0000 
28.1250 
27.2000 
27.7116 



Rela- 
tive 
prioe. 



100.0 
141.0 
141.0 
145.9 
149.2 
149.2 
153.1 
160.3 
160.3 
165.8 
165.8 
156.6 
150.3 
163.2 



Meat: hams, ■ 
smoked. 



Price 
pound. 



$a0984 
.0997 
.0956 
,0980 
.1068 
.1076 
.1168 
.1297 
.1291 
.1274 
.1244 
.1122 
.1040 
.1125 



Rela- 
tive 
I>rice. 



100.0 
101.3 
97.2 
99.6 
10&6 
109.8 
118.7 
131.8 
131.2 
129.6 
126.4 
114.0 
106.7 
114.3 



Meat: mutton, 
dressed. 



Price 

per 

pound. 



10.0754 
.0888 
.0926 
.1085 
.1131 
.1031 
.0930 
.0813 
.0794 
.0660 
.0700 
.0676 
.0730 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
117.8 
122.7 
143.9 
160.0 
136.7 
123.3 
107.8 
106.3 
87.6 
92.8 
89.6 
90.8 
114.5 



Meat: pork, 

salt, mess, old 

to new. 



Price 

per 

barrel. 



111.6332 
14.8750 
14.1250 
14.6250 
15.0000 
15.0000 
15.6250 
17.6626 
17.3750 
17.2760 
16.9376 
16.3750 
1&6000 
15u9730 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
127.9 
121.4 
12&7 
128.9 
128.9 
134.3 
161.0 
140.4 
148.6 
145.6 
140.8 
142.7 
137.3 



Month. 



MUk: fresh. 



Price 

per 

quart. 



Molasses: New 

Orleans, open 

kettle. 



Relar 


Price 


tive 


per 


price. 


gallon. 


loao 


$a3161 


156.9 


.3800 


147.1 


.3800 


137.3 


.3500 


122.7 


.3500 


102.7 


.3500 


8a2 


.3500 


O&O 


.3500 


117.6 


.3500 


122.7 


.3500 


147.1 


.3500 


15a2 


.3500 


156w9 


.3500 


12a 


.3550 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Poultry: 

dressed, fowls, 

western, dry 

piclced. 



Prioe 

per 

pound. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Rice: domestic, 
choice. 



Price 

per 

poimd. 



Rela- 
tive 
prioe. 



Salt: American. 



Price 

per 

barrel. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average, 1800-1890. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

^rv;:::;:::::;:: 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average, 1908 



faQ255 
.0400 
.0376 
.0350 
.0313 
.0262 
.0225 
.0250 
.0300 
.0313 
.0376 
.0383 
.0400 
.0329 



loao 

12a6 

12a 6 

ULl 
111.1 
111.1 
llLl 
llLl 
111.1 
llLl 
111.1 
llLl 
111.1 
112.7 



10. 



1319 
1360 
1375 
1463 
1395 
1375 
1363 
1305 
1463 
1445 
1363 
1356 
1389 



ia0561 
.0619 
.0619 
.0619 
.0619 
.0619 
.0619 
.0631 
.0650 
.0650 
.0619 
.0013 
.0613 
.0624 



loao 
lias 
iia3 
iia3 
lias 
lias 
lias 

112.5 
115.9 
115.9 

lias 
loas 

109.3 
111.2 



fa7044 
.7720 
.7000 
.7400 
.7400 
.7100 
.7100 
.77G0 
.8250 
.8500 
.8500 
.8500 
.8500 
.7854 



loao 

109.6 
107.9 
105.1 
106.1 

ioa8 
loas 
iia2 

117.1 

12a 7 
12a 7 
12a 7 
12a 7 

11L6 



Month. 



Average, 1890-1899. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average, 1908 



Soda: bicarbonate 
of, American. 



Price per 
pound. 



$a0209 
.0130 
.0130 
.0115 
.0115 
.0115 
.0115 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0110 



Relative 
price. 



loao 

62.2 
62.2 
56.0 
55.0 
66.0 
65.0 
47.8 
47.8 
47.8 
47.8 
47.8 
47.8 
52.6 



Spices: pepper. 



Price per 
pound. 



fa0740 
.0638 
.0788 
.0788 
.0763 
.0713 
.0713 



.0713 
.0663 
.0613 
.0631 
.0715 



Relative 
price. 



loao 

111.9 
105.2 
10&2 
10L9 
9&2 
95.2 
8&3 
9L9 
95.2 
8&6 
81.8 
84.2 
95w5 



Starch: pure 
com. 



Prioe per 
pound. 



$a0548 
.0600 
.0600 
.0600 
.0600 
.0600 
.0600 
.0550 
.0550 
.0550 
.0550 
.0560 
.0550 
.0575 



Relative 
price. 



loao 
ioa5 

109.6 
109.5 

ioa5 
ioa5 

109l6 

ioa4 
ioa4 
ioa4 
ioa4 
ioa4 
ioa4 

104.9 



Sugar: 89*" fair 
refining. 



Price per 
pound. 



la 03398 
.03352 
.03244 
.03606 
.03898 
.03808 
.03830 
.03828 
.03526 
.03448 
.03488 
.03443 
.03278 
.03563 



Relative 
price. 



loao 

98.6 
95.6 

loai 

114.7 
112.1 

112.7 
112.7 

ioa8 

10L5 
102.6 
10L3 

-9a5 

104.9 



a No relative price computed. For explanation, see page 231. 
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Table O.— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
IN 1908 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Continued. 

[Average for 1908 computed from quotations In Table I.] 









Food, etc. 


• 




Month. 


Sugar: 96» 
centrifugal. 


Sugar: granulated. 


Tallow. 


Tea: Formosa, fine. 




Price per 
pound. 


Relative 
price. 


Price per 
pound. 


Relative 
price. 


Price per 
pound. 


ReUtive 
price. 


Price per 
pound. 


Relative 
price. 


Average, 1800-1899... 
Jan 


la 03860 
.03852 
.03744 
.04106 
.04398 
.04308 
.04380 
.04328 
.04046 
.03948 
.03988 
.03943 
.03778 
.04064 


loao 

00.6 
96.8 

loai 
iia7 

11L3 
11L9 
111.9 
104.6 
102.0 
103.1 
10L9 
97.6 
105.0 


la 04727 
.04710 
.04650 
.04975 
.06310 
.06263 
.05225 
.05230 
.04975 
.04950 
.04850 
.04613 
.04540 
.04940 


loao 

99.6 
98.4 
106.2 
112.3 
111.3 

iia5 
uao 

105.2 
104.7 
102.6 
97.6 
9&0 
104 5 


$a0435 
.0550 
.0625 
.0518 
.0541 
.0541 
.0538 
.0548 
.0542 
.0563 
.0600 
.0581 
.0568 
.0651 


loao 

12&4 
12a7 
119.1 
124.4 
124.4 
12a 7 

12a 

124.6 
129.4 
137.9 
13a 6 
13a 6 
12a 7 


$a2889 
.2300 
.2300 
.2300 
.2300 
.2050 
.2050 
.2050 
.2050 
.2050 
.2050 
.2060 
.2050 
.2133 


loao 

8L0 


Feb 


81.0 


Mar 


8L0 


Apr 


81.0 


May.;;:::: :.:::::: 


72.2 


June 


72.2 


July 


72.2 


Aug 


72.2 


Sept 


72.2 


Oct 


72.2 


Nov 


72.2 


Dec 


72.2 


Average, 1908 


7&1 


Month. 


Vegetable 
cabbi 


s, fresh: 
ige. 


Vegetables, fresh: 
onions. 

• 


Vegetables, fresh: 
potatoes, white, 
choice to fancy. 


Vinegar: cider, 
Monarch. 




Price per 
ton. 


ReUtlve 
price. 


Price per 
barrel. 


Relative 
price. 


Price per 
bushel. 


Relative 
price. 


Price per 
gallon. 


Relative 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899.. 






$3.3995 
3.5000 
4.2500 
5.5000 

(b) 
(*; 

2.7500 
2.7500 
2.2500 
3.7600 
3.5357 


100.0 
103.0 
125.0 
16L8 


$a4991 
.5960 
.6763 
.6800 
.6738 
.6600 
.9650 
.9230 
.7613 
.6913 
.6130 
.6450 
.6725 
.7119 


loao 

119.4 
135.5 
136.2 
135.0 
132.2 
193.3 
184.9 
152.5 
138.5 
122.8 
129.2 
134 7 
142.6 


$ai478 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1800 
.1842 


loao 


Jan 


$10. 3750 
10.5000 
8.5000 
a8750 
6.0000 

(") 

18.0000 
20.0000 
21.6250 
29.3750 
15.4394 


(") 

\v 

(a) 
(«) 
(«) 
raS 

(o) 
(") 
(«) 


121.8 


Feb 


121.8 


Mar 


121.8 


Apr 


121.8 


May...'....:::::::: 




121.8 


June 




121.8 


July 




128 6 


Aug 


""m.9 

80.9 
66.2 
110.3 
104.0 


128.6 


Sept 


128.6 


Oct 


12&6 


Nov 


128 6 


Dec 


121.8 


Average, 1908 


124.6 



a No relative price computed. For explanation, see page 231. & No quotation for month. 
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Table U.— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
IN 1908 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Continued. 

[Avenge for 1908 computed from quotations in Table I.] 



• 


Cloths and clothing. 


Month. 


Bags: 2-bushel, 
Amoslceag. 


Blankets: 11-4, 
5 pounds to the 
pair, all wool. 


Blankete: 10-4. 

2 pounds to the 

pair, 64x74, 

all cotton. 


Boots and 
shoes: men's 
brogans, split. 


Boots and 
shoes: men's 
vid calf shoes, 
Blucher bal., 
vici calf top, 

single sole. 




Price 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Rela^ 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
per 
pair. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
per 
pair. 


RblaP 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890-1890. . 
Jan 


$0.1399 
.1950 
.2100 
.1850 
.1850 
.1850 
.1850 
.1850 
.1850 
.1850 
.1850 
.1850 
.1850 
.1879 


loao 

139.4 
150.1 
132.2 
132.2 
132.2 
132.2 
132.2 
132.2 
132.2 
132.2 
132.2 
132.2 
134.3 


ia840 

■X 

' .950 
.960 
.950 
.950 
.950 
.960 
.950 
.950 
.950 
.950 
.950 


100.0 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 


a|a424 
.616 
.615 
.616 
.600 
.500 
.500 
.600 
.600 
.600 
.600 
.600 
.500 
.604 


100.0 
C139.1 
ei39. 1 
C139.1 
C135.0 
el36.0 
el36.0 
C136.0 
C136.0 
C136.0 
C135.0 
C136.0 
C135.0 
C136.1 


$0.9894 
1.1600 
1.1000 
1.0760 
1.0750 
1.1000 
1.1260 
1.1250 
1.1600 
1.1600 
1.1750 
1.2000 
1.2000 
1.1354 


100.0 
116.2 
111.2 
108.7 
108.7 
111.2 
113.7 
113.7 
116.2 
116.2 
118.8 
121.3 
121.3 
114 8 


&$2.376 
2.800 
2.800 
2.800 
2.800 
2.800 
2.800 
2.800 
2.800 
2.800 
2.800 
2.800 
2.800 
2.800 


100.0 
<f 109.0 


Feb 


<i 109.0 


Mar 


(1109.0 


Apr 


(1109.0 


May..:.::::::.::::: 


<i 109.0 


June 


(1109.0 


July 


(< 109.0 


Aug 


(1109.0 


Sept 


(1109.0 


^...: ::::::: : 


(< 109.0 


Nov 


(1109.0 


Dec 


(1109.0 


Average, 1908 


(1109.0 


Month. 


Boots an4 
shoes: men's 
vici Wd shoes, 
Goodyear welt. 


Boots and 

solid grain 
shoes. 


Broadcloths: 

first quality, 

black,64-lnch, 

XXX wool. 


Calico: Amer- 
ican standard 
prints, 64 X 64 


Carpets: Brus- 
sels, 6-frame, 
Bigelow. 




.Price 
per 
pair. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
per 
pair. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
per 
yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
POT 
yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
per 
yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899.. 
Jan 


$2.3000 
2.5000 
2.5000 
2.5000 
2.5000 
2.6000 
2.6000 
2.6000 
2.5000 
2.5000 
2.5000 
2.6000 
2.5000 
2.5000 


loao 

108.7 

loa? 

108.7 

ioa7 

108.7 
108.7 
108.7 
108.7 
108.7 
108.7 
108.7 
108.7 
108.7 


.9750 
.9750 
.9500 
.9600 
.9250 
.9250 
.9600 
.9500 
.9750 
1.0000 
1.0250 
1.0250 
.9688 


100.0 
119.3 
119.3 
116.2 
116.2 
118.1 
113.1 
116.2 
116.2 
119.3 
122.3 
125.4 
125.4 

iia6 


$1,732 
2.020 
2.020 
2.020 
2.020 
2.020 
2.020 
2.020 
1.980 
1.980 
1.980 
1.980 
1.980 
2.003 


100.0 
116.6 
116.6 
116.6 
116.6 
116.6 
116.6 
116.6 
114.3 
114.3 
114 3 
114.3 
114 3 
115.6 


e$a0653 
.0665 
.0570 
.0570 
.0570 
.0570 
.0461 
.0461 
.0476 
.0475 
.0475 
.0476 
.0475 
.0619 


100.0 
/133.7 
/114 6 
m4 6 
m4 6 
/114 6 
/90.6 
/90.6 
/95.6 
/95.6 
/95.5 
/96.5 
/95.5 
/104 3 


$1.0008 
1.2480 
1.2480 
1.2480 
1.2480 
1.1760 
1.1760 
L1760 
1.1760 
1.1760 
1.1760 
1.1760 
1.1760 
1.2000 


100.0 
124 7 


Feb 


1247 


Mar 


1247 


Apr : 


1247 


May.::::::::::::::: 


117.5 


June 


117.5 


July 


117.6 


Aug 


117.6 


Sept 


117.5 


ocl. .::::. :::.:::.. 


117.6 


Nov 


117.5 


Dec 


117.5 


Average, 1908 


119.9 



(» Blankets: 11-4, 6 lbs. to the Dair, cotton warp, cotton and wool filling. 

b Roots and shoes: men's calf oal. shoes, Goodyear welt, dongola top. 

cFor method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and^l; average price for 1907, $0. 624 

4 For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1907, $2.80. 

• Calico: Cocheco prints. 

/ For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1907, $0.0002. 
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Table II,— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
IN 1908 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Continued. 

[Average for 1908 o(Hiiputed from qaotatioDS in Table L] 



Month. 



Cloths and clothing. 



Carpets: 

ingrain, 2-ply, 

Lowell. 



Price j Rela- 
per 1 tive 
yard, prioe. 



Carpets: WU- 

ton, 5-frsaie( 

Bigelow. 



Price 
jrard. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Cotton flannels: 

2) yards 
to the iMund. 



Cotton flannels: 

3i yards 
to the pound. 



Prioe 
yard. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Price 

per 

yard- 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Cotton thread: 
6-oord, 200- 
yard spooby 

j; & P. Coats. 



Prioe 

per 

spooL 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average, 1890-1890 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average, 1908 



ia4752 
.6700 
.5760 
.5760 
.5760 
.5520 
.5520 
.5520 
.5520 
.5520 
.5280 
.5280 
.5280 
.5540 



100.0 
121.2 
121.2 
121.2 
121.2 
116.2 
116.2 
116.2 
116.2 
116.2 
111.1 
111.1 
111.1 
116.6 



$1.8432 
2.2800 
2.2800 
2.2800 
2.2800 
2.1840 
2.1840 
2.1840 
2.1840 
2.1840 
2.1840 
2.1840 
2.1840 
2.2160 



loao 

123.7 
123.7 
123.7 
128.7 
118.5 
118.5 
11&5 
118.5 
11&5 
118.5 
118.5 
118.5 
12a 2 



laOTOG 
.0900 
.0900 
.0875 
.0675 
.0650 
.0850 
.0825 
.0625 
.0775 

.ons 

.0750 
.0760 
.0629 



100.0 
127.5 
127.6 
128.9 
123.9 
120.4 
120.4 
116.9 
116.9 
109.8 
109.8 
106.2 
106.2 
117.4 



fa0575 
.0750 
.0760 
.0726 
.0726 
.0700 
.0700 
.0676 
.0676 
.0075 
.0675 
.0660 
.0660 
.0096 



100.0 
130.4 
130.4 
126.1 
126.1 
121.7 
121.7 
117.4 
117.4 
117.4 
117.4 
113.0 
113.0 
121.0 



10.031006 
.046080 
.046060 
.040180 
.040180 
.040180 
.040180 
.040180 
.040180 
.040180 
.040180 
.039200 
.039200 
.040833 



loao 

145.4 
14&4 
129.6 
129.6 
129.6 
129.6 
129.6 
129.6 
129.6 
129.0 
126.4 
126.4 
131.7 



Month. 



Cotton yams: 
carded, white, 

mule-spun, 

northern, cones, 

10/1. 



Cotton yams: 
carded, white, 

mule-spun, 

northern, cones, 

2^. 



Price 

per 

pound. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Price 

per 

I)ound. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Denims: 
Amoskeag. 



Price 
yard. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Drillings: 

brown. 

P^perelL 



Price 
yard. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Drillings: 
SO-inchTstark 



Price 
yard. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average, 1890-1899. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average, 1908 



10.1606 
.2000 
.1950 
.1900 
.1826 
.1776 
.1700 
.1700 
.1700 
.1676 
.1676 
.1725 
.1700 
.1777 



loao 

124.4 
121.3 
118.2 
113.6 
110.4 
106.7 
105.7 
105.7 
104.2 
104.2 
107.3 
106.7 
110.6 



10.1969 
.2360 
.2176 
.2300 
.1926 
.2000 
.1976 
.2000 
.2160 
.2100 
.2126 
.2100 
.2050 
.2104 



100.0 
119.3 

lias 
iia8 

97.8 
101.6 
100.3 
101.6 
109.2 
106.7 
107.9 
106.7 
104.1 
106.9 



10.1044 
.1260 
.1260 
.1250 
.1200 
.1200 
.1100 
.1100 
.1100 
.1100 
.1100 
.1100 
.1176 
.1160 



100.0 
119.7 
119.7 
119.7 
114.9 
114.9 
106.4 
105.4 
106.4 
105.4 
106l4 
105.4 
112.6 
111.1 



10.0572 
.0726 
.0726 
.0725 
.0700 
.0700 
.0700 
.0700 
.0700 
.0700 
.0700 
.0700 
.0700 
.0706 



100.0 
126.7 
126.7 
12a 7 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
123.4 



10.0621 
.0772 
.0786 
.0746 
.0688 
.0726 
.0693 
.0717 
.0698 
.0606 
.0706 
.0698 
.0691 
.0718 



loao 

14&2 
15a 9 
143.2 
132.1 
139.3 
133.0 
137.6 
134.0 
133.4 
136.3 
134.0 
132.6 
137.8 
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Table II^MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
IN 1908 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Continued. 

[Average Sar 1908 computed £rom quoUttoos in Table L] 





Cloths and clothing. 


Month. 


Flannels: 
white. 4-4, Bal- 
lard Vale No. 3. 


Olni^hams: 
Amoekeag. 


Qlnglams: 
Lancaster. 


Horse blankets: 

6 pounds each, 

aUwool. 


Hosiery: men's 
cotton half 

hose, seamless, 
fii8tbhu;k,20 
to 22 ounce, 
160 needles. 




Price 
per 
yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
per 
yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
per 
yard. 


Rela- 
Uve 
price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
per 12 
pairs. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Avenge, 1890-1899... 

Jen , , 


Sa3768 
.4087 
.4687 
.4687 
.4687 
.4687 
.4567 
.4557 
.4557 
.4557 
.4557 
.4657 
.4557 
.4611 


loao 

124.4 
124.4 
124.4 
124.4 
124.4 
120.9 
120.9 
12a9 
120.9 
12a9 
120.9 
120.9 
122.4 


ia0633 
.0600 
.0575 
.0600 
.0600 
.0600 
.0600 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0550 
.0550 
.0548 


100.0 

112.6 

107.9 

112.6 

112.6 

112.6 

93.8 

93.8 

93.8 

98.8 

93.8 

103.2 

103.2 

102.8 


Sa0573 
.0676 
.0650 
.0650 
.0650 
.0650 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0550 
.0550 
.0573 


100.0 
117.8 
113.4 
113.4 
113.4 
113.4 
87.3 
87.3 
87.3 
87.3 
87.3 
96.0 
96.0 

loao 


ia573 
.725 
.725 
.725 
.725 
.725 
.726 
.725 
.725 
.726 
.725 
.725 
.725 
.726 


loao 

126.6 
126.5 
128.5 
126.6 
126.5 
126.6 
126.5 
126.6 
126.5 
126.5 
126.5 
126.5 
126.6 


a$a9556 
.7500 
.7500 
.7600 
.7500 
.7500 
.7500 
.7500 
.7500 
.7500 
.7500 
.7500 
.7500 
.7600 


100.0 
688.9 


Feb 


688.9 


Mar 


688.9 


Apr 


688.9 


iSyV..:::::::. :.:.:. 


688.9 


June 


688.9 


July 


688.9 


Aog.: 


688.9 


Srot.. 


688.9 


Oct.:.::::::::::::;: 


688.9 


Nov 


688.9 


Dec 


688.9 


Average, 1908. 


688.9 


Month. 


Hoeiory: wom- 
en's cotton 

hoae^ocnnbed 

peeler yam, 

high spliced 

heeL 


Hosiery: wom- 
en's cotton 
hose, seamless, 
last black, 26- 
oonce, 176 
needles. 


Leather: har- 
ness, oak. 
packers' hides, 
heavy No. 1. 


Leather: sole, 
hemlock. 


Leather sole, 
oak. 




Price 
per 13 
pairs. 


Relar 
tlve 
price. 


Price 
per 12 
pairs. 


Relar 
tlve 
price. 


Price 
pound. 


Relar 
tlve 
price. 


Price 
potmd. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
pound. 


Relar 
tlve 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899.. 
Jan 


C$1,850 
1.775 
1.776 
1.775 
1.776 
1.775 
1.775 
1.775 
1.775 
1.775 
1.775 
1.775 
1.775 
1.775 


100.0 
95.9 
96.9 
95.9 
95.9 
96.9 
95.9 
95.9 
95.9 
95.9 
95.9 
95.9 
96.9 
05.9 


(ftO.9310 
.8000 
.8000 
.8000 

.8000 
.8000 
.8000 
.8000 

.8000 
.8000 
.8000 
.8000 
.8000 
.8000 


loao 

^84.2 
/84.2 
/84.2 
/842 
/84.2 
/84.2 
/84.2 
/84.2 
/84.2 
784.2 
784.2 
784.2 
784.2 


«ia2590 
.3600 
.3450 
.3450 
.3450 
.3450 
.3450 
.3460 
.3450 
.3450 
.3600 
.3600 
.3700 
.3508 


loao 

01212 

(7119. 1 
(7119.1 
(7119.1 

(7U9. 1 

(7119. 1 
(7119.1 

0119. 1 
0119. 1 
0124.2 
0124.2 
0127.7 
0121. 1 


$0.1939 
.2650 
.2500 
.2500 
.2500 
.2400 
.2400 
.2400 
.2550 
.2550 
.2550 
.2550 
.2550 
.2508 


100.0 
136.7 
128.9 
128.9 
128.9 
123.8 
123.8 
123.8 
131.5 
131.6 
13L6 
131.5 
131.6 
129.3 


$0.3363 
.3850 
.3850 
.3800 
.3700 
.3750 
.3750 
.3750 
.3800 
.3800 
.3800 
.3800 
.3960 
.3800 


loao 

114.5 


Feb 


114.5 


Mar 


113.0 


Apr 


iiao 


May.:::: ::::::::::: 


111.5 


Jane 


111.5 


July 


111.5 


Aug::: 


113.0 


8^t.:: ::::::::::: 


113.0 


Oct 


113.0 


Nov 


113.0 


Dec 


117.5 


Average, 1908 


113.0 



a Hosiery: men's cotton half hose, seamless, fast black, 20 to 22 omrae. 

6 For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1907, $0.80. 
c Average for 1893-1899. ' 

d Hosiery: women's cotton hose, seamless, fast black, 26 to 28 ounce. 

« Leather: harness, oak, country middles, 14 x>ounds and up (except overweights, 20 pounds and op). 

7 For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231 ; average price for 1907, $0.85. 

For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1907, $0.3738. 
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Table II.~M0NTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
IN 1908 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Continued. 

[Average for 1908 computed from quotations in Table I.] 





Cloths and clothing. 




Month. 


Leather: 
chrome calf, 
glazed finish, 

B grade. 


Linen shoe 

tbffead: lOs., 

Barbour. 


Overcoatings: 
chinchilla, 

cotton warp, 
C. C. grade. 


Overcoatings: 

covert cloth, 

Ught weight, 

staple. 


Overcoatings: 
Kersey, stand- 
ard, 28H>unce. 




Price 

persq. 

loot. 


Relap 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Relap 
Uve 
price. 


Price 
per 
yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
per 
yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899.. 
Jan 


fl|a0545 
.2260 
.2250 
.2250 
.2250 
.2150 
.2150 
.2150 
.2150 
.2150 
.2150 
.2150 
.2150 
.2183 


loao 

C117.1 
C117. 1 
C117.1 
C117.1 
clll.9 
clll.9 
clll.9 
clll.9 
clll.9 
clll.9 
clll.9 
Clll.9 
C113.6 


ia8748 
.8930 
.8930 
.8930 
.8930 
.8930 
.8930 
.8930 
.8930 
.8930 
.8930 
.8930 
.8930 
.8930 


loao 

102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 


Sa4883 
.4550 
.4400 
.4400 
.4400 
.4400 
.4400 
.4300 
.4250 
.4300 
.4250 
.4250 
.4250 
.4346 


loao 

93.2 

9ai 

90.1 
90.1 

oai 
9ai 

88.1 
87.0 
88.1 
87.0 
87.0 
87.0 
89.0 


12.3286 
2.2568 
2.2568 
2.2568 
2.2668 
2.2568 
2.2668 
2.2568 
2.2668 
2.2668 
2.2568 
2.2568 
2.2568 
2.2668 


loao 

96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 


bSl.2473 
1.8500 
1.8600 
L8600 
1.8600 
L8600 
1.8600 
1.8600 
1.8600 
1.8600 
1.8500 
1.8600 
1.8500 
1.8500 


100.0 
148.3 


Feb 


148.3 


Mar 


148.3 


Apr 


148.3 


mK;:::::::::::::::: 


148.3 


June 


148.3 


July 

Aug 


14&3 
148.3 


fleot 


148.3 


^.:;:::::::::::::: 


148.3 


Nov 


148.3 


Dec 


148.3 


Average, 1908 


148.3 


Month. 


Print cloths: 
2$-inch, 64x64. 


Sheetings: 

bleached, 9-4, 

Atlantic. 


Sheetings: 

bleached. 10-4, 

Pepperell. 


Sheetings: 
bleached, 10-4, 
WamsuttaS.T. 


Sheetings: 

brown, 4-4, 

Indian Head. 


Price 

per 

yard. 


Rela- 
Uve 
price. 


Price 

per 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
yard. 


RelaP 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899.. 
Jan 


$a 028380 
.041250 
.038000 
.034688 
.032500 
.032000 
.032500 
.032500 
.030750 
.030000 
.030750 
.033125 
.034375 
.033486 


loao 

145.3 
133.9 
122.2 
114.5 
112.8 
114.6 
114.5 
106.4 
106.7 
106.4 

iia7 

121.1 

iiao 


I<iai836 
.2780 
.2779 
.2779 
.2561 
.2586 
.2578 

.2060 
.2040 
.1977 
.2021 
.2390 


loao 

C161.3 
C161.2 
el61.2 
<148.6 

«i5ao 

«149.6 

ciii'e 

C119.5 

cuas 

C114.7 
C117.2 
C138.7 


$ai884 
.3000 
.2500 
.2500 
.2500 
.2500 
.2300 
.2300 
.2300 
.2300 
.2300 
.2400 
.2400 
.2442 


loao 

169.2 
132.7 
132.7 
132.7 
132.7 
122.1 
122.1 
122.1 
122.1 
122.1 
127.4 
127.4 
129,6 


ia2949 
.3160 
.3000 
.3000 
.3000 
.3000 
.2625 
.2026 
.2626 
.2626 
.2626 
.2625 
.2625 
.2794 


loao 

106.8 
10L7 
101.7 
101.7 
101.7 
89.0 
89.0 
89.0 
89.0 
89.0 
89.0 
89.0 
94.7 


ia0Q26 
.0650 
.0650 
.0800 
.0800 
.0800 
.0750 
.0750 
.0750 
.0760 
.0760 
.0725 
.0776 
.0779 


loao 

135.8 


Feb 


136.8 


Mar 


127.8 


Apr 


127.8 


MSy...::::. :.:...:.: 


127.8 


Junn ... ..-,,.-,-. . 


119.8 


July 


119.8 


Aug 


119.8 


SeDt 


119.8 


^.:::::::::::::::: 


119.8 


Nov 


115.8 


Dec 


123.8 


Average, 1906 


124.4 



a Leathen wax calf, 30 to 40 lbs, to the dosen, B grade. 

h Average for 1897-1899. 

c For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1907, $0.2250. 

d Sheetings: bleached, 10-4, Atlantic. 

< For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1907, 10.2315. 

/ No quotations for month. 
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Table II.— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
IN 1908 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Continued. 

[Avenge for 1006 computed from quotations in Table I.] 





Cloths and clothing. 


Month. 


brown, 4-4, 
Lawrence L. L. 


Sheetings: 
brown, 4-4, 
PeppereU R. 


Shirtings: 

bleachedr4-4, 

Fruit of the 

IxKim. 


Shirtings: 

bleached, 4-4, 

Lonsdale. 


Shirtings: 
bleached, 4-4, 

Wamsutta <®j> 




Price 
per 
jrard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
jrard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
yieurd. 


Rela- 
Uve 
price. 


Price 

P2 
yBrd. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


ATenge,1890-1800... 
Jan 


aio.0685 
.0600 
.0575 
.0550 
.0525 
.0500 
.0500 
.0488 
.0500 
.0500 
.0488 
.0600 
.0500 
.0519 


100.0 
6117.0 
ftll3.0 
6108.0 
M03.1 
698.2 
698.2 
695.9 
698.2 
6 06.2 
695.9 
696.2 
608.2 
6102.0 


$a0551 
.0775 
.0700 
.0700 
.0700 
.0650 
.0675 
.0675 
.0675 
.0675 
.0675 
.0650 
.0650 
.0683 


loao 

140.7 
127.0 
127.0 
127.0 
118.0 
122.6 
122.6 
122.6 
122.5 
122.6 
118.0 
118.0 
124.0 


10.0728 
.1200 
.0050 
.0050 
.0050 
.0050 
.0826 
.0850 
.0650 
.0850 
.0850 
.0850 
.0675 
.0013 


100.0 

164.8 

130.6 

130.6 

130.6 

130.6 

113.3^ 

116.8 

116.8 

116.8 

116.8 

116.8 

120.2 

126.4 


ia0727 
.1000 
.0026 
.0026 
.0026 
.0026 
.0800 
.0825 
.0626 
.0625 
.0825 
.0826 
.0850 
.0673 


loao 

137.6 
127.2 
127.2 
127.2 
127.2 
110.0 
113.5 
113.5 
113.5 
113.5 
113.5 
116.0 
120.1 


SaO048 
.1250 
.1260 
.1250 
.1250 
.1250 
.1026 
.1026 
.1026 
.1025 
.1026 
.1026 
.1025 
.1110 


loao 

131.0 


Feb 


131.0 


Mar 


13L0 


Aor 


131.0 


M5y..::;.: :. 


131.0 


June 


106.1 


July 


108.1 


Aug 


106.1 


Sent 


106.1 


Oct....:.!....! 


106.1 


Nov 


108.1 


Dec 


106.1 


Average, 1908 


118.0 


Month. 


Shirtings: 

bleached, *-4, 

Willliunsvllle 

Al. 


Silk: raw, 
Italian, 
classical. 


Snic: raw, 
filatures. 


Suitings: clay 
worsted diag- 
onal, 12-ounce, 
Wash. Mills. 


Suitings: clay 
worsted diag- 
onal, 16-ounce, 
Wash. Mills. 




Price 
yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
per 
yard. 


Relap 
tive 
price. 


Price 
per 
yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890-1890... 
Jan 


8a0876 
.1200 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.0875 
.0875 
.0675 
.0875 
.0876 
.0675 
.0900 
.0900 
.0938 


100.0 
137.0 
114.2 
114.2 
114.2 
00.0 
00.0 
00.0 
00.0 
00.0 
00.0 
102.7 
102.7 
107.1 


S4.2558 
5.0738 
4.3808 
8.0848 
3.6878 
8.8363 
3.8858 

•8.0848 
4.1580 
4.2076 
4.2570 
4.2075 
4.5046 
4.1807 


100.0 
110.2 
102.0 
93.6 
86.7 
00.1 
01.3 
03.6 
07.7 
06.O 

loao 

06.0 

106.8 

06.2 


$40187 
4.0496 
4.0498 
3.7588 
3.5648 
3.4678 
3.5648 
4.0013 
4.0013 
4.0496 
4.0406 
4.0255 
4.0983 
8.8002 


100.0 
100.8 
100.8 
03.5 
88.7 
86.3 
88.7 
00.6 
00.6 
100.8 
100.8 
100.2 
102.0 
06.8 


C$0.8236 
1.1700 
1.1700 
1.1700 
1.1700 
1.1700 
M700 
L0575 
L0576 
1.0575 
1.0575 
L0675 
L0575 
1.1138 


100.0 
142.1 
142.1 
142.1 
142.1 
142.1 
142.1 
128.4 
128.4 
128.4 
128.4 
128.4 
128.4 
135.2 


<$1.0068 
L3050 
L3050 
1.3050 
1.3050 
L3050 
1.3050 
1.2826 
L2825 
L2825 
1.2825 
L2825 
1.2826 
L3388 


100.0 
138.6 


Feb 


138.6 


Mar 


138.6 


Anr 


138.6 


iSy.:::!!!!!!!!.... 


138.6 


June 


138.6 


July 


127.4 


Aug , , 


127.4 


Sept..... 


127.4 


St...!!!!!!...!.!!. 


127.4 


Nov 


127.4 


Dec 


127.4 


Average, 1908 


133.0 



a Sheetings: brown, 4-4, Stark A. A. 

b For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1007, 10.0647. 

c Average for 1805-18^. 
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Table II.— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OP COMMODITIES 
IN 1908 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Continued. 

[ Arerage for 1008 computed from quoUtkm in Table L] 



Konth. 



Cloths and clothing. 



Suitings: 

indigo blue, 

all wool, 54-in., 

14ot., 

Middlesex. 



Price 
yard. 



Relar 
tire 
price. 



Saltings: 



Washington 
Mills 6700. 



Price 
yard. 



Rela- 

tlYO 

price. 



Tickings: 



A. C. A. 



Price 
yard. 



Relar 
tive 
price. 



Tronserings: 
fiancy worsted, 
19 to 20 ounce. 



Price 
per 
yard. 



Rela- 
tiTe 
price. 



Underwear: 

shirts and 

drawers, white, 

an wool, etc. 



Price 
per 13 
gar- 
ments. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average, 1890-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average, 1906 



$1.3230 
l.NSO 
1.5760 
1.5760 
1.6760 
1.6760 
1.5760 
1.6760 
1.6760 
1.6760 
1.6760 
1.6760 
1.5750 
1.6760 



100.0 
119.0 
119.0 
119.0 
119^0 
119.0 
119.0 
119.0 
119.0 
119.0 
119.0 
119.0 
119.0 
119.0 



a|0.7626 

1.0676 

1.0576 

1.0575 

1.0575 

1.0575 

1.0575 

.9225 

.9226 

.9225 

.9225 

.9225 

.9675 



100.0 
140.5 
140.5 
140.5 
14a 5 
140.5 
14a 5 
122.6 
122.6 
122.6 
122.6 
122.6 
128.6 
132.0 



$0.1061 
.1200 
.1200 
.1200 
.1200 
.1200 
.1050 
.1050 
.1060 
.1060 
.1060 
.1125 
.1125 
.1125 



100.0 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
113,1 
113.1 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 

loao 
loao 

106.0 



^$1.9456 
2.4760 
2.4750 
2.4750 
2.4760 
2.4760 
2.4760 
2.4760 
2.4760 
2.4760 
2.4750 
2.6875 
2.5875 
2.4938 



loao 

C123.7 
C123.7 
C123.7 
C123.7 
C123.7 
C123.7 
C123.7 
C123.7 
C123.7 
«123.7 
el29.3 
C129.3 
C124.6 



$23.31 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 



loao 

115.8 
115.8 
115.8 
115.8 
115.8 
115.8 
115.8 
115.8 
11&8 
115l8 
115.8 
115.8 
115.8 



Month. 



Average, 1800-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Deo 

Avorago, 1908 



Underwear: 

shirts and 

drawers, white, 

merino, 60 per 

cent wool, etc. 



Price 
per 12 

*^ 
ments. 



rf$l&67 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



loao 
no6.o 

M06.0 
M06.0 
i^l06.0 
M06.0 
M06.0 
M06.0 
A106.0 
A106.0 
A106.0 
M06.0 
M06.0 
ftl06.0 



Women's dress 

goods: cash- 
mere, all wool, 
8-9 twill, 35- 
inch, Atlantic 
MUIs. 



Price 

per 

yard. 



«$a2906 
.3185 
.3185 
.3185 
.3185 
.3185 
.3185 
.3185 
.3185 
.3185 
.3185 
.3185 
.3185 
.3185 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
a27.1 
il2I.l 
<127.1 
027.1 
a27.1 
a27.1 
<127.1 
<127.1 
027.1 
027.1 
027.1 
027.1 
027.1 



Women's dress 
goods: cash- 
mere, cotton 
warp, 9-twiU, 
4-4. Atlantic 
Mills F. 



Women's dress 
goods: cash- 
mere, cotton 
warp, 36-inch, 
Hamilton. 



Price 
yard. 



$0.1520 
.2107 
.2107 
.2107 
.2107 
.2107 
.2107 
.2107 
.2107 
.2107 
.2107 
.2107 
.2107 
.2107 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Price 

p«r 

yard. 



100.0 
138.6 
138.6 
138.6 
138.6 
138.6 
138.6 
138.6 
138.6 
138.0 
138.6 
138.6 
138.6 
138.6 



/$0.0883 
.1960 
.1060 
.1960 
.1911 
.1911 
.1911 
.1911 
.1911 
.1911 
.1862 
.1862 
.1862 
.1911 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
il27.8 
yi27.8 
'>127.8 
yi24.6 
yi24.6 
il24.6 
m4.6 
n24.6 
>124.6 
yi21.4 
>121.4 
yi21.4 
m4.6 



Women's dress 
goods: Pan- 
ama doth, 
54-inch. 



Price 
yard. 



0$a5151 
.6063 



.0983 
.6983 



.6083 
.6083 
.6083 



.6083 
.0963 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



loao 

kl26.8 
*126.8 
*128.8 
it 126.8 
»120.8 
A126.8 
il26.8 
*126.8 
*126.8 
ik 126.8 
*126.8 
4126.8 
ik 126.8 



« Average for 1892-1899. 

& Average for 1892-1S99: 22 to 23 ounce. 

c For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1907, $2.4469. 

<< 62 per cent wool and 48 per cent cotton. 

« Women's dress goods: cashmnre, all wool, 10-11 twill. 38-inch. Atlantic J. 

/ Women's dress goods: cashmere, cotton warp, 27-incn, Hamilton. 

9 Women's dress goods: Franklin sackings 6-4. 

* For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231 ; average price for 1907, $18.00. 

* For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231 ; average price for 1907, $0.3381. 
/ For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1907, $0.'1960. 

* For metnod of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231 ; average price for 1907, $0.6983. 
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Table D.— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OP COMMODITIES 
IN 1908 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— ContiiiuecL 

lAYerage for 1906 oompated from quotations in Table I.] 





Cloths and clothing. 


Month. 


Women's dress 
goods: poplar 
cloth, cotton 

stedfilling,36- 
inch. 


Women's dress 

goods: SlcUlan 

cloth, cotton 

warp, 504noh. 


Wool: Ohio, 

fine fleece (A 

and XX grade), 

scoured. 


Wool: Ohio, 

medium fleece 

(J and i grade), 

scoured. 


Worsted yams, 
2-408, Aus- 
tralian fine. 




Price 

per 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
p» 
yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Rda- 
Uve 
price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive, 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899... 
Jan 


a|0.O758 
.3000 
.2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 


100.0 
C115.4 
C115.4 
ni&4 
C115.4 
C11&.4 
C115.4 
C11&4 
ens. 4 
C109.6 
C109.6 
clOQ. 6 


2>t0.0680 
.3491 
.3401 
.3491 
.3491 
.3491 
.3491 
.3491 
.3491 
.3491 
.3491 
.3491 
.3491 
.3491 


loao 

<(124.9 
rfl24.9 
<<124.9 
<«124.9 
4124.9 
dl24.9 
<<124.9 
<«124.9 
dl219 
<«124.9 
tfl24. 9 
dl24.9 
dl24.9 


10.6626 
.7021 
.7021 
.7021 
.7021 
.7021 
.7021 
.7234 
.7234 
.7234 
.7234 
.7447 J 
.7447 
.7163 


loao 

127.1 
127.1 
127.1 
127.1 
127.1 
127.1 
130.9 
13a 9 
130.9 
130.9 
134.8 
134.8 
129.6 


10.4564 
.5000 
.4865 
.4865 
.4866 
.4730 
.4730 
.4866 
.4866 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.6000 
.4899 


100.0 
109.6 
106.6 
106.6 
106.6 
103.6 
103.6 
106.6 
106.6 
109.6 
109.6 
109.6 
109.6 
107.3 


$1.0183 
1.2700 
1.2500 
1.2200 
1.2200 
1.2200 
1.2000 
1.2200 
1.2200 
1.2200 
1.2200 
1.2500 
1.2500 
1.2300 


100.0 
124.7 


Feb 


122.8 


Mar 


119.8 


Apr 


119.8 


M&.::..::::::::::: 


119.8 


jaoe 


117.8 


July 


119.8 


Aug 


119.8 


Sept 


119.8 


SS.. .::::::::.::::. 


119.8 


Nov 


122.8 


Dec 


.1900 'C109.6 


122.8 


Average, 1908 


.1967 


C113. 6 


120.8 





Cloths and 
clothing. 


Fuel and Ughting. 


Month. 


Worsted yams: 

2-32S, crossbred 

stock, white, 

in skeins. 


Candles: ada- 
mantine, 66, 
14-ounce. 


Coal: anthra- 
cite, broken. 


Coal: anthra- 
cite, chestnut. 


Coal: anthra- 
cite, egg. 




Price 

per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 


Rehi- 

tive 

price. 


Price 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1800-1899... 
Jan 


«$1.0071 
.8800 
.8800 

.8800 
.8000 
.8000 
.7600 
.7600 
.7600 
.7600 
.7600 
.7600 
.8200 
.8017 


100.0 
/125.6 
/125.5 
/125.6 

mil 

/114.1 
/108.4 
/108.4 
A08.4 
/108.4 
A08.4 
/108.4 

ni7.o 

/114.4 


10.0782 
.0750 
.0750 
.0750 
.0726 
.0726 
.0726 
.0726 
.0726 
.0725 
.0725 
.0726 
.0726 
.0731 


100.0 
95.9 
95.9 
95.9 
92.7 
92.7 
92.7 
92.7 
92.7 
92.7 
92.7 
92.7 
92.7 
93.6 


$3.3609 
4.2071 
4.2068 
4.2000 

4.2000 
4.2018 
4.2050 
4.2006 
4.2000 
4.2000 
4.2000 
4.2000 
4.2000 
4.2019 


100.0 
126.0 
124.9 
124.7 
124.7 
124.8 
124.9 
124.8 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
124.8 


$3.5953 
4.9470 
4.9500 
4.9500 
4.4500 
4.5343 
4.6469 
4.7377 
4.8439 
4.9398 
4.9492 
4 9502 
4.9486 
4.8206 


100.0 
137.6 
137.7 
137.7 
123.8 
126.1 
129.2 
131.8 
134.7 
137.4 
137.7 
137.7 
137.6 
134.1 


$3.5036 
4.9504 
4.9500 
4.9500 
4.4500 
4.6327 
4.6463 
4.7475 
4.8285 
4.9384 
4.9500 
4.9500 
4.9500 
4.8203 


100.0 
137.8 


Feb 


137.7 


Mar 


137.7 


Apr 


123.8 


M^.:::.:::....:::. 


126.1 


June 


129.3 


July 


132.1 


Aug 


134.4 


Sept 


137.4 


OcV... 


137.7 


Nov 


137.7 


I>ec 


137.7 
174.1 


Average, 1908 



« Women's dress goods: cashmere, cotton warp, 22-Inch, Hamilton. 

h Women's dress goods: alpaca, cotton warp, 22-inch, Hamilton. 

c For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231 ; average price for 1907, $0.1908. 

d For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1907, $0.3491. 

« Worsted yams: 2-40s XxXX, white. In skeins. 

/ For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1907, $0.90. 
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Table O.— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
IN 1908 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Continued. 

[Average for 1008 computed from qaotations m Table I.] 





Fuel and llghtfaig. 


Month. 


Coal: anthra- 
cite, stove. 


Coal: bitumi- 
nous, Georges 
Creek (at 
mine). 


Coal: bltumi- 
nous, Georges 
Creek (L o. b. 
N. Y. Harbor). 


Coal: bitumi- 
nous. Pitts- 
burg ( Yough- 
iogheny). 


Coke: Connelb- 
ville, ftimace. 




Price 
ton. 


Rela- 
tlve 
price. 


Price 
ton. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
ton. 


Rela. 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

busheL 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
ton. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1800-1899... 
Jan 


13. 7040 
4.0503 
4.0500 
4.0500 
4.4510 
4.6357 
4.6453 
4.7460 
4.8407 
4.0450 
4.0483 
4.0500 
4.0486 
4.8226 


100.0 
130.4 
130.4 
130.4 
117.3 
110.5 
122.4 
125.1 
127.8 
130.3 
130.4- 
130.4 
130.4 
127.1 


10.8887 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.4000 
1.4000 
1.3500 
1.4000 
1.4000 
1.4600 
1.4500 
1.4600 
1.4417 


100.0 
168.8 
168.8 
168.8 
168.8 
157.5 
157.5 
151.0 
157.6 
157.5 
163.2 
163.2 
163.2 
162.2 


$2.7420 
3.1500 
3.1000 
3.1000 
8.1000 
3.0000 
3.0500 
3.0500 
3.0500 
3.0500 
3.1000 
3.1000 
3.1000 
8.0702 


100.0 
114.8 
113.0 
113.0 
113.0 
100.4 
111.2 
111.2 
111.2 
111.2 
113.0 
113.0 
113.0 
112.3 


$0.0643 
.0663 
.0850 
.0850 
.0650 
.0850 
.0650 
.0650 
.0650 
.0650 
.0850 
.0850 
.0850 
.0851 


100.0 
134.2 
132.2 
132.2 
132.2 
132.2 
132.2 
132.2 
132.2 
132.2 
132.2 
132.2 
132.2 
132.3 


$1.6083 
2.1250 
1.7260 
1.8250 
1.6000 
1.5500 
1.6250 
1.6000 
1.6250 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.8250 
2.0000 
1.7063 


100.0 
125.1 


Feb 


101.6 


Mftf. . . 


107.5 


Apr 


04.2 


££....::.:.::::: 


01.3 


June 


06.7 


July 


04.2 


Aug 


05.7 


Sept 


88.8 


SS...::::;:;::::::: 


88.3 


Nov 


107.5 


Dec 


117.8 


Average. 1908 


loao 




Fuel and lighting. 


Metals and im- 
plements. 


Month. 


Matches: par- 
lor, domestic. 


Petroleum: 
crude. 


Petroleum: re- 
fined, for ex- 
port. 


Petroleum: re- 
fined, 150« fire 
test, w. w. 


Augears: extra, 
1-lnch. 




Price 

per 

gross of 

Doxes 

(2008). 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

barrel. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
g^ton. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
giSlon. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

auger. 


Rela- 
ttve 
prioe. 


Average, 1800-1800... 
Jan 


$1.7563 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 


100.0 
85.4 
85.4 
85.4 
85.4 
85.4 
85.4 
85.4 
85.4 
85.4 
85.4 
85.4 
85.4 
85.4 


10.0102 
1.7800 
1.7800 
1.7800 
1.7800 
1.7800 
1.7800 
1.7800 
1.7800 
1.7800 
1.7800 
1.7800 
1.7800 
1.7800 


100.0 
105.6 
105.6 
105.6 
105.6 
105.6 
105.6 
105.6 
105.6 
105.6 
105.6 
105.6 
105.6 
105.6 


$0.0640 
.0875 
.0875 
.0875 
.0876 
.0875 
.0875 
.0875 
.0875 
.0875 
.0850 
.0850 
.0850 
.0860 


100.0 
134.8 
134.8 
134.8 
134.8 
134.8 
134.8 
134.8 
134.8 
134.8 
131.0 
131.0 
131.0 
133.0 


$0.0800 
.1350 
.1350 
.1350 
.1350 
.1350 
.1350 
.1350 
.1350 
.1350 
.1350 
.1350 
.1350 
.1350 


100.0 
151.7 
151.7 
151.7 
151.7 
151.7 
161.7 
151.7 
151.7 
151.7 
161.7 
161.7 
151.7 
161.7 


a$0.1608 
.4200 
.4200 
.4200 
.4200 
.4200 
.4200 
.4200 
.4200 
.4200 
.4200 
.4200 
.4200 
.4200 


100.0 
^228.0 


Feb 


6223.0 


Mar 


6 223.0 


Apr 


6223.9 


May...:;..!.....:::. 


6223.9 


June 


6223.0 


Julv 


6223.0 


Aug 


6223.9 


Sent 


6223.0 


Oct..::::::::::::::: 


6223.9 


Nov 


6223.0 


Dec 


6223.9 


Average, 1008 


6223.9 



a Augers: extra, f-ineh. 

6 For method or con^>utlng relative prioe, see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1007, $0.42. 
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Table D.— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
IN 1908 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Continued. 

[Avenge for 1906 oompated from quotations in Table I.] 





Metab and imptoments. 


Konth. 


Axes: M. CO., 
Yankee. 


Bar iron: best 
reflned.from 
store (Phila- 
delphia mar- 
*ket). 


Bar \ion: com- 
mon to best 
refined (Pitts- 
burg market). 


Barb wire: 
galvanized. 


Butts: loose 

pin, wrought 

steel,3|x3i 

Inch. 




Price 
peraz. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
per 100 
pounds. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
per 
pair. 


Rela. 
Uve 
price. 


Avenge, 1890-1899.. 
Jan 


10.4093 
.6800 
.6800 
.6800 
.6800 
.6800 
.6800 
.6800 
.6800 
.6800 
.6800 
.6800 
.6800 
.6800 


100.0 
144.9 
144.9 
144.9 
144.9 
144.9 
144.9 
144.9 
144.9 
144.9 
144.9 
144.9 
144.9 
144.9 


10.0164 
.0176 
.0176 
.0176 
.0176 
.0176 
.0166 
.0166 
.0166 
.0166 
.0166 
.0166 
.0166 
.0170 


100.0 
107.3 
107.3 
107.3 
107.3 
107.3 
101.2 
101.2 
101.2 
101.2 
101.2 
101.2 
101.2 
103.7 


OI0.0145 
.0160 
.0140 
.0149 
.0149 
.0149 
.0149 
.0140 
.0140 
.0140 
.0140 
.0140 
.0150 


100.0 
el20.0 
C105.0 
elll.8 
clll.8 
clll.8 
clll.8 
C106.0 
C105.0 
C105.0 
C106.0 
C105.0 
C112.5 


$2.5261 
2.6800 
2.6800 
2.6800 
2.6800 
2.6800 
2.5800 
2.5800 
2.5800 
2.5800 
2.5800 
2.6800 
2.5800 
2.6217 


100.0 
106.1 
106.1 
106.1 
106.1 
106.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
103.8 


e>$0.0316 
.0900 
.0900 


100.0 
dl26.6 


Feb 


dl9AA 


Mar 


.0900 ldi2ft.A 


Apr 


.0900 
.0900 
.0900 
.0900 
.0900 
.0900 
.0900 
.0900 
.0900 
.0900 


dl26.6 


May....;.:.:::::.... 


<I126.6 


Jnn<¥ 


d 126.6 


July 


<<126.6 


Aug 


<il26.6 


Bept 


dl26.d 


Oct 


<< 126.0 


Nov 


(<126.d 


Dec 


<<126.d 


Avenge, 1908 


.0146 el09.5 


(f 126.0 


Month. 


Chisels: extn, 

socket firmer, 

l-inch. 


^ESSi.?!!^*' 


Copper: sheet, 
hot-roUed 
(base sizes). 


Copper wire: 


Doorknobs: 

steel, bronze 

plated. 


Price 
cU^l. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Relap 
tive 
price. 


Price 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
per 
pair. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Avenge, 1890-1899.. 
Jan 


$0.1894 
.37S0 
.3750 
.37S0 
.3750 
.3760 
.3750 
.3750 
.3750 
.3750 
.3750 
.3750 
.3750 
.3750 


100.0 
198.0 
198.0 
198.0 
198.0 
196.0 
198.0 
198.0 
198.0 
198.0 
198.0 
196.0 
196.0 
196.0 


<iai234 
.1388 
.1363 
.1266 
.1300 
.1265 
.1209 
.1269 
.1360 

:^ 

.1381 
.1438 
.1334 


100.0 
/116.0 
/112.9 
/104.1 
/107.7 
/104.8 
/105.2 
a05.2 

mi. 9 

/113.9 
/112.3 
/114.4 
/119. 2 

/lias 


$0.1660 
.2000 
.2000 
.1700 
.1700 
.1700 
.1700 
.1700 
.1700 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1900 
.1792 


100.0 
120.6 
120.6 
102.5 
102.5 
102.5 
102.5 
102.5 
102.5 
108.5 
106.5 
108.5 
114.5 
lOBrO 


$0.1464 
.1660 
.1660 
.1460 
.1475 
.1475 
.1475 
.1475 
.1450 
.1625 
.1625 
.1500 
.1575 
.1619 


100.0 
112.7 
112.7 

99.0 
100.8 
100.8 
100.8 
100.8 

99.0 
104.2 
104.2 
102.6 
107.6 
103.8 


$ai697 
.4000 
.4000 
.4000 
.4000 
.4000 
.4000 
.4000 
.4000 
.4000 

' .4000 
.4000 
.4000 
.4000 


loao 

235.7 


Feb 


236.7 


Mar 


236.7 


Apr 


236.7 


^;::::::::::::::: 


236.7 


June 


236.7 


July 


236.7 


Aug 


236.7 


Sept 


236.7 


oS...::::::::.:.:.. 


236.7 


Nov 


236.7 


Dec 


236.7 


Average, 1908 


236.7 



a Bar iron: best refined, from mill (Pittsburg market). 

h Butts: loose joint, cast, 3x3 Inch. 

c For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; avenge price Ibr 1907, $0.0176. 

d For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1907, $0.09. 

« Copper: ingot, lake. 

/ For method of computhig relative price, see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1907, $0.2078. 
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Table BL— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
IN 1908 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Continued. 

[Average for 1906 oomiwted from quotottons in Table I.] 





Metals and implements. 


Month. 


Files: 8-indi 
mill bastard. 


Hammeis: 
MaydoleNo.li. 


Lead: pig. 


Lead: pipe. 


Locks: com- 
mon mortise. 




Price 
docen. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

hammer. 


Relar 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


tive 
price. 


Price 
per 100 
pounds. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
per lock. 


Relar 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899. . 
Jan 


Ia8fi37 
.9700 
.9700 
.9700 
.9700 
.9600 
.9600 
.9500 
.9400 
.9400 
.9400 
.9400 
.9400 
.9642 


loao 

113.8 
113.8 
113.8 
113.8 
112.6 
112.6 
111.4 

iia2 

110.2 
Iia2 
110.2 

iia2 

111.9 


ia361S 
.4660 
.4660 
.4660 
.4660 
.4660 
.4660 
.4660 
.4660 
.4660 
.4660 
.4660 
.4660 
.4660 


100.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 


ia0381 
.0370 
.0378 
.0375 
.0400 
.0420 
.0430 
.0450 
.0460 
.0459 
.0453 
.0438 
.0434 
.0422 


loao 

97.1 
99.2 
96.4 
105.0 

iia2 

112.9 
118.1 
120.7 
12a 5 
118.9 
115.0 
113.9 
110.8 


$4.8183 
4.6800 
4.2500 
4.2500 
4.3500 
4.6000 
4.7500 
5.0000 


100.0 
97.1 
88.2 
88.2 
9a3 
95.5 
96.6 

103.8 


$a0617 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 


100.0 
203.2 


Feb 


203.2 


Mm- 


203.2 


Apr 


203.2 


May...::::: 


203.t 


June 


208.2 


July 


20S.2 


Aug 


5.0000 i 103.8 
5.1000 1 105.8 
5.1000 1058 


203.2 


Sept 


208.2 


cS::::::::::::::::: 


208.2 


Nov 


5.0000 
4.8000 
^.7400 


103.8 
99.6 
98.4 


203.2 


Dec 


. 1660 1 203. a 


Average, 1906 


.1660| 203.2 


Monlli. 


Nails: 
8-penny 
and con 


cut, 
fence 
imon. 


NaUs: wire, 
8-penny, fence 
and common. 


Pig iron: Bes- 
semer. 


Pig iron: 
fbundiy No. 1. 


Pig iron: 
foundry No. 2. 


Price 
per 100 
pounds. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
per 100 
pounds. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
per ton. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
per ton. 


Rela- 
tive 


Price 
per ton. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899. . 
Jan 


fl.8275 
2.1250 
2.1250 
2.0250 
2.0250 
2.0250 
1.9500 
1.8500 
1.8750 
1.8500 
1.8500 
1.8500 
1.8500 
1.9500 


loao 

116.3 
116.3 

lias 

110.8 
110.8 
106.7 
101.2 
102.6 
101.2 
101.2 
101.2 
101.2 
106.7 


«2.1618 
2.1500 
2.1500 
2.1500 
2.1500 
2.1600 
2.1500 
2.0500 
2.0500 
2.0500 
2.0600 
2.0500 
2.0600 
2.1000 


loao 

99.5 
99.5 
99.5 
99.5 
99.5 
99.5 
94.8 
94.8 
94.8 
94.8 
94.8 
94.8 
97.1 


$13.7783 
19.0000 
17.9000 
17.8600 
17.4900 
16.9600 
16.9000 
16.8300 
16.2600 
15.9000 
15.7600 
16.5900 
17.4000 
17.0700 


loao 

137.9 
129.9 
129.6 
126.9 
123.1 
122.7 
122.1 
118.0 
115.4 
114.3 
12a 4 
126.3 
123.9 


$14.8042 
18.7000 
18.7500 
18.6200 
18.1500 
17.4400 
17.1200 
17.0000 
17.0000 
17.1200 
17.2600 
17.5000 
17.7600 
17.7000 


loao 

126.3 
126.7 
125.8 
122.6 
117.8 
115.6 
114.8 
114.8 
115.6 
116.5 
118.2 
119.9 
119.6 


$13.0533 
18.0250 
17.1500 
16.7750 
16.4000 
16.6750 
15 9000 
15.9000 
15.5250 
15.5250 
15.3250 
15.4000 
16.4000 
16.2500 


100.0 
138.1 


Feb 


131.4 


Mft*. 


128.5 


Apr 


125.6 


MSy.....: 


127.7 


June 


121.8 


July 


121.8 


Aug.... 


116.0 


sSt.:. 


118.9 


cS.::::::::::.:.::. 


117.4 


Nov 


118.0 


Dee 


125.6 


Average, 1906 


134.5 


Month. 


Pig iron: 
Gray forge, . 
southern, coke. 


Planes: 

BaUey No. 5, 

Jack plane. 


Quicksilver. 


Saws: crosscut, 
Disston No. 2. 


Saws: hand, 
Disston No. 7. 


Price 


Rdar 
tive 
price. 


Price 
pune. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
per 
saw. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

doten. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899.. 
Jan 


$11.0892 
15.0000 
14.5000 
14.5000 
14.0000 
13.7600 
14.0000 
14.0000 
14.2500 
14.5000 
14.5000 
14.5000 

' 15.0000 

; 14.3750 

1 


100.0 
135.3 
130.8 
130.8 
126.2 
124.0 
126.2 
126.2 
128.5 
130.8 
130.8 
130.8 
136.3 
129.6 


SI. 3220 
1.6300 
1.5300 
1.5300 
1.5300 
1.5300 
1.6300 
1.6300 
1.6300 
1.6300 
1.6300 
1.6300 
1.6300 
1.6300 


100.0 
116.7 
116.7 
116.7 
116.7 
116.7 
115.7 
116.7 
115.7 
116.7 
115.7 
116.7 
115.7 
115.7 


$0.5693 
.6100 
.6100 
.6100 
.6100 
.6100 
.6000 
.5950 
.6900 
.6000 
.6200 
.6400 
.6250 
.6100 


100.0 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
107.3 
106.4 
105.5 
107.3 
110.9 
114.4 
111.7 
109.1 


$1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.G038 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


$12,780 
12.950 
12.950 
12.950 
12.950 
12.950 
12.950 
12.950 
12.950 
12.950 
12.950 
12.950 
12.950 
12.950 


100.0 
101.3 


Feb 


101.3 


Mar 


101.3 


Anr 


101.3 


M?y ::::.:::::::: 


101.3 


June 


101.3 


Julv 


101.3 


Aue 


101.3 


Bopt 


101.3 


Oct 


101 3 


Nov 


101.3 


Dec 

Average, 1908 


101.3 
101.3 
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Table K.— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
IN 1908 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Contmued. 

[Avenge for 1908 computed from quotations in Table I.] 



Mooth. 



Average, 1800-1800 

Jan. 

Feb 

Mar 

fSv.::::::::::::: 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average, 1006 



Metals and implements. 



Shovels: 
Ames No. 2. 



Price 

per 

dosen. 



y7.8658 
7.8400 
7.8400 
7.8400 
7.8400 
7.8400 
7.8400 
7.8400 
7.840O 
7.8400 
7.8400 
7.8400 
7.6000 
7.8217 



Relap 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
09.7 
99.7 
99.7 
99.7 
99.7 
99.7 
99.7 
99.7 
99.7 
99.7 
99.7 
96.0 
99.4 



10.74899 
50274 



Silver: bar, 
fine. 



Price 

per 

ounce. 



.55000 
.55129 
.53427 
.54278 
.63796 



.52380 
.52060 
.50320 



.53406 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
75.1 
75.6 
74.8 
78.6 
71.3 
72.6 
71.8 
60.8 
69.9 
69.6 
67.2 
66.0 
71.4 



Spelter: 
western. 



Price 
pound. 



10.0452 
.0443 
.0473 
.0475 
.0178 
.0468 
.0458 
.0450 
.0483 
.0475 
.0485 
.0406 
.0519 
.0475 



Rela- 
tive 
I^rice. 



100.0 
98.0 
104.6 
105.1 
104.6 
108.5 
101.3 
99.6 
106.9 
105.1 
107.3 
110.2 
114.8 
105.1 



Steel 
blUets. 



Price 



121.6262 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
25.7500 
25.0000 
25.0000 
25.0000 
25.0000 
25.0000 
25.0000 
26.3125 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
130.1 
130.1 
130.1 
130.1 
130.1 
119.6 
116.1 
116.1 
116.1 
116.1 
116.1 
116.1 
122.2 



Steel 
rails. 



Price 
per 
ton. 



S26.0654 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
2S.0O0O 
28.0000 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 



Month. 



Steel sheets: 
black, No. 27. 



Price 

I)er 

pound. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Tin: pig. 



Price 
pound. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Tin plates: 

domestic, 

Bessemer, coke, 

14x20 inch. 



Price 
per 100 
pounds. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Trowels: 

M. C. O. brick, 

lO^inoh. 



Price 

per 

trowel. 



Rela- 
Uve 
price. 



Vises: solid 
box, 5(>-pound. 



Price 
per 
vise. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average, 1800-1889 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

fc:::::::::::: 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

I>ec 

Average, 1908 



010.0224 
.0240 
.0240 
.0240 
.0240 
.0240 
.0240 
.0240 
.0240 
.0240 
.0240 
.0240 
.0240 
.0240 



100.0 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 



10.1836 
.2675 



.3125 
.3106 
.2885 

.2720 
.3073 
.2000 
.2950 
.3038 
.2940 
.2942 



100.0 
146.7 
166.8 
166.6 
170.2 
160.1 
157.1 
148.1 
167.4 
158.0 
160.7 
166.6 
160. 1 
160.2 



^.4148 
3.8000 
3.8900 
3.8900 
3.8900 
8.8900 
3.8000 
3.8000 
3.8900 
3.8900 
3.8800 
3.8900 
3.8000 
3.8000 



100.0 
113.9 
113.9 
118.9 
118.9 
113.9 
113.9 
113.9 
113.9 
113.9 
113.9 
113.9 
113.9 
113.9 



$0.3400 
.3400 
.3400 
.3400 
.3400 
.3400 
.3400 
.3400 
.3400 
.3400 
.3400 
.3400 
.3400 
.3400 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



13.9009 
C4.3700 
e4.3700 
e4.3700 
f4.3700 
C4.3700 
C4.3700 
e4.3700 
C4.3700 
C4.3700 
C4.3700 
C4.3700 
C4.3700 
C4.3700 



100.0 
««147.4 
tfl47.4 
dl47.4 
d 147.4 
<«147.4 
dl47.4 
d 147.4 
d 147.4 
dl47.4 
dl47.4 
<«147.4 
d 147.4 
<< 147.4 



a Average for the period, July, 1804, to December, 1899. 

* Average for 1896-1899. 

c Prices quoted by a different firm from that furnishing quotations in previous years. 

d For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; aventge price lor 1907, $4.37. 
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Table II.— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES ^ 
IN 1908 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Continued. 

f Average for 1908 computed from quotations in Table I.] 





Metals and implements. 


. Lumber and building materials. 


Konth. 


Wood screws: 

1-inch, No. 10, 

flat head. 


Zinc: sheet. 


Brick: com- 
mon domestic. 


Carbonate of 
lead: Ameri- 
can, in oil. 


Cement: Port- 
land, domestic. 




Price 

per 

gross. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
per 100 
pounds. 


Relap 
Uve 
price. 


Price 
per M. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Relap 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

«baiTel. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1800-1899.. 
Jan 


10.1510 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 


100.0 
66.2 
66.2 
66.2 
66.2 
66.2 
66.2 
66.2 
66.2 
66.2 
66.2 
66.2 
66.2 
66.2 


$6.3112 
6.4400 
6.4400 
6.4400 
6.4400 
6.4400 
6.4400 
6.4400 
6.4400 
6.4400 
6.4400 
6.4400 
6.4400 
6.4400 


100.0 
121.3 
121.3 
121.3 
121.3 
131.3 
121.3 
121.3 
121.3 
121.3 
121.3 
121.3 
121.3 
121.3 


S6.5625 
5.5000 
5.5000 
5.2500 
5.3750 
4.7500 
4.6250 
4.6250 
4.5000 
4.5000 
4.7500 
5.7500 
6.1260 
5.1042 


100.0 
96.9 
98.9 
94.4 
96.6 
S5.4 
83.1 
83.1 
8a9 
8a9 
85.4 

103.4 

iiai 

91.8 


ia0577 
.0637 
.0637 
.0637 
.0687 
.0637 
.0637 
.0662 
.0662 
.0662 
.0662 
.0662 
.0662 
.0660 


100.0 
110.4 
lia4 
110.4 

iia4 
iia4 
iia4 

114.7 
114.7 
114.7 
114.7 
114.7 
114.7 
112.7 


<41.9963 
1.5500 
1.4500 
1.4500 
1.4500 
1.4500 
1.4600 
1.4600 
1.4500 
1.4500 
1.4600 
1.4500 
1.4600 
1.4600 


loao 

77.6 


Feb 


72.6 


Mar 


72.6 


Anr 


72.6 


i£y.;:::::::::::::: 


72.6 


June 


72.6 


July 


72.6 


Aug 


72.6 


Sept 


72.6 


^v.. :::::.::::: 


72.6 


Nov 


72.6 


Dec 


72.6 


Average, 1908 


73.1 











Lumber and building materials. 








Konth. 


Cement: Rosen- 


Doors: western 
white pine. 


Hemlock. 


Lime: common. 


Linseed oU: 
raw. 




Price 

per 

barrel. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
door. 


Relar 
tive 
price. 


Price 
perM 
^t. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

ba^l. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
gallon. 


Relft. 
tive . 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899. . 
Jan 


10.8871 
.9500 
.9500 
.9500 
.9500 
.9500 
.9500 
.9500 
.9500 
.9500 
.9500 
.9500 
.9500 
.9500 


100.0 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 


b$1.0929 
2.0100 
2.0100 
1.6850 
1.6850 
1.6850 
1.6850 
1.6850 
1.6850 
1.6850 
1.6850 
1.6850 
1.7400 
1.7438 


loao 

C185.9 
C185.9 
C155.9 
C155.9 
C155.9 
«155.9 
C155.9 
C155.9 
€155. 9 
C155.9 
el55.9 
C161.0 

mi. 3 


$11.9625 
22.0000 
22.0000 
21.5000 
21.0000 
21.0000 
21.0000 
21.0000 
21.0000 
20.0000 

2a 0000 

20.0000 
20.0000 
2a 8750 


loao 

183.9 
183.9 
179.7 
175.5 
175.5 
175.5 
175.5 
175.5 
167.2 
167.2 
167.2 
167.2 
174.5 


$0.8332 
1.0450 
1.0450 
1.0450 
1.0450 
1.0450 
1.0450 
1.0450 
1.0450 
1.0450 
1.0450 
1.0450 
1.0450 
1.0450 


loao 

125.4 
125.4 
125.4 
125.4 
125.4 
125.4 
125.4 
125.4 
125.4 
125.4 
125.4 
125.4 
125.4 


$a4535 
.4400 
.4400 
.4300 
.4300 
.4200 
.4400 
.4400 
.4400 
.4400 
.4300 
.4200 
.4800 
.4375 


loao 

97.0 


Feb 


97.0 


Mar 


94.8 


Apr 


94.8 


S5y..:.:.: :.: 


92.6 


June 


97.0 


July 


97.0 


Aug:;;;: 


97.0 


Sept... . 


97.0 


c^::::::::::::::::: 


94.8 


Nov 


92.6 


Dec 


105.8 


Average, 1908 


96.5 



a Average for 1895-1899. 

h Doors: pine, immolded, 2 feet 8 Inches by 6 feet 8 inches, lynches thick. 

c For method of computing relative pride, see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1907, $1.8108. 
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tablb n.— monthly actual and relative prices of commodities 

IN 1908 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)--Contmued. . 
[Average for 1006 computed from quotattona in Table I.] 



Month. 



ATerege, 1800-1899... 

Jan. 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June^ 

July 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov 

j)^ 

Avenge/imS....! . 



Lumber and building materials. 



Maple: hard. 



Price 
perM 
Teet. 



126.5042 
32.fi000 
82.fi000 
32.fi000 
32.6000 
32.fi000 
31.0000 
31.0000 
31.0000 
31.0000 
31.0000 
31.0000 
31.0000 
81.6250 



Relar 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
122.6 
122.6 
122.6 
122.6 
122.6 
117.0 
117.0 
117.0 
117.0 
117.0 
117.0 
117.0 
119.3 



Oak: white, 
plain. 



Price 
perM 
feet. 



$37.4202 
64.0000 

62.0000 
62.0000 
62.0000 
62.0000 
46.6000 
46.6000 
46.6000 
47.6000 
47.6000 
47.6000 
47.6000 
40.2917 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



loao 

144.8 
138.9 
138.9 
138.9 
13a 9 
124.2 
1242 
124.2 
126.9 
126.9 
126.9 
126.9 
131.7 



Oak: white, 
quartered. 



Price 
perM 
Teet. 



$63.6771 
80.0000 
80.0000 
80.0000 
8a 0000 
80.0000 
80.0000 

8a 0000 
8a 0000 
8a 0000 
8a 0000 

80.0000 
82.0000 
8a 1667 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



loao 

140.0 
149.0 
149.0 
149.0 
149.0 
149.0 
149.0 
149.0 
140.0 
149.0 
149.0 
162.8 
149.3 



$aO40O 
.0613 
.0513 
.0618 
.0518 
.0513 
.0513 
.0513 
.0513 
.0513 
.0513 
.0513 
.0513 
.0513 



Oxide of line. 



Price 
pound. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



loao 

128.3 
128.3 
12&3 
128.3 
12&3 
128.3 
12&3 
128.3 
128.3 
128.3 
128.3 
128.3 
128.3 



Pine: white, 
boards. No. 2 
bam (N. Y. 

market). 



Price 
perM 
leet. 



a$17. 1104 
37.7600 
87.7600 
87.7600 
87.7600 
87.7600 
86.2600 
3&2600 
35.2600 
35.2600 
3&2500 
85.2600 
36.2500 
86.3760 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



loao 

ft 197. 4 
M97.4 
6197.4 
6197.4 
6197.4 
6184.4 
6184.4 
6 184.4 
6184.4 
6184.4 
6184.4 
6189.6 
619a8 



Pine: white, 
boards, uppers 
(N.Y. market). 



Month. 



Price 
perM 
feet. 



Average, 1800-1899. . . 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Average, IsioB 



C$46.6542 
98.6000 
98.6000 
96.6000 
98.5000 
98.6000 
95.6000 
95.6000 
95.6000 
93.6000 
03.6000 
03.6000 
03.6000 
96.0633 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
/203.1 
/208.1 
/203.1 
/203.1 
/203.1 
/196.9 
/196.9 
/196.9 
/192.8 
/192.8 
/192.8 
/192.8 
/196.1 



Pine: yellow, 
flo<»1ng. 



Price 
PerM 
feet. 



41.6000 
41.6000 
44.6000 
44.6000 
44.6000 
46.6000 
46.6000 
43.6000 
43.6000 
43.6000 
43.6000 
43.6000 
43.9167 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Pine: yellow, 
sidhg. 



Plate glass: 

polished, 

glasing,area 

8to68q.ft. 



Price 
perM 
feet. 



$18.4646 
30.6000 
30.6000 
30.6000 
30.6000 
30.6000 
30.6000 
30.6000 
30.5000 
30.5000 
30.6000 
30.6000 
30.6000 
3a 6000 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Price 

persq. 

foot. 



100.0 
165.2 
165.2 
165.2 
165.2 
165.2 
165.2 
165.2 
165.2 
165.2 
165.2 
165.2 
165.2 
165.2 



d$0.3630 
.2100 
.2100 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 
.1800 
.2000 
.1733 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
A 7a 6 

6 7a 5 

*63.7 
*63.7 
A53.7 
*53.7 
*63.7 
*53.7 
»53.7 
*53.7 
*60.4 
*67.1 
*68.2 



Plate glass: 

polished, 

glastng, area 

6to 10 sq.ft. 



Price 

persq. 

fbot. 



«$a6190 
.3200 
.3200 
.2600 
.2600 
.2600 
.2600 
.2600 
.2600 
.2600 
.2600 
.2800 
.3000 
.2760 



Rela> 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
<76.4 
<75.4 
<61.3 
<61.3 
<61.3 
<61.3 
<61.3 
<61.3 
<61.3 
<61.3 
<66.0 
<7a7 
<64.8 



aPine: white, boards, No. 2 bam, 1-inoh, 10 inches wide, rough (Buffalo market). 

6 For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1907, $37.4167. 

ePine: white, boards, uppers, 1 inch, 8 inches and up wide, rough (Buffalo market). 

d Plate glass: polished, imsllvered, area 3 to 6 square leet. 

« Plate glass: polished, unsllvered, area 6 to 10 square feet. 

/For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1907, $97.0633. 

9 No relative price computed. For explanation see rage 231. 

* For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1907, $0.23. 

i For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1907, $0.34. 
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Table O.— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
IN 1908 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Continued. 

[ ATerage for 1908 oompated from quotations in Table I.] 



Konth. 



Lumber and building materials. 



Poplar. 



Price 
perH 
feet. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Putty. 



Rosin: common 
togood,strained. 



Price 

per 

pound. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Price 

per 

barreL 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Shingles: cy- 
press. 



Price 
perM. 



Rela^ 
tive 
price. 



Shingles: red 
cedar, random 
width, 16-inoh. 



Price 
perH. 



Rela^ 
tive 
price. 



Average, 1890-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Anr 

iiay 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average, 1906 



$31.3667 
59.5000 
56.5000 
58.5000 
60.0000 
60.0000 
57.0000 
57.0000 
57.0000 
58.5000 
58.5000 
58.5000 
58.5000 
58.2917 



100.0 
189.7 
180.1 
186.5 
191.3 
191.3 
181.7 
181.7 
181.7 
186.5 
186.5 
186.5 
186.5 
185.8 



ia0158 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 



100.0 
75.9 
75.9 
75.9 
75.9 
75.9 
75.9 
76.9 
75.9 
75.9 
75.9 
75.9 
75.9 
75.9 



fl.4399 
3.2000 
4.0000 
3.7600 
3.9000 
3.6000 
2.9500 
3.1500 
3.0000 
2.8000 
2.8800 
2.9000 
3.2500 
8.2817 



100.0 
222.2 
277.8 
260.4 
270.9 
260.0 
204.9 
218.8 
206.3 
194.5 
200.0 
201.4 
225.7 
227.9 



$2.8213 
3.8500 
3.8500 
3.8500 
3.6000 
3.6000 
3.6000 
3.3500 
3.3500 
3.3500 
3.3500 
3.3500 
3.3500 
3.5375 



100.0 
136.5 
136.5 
136.5 
127.6 
127.6 
127.6 
118.7 
118.7 
118.7 
118.7 
118.7 
118.7 
125.4 



013.7434 
2.2500 
2.1600 
2.1000 
2.1000 
1.9000 
1.9600 
1.9600 
1.9500 
2.2000 
1.8500 
1.8500 
1.9000 
2.0125 



100.0 
ft 150.8 
M52.7 
&149.2 
6149.2 
M35.0 
6138.5 
6138.5 
6138.5 
6156.3 
6131.4 
6131.4 
6135.0 
6143.0 



Month. 



Spruce. 



Tar. 



Turpentine: 
spirits of. 



Price Rela- 
perM I tive 
feet. ; price. 



Price 

per 

barrel. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Price 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Window glass: 

American, 

single, firsts, 

6 x8to 10 X 15 

inches. 



Window glass: 

American, 

single, thirds, 

6x8 to 10x16 

inches. 



Price 


Rela- 


Price 


per 50 


tive 


per 60 


sq. feet. 


price. 


sq. feet. 


$2.1514 


100.0 


$1.8190 


2.7200 


126.4 


2.1675 


2.2400 


104.1 


1.7860 


2.5600 


119.0 


2.0400 


2.5600 


119.0 


2.0400 


1.9200 


89.2 


1.5300 


1.9200 


89.2 


1.5300 


1.9200 


89.2 


1.5300 


2.4000 


111.6 


1.9125 


2.5600 


119.0 


2.0400 


2.5600 


119.0 


2.0400 


2.4000 


111.6 


1.9125 


2.6600 


119.0 


2.0400 


2.3600 


109.7 


1.8806 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average, 1890-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov ;. 

Dec 

Average, 1906 



$14.3489 
21.0000 
21.0000 
21.0000 
21.0000 
21.0000 
19.5000 
19.5000 
19.5000 
20.5000 
20.6000 
21.5000 
23.5000 
20.7917 



100.0 
146.4 
146.4 
146.4 
146.4 
146.4 
135.9 
135.9 
135.9 
142.9 
142.9 
149.8 
163.8 
144.9 



$1.2048 

JL 

1.5000 

1.6000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.4000 
1.9000 
1.9000 
1.9000 
1.6000 



100.0 



107.9 
124.5 
132.8 
124.5 
124.5 
124.5 
116.2 
157.7 
157.7 
157.7 
132.8 



$0.3343 
.4350 
.5550 
.5350 
.5650 
.4760 
.4360 
.4200 
.4100 
.3900 
.3900 
.4000 
.4300 
.4633 



100.0 
130.1 
166.0 
160.0 
160.0 
142.1 
130.1 
126.6 
122.6 
116.7 
116.7 
119.7 
128.6 
136.6 



loao 

119.2 
98.1 
112.1 
112.1 
84.1 
84.1 
84.1 
105.1 
112.1 
112.1 
105.1 
112.1 
103.4 



o Shingles: white pine, 18-inch, XXXX. 

6 For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1907, $2.6958. 

c No quotation for month. 
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Table D.— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
IN 1908 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Continued. 

[Average for 1906 computed from quotations in Table I.] 





Drugs and chemicals. 


Month. 


Alcohol: grain. 


Alcohol: wood, 

refined, 95 per 

cent. 


Alum: lump. 


Brimstone: 
crude, sec- 
onds. 


Glycerin: 
refined. 




Price 
gaLton. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
gmon. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per, 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
ton. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1800-1899.. 
Jan 


S2.2405 
2.6300 
2.6300 
2.6300 
2.6300 
2.6300 
2.6300 
2.6300 
2.6300 
2.6500 
2.6500 
2.6500 
2.6500 
2.6367 


100.0 
117.4 
117.4 
117.4 
117.4 
117.4 
117.4 
117.4 
117.4 
118.3 
118.3 
118.3 
118.3 
117.7 


10.9539 
.3900 
.3900 
.3900 
.3900 

.4100 
.4600 
.4600 
.4600 
.4500 
.4700 
.4700 
.4275 


100.0 
40.9 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
43.0 
48.2 
48.2 
48.2 
47.2 
40.3 
40.3 
44.8 


ia0167 
.0176 
.0175 
.0176 
.0175 
.0176 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175 
.0176 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175 


100.0 120.6068 
104.8 19.5000 
104.8 22.0000 
104.8 22.0000 
104.8 22.0000 
104.8 22.0000 
104.8 22.0000 
104.8 22.0000 
104.8 22.0000 
104.8 22.0000 
104.8 22.0000 
104.8 22.0000 
104.8 22.0000 
104.8 21.7917 


100.0 
94.2 
106.3 
106.3 
106.3 
106.3 
106.3 
106.3 
106.3 
106.3 
106.3 
106.3 
106.3 
105.3 


10.1399 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 
.1550 
.1425 
.1375 
.1360 
.1350 
.1450 
.1460 
.1600 
.1650 
.1492 


100.0 
114.4 


Feb 


114.4 


Mar 


114.4 


Anr 


110.8 


fiay...:;:::::::.:::: 


101.0 


June 


96.8 


July 


96.6 


Aug 


96.6 


Seot 


108.6 


oS:..:::::::::::::: 


103.6 


Nov 


107.2 


Deo 


117.9 


Average, 1908 


106.6 




Drugs and chemicals. 


ing goods. 


Month. 


Muriatic add: 
20«. 


Opium: 
ral,in( 


natu- 
jases. 


Quinine: 
American. 


Sulphuric 
acid: 66*. 


Earthenware: 
plates, cream- 
colored. 




Price 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

ounce. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

noBftii. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Jan 


$0.0104 
.0135 
.0185 
.0135 
.0185 
.0135 
.0185 
.0135 
.0135 
.0135 
.0135 
.0135 
.0135 
.0135 


100.0 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 


12.3602 
5.0000 
4.5500 
4.5000 

4.3750 
4.5500 
4.5000 
5.7500 
5.5000 
5.0000 
4.5000 
4.3000 
4.0500 
4.7146 


100.0 
211.8 
192.8 
190.7 
185.4 
192.8 
190.7 
243.6 
233.0 
211.8 
190.7 
182.2 

in.6 

199.8 


10.2460 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 
.1500 
.1500 
.1500 
.1500 
.1567 


loao 

65.0 
05.0 
65.0 
65.0 
65.0 
65.0 
65.0 
65.0 
61.0 
61.0 
61.0 
61.0 
63.7 


10.0060 
.0100 
.0110 
.0110 
.0110 
.0090 
-.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0102 


100.0 
112.4 
123.6 
123.6 
123.6 
101.1 
112.4 
112.4 
112.4 
112.4 
112.4 
112.4 
112.4 
114.6 


10.4136 
.4300 
.4300 
.4300 
.4300 
.4300 
.4300 
.4300 
.4300 
.4300 
.4300 
.4300 
.4300 
.4300 


100.0 
104.0 


Feb 

Mar 


104.0 
104.0 


Apr 


104.0 


^yV..: ::::::...: 


104.0 


Innft 


104.0 


July 


104.0 


Aug 


104.0 


Sept 


104.0 


ckjt....:.: :.. 


104.0 


Nov 

Dee 


104.0 
104.0 


Average, 1908 


104.0 
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Table O.— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
IN 1908 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Continued. 

[Average for 1908 computed from quotations in Table I.] 





House furnishing goods. 




Earthenware: 

plates, white 

granite. 


Earthenware: 

teacups and 

saucers, white 

granite. 


Furniture: 

bedroom sets, 

hardwood. 


Furniture: 
chairs, bed- 
room, maple. 


Fumitore: 
chairs, 
kitchen. 


Konth. 


Price 
doten. 


Rela- 
tive 


Price 
per 

gross (6 
dosen 
cups 
and 6 
dosen 

saucers). 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
ptf 
set. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

docen. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
doten. 


Relft- 
tlve 
price. 


Jan 


10.4479 
.4586 
.4586 
.4586 
.4586 
.4586 
.4586 
.4586 
.4586 
.4586 
.4586 
.4586 
.4586 
.4586 


100.0 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 


$3.4292 
3.3860 
3.3869 
8.3869 
8.3869 
8.3869 
3.3869 
3.3869 
3.3860 
3.3869 
8.3869 
3.3869 
3.3869 
3.3869 


100.0 
98.8 
96.8 
98.8 
98.8 
98.8 
98.8 
98.8 
98.8 
98.8 
98.8 
98.8 
98.8 
98.8 


a$10.555 
11.250 
11.250 
11.250 
11.250 
11.250 
11.250 
10.760 
10.750 
10.750 
10.750 
10.760 
10.760 
11.000 


100.0 
M87.4 
M87.4 
6137.4 
M37.4 
M37.4 
M37.4 
M31.3 
M31. 3 
M31.3 
blZl. 3 
M31.3 
n31.3 
bl34.3 


$6,195 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
9.000 
9.000 
9.000 
9.000 
9.000 
9.000 
9.000 
9.417 


100.0 
161.4 
161.4 
161.4 
161.4 
161.4 
145.3 
145.3 
145.3 
145.3 
145.3 
145.3 
145.3 
162.0 


$3.8255 
6.0000 
6.0000 
6.0000 
6.0000 
6.0000 
6.0000 
6.0000 
6.0000 
6.0000 
6.0000 
6.0000 
6.0000 
6.0000 


100.0 
166.8 


Feb 


156.8 


Mar 


166.8 


Apr 


166.8 


fiay.. ...;::.. :..:.. 


166.8 


June 


166.8 


July 


156.8 


Aug 


156.8 


Sept 


156.8 


^t....::: 


156.8 


Nov 


156.8 


Dec 


156.8 


Average, 1908 


156.8 


Month. 


Furniture! 
tables, kitchen. 


Glassware: 
nappies, 4-lnch. 


Glassware: 
Ditchers, J-gal- 
lon, common. 


Glassware: 

tumblers, 1- 

pint, common. 


Table cutlery: 
carvers, stag 


Price 

per 

dosen. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

dozen. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
dozen. 


Relar 
tlve 
price. 


Price 
dozen. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
per 
pair. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890-1890*... 
Jan 


$14,435 
18.000 
18.000 
18.000 

laooo 

18.000 
18.000 
18.000 
18.000 
18.000 
18.000 
18.000 
18.000 
18.000 


100.0 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 


$0,112 
.130 
.130 
.130 
.130 
.130 
.130 
.130 
.110 
.110 
.110 
.110 
.110 
.122 


100.0 
116.1 
116.1 
116.1 
116.1 
116.1 
116.1 
116.1 
98.2 
98.2 
98.2 
98.2 
98.2 
108.9 


$1. 175 

1.060 

1.060 

1.060 

1.060 

1.060 

1.060 

1.060 

.840 

.840 

.840 

.840 

.840 

.963 


100.0 
89.4 
89.4 
89.4 
89.4 
89.4 
89.4 
89.4 
71.6 
71.6 
71.6 
71.6 
71.5 
82.0 


$ai776 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 
.1600 
.1500 
.1200 
.1200 
.1200 
.1200 
.1200 
.1200 
.1200 
.1326 


100.0 
84.5 
84.6 
84.5 
84.5 
84.6 
67.6 
67.6 
67.6 
67.6 
67.6 
67.6 
67.6 
74.6 


$0.80 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.76 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.76 


100.0 
93.8 


Feb 


93.8 


Mar 


93.8 


Apr 


93.8 


May...::::: ::.::: 


93.8 


JUIIA 


93.8 


July 


03.8 


Aug 


03.8 


Sept 


03.8 


Oct.....:::::.: 


93.8 


Nov 


03.8 


Dec 


93.8 


Average, 1908 


93.8 



a Furniture: bedroom sets, ash. 

h For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1907, $11.26. 
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Table U.— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OP COMMODITIES 
IN 1908 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Continued. 

[Average for 1908 oomputed from quotations in Table I.] 







Miscellaneous. 


Month. 


Table cutlery: 
knives and forks, 
oooobolo handles. 


Wooden ware: 
palb, oak grained. 


Wooden ware: 
tubs, oak-grained. 


Cotton-seed meal. 




Price per 
gross. 


Belative 
price. 


Price per 
dozen. 


Relative 
price. 


Price per 
nest Of 3. 


Relative 
price. 


Priceper 

tonofioOO 

lbs. 


Relative 
price. 


Average, 1890-1809... 
Jan 


16.0600 
5.5000 
5.5000 
5.5000 
5.5000 
5.5000 
5.5000 
5.5000 
5.5000 
5.5000 
5.5000 
5.0000 
5.0000 
5.4167 


90.8 
90.8 
90.8 
90.8 
90.8 
90.8 
90.8 
90.8 
90.8 
82.5 
82.5 
89.4 


$1.2988 
2.1000 
2.1000 
2.1000 
2.1000 
2.1000 
2.1000 
2.1000 
2.1000 
2.1000 
2.1000 
2.1000 
2.1000 
2.1000 


loao 

161.7 
161.7 
161.7 
161.7 
161.7 
161.7 
161.7 
161.7 
161.7 
161.7 
161.7 
161.7 
161.7 


$1.3471 
1.6500 
1.6500 
1.6500 
1.6600 
1.6500 
1.6500 
1.6500 
1.6600 
1.6600 
1.6600 
1.6600 
1.6600 
1.6500 


100.0 
122.5 
122.5 
122.5 
122.5 
122.5 
122.5 
122.5 
122.5 
122.5 
122.5 
122.5 
122.5 
122.5 


$21.9626 
28.6000 
28.6000 
28.1000 
29.1000 
29.6000 
29.6000 
29.6000 
29.6000 
30.6000 
29.6000 
80.1000 
29.6000 
29.3917 


100.0 
130.2 


Feb 


130.2 


Mar 


127.9 


Aur 


132.5 


fi^..:::::::::::::: 


134.8 


June . -r , , . , ^ . , , 


134.8 


July 


134.8 


Aug 


134.8 


Sept 


139.3 


^... :........:. 


134.8 


Nov 


137.1 


Dec 


134.8 


Average, 1908 


133.8 




Miscellaneous. 


Konttu 


Cotton-seed oU: 
prime. 


Jute: ra 

double ti 

shipm 


w,M. 
iangle, 
ent. 


Malt: western made. 


Paper: 


news. 




Price per 
gallon. 


Relative 
price. 


Price per 
pound. 


Relative 
price. 


Price per 
busheL 


Relative 
price. 


Priceper 
pound. 


Relative 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899... 
Jan 


10.3044 
.3760 
.4050 
.3700 
.4200 
.4350 
.4775 
.4700 
.4275 
.3725 
.4000 
.3725 
.3825 
.4090 


100.0 
123.2 
133.0 
121.6 
138.0 
142.9 
166.9 
154.4 
140.4 
122.4 
131.4 
122.4 
125.7 
134.4 


a|0.0359 
.0375 
.0325 
.0325 
.0350 
.0388 
.0375 
.0388 
.0425 
.0413 
.0400 
.0350 

.mn 

.0370 


100.0 
M42.8 
M23.3 
M23.8 
6132.8 
6 147. 2 
6 142.3 
6 147. 2 
M61.3 
6156.7 
6151.8 
6132.8 
6123.3 
6140.4 


$0.7029 

1.2100 

1.1760 

1.1750 

1.0400 

1.0000 

.8260 

.8600 

.8600 

.8100 

.7600 

.7600 

.7350 

.9326 


100.0 
172.1 
167.2 
167.2 
148.0 
142.3 
117.4 
120.9 
120.9 
115.2 
108.1 
108.1 
104.6 
132.7 


$0.0299 
.0265 
.0265 
.0263 
.0265 
.0265 
.0265 
.0265 
.0233 
.0233 
.0233 
.0210 
.0208 
.0248 


100.0 
88.6 


Feb 


88.6 


Mar 


88.0 


Adf 


88.6 


MSy..:.:::::::::::: 


88.6 


June . T ...-.- - 


88.6 


July 


88.6 


Aug 


77.9 


Sept 


77.9 


^t..... :..!:! 


77.9 


Nov 


70.2 


Dec 


69.6 


Average, 1908 


82.9 



a Jute: raw, spot quotations. 

6 For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1907, $0.0486. 
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Table n.— MONTHLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
IN 1908 AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 1890-1899)— Concluded. 

[Avenge Cor 1908 oompated from quotations In Table L] 



Month. 



ICisoeUaneous. 



Paper: wrapping. 



-: wrappb 



Price per 
pound. 



Belative 
price. 



Proof spirits. 



Price per 
gallon. 



Relative 
price. 



Rope: manlla, 
baseslses. 



Price per 
pound. 



Relattve 
price. 



Robber: Para 
Island. 



Price per 
pound. 



Relative 
price. 



Average, 1890-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov ; 

Deo 

Average, 1906 



ia0563 
.0625 
.0625 
.0626 
.0613 
.0513 
.0613 
.0613 
.0475 
.0475 
.0475 
.0476 
.0475 
.0500 



loao 

94.9 
94.9 
94.9 
92.8 
92.8 
92.8 
92.8 
85.9 
85.9 
85.9 
85.9 
85.9 
9a4 



$1.1^ 
1.3600 
1.3600 
1.3600 
1.3600 
1.3500 
1.8500 
1.3500 
L3500 
1.3660 
L3700 
1.3700 
L370O 
1.3666 



loao 

117.4 
117.4 
117.4 
117.4 
U7.4 
117.4 
117.4 
117.4 
U8.8 
119.1 
U9.1 
119.1 
118.0 



ia0934 
.1160 
.1150 
-.1125 
.1063 
.1063 
.1013 
.1000 
.0975 
.0960 
.0900 
.0900 
.0688 
.1016 



loao 

123.1 
128.1 
12a4 
113.8 
113.8 
10&6 
107.1 
104.4 
10L7 
96.4 
96.4 
95.1 
10&7 



lasooz 

.7650 
.7125 
.6960 
.7625 
.8060 
.8750 
.8850 
.8660 
.9050 
.9650 
L0600 
1.1850 
.8706 



loao 

96.6 
89.0 
86.8 
94.0 

loas 

109.3 

lias 

106.8 
113.0 
120L5 
131.1 
148.0 
106.8 



Month. 



Soap: castile, 
mottled, pure. 



Price per 
pound. 



Relative 
price. 



Starch: laundry. 



Price per 
pound. 



Relative 
price. 



Tobacco: plug. 



Price per 
pound. 



Relattve 
price. 



Tobacco: smoking, 

granulated, seal of 

N.d 



Price per 
pound. 



Relative 
price. 



Average, 1890-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average, 1906 



ia0669 
.0700 
.0700 
.0700 
.0700 
.0700 
.0700 
.0700 
.0700 
.0700 
.0700 
.0700 
.0700 
.0700 



loao 

123.0 
123.0 
123.0 
123.0 
123.0 
123.0 
123.0 
123.0 
123.0 
123.0 
123.0 
123.0 
123.0 



ia0348 
.0425 
.0425 
.0425 
.0^ 
.0426 
.0425 
.0426 
.0426 
.0450 
.0460 
.0450 
.0450 
.0433 



loao 

122.1 
122.1 
122.1 
122.1 
122.1 
122.1 
122.1 
122.1 
129.3 
129.3 
129.3 
129.3 
124.4 



ia3962 
.4700 
.4700 
.4700 
.4700 
.4700 
.4700 
.4700 
.4700 
.4700 
.4700 
.4700 
.4700 
.4700 



loao 

118.6 
11&6 
11&6 
11&6 
11&6 
118.6 
11&6 
11&6 
118.6 
118.6 
11&6 
118.6 
118.6 



ia5090 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 



100.0 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
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Tablb in.— monthly relative prices of commodities in 1908. 



[For ezidanatlon and discussion of this table, see 
a more detailed description of the articles, see 
prioe for the year shown in Table I. ] 



231 to 239. Average price for 1890-1800-100.0. For 
lie I. Relative price fbr 1906 computed from average 





Farm products. 










Grain. 








Hides: 




Month. 


Cotton: 
up- 


Flax- 












Hay: 

timo* 

thy 

No.L 


sss: 


Hops: 














New 




land. 


seed: 


Bar- 






Rye: 
No. 2 
cash. 


Wheat: 




packers, 


York 




mid- 


No. 1. 


ley: by 


Com: 


Oats: 


regular 


Aver- 


heavy 


State, 




dling. 




sam- 


cash. 


cash. 


grades. 


age. 


native 


choice. 








ple. 






cash. 






steers. 




Jan 


150.4 


104.2 


219.7 


156.3 


187.9 


158.9 


131.7 


17a 


126.2 


119.1 


87.6 


Feb.... 


149.1 


102.6 


197.1 


152.0 


188.2 


166.1 


123.8 


162.4 


130.0 


lia7 


87.6 


Mar.... 


142.0 


102.9 


196.6 


167.1 


197.8 


15L9 


126.8 


167.4 


133.7 


100.7 


76.2 


^^•.•.:: 


129.0 


101.5 


182.8 


175.4 


195.1 


148.2 


124.6 


164.9 


133.0 


112.1 


64.9 


141.2 


104.7 


150.1 


196.2 


20a3 


164.0 


135.8 


17a 6 


134.2 


126.4 


64.9 


June.... 


149.3 


106.7 


132.6 


184.4 


190.0 


147.4 


127.6 


167.7 


107.4 


141.4 


64.9 


July.... 


144.9 


106.2 


151.3 


196.2 


206.3 


143.7 


12a6 


168.9 


106.1 


160.1 


6a8 


Aug.... 


133.8 


110.3 


145.0 


206.4 


179.1 


147.1 


13a 3 


163.2 


107.9 


166.8 


42.3 


Sept.... 


120.1 


110.5 


142.0 


209.3 


182.5 


143.9 


132.7 


163.9 


104.0 


168.1 


36.7 


Oc^ 


118.7 


106.9 


133.2 


193.4 


214.8 


141.9 


136.2 


164.9 


100.1 


167.0 


76.2 


Nov.... 


121.3 


110.9 


139.0 


167.7 


220.7 


141.6 


138.8 


162.3 


116.8 


168.7 


76.2 


Deo 


119.2 


126.2 


139.2 


155.4 


184.3 


143.3 


140.8 


164.1 


115.0 


17a 8 


76.2 


1906.... 


134.8 


106.0 


161.8 


179.9 


189.5 


148.0 


131.8 


163.0 


118.3 


142.6 


67.1 




Livestock. 






CaUle. 


Hogs. 


Sheep. 




Aver- 


Month. 














Weth- 


Weth- 




Aver- 


form 




Steers: 


Steers: 


Aver- 
age. 






Aver, 
age. 


era, 


ers, 


Averw 


age, (a) 


uots.(6) 




choice 


good to 


Heavy. 


Light. 


good 


plain 


age. 








to extra. 


choice. 






to 


to 






















fancy. 


choice. 








Jan 


111.0 


111.3 


111.2 


101.1 


98.3 


99.7 


117.1 


117.2 


117.2 


in. 7 


129.8 


Feb 


106.7 


111.9 


lia3 


98.7 


96.8 


97.8 


12a 8 


120.8 


120.8 


113.1 


128.8 


Mar.... 


121.0 


126.6 


123.9 


Iia4 


IILO 


112.3 


140.1 


138.8 


130.6 


124.8 


134.2 


^p;.:: 


128.6 


13a 9 


129.8 


131.9 


129.5 


130.7 


137.3 


134.4 


136.9 


129.8 


136.0 


13a 5 


132.3 


131.4 


125.0 


123.3 


124.2 


i2ao 


119.6 


119.9 


124.7 


134.9 


June 


143.6 


140.5 


142.0 


133.2 


13a 3 


131.8 


107.4 


103.6 


106.6 


125.6 


132.8 


July.... 


137.1 


131.5 


134.3 


150.9 


146.8 


148.8 


99.8 


94.1 


96.9 


126.2 


1310 


Aug.... 


130.3 


127.0 


128.7 


152.8 


149.1 


150.9 


99.0 


96.3 


97.2 


124.2 


133.8 


Sept.... 


127.1 


124.1 


125.6 


161.3 


167.8 


160.6 


94.8 


92.1 


9a5 


124.5 


132.7 


0& 


125.0 


120.1 


122.6 


139.2 


132.6 


136.0 


102.2 


99.0 


100.6 


119.4 


133.9 


Nov.... 


132.7 


126.7 


129.7 


135.6 


128.3 


132.0 


101.1 


97.2 


99.2 


120.0 


133.6 


Deo 


138.2 


133.6 


135.9 


131.6 


123.7 


127.7 


107.9 


104.4 


106.2 


122.4 


136.2 


1908.... 


128.1 


126.7 


127.4 


131.4 


127.5 


129.6 


112.3 


109.6 


111.0 


122.3 


133.1 



a Including horses and mules, see explanation, page 231. 

^ Including horses, mules, poultry, and tobacco, see explanation, page 231. 
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BULLETIN OF THE BUBEAU OF LABOB. 



Table m.— MONTHLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 19(»- 

Contmued. 

[A veragepricefor 1800-1899—100.00. Relative price for 1908oompated from average price for the year shown 

in Table I.] 





Food, etc 




Beans: 


Bread. 


Month. 


Crackers. 


Loaf. 




















choice. 








Washing- 


Home- 
made 
(N.Y. 
market). 


Vienna 




Avenge. 






Oyster. 


Soda. 


Average. 


ton 


(N.Y. 


Average. 
















market 


market). 








Jan 


137.0 


133.7 


9a5 


112.1 


loao 


126.2 


117.3 


114.5 




113.6 


Feb.... 


135.6 


133.7 


9a5 


.112.1 


loao 


126.2 


117.3 


114.6 




113.6 


Mar.... 


130.2 


133.7 


9a5 


112.1 


loao 


126.2 


117.3 


114.5 




113.0 


i^r-:::. 


134.7 


133.7 


9a5 


112.1 


100.6 


126.2 


117.3 


114.5 




uao 


131.7 


133.7 


90.6 


112.1 


100.6 


126.2 


117.3 


114.6 




113.6 


Jane.... 


145.2 


133.7 


9a5 


112.1 


100.6 


126.2 


117.8 


114.5 




113.0 


July..-. 


142.2 


133.7 


9a6 


112.1 


loao 


126.2 


117.3 


114.6 




113.6 


Aug.... 


142.2 


133.7 


9a5 


112.1 


100.6 


126.2 


117.8 


114.5 




113.6 


Sept.... 


142.2 


133.7 


90.6 


112.1 


loao 


126.2 


117.3 


114.6 




113.6 


Oc^ 


140.7 


133.7 


90.6 


112.1 


loao 


126.2 


117.3 


114.6 




113.6 


Nov.... 


138.5 


133.7 


90.5 


112.1 


100.6 


126.2 


117.3 


114.5 




113.6 


Deo.... 


137.7 


133.7 


9a6 


112.1 


100.6 


126.2 


117.3 


114.5 




iia6 


1906.... 


138.0 


133.7 


90.5 


112.1 


loao 


126.2 


117.3 


114.6 




iia6 




Batter. 






Eggs: 


Fish. 


















Month. 


Cream- 

(Blgln 
mar- 


Cream- 
exoa 


Dairy, 

New 


Aver- 


Cheese: 

N.Y., 

fuU 


Coffee: 


new- 
laid, 
fancy, 


Cod, 
dry, 


Her- 
ring, 
large, 


Mack- 
erel, 
salt, 
large 
No. 38. 


Salmon, 


Aver- 




(N.Y. 
mar- 


York 
State. 


age. 






by. 


bank, 
large. 


Nova 
Scotia 


canned. 


age. 




ket). 


ket). 














split. 






Jan.... 


140.6 


138.5 


140.8 


140.0 


150.6 


46.2 


164.8 


132.1 


163.8 


99.1 


135.8 


133.6 


Feb.... 


150.4 


146.1 


«140.8 


145.0 


150.6 


48.1 


141.4 


132.1 


163.8 


96.5 


136.8 


132.4 


Mar.... 


185.9 


127.1 


O140.8 


134.6 


150.6 


48.1 


108.3 


132.1 


163.8 


88.6 


130.7 


128.7 


iiSV.;.: 


131.0 


126.6 


133.0 


130.5 


150.1 


46.2 


02.4 


134.3 


163.8 


88.6 


130.7 


129.2 


109.4 


103.8 


112.4 


108.6 


146.9 


46.2 


05.8 


129.8 


163.8 


81.4 


130.7 


126.8 


June... 


106.0 


102.8 


112.2 


107.0 


128.2 


49.0 


104.7 


129.8 


163.8 


77.8 


130.7 


124.7 


July.... 


101.4 


99.4 


106.9 


102.6 


113.4 


48.6 


121.0 


129.8 


163.8 


74.3 


130.7 


123.6 


Aug.... 


103.2 


112.8 


105.3 


107.2 


117.6 


47.6 


128.6 


129.8 


168.2 


74.3 


130.7 


122.4 


Sept... 


110.0 


106.8 


109.9 


109.0 


122.6 


46.2 


144.7 


129.8 


158.2 


72.6 


130.7 


12L8 


Ocl... 


126.7 


119.9 


126.0 


124.2 


126.6 


48.1 


176.1 


129.8 


158.2 


70.8 


130.7 


121. S 


Nov.... 


185.5 


129.3 


136.8 


133.0 


132.7 


49.6 


211.4 


129.8 


146.9 


70.8 


123.0 


117.1 


Dec-... 


141.7 


139.8 


143.8 


141.8 


141.8 


50.0 


223.1 


129.8 


152.6 


70.8 


123.0 


118.2 


1908.... 


124.1 


120.9 


121.0 


122.1 


138.2 


47.8 


142.0 


130.7 


160.1 


80.4 


130.4 


124.9 




Flour. 


Fruit 


Month. 


Buck- 
wheat 


Rye, 


Wheat. 


Average. 


Apples, 
evapo- 
rated; 
choice. 


Cui 
ba 


rrants, 




Spring 
patents. 


Winter 
straights. 


Average. 


in 
rrels. 


Jan.... 


157.0 


154.5 


130.3 


118.3 


124.3 


140.1 


118.1. 




176.8 


Feb.... 


154.4 


152.2 


124.9 


112.8 


118.9 


136.9 


112.2 




170.1 


Mar.... 


180.2 


152.2 


126.0 


113.8 


119.9 


142.4 


107.8 




168.6 


^V.v.: 


a 180. 2 


146.2 


120.6 


109.4 


116.0 


138.4 


106.3 




168.4 


O180.2 


144.7 


126.1 


112.6 


118.8 


140.1 


98.9 




166.8 


June... 


O180.2 


147.0 


122.2 


108.7 


115.4 


138.8 


106.3 




156.8 


July.... 


O180.2 


141.7 


125.4 


104.5 


114.7 


137.2 


100.4 




166.8 


Aug.... 


O180.2 


130.4 


130.3 


104.0 


116.8 


135.0 


100.4 




166.8 


Sept. . . 


O180.2 


135.7 


128.8 


107.8 


118.1 


137.8 


07.4 




171.7 


Oct.... 


164.7 


131.9 


125.5 


111.8 


118.6 


133.7 


04.6 




165.1 


Nov.... 


145.4 


126.1 


126.1 


116.2 


121.2 


129.2 


00.1 




158.4 


Dec.... 


135.1 


162.2 


127.8 


118.6 


123.2 


133.9 


00.1 




158.4 


1908.... 


156.1 


142.8 


126.1 


111.6 


118.8 


134.2 


101.9 




162.4 



o Nominal price, see explanation on page 232 . ^-^ j 
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Table HI.— MONTHLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— 

Continued. 

[Average price for 1890-1890— 100.0. Relative price for 1906 computed from average price for the year shown 

In Table L] 





Food, etc. 


Month. 


FrulL 


Glaoo8e.(a) 


Lard: 

prime, 

contract. 


Mea]:oom. 




Prunes, 
CaUfomia, 
In boxes. 


Raisins, 

CaUfomia, 

Londcm 

layer. 


Average. 


Fine 
white. 


Fine 
yellow. 


Average. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

fc- 

June.... 

July 

Aug 

Nov 

Dec 

1908 


88.9 
87.2 
79.2 
74.8 
74.8 
74.8 
60.5 
69.5 
79.2 
79.2 
79.2 
72.7 
77.8 


120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
128.3 
123.3 
6128.3 
fcl23.3 
120.6 


131.0 
127.5 
122.0 
118.9 
116.4 
118.6 
115.0 
116.0 
121.2 
119.2 
116.8 
114.8 
119.5 


174.9 
177.7 
177.7 
177.7 
174.9 
174.9 
174.9 
189.0 
203.1 
203.1 
203.1 
203.1 
186.2 


124.5 
115.4 
123.2 
129.4 
131.7 
137.0 
146.6 
147.6 
169.0 
152.9 
148.8 
146.9 
138.8 


140.7 
140.7 
143.0 
152.6 
143.0 
167.4 
166.0 
169.7 
169.3 
162.1 
164.5 
159.7 
164.0 


146.0 
145.0 
147.5 
157.3 
147.5 
162.3 
160.8 
164.7 
174.6 
167.2 
169.6 
164.7 
158.8 


142.9 
142.9 
145.8 
155.0 
145.3 
150.8 
157.4 
162.8 
171.9 
164.7 
167.1 
162.3 
166.4 




Meat. 




Beef. 


Pork. 


Mutton, 
dressed. 




Month. 


Fiesh, 

native 

sides 

and 

carcass. 

(«) 


Salt, 
extra 
mess. 


Salt, 
hams, 
west- 
em. 


Aver- 
age, (c) 


Bacon, 
short 
clear 
sides. 


Bacon, 

short 

rib 

sides. 


I 

SI 


lams, 
Doked. 


Salt, 
mess, 
old to 
new. 


Aver- 
age. 


Avei^ 
age.(e) 


Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

p-v. 

June.... 
July.... 
Aug..:. 

^*;::: 

Nov.... 
Dec.... 
1908.... 


117.0 
117.0 
119.6 
135.4 
139.1 
142.3 
130.4 
128.3 
126.2 
128.1 
129.0 
133.7 
129.6 


133.3 
130.2 
140.3 
162.2 
171.5 
177.0 
182.8 
184.0 
184.0 
176.5 
166.3 
166.3 
164.5 


141.0 
141.0 
145.9 
149.2 
140.2 
153.1 
160.3 
160.3 
165.8 
166.8 
166.5 
160.3 
153.2 


130.6 
120.7 
134.9 
150.0 
164.6 
158.5 
160.0 
164.2 
164.8 
153.4 
148.7 
150.2 
148.2 


116.7 
106.5 
110.7 
116.7 
117.6 
125.8 
142.2 
147.3 
162.1 
160.0 
154.2 
140.3 
133.5 


115.9 
106.3 
110.4 
116.8 
118.1 
125.6 
142.1 
147.3 
160.2 
169.0 
152.7 
137.0 
132.6 


101.3 
97.2 
99.6 
108.6 
109.3 
118,7 
131.8 
131.2 
129.6 
126.4 
114.0 
105.7 
114.3 


127.9 
121.4 
126.7 
128.9 
128.9 
134.3 
151.0 
149.4 
148.6 
146.6 
140.8 
142.7 
137.3 


115.2 
107.7 
111.4 
117.6 
118.4 
126.1 
141.8 
143.8 
160.1 
147.8 
140.3 
131.1 
129.3 


117.8 
122.7 
143.9 
160.0 
136.7 
123.3 
107.8 
105 3 
87.5 
92.8 
89.5 
96.8 
114.5 


128.8 
120.8 
127.5 
137.9 
138.6 
142.0 
147.3 
146.1 
146.5 
144.8 
139.1 
136.8 
137.4 




Milk: 
fiesh. 


Molasses: 
New Or- 
leans, 
open 
kettle. 


Rice: 
domes- 
tic, 
choice. 


Salt: 
Amer- 
ican. 

• 


Soda: bi- 
carbon- 
ate of, 
Ameri- 
can. 


Spices: 
pore. 


Starch 
pure 
com. 


Sugar. 


Month. 


89»fftlr 
refin- 
ing. 


96' cen- 
trifu- 
gal. 


Granu- 
lated. 


■ Aver- 
age. 


Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

June.... 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec.... 
1906.... 


156.9 
147.1 
137.8 
122.7 
102.7 
88.2 
08.0 
117.6 
122.7 
147.1 
150.2 
166.9 
129.0 


120.6 
120.6 
111.1 
111.1 
111.1 
111.1 
111.1 
111.1 
111.1 
111.1 
111.1 
111.1 
112.7 


110.3 
110.8 
110.3 
110.3 
110.3 
110.3 
112.5 
116.9 
115.9 
110.3 
109.3 
109.3 
111.2 


109.6 
107.9 
106.1 
105.1 

ioa8 

100.8 
110.2 
117.1 
120.7 
120.7 
120.7 
120.7 
11L5 


62.2 
62.2 
55.0 
66.0 
66.0 
65.0 
47.8 
47.8 
47.8 
47.8 
47.8 
47.8 
52.6 


111.9 

105.2 

106.2 

101.9 

95.2 

95.2 

89.3 

91.9 

95.2 

88.6 

8L8 

84.2 

95.5 


109.6 
109.5 
109.5 
109.6 
109.5 
109.5 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
104.9 


98.6 
95.5 
106.1 
114.7 
112.1 
112.7 
112.7 
103.8 
101.6 
102.6 
101.3 
96.5 
104.9 


99.6 
96.8 
106.1 
113.7 
111.8 
111.9 
111.9 
104.6 
102.0 
103.1 
101.9 
97.6 
105.0 


99.6 
98.4 
105.2 
112.3 
111.3 
110.5 
110.6 
106.2 
104.7 
102.6 
97.6 
96.0 
104.6 


99.8 
96.8 
105.8 
113.6 
111.6 
111.7 
111.7 
104.5 
102.7 
102.8 
100.8 
96.7 
104.8 



a Average for 1893-1899-100.0. 

b Nominal price, see explanation on page 232. 

e Including carcass beer, native steers (Chicago market). 



See explanation,^^age^231. 
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Table ID.— MONTHLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— 

Continued. 

[Avenge price for 1880-1899—100.0. Relative price for 1908oomputed from avenge price far the year shown 

in Table L] 





Food, etc. 


Cloths and clothing. 






Tea: 


Vegetables, fresh. 


Vine- 

Mon- 
arch. 


Aver- 


Bags: 


Blankets. 


Month. 










10-4,2 






Tallow. 


For- 
fine. 


Onions. 


Pota. 

toes, 
white, 
choioe 


Aver- 
age.(«) 


etc (6) 


2bu., 
Amoa- 
keag. 


11-4,6 
pounds 

to the 
pair. aU 


pounds 
to the 


Aver- 
age. 










to fancy. 










wool. 


aU cot- 
ton. 




Jan 


136.4 


81.0 


103.0 


119.4 


102.7 


121.8 


120.6 


139.4 


113.1 


139.1 


125.9 


Feb.... 


120.7 


81.0 


125.0 


135.5 


115.7 


121.8 


119.8 


150.1 


113.1 


139.1 


125.9 


Mar.... 


119.1 


81.0 


161.8 


136.2 


122.5 


121.8 


120.2 


132.2 


113.1 


139.1 


126.9 


^'vv.:: 


124.4 


81.0 


C161.8 


136.0 


123.1 


121.8 


121.3 


132.2 


113.1 


136.0 


124.1 


124.4 


72.2 


C161.8 


132.2 


114.3 


121.8 


118.2 


132.2 


113.1 


135.0 


124.1 


June 


123.7 


72.2 


C161.8 


193.3 


135.1 


121.8 


120.3 


132.2 


113.1 


136.0 


124.1 


July.... 


126.0 


72.2 


c 161. 8 


184.9 


132.2 


128.6 


120.2 


132.2 


113.1 


136.0 


124.1 


Aug.... 


124.6 


72.2 


C161.8 


162.6 


121.2 


128.6 


120.0 


132.2 


113.1 


135.0 


124.1 


Sept.... 


129.4 


72.2 


80.9 


138.6 


122.9 


128.6 


121.9 


132.2 


113.1 


136.0 


124.1 


Oct 


137.9 


72.2 


80.9 


122.8 


123.0 


128.6 


122.6 


132.2 


113.1 


135.0 


124.1 


Nov.... 


133.6 


72.2 


66.2 


129.2 


124.9 


128.6 


121.9 


132.2 


113.1 


135.0 


124.1 


Dec.... 


130.6 


72.2 


110.3 


134-7 


162.4 


121.8 


124.4 


132.2 


113.1 


135.0 


124.1 


1908.... 


126.7 


76.1 


104.0 


142.6 


124.8 


124.6 


120.6 


134.3 


113.1 


136.1 


124.6 





Cloths and clothing. 




Boots and shoes. 


Broad- 

cloths: 

first 

64-inch, 
XXX 
wool. 


Calico: 
Ameri- 
can 
stand- 
ard 


Carpets. 


Month. 


Men's 
bro- 
gans, 
split. 


Men's 
vicicair 

shoes, 
Bhicher 
bal.,vici 
calf top, 


Men's 
vicikid 
shoes, 
Good- 
year 
welt. 


Wom- 
en's 
soUd 
grain 
shoes. 


Aver- 
age. 


Brussels, 
6-trame, 
Bigelow. 


Ingrain, 


Wilton, 
6-fnme, 
Bigelow. 


Aver- 
age. 


Jan..... 
Feb.... 
Mar.... 

p:.v. 

June.... 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 

Dec 

1908.... 


116.2 
111.2 
108.7 
108.7 
111.2 
113.7 
113.7 
116.2 
116.2 
118,8 
121.3 
12L3 
114.8 


109.0 
109.0 
109.0 
109.0 
109.0 
109.0 
100.0 
109.0 
109.0 
109.0 
109.0 
109.0 
109.0 


108.7 
108.7 
108.7 
108.7 
108.7 
108.7 
108.7 
108.7 
108.7 
108.7 
108.7 

ioa7 

108.7 


119.3 
119.3 
116.2 
116.2 
113.1 
113.1 
116.2 
116.2 
119.3 
122.3 
126.4 
125.4 
118.5 


121.9 
120.6 
119.3 
119.3 
119.1 
119.7 
120.6 
121.1 
121.9 
123.3 
124.7 
124.7 
121.3 


116.6 
116.6 
116.6 
116.6 
116.6 
116.6 
116.6 
114.3 
114.3 
114.3 
114.3 
114.3 
115.6 


133.7 
114.6 
114.6 
114.6 
114.6 
90.6 
90.6 
96.6 
96.5 
95.5 
95.5 
95.5 
104.3 


124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
124.7 
117.5 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
117.5 
117.6 
117.5 
119.9 


121.2 
121.2 
121.2 
121.2 
116.2 
116.2 
116.2 
116.2 
116.2 
111.1 
111.1 
lll.l 
116.6 


123.7 
123.7 
123.7 
123.7 
Iia5 
118.6 
118.5 
118.6 

iia6 

118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
120.2 


128.2 
123.2 
123.2 
123.2 
117.4 
117.4 
117.4 
117.4 
117.4 
116.7 
115.7 
115.7 
118.9 



a Including cabbage; see explanation, page 231. 

f> Including canned com, peas, and tomatoes, fresh carcass beef (Chicago market), dressed poultry, and 
cabbage; see explanation, page 231. 
c Nominal price; see explanation on page 232. 
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Tablb id.— monthly RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— 

Continued. 

[Avenge prloe for 1890-18Q9—100.0. Relatlveprloefor 1906computed from average price for theyear shown 

in Table I.] 





Cloths and clothing. 




Cotton flannels. 


th 
20( 

f 

O 


)tton _ 


Cotton yams. 


Den- 

ims: 

Amoa- 

keag. 


Drillings. 


Month. 


pound. 


pound. 


Ave^ 
age. 


read: 
Bord, 
)-yard 
•ools. 

oats. 1 
c 


Carded, 
white, 
mule- 
spun, 
lorthem, 
ones, 10/1 


Carded, 
white, 
mule- 
spun, 
northern, 
cones, 22/1. 


Aver- 
age. 


Brown, 
Pep- 
pereU. 


30-Inch, 
Stark A. 


Avei^ 
age. 


Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

^-•:: 

June.... 
July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept.... 

Nov.... 
Dec 

1908.... 


127.5 
127.5 
128.9 
128.9 
120.4 
120.4 
116.9 
lid. 9 
109.8 
109.8 
100.2 
108.2 
117.4 


130.4 1 
130.4 1 
126.1 1 
120.1 I 
121.7 1 
121.7 I 
117.4 1 
117.4 I 
117.4 1 
117.4 I 
113.0 1 
113.0 1 
121.0 1 


28.9 
L28.9 
25.0 
25.0 
21.0 
21.0 
17.1 
17.1 
13.6 
13.6 
09.6 
09.6 
19.2 


145.4 
145.4 
129.6 
129.6 
129.6 
129.6 
120.6 
129.6 
129.6 
129.6 
126.4 
126.4 
13L7 


124.4 
121.3 
118.2 
113.5 
110.4 
106.7 
105.7 
105.7 
104.2 
104.2 
107.3 
105.7 
110.5 


119.3 
110.5 
116.8 
97.8 
101.0 
100.3 
101.0 
109.2 
106.7 
107.9 
106.7 
104.1 
106.9 


121.9 
115. 9 
117.6 
106.6 
106.0 
103.1 
103.7 
107.6 
106.6 
106.2 
107.1 
105.0 
106.8 


119.7 
119.7 
119.7 
114.9 
114.9 
105.4 
105.4 
105.4 
105.4 
106.4 
105.4 
112.6 
111.1 


126.7 
126.7 
126.7 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
123.4 


148.2 
150.9 
143.2 
132.1 
139.3 
133.0 
137.6 
134.0 
133.4 
135.3 
134.0 
182.6 
137.8 


137.3 
139.0 
1.'14.9 
127.2 
130.8 
127.7 
129.9 
128.2 
127.9 
128.8 
128.2 
127.5 
130.0 




Flannels: 

white, 

4-4, Bal- 

lai^Vale 

No. 3. 


Ginghams. 


" Horse 
blankets: 
6 pounds 

each, 
aUwool. 


Hosiery. 


Month. 


Amos- 
keag. 


Lan- 
caster. 


Aver- 
ago. 


Men's cotton 
half hose, 
seamless, 
test black, 
20 to 22 ox. 


Women's 
cotton hose, 

combed 
peeler yam . 
high spliced 

heel(a) 


Women's 

cotton hose, 

seamless, 

f^t black, 

26os. 


.\ver- 
age. 


Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

p:.:: 

June.... 
July.... 
Aug.... 

^!:::: 

Nov.... 
Dec 

1906.... 


124.4 
124.4 
124.4 
124.4 
124.4 
120.9 
120.9 
120.9 
120.9 
120.9 
120.9 
120.9 
122.4 


112.6 
107.9 
112.6 
112.6 
112.6 
93.8 
93.8 
93.8 
93.8 
93.8 
103.2 
103.2 
102.8 


117.8 
113.4 
113.4 
113.4 
113.4 
87.3 
87.3 
87.3 
87.3 
87.3 
96.0 
96.0 
100.0 


115.3 
110. £ 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
90.fi 
90.fi 
90.fi 
90.fi 
9afi 
99.fi 
99.fi 
101.fi 


126.5 

\ 126.5 

126.5 

120.5 

120.5 

\ 120.5 

\ 126.5 

; 120.5 

; 120.5 

; 120.5 

126.5 

\ 126.5 

» 126.5 


88.9 
88.9 
88.9 
88.9 
88.9 
88.9 
88.9 
88.9 
88.9 
88.9 
88.9 
88.9 
88.9 


95.9 
95.9 
95.9 
95.9 
95.9 
96.9 
95.9 
95.9 
95.9 
95.9 
95.9 
95.9 
95.9 


84.2 
84.2 
84.2 
84.2 
84.2 
84.2 
84.2 
84.2 
84.2 
84.2 
84.2 
84.2 
84.2 


89.5 
89.5 
89.5 
89.5 
89.5 
89.5 
89.5 
89.5 
89.6 
89.5 
89.5 
89.5 
89.5 




Leather. 


Linen 

shoe 
thread, 

10s, 
Barbour. 




Month. 


Chrome 
calf, 
glased 

fin. ah, B 

grade. 


Har- 
ness, 
oak. 


Sole, 
hem- 
lock. 


Sole, 
oak. 


Aver- 
age. 


Chinchilla, 
cotton 

warp, C. C. 
grade. 


Covert 

oloth,llght 

weighV 

staple. 


Kersev, 
stand- 
ard. 28- 
o«.(^) 


Aver- 
age. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

fc: 

June.... 

JJy 

Nov.*.*.!; 

Dec 

1908 


117.1 
117.1 
117.1 
117.1 
111.9 
111.9 
111.9 
111.9 
111.9 
111.9 
111.9 

m.9 

113.0 


124.2 
119.1 
119.1 
119.1 
119.1 
119.1 
119.1 
119.1 
119.1 
124.2 
124.2 
127.7 
121.1 


136.7 
128.9 
128.9 
128.9 
123.8 
123.8 
123.8 
131.5 
131.5 
131.5 
131.5 
131.5 
129.3 


114.5 
114.5 

iiao 

110.0 
111.5 
111.5 
111.5 
113.0 
113.0 
113.0 
113.0 
117.5 
113.0 


123.2 
120.2 
119.8 
118.9 
116.8 
116.8 
116.8 
119.0 
119.0 
120.2 
120.2 
122.3 
119.4 


102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 


93.2 
90.1 
90.1 
90.1 
90.1 
90.1 
88.1 
87.0 
88.1 
87.0 
87.0 
87.0 
89.0 


96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 


148.3 
148.3 
148.3 
148.3 
148.3 
148.3 
148.3 
148.3 
148.3 
148.3 
148.3 
148.3 
148.3 


113.4 
112.2 
112.2 
112.2 
112.2 
112.2 
111.4 
111.0 
111.4 
IILO 
111.0 
IILO 
111.7 



a Average for 1893-1899-100.0. 



b Average for 1897-1899-100.0 
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Table IH.— MONTHLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— 

Continued. 

[Ayenge price for 180O-180e*loao. Relative i^ceftv 1906 oompated from ayeregeprloe for the yatrahown 

in Table L] 





Qotha and clothing. 




Print 


Sheeting 


Month. 


Bleached. 






Brown* 






cloths: 














28-inch, 






















64x64. 


9-4, 
Atlantic. 


^ 


Wam- 
sutto 
8. T. 


Aver- 
age. 


IndHm 
Head. 


Law- 
ranoe 
L.L. 


p«eu 


Avep. 
age. 


Aver- 
age. 


Jan.... 


145.3 


161.3 


169.2 


106.8 


142.1 


135.8 


117.9 


14a 7 


133.0 


137.9 


Feb.... 


133.9 


161.2 


132.7 


101.7 


132.4 


135.8 


113.0 


127.0 


126.8 


129.9 


Mar.... 


122.2 


161.2 


132.7 


101.7 


132.4 


127.8 


108.0 


127.0 


122.4 


127.7 


fc.:- 


114.5 


148.6 


132.7 


101.7 


128.3 


127.8 


103.1 


127.0 


120.7 


124.8 


112.8 


160.0 


132.7 


101.7 


128.8 


127.8 


98.2 


118.0 


116,0 


122.7 


June.... 


114.6 


149.6 


122.1 


89.0 


120.3 


119.8 


98.2 


122.5 


114.8 


117.8 


July.... 


114.5 


149.6 


122.1 


89.0 


120.3 


119.8 


96.9 


122.5 


114.0 


117.4 


Aug 


108.4 


123.6 


122.1 


89.0 


111.9 


119.8 


98.2 


122.6 


114.8 


iia4 


Sept.... 


105.7 


119.5 


122.1 


89.0 


110.6 


119.8 


98.2 


122,5 


114.8 


112.9 


Oct 


108.4 


118.3 


122.1 


89.0 


110.2 


119.8 


95.9 


122.6 


114.0 


112.3 


Nov 


116,7 


114.7 


127.4 


89.0 


110.6 


115.8 


98.2 


118.0 


112.0 


111.5 


Dec 


121.1 


117.2 


127.4 


89.0 


111.4 


123.8 


98.2 


118.0 


114.6 


113.2 


1908 


118.0 


138.7 


129.6 


94.7 


121.3 


124.4 


102,0 


124.0 


118.1 


120.0 




Shirtings: bleached. 


Sak: raw. 


Month. 


4-4, Fruit 
of the 
loom. 


nir" 


4-4, Warn- 
■mtt. <°> 


4-4, Wfl- 

llamsviUe 

Al. 


Average. 


Italian, 
classical. 


Japan, 
filatures. 


Average. 


Jan.... 


164.8 


137.6 


131.9 




137.0 


144.9 


119.2 


10a8 


109.8 


Feb.... 


13a5 


127.2 


131.9 




114.2 


128.8 


102.9 


ioa8 


101.8 


Mar.... 


130.6 


127.2 


131.9 




114.2 


128.8 


93.6 


93.5 


93.6 


fc: 


130.5 


127.2 


131.9 




114.2 


128.8 


86.7 


88.7 


87.7 


130.5 


127.2 


131.9 




99.9 


125.1 


90.1 


86.3 


88.2 


June... 


113.3 


110.0 


108.1 




99.9 


iiao 


91.3 


88.7 


9ao 


July.... 


116.8 


113.6 


108.1 




99.9 


111.6 


93.6 


99.6 


96.7 


Aug.... 


116.8 


113.5 


108.1 




99.9 


111.6 


97.7 


99.6 


98.7 


Sept... 


116.8 


113.5 


108.1 




99.9 


111.6 


98.9 


ioa8 


99.9 


Oct.... 


116.8 


113.5 


108.1 




99.9 


111.6 


100.0 


IPO.8 

1oa2 


100.4 


Nov.... 


116.8 


113.5 


108.1 




102.7 


112.4 


98.9 


99.5 


Dec.... 


120.2 


116.9 


108.1 




102.7 


114.0 


105.8 


102.0 


103.9 


1908.... 


125.4 


120.1 


118.0 




107.1 


120.0 


98.2 


90.8 


97.5 




Suitings. 




Month. 


Clay worsted 
diagonal, 


Clay worsted 
diagonal, 


Indigo blue, 
aUwool, 


Serge, 


Trouserings, 

fancy 
worsted, 19 to 
20ounoe.(«) 




Tickings: 

Amoskeag 

A. C. A. 




12-ounce, 


16-ounee, 


54.inch, 


Washington 


Average. 




Washington 
MiUsTC**) 


Washington 
Mills. (6) 


14-ounce, 
Middlesex. 


Mills 670O.(c) 






Jan 


142.1 


138.6 


119.0 


14a6 




123,7 


131.4 


118.1 


Feb.... 


142.1 


138.6 


119.0 


140.5 




123,7 


13L4 


113.1 


Mar.... 


142.1 


138.6 


119.0 


14a 5 




123,7 


131.4 


113.1 


i^r.::: 


142.1 


138.6 


119.0 


140.5 




123.7 


131.4 


113.1 


142.1 


138.6 


119.0 


14a 6 




123.7 


131.4 


113.1 


June 


142.1 


138.6 


119.0 


14a 6 




123.7 


131,4 


99.0 


July.... 


128.4 


127.4 


119.0 


122.6 




123.7 


123.2 


99.0 


Aug.... 


128.4 


127.4 


119.0 


122.6 




123.7 


123.2 


99.0 


Sept.... 


128.4 


127.4 


119.0 


122.6 




123.7 


123.2 


99.0 


Oct 


12a 4 


127.4 


119.0 


122.6 




123.7 


123.2 


99.0 


Nov.... 


128.4 


127.4 


119.0 


122.6 




129.3 


124.6 


106.0 


Dec 


128.4 


127.4 


119.0 


128,6 




129.3 


126.6 


106.0 


Itf06.... 


136.2 


133.0 


119.0 


132.0 




124.6 


127.6 


106.0 



a Nominal price; see explanation on page 232. 
b Average for 1806-1899- lOO.a 
« Average for 1802-1890 -10O.a 
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Tablb m.— monthly relative prices of commodities in 1908— 

Continued. 

(Average price for 180O-1809— 100.a Relative price for 1908 computed from average price for the year shown 

in Table L] 





Cloths and clothing. 




Underwear. 


Women's dress goods. 


Month. 


Shirts 

and 

drawers, 

idiite. 

all wool, 

etc. 


Shirts 




Cash- 


Cash- 


Cash- 




Poplar 
cloth, 
cotton 

IS? 

worsted 








and 




mere, an 


mere, cot- 


mere, cot- 




Sicilian 






drawers, 

white, 

merino, 

wool and 


Aver- 
age. 


wool, 8-9 
twill, 35- 
inch, At- 
lantic 


ton 
4-4, At. 


ton 
HamU- 


Panama 

doth, 

54-incfa. 


cloth, 
cotton 

5^^. 


Aver- 
age. 




cotton. 




Mills. 


lanticF. 


ton. 








Jan.... 


115.8 


106.0 


Iia9 


127.1 




138.6 


127.8 


126.8 


115.4 


124.9 


127.2 


Feb.... 


115.8 


106.0 


lia9 


127.1 




138.6 


127.8 


126.8 


115.4 


124.9 


127.2 


Mar.... 


115.8 


106.0 


iia9 


127.1 




138.6 


127.8 


126.8 


116.4 


124.9 


127.2 


fc: 


115.8 


106.0 


iia9 


127.1 




138.6 


124.6 


128.8 


115.4 


124.9 


126.6 


115.8 


106.0 


iia9 


127.1 




138.6 


124.6 


126.8 


115.4 


124.9 


126.6 


Tune... 


115.8 


loao 


iia9 


127.1 




138.6 


124.6 


126.8 


115.4 


124.9 


126.6 


July.... 


115.8 


106.0 


iia9 


127.1 




138.6 


124.6 


126.8 


115.4 


124.9 


126.6 


^•::; 


115.8 


loao 


iia9 


127.1 




138.6 


124.6 


126.8 


115.4 


124.9 


126.6 


115.8 


106.0 


iia9 


127.1 




138.6 


124.6 


126.8 


109.6 


124.9 


125.5 


115.8 


106.0 


iia9 


127.1 




138.6 


121.4 


126.8 


109.6 


124.9 


126.0 


Nov.... 


115.8 


106.0 


iia9 


127.1 




138.6 


121.4 


126.8 


109.6 


124.9 


125.0 


Dec.... 


115.8 


loao 


iia9 


127.1 




138.6 


121.4 


126.8 


109.6 


124.9 


125.0 


1908.... 


115.8 


loao 


iia9 


127.1 




138.6 


124.6 


126.8 


113.5 


124.9 


. 126.3 




Wool. 




Won 


ttedyams. 
32s, cross- 




A\ 
Clot 




Month. 


Ohio, fine 
fleece (^ and 
XX grade), 

scoured. 


Ohio, medi- 
um fleece 
(iMdl 
grade), 
scoured. 








2. 


erage 
bsand 




Average. 


2-40S, Aus- 
tralian fine. 


bi 
1 


red sUjck, 
white, in 
skeins. 


Average. 


clothing. 


Jan..... 


127.1 


109.6 


118.3 


124.7 




125.5 


125.2 




124.0 


Feb.... 


127.1 


106.6 


116.7 


122.8 




125.5 


124.2 




121.2 


Mar.... 


127.1 


106.6 


116.7 


119.8 




125.6 


122.7 




119.9 


Z^-:::. 


127.1 


106.6 


116.7 


119.8 




114.1 


117.0 




118.5 


127.1 


103.6 


115.1 


119.8 




114.1 


117.0 




117.6 


June 


127.1 


103.6 


115.1 


117.8 




106.4 


113.2 




114.7 


July.... 


13a 9 


loae 


118.5 


119.8 




108.4 


114.2 




114.5 


Aug.... 


130.9 


loao 


118.5 


119.8 




106.4 


114.2 




114.4 


Sept.... 


13a 9 


109.6 


12a 1 


119.8 




108.4 


114.2 




114.2 


Ocl.... 


13a 9 


109.6 


12a 1 


119.8 




106.4 


114.2 




114.2 


Nov.... 


134.8 


109.6 


121.9 


122.8 




106.4 


116.6 




114.8 


Dec... 


134.8 


109.6 


121.9 


122.8 




117.0 


119.9 




115.6 


1908.... 


129.6 


107.3 


lias 


120.8 




114.4 


117.6 




116.9 
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Tablb III.--MONTHLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— 

Continued. 

[Average price for 1890-1809«100.0. Relative price for 1906 computed from average price for theyear afaowm 

in Table I.] 





Fuel and llj^ting. 




Candles: 


Coal. 






Anthracite. 




Bituminous. 




Month. 


ada- 
man- 


































tine, 

68, 












Georges 
Credc 

(at 
mine). 


Georges 
erode 


Pitts- 




Aver- 




14- 
ounce. 


Broken. 


Chest- 
nut. 


Egg. 


Stove. 


Aver- 
age. 


(f.o.b. 
New 
York 
Har- 


burg 

(Tou0i- 

ioghe- 

ny). 


Aver- 
age. 


age. 


















bor). 








Jan 


96.9 


125.0 


137.6 


137.8 


130.4 


132.7 


168.8 


114.8 


134.2 


139.6 


135.7 


Feb.... 


95.9 


124.9 


137.7 


137.7 


130.4 


132.7 


168.8 


113.0 


132.2 


138.1 


135.1 


Mar.... 


95.9 


124.7 


137.7 


137.7 


130.4 


132.7 


168.8 


113.0 


132.2 


138.1 


186.0 


Apr.... 
May.... 


92.7 


1^1.7 


123.8 


123.8 


117.3 


122.6 


168.8 


113.0 


132.2 


138.1 


129.1 


92.7 


124.8 


126.1 


126.1 


119.6 


124.3 


167.5 


109.4 


132.2 


138.6 


128.8 


June.... 


92.7 


124.9 


129.2 


129.3 


122.4 


126.6 


157.5 


111.2 


132.2 


134.8 


129.9 


July.... 


92.7 


124.8 


131.8 


132.1 


125.1 


128.6 


161.9 


111.2 


132.2 


132.8 


130.4 


Aug.... 


92.7 


124.7 


134.7 


134.4 


127.8 


130.6 


167.6 


111.2 


132.2 


134.8 


132.2 


Sept.... 


92.7 


124.7 


137.4 


137.4 


130.3 


132.6 


157.5 


111.2 


132.2 


184.8 


133.4 


Oct 


92.7 


124.7 


137.7 


137.7 


130.4 


132.7 


163.2 


113.0 


132.2 


136.6 


134.4 


Nov.... 


92.7 


124.7 


137.7 


137.7 


130.4 


132.7 


163.2 


113.0 


132.2 


136.5 


134.4 


Dee 


92.7 


124.7 


137.6 


137.7 


130.4 


132.7 


163.2 


113.0 


132.2 


136.6 


134.4 


1908.... 


93.5 


124.8 


134.1 


134.1 


127.1 


130.1 


162.2 


112.3 


132.8 


136.1 


132.7 




Coke: 
Connells- 

viUe, 
furnace. 


Mat 
pai 


ches: 

rlor, 

esUo. 


Petroleum. 




Month. 




Refined. 






Average 
fuel and 




dom 


Crude. 








liC^ting. 




















For 
export. 


160«flre 
test,w. w. 


Average. 






Jan.... 


125.1 




SUA 


195.6 


134.8 


151.7 


143.6 


160.9 


134.8 


Feb.... 


101.6 




85.4 


195.6 


134.8 


151.7 


143.6 


160.9 


132.6 


Mar.... 


107.5 




85.4 


195.6 


134.8 


161.7 


143.6 


160.9 


132.9 


Z::: 


94.2 




85.4 


196.6 


134.8 


151.7 


143.6 


160.9 


128.5 


91.3 




85.4 


195.6 


134.8 


161.7 


143.6 


160.9 


127.8 


June. . . 


95.7 




85.4 


195.6 


134.8 


161.7 


143.6 


160.9 


129.0 


July.... 


94.2 




85.4 


195.6 


134.8 


161.7 


143.0 


160.9 


129.2 


Aug 


95.7 




85.4 


196.6 


134.8 


151.7 


143.6 


160.9 


130.2 


Sept... 


88.3 




85.4 


195.6 


134.8 


151.7 


143.6 


160.9 


130.4 


Oct.... 


88.3 




85.4 


196.6 


131.0 


161.7 


141.5 


169.4 


•130.7 


Nov.... 


107.5 




85.4 


19£u6 


131.0 


161.7 


141.5 


159.4 


131.9 


Dec.... 


117.8 




85.4 


195.6 


131.0 


161.7 


141.6 


169.4 


132.5 


1908.... 


loao 




85.4 


195.6 


133.9 


161.7 


143.1 


160.6 


130.8 
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Tablb id,— monthly RELATIVE PRICES OP COMMODITIES IN 1908— 

Continued. 

[Ayerageprtoefor 1800-1899*100.0. Relative price for 1908 computed from average price for theyear shown 

in Table I.] 





Metals and Implements. 




Bar iron. 


Barb 


Builders' hardware. 


Copper. 


Month. 


Best 


Com- 




Butts: 


















refined, 
from 
store 
(Phila- 
delphia 
mar- 


mon to 
best re- 
fined 
(Pitts- 
burg 
mar- 


Aver- 
age. 


wire: 
galvan- 
Tied. 


loose 

pin, 

wrought 


Door- 
knobs: 

steel, 
bronze 
plated. 


Locka 
com- 
mon 
mor- 
tise. 


i: 

Aver- 
age. 


tro- 
lytlc 


roUed 
(base 
dxes). 


Wire, 
bare. 


Aver- 
age. 




ket). 


ket). 




















Jan.... 


107.8 


120.0 


113.6 


106.1 


126.6 


235.7 


203.2 


192.3 


115.0 


120.6 


112.7 


116.1 


Feb.... 


107.8 


105.0 


106.2 


106.1 


126.6 


235.7 


203.2 


192.3 


112.9 


12a6 


112.7 


115.5 


Mar.... 


107.8 


111.8 


109.6 


106.1 


126.6 


235.7 


203.2 


192.3 


104.1 


102.5 


99.0 


101.9 


i&^::: 


107.3 


111.8 


109.6 


106.1 


126.6 


235.7 


203.2 


192.3 


107.7 


102.6 


ioa8 


103.6 


107.3 


111.8 


109.6 


106.1 


126.6 


235.7 


203.2 


192.3 


104.8 


102.5 


100.8 


102.7 


June. . . 


101.2 


111.8 


106.5 


102.1 


126.6 


235.7 


203.2 


192.3 


105.2 


102.5 


100.8 


102.8 


July.... 


10L2 


105.0 


103.1 


102.1 


126.6 


235.7 


203.2 


192.3 


105.2 


102.5 


100.8 


102.8 


Aug.... 


101.2 


105.0 


103.1 


102.1 


126.6 


235.7 


203.2 


192.3 


111.9 


102.5 


99.0 


104.4 


Bept... 


101.2 


105.0 


103.1 


102.1 


126.6 


235.7 


203.2 


192.3 


113.9 


108.5 


104.2 


108.8 


Oct.... 


101.2 


105.0 


103.1 


102.1 


126.6 


235.7 


203.2 


192.3 


112.3 


108.6 


104.2 


108.8 


Nov.... 


101.2 


105.0 


103.1 


102.1 


126.6 


235.7 


203.2 


192.3 


114.4 


108.5 


102.5 


108.4 


Dec.-.. 


101.2 


112. 6 


106.8 


102.1 


126.6 


235.7 


203.2 


192.8 


119.2 


114-5 


107.6 


113.7 


1908.... 


103.7 


109.5 


106.6 


103.8 


126.6 


236.7 


203.2 


192.3 


iia5 


108.0 


103.8 


107.4 




Lead: 
pig. 


Lead 
pipe. 


Nails. 


Pig Iron. 


Month. 


Cut, 
S-penny. 
fence and 


Wire, 
fence an j 


Aver- 
age. 


Besse- ] 
mer. 


foundry 
No.l. 


Foundry 
No. 2. 


Gray 
forge, 
south- 
em, 
coke. 


Aver- 
age. 








common. 


common. 












Jan.... 


97.1 


97.1 


116.8 


99.5 


108.0 


137.9 


126.3 


138.1 


136.3 


134.9 


Feb..... 


99.2 


88.2 


116.3 


99.6 


108.0 


129.9 


126.7 


181.4 


13a 8 


130.2 


Mar.... 


98.4 


88.2 


110.8 


99.6 


105.5 


129.6 


126.8 


128.5 


130.8 


129.2 


M&v.r. 


105.0 


9a8 


lias 


99.6 


105.5 


126.9 


122.6 


126.6 


126.2 


126.9 


110.2 


9&6 


110.8 


99.6 


105.6 


123.1 


117.8 


127.7 


124.0 


123.6 


June... 


112.9 


08.6 


106.7 


99.6 


103.6 


122.7 


116.6 


121.8 


126.2 


122.0 


July.... 


118.1 


108.8 


101.2 


94.8 


98.6 


122.1 


114.8 


121.8 


126.2 


121.6 


Aug.... 


12a 7 


103.8 


102.6 


94.8 


99.2 


118.0 


114.8 


118.9 


128.6 


12a 4 


Bept... 


120.6 


106.8 


101.2 


94.8 


98.6 


116.4 


116.6 


118.9 


130.8 


12a 4 


Ocl... 


118.9 


106.8 


101.2 


94.8 


98.6 


114.3 


116.6 


117.4 


130.8 


12a 


Nov.... 


116.0 


103.8 


10L2 


94.8 


98.6 


12a 4 


118.2 


118.0 


130.8 


122.2 


Deo.... 


113.9 


99.6 


101.2 


94.8 


98.6 


126.3 


119.9 


125.6 


136.3 


127.1 


1908.... 


iia8 


08.4 


106w7 


97.1 


102.4 


123.9 


119.6 


124.6 


129.6 


124.8 














Steel 




Tin plates: 


Month. 


Qulck- 
^ver. 


SUver: 
bar, fine. 


Spelter: 
western. 


Steel 
blUets. 


Steel rails. 


sheets: 

black. No. 

27.('o) 


Tin: pig. 


domestic, 

Bessemer. 

ooke, 14x20 

inch.(6) 


Jan.... 


109.1 


76.1 


98.0 


130.1 


107.4 


107.1 


14&7 


113.9 


Feb.... 


109.1 


76.6 


104.6 


130.1 


107.4 


107.1 


156.8 


113.9 


Mar.... 


109.1 


74.8 


106.1 


isai 


107.4 


107.1 


166.6 


113.9 


Z:::. 


109.1 


73.6 


104.6 


130.1 


107.4 


107.1 


17a 2 


113.9 


109.1 


71.3 


108.6 


130.1 


107.4 


107.1 


169.1 


113.9 


June... 


107.3 


72.6 


101.3 


119.6 


107.4 


107.1 


167.1 


118.9 


July.... 


106w4 


71.8 


99.6 


116.1 


107.4 


107.1 


148.1 


113.9 


Aug.... 


10&6 


69.8 


106.9 


116.1 


107.4 


107.1 


167.4 


113.9 


gS!::: 


107.8 


69.9 


lO&l 


116.1 


107.4 


107.1 


168.0 


113.9 


iiao 


69.6 


107.3 


116.1 


107.4 


107.1 


iea7 


113.9 


Nov.... 


114.4 


67.2 


iia2 


116ul 


107.4 


107.1 
ifo.l 


166.6 


113.9 


Dec.... 


111.7 


66.0 


114.8 


116.1 


107.4 


16a 1 


113.9 


1908.... 


109.1 


71.4 


106.1 


122.2 


107.4 


107.1 


16a 2 


113.9 



o Average for the period July, 1804, to December, 1899« 100.0. 
b Average tor 1896-1899-100.0. 
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Tablb id,— monthly RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— 

Continued. 



[Average price for 1890-1899^100.0. Relative price for 1906 computed from average price for the jeer shown 

in Table I.] 





Metals and implements. 




Tools. 


Month. 














Saws. 




Augers: 
extra, 


Axes: 


Chisels: 
extra, 
sockel 


Ffles:». 




Planes: 
BaUev 
No. 5, 














M. C. O., 


inch mill 


Maydole 


Crosscut, 
Disston 
No. 2. 


Hand, 
Dlsston 
No. 7. 






1-inch. 


Yankee. 


firmer, 
1-inch. 


bastard. 


No. li. 


plane. 


Average. 


Jan 


223.9 


144.9 


198.0 


113.8 


129.0 


116. 7 


loao 


10L3 


ioa7 


Feb.... 


223.9 


144.9 


198.0 


113.8 


129.0 


115.7 


100.0 


101.3 


ioa7 


Mar.... 


223.9 


144.9 


198.0 


113.8 


129.0 


115.7 


loao 


101.3 


ioa7 


i^r-V. 


223.9 


144.9 


198.0 


113.8 


129.0 


115.7 


loao 


10L3 


ioa7 


223.9 


144.9 


198.0 


112-6 


129.0 


115.7 


loao 


101.3 


100.7 


June.... 


223.9 


144.9 


198.0 


112.6 


129.0 


115.7 


loao 


101.8 


ioa7 


July.... 


223.9 


144.9 


198.0 


111.4 


129.0 


116.7 


loao 


101.8 


100.7 


Aug.... 


223.9 


144.9 


198.0 


iia2 


129.0 


115.7 


loao 


101.8 


100.7 


Sept.... 


223.9 


144.9 


198.0 


iia2 


129.0 


115.7 


100.0 


101.3 


100.7 


Oct 


223.9 


144.9 


198.0 


110.2 


129.0 


115.7 


100.0 


101.3 


ioa7 


Nov.... 


223.9 


144.9 


198.0 


iia2 


129.0 


116.7 


loao 


101.3 


100.7 


Dec 


223.9 


144.9 


198.0 


110.2 


129.0 


116.7 


100.0 


101.3 


100.7 


1908.... 


223.9 


144.9 


198.0 


11L9 


129.0 


116.7 


loao 


101.3 


ioa7 




Tools. 


Wood 
screws: 


Zinc: 
sheet. 














Average 


Month. 

• 


Shovels: 
Ames No. 2. 


Trowels: 
M. C. O., 

brick, 
lOi-lnch. 


Vises: soUd 

box, 
fiO-pound. 


Average. 


1-inoh, 

No. 10. 

flat head. 


metals and 
implements. 


Jan 


99.7 


100.0 


147.4 


113.8 


66.2 


121.3 


127.4 


Feb.... 


99.7 


100.0 


147.4 


113.8 


66.2 


121.3 


126.7 


Mar.... 


99.7 


100.0 


147.4 


113.8 


66.2 


121.3 


126.9 


X.-.:: 


99.7 


100.0 


147.4 


113.8 


66.2 


121.3 


125.9 


•9.7 


100.0 


147.4 


118.7 


66.2 


121.3 


125.8 


June.... 


99.7 


100.0 


147.4 


113.7 


66.2 


121.3 


124 8 


July..-. 


99.7 


100.0 


147.4 


113.6 


66.2 


121.3 


1240 


Aug 


99.7 


100.0 


147.4 


113.6 


66.2 


121.3 


124 6 


Sept.... 


99.7 


100.0 


147.4 


113.5 


* 66.2 


121.3 


124 7 


Oct 


99.7 


100.0 


147.4 


113.5 


66.2 


121.3 


124 8 


Nov.... 


99.7 


100.0 


147.4 


113.5 


66.2 


121.3 


125l1 


Dec 


96.9 


100.0 


147.4 


113.2 


66.2 


121.3 


125.7 


1908 


99.4 


loao 


147.4 


113.6 


6&2 


121.8 


125l4 




Lumber and building materials. 


Month. 


Brick: 


Carbonate 
of lead: 


Cement. 


Doors: 
western 


Lime: 


Linseed 
















common 
domestic. 


American, 
inoU. 


Portland. 
dome6tlc.(a) 


Rosendale. 


Avw 


age. 


white 
pine. 


^^^■iHnftTi, 


oil: raw. 


Jan.... 


98.9 


110.4 


77.6 


107.1 




92.0 


185.9 


125.4 


97.0 


Feb.... 


98.9 


lia4 


72.6 


107.1 




f».2 


185.9 


12&4 


97.0 


Mar.... 


94.4 


110.4 


72.6 


107.1 




99.2 


155.9 


126.4 


948 


fc.: 


96.6 


Iia4 


72.6 


107.1 




89. 2 


155.9 


126.4 


948 


85.4 


110.4 


72.6 


107.1 




B9.2 


155.9 


125.4 


92.6 


June... 


83.1 


110.4 


72.6 


107.1 




89.2 


156.9 


126.4 


97.0 


July.... 


83.1 


114 7 


72.6 


107.1 




BO. 2 


155.9 


125.4 


97.0 


Aug.... 


8a9 


114 7 


72.6 


107.1 




S9.2 


156.9 


125.4 


97.0 


Sept... 


80.9 


1147 


72.6 


107.1 




89.2 


155.9 


125.4 


97.0 


Oct.... 


85.4 


1147 


72.6 


107.1 




B9.2 


156.9 


125.4 


948 


Nov.... 


103.4 


1147 


72.6. 


107.1 




89.2 


155.9 


125.4 


92.6 


Deo.... 


110.1 


114 7 


72.6 


107.1 




89.2 


161.0 


126.4 


106.8 


1908.... 


91.8 


112.7 


73.1 


107.1 




89.5 


161.3 


126.4 


96.6 



•Average for 1896-1899-100.0. 
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Tablb m.— monthly relative prices of commodities in 1908— 

Continued. 

(Ay«aseprto6forUQO-18Q9— 100.0. Relatlyeinlce for 1908 oompated from average price for the year shown 

In Table L] 







Lumber and buiMing materials. 


• 






Lumber. 








Oak 


white. 


Pine. 


Month. 


Hem- 


Maple: 










Whiteboards. 


YeUow, 






look. 


hard. 


Plain. 


Quar- 


Aver- 




siding 

and 

flooring. 

(«) 


Aver- 


















tered. 


age. 


No. 2 
bam. 


Uppers. 


Average. 


age.(a) 


Jan.... 


183.0 


122.6 


144.3 




140.0 


146.7 


197.4 


203.1 


200.8 


166.9 


189.1 


Feb.... 


188.9 


122.6 


138.9 




140.0 


144 


197.4 


203.1 


20a3 


166.9 


189.1 


Mar.... 


179.7 


122.6 


138.9 




L40.0 


144 


197.4 


203.1 


20a3 


173.0 


192.6 


i^r-V. 


176.5 


122.6 


138.9 




149.0 


144 


197.4 


203.1 


200.3 


173.0 


192.5 


176.6 


122.6 


138.9 




L40.0 


144 


197.4 


203.1 


200.3 


173.0 


192.6 


June... 


176.6 


117.0 


124 2 




L49.0 


136.6 


184 4 


196.9 


19a 7 


177.0 


19a 2 


July.... 


176.6 


117.0 


124.2 




149.0 


136.6 


184 4 


196.9 


190.7 


177.0 


190.2 


Aug.... 


176.6 


117.0 


124 2 




149.0 


136.6 


184 4 


196.9 


190.7 


171.0 


186.8 


Sept... 


167.2 


117.0 


126.9 




149. 


137.9 


184 4 


192.8 


188.6 


171.0 


185.8 


Oct.... 


187.2 


117.0 


126.9 




[40.0 


137.9 


184 4 


192.8 


188.6 


17L0 


185.8 


Nov. .. 


167.2 


117.0 


126.9 




149.0 


137.9 


184 4 


192.8 


188.6 


171.0 


185.8 


Dec,... 


167.2 


117.0 


126.9 




152.8 


139.8 


180.6 


192.8 


191.8 


171.0 


187.1 


1908.... 


174.6 


119.8 


181.7 




149.3 


140.5 


190.3 


198.1 


1942 


m.8 


180.0 




Lumber. 




Plate glass: polished, glasing. 




Roshi: 

good, 

strained. 


Month. 


Poplar. 


Spruce. 


Average. 


Oxide of 
sine. 


Area,3to 

6 square 

feet. 


Area,5to 

10 square 

feet. 


Average. 


Putty. 


Jan 


189.7 


146.4 


167.2 


128.3 


70.6 


75.4 


73.0 


75.9 


222.2 


Feb 


180.1 


146.4 


165.7 


128.3 


7a5 


75.4 


73.0 


75.9 


277.8 


Mar 


186.5 


146.4 


167.2 


12&3 


63.7 


61.8 


57.5 


75.9 


260.4 


^•:;:: 


191.3 


146.4 


167.2 


12&3 


63.7 


61.3 


57.5 


75.9 


27a 9 


191.3 


146.4 


167.2 


128.3 


63.7 


61.3 


57.5 


75.9 


250.0 


Jane.... 


181.7 


135.9 


162.0 


128.3 


63.7 


61.3 


57.5 


75.9 


204.9 


July.... 


181.7 


135.9 


162.0 


128.3 


63.7 


61.3 


57.5 


75.9 


218.8 


Aug.. .. 


181.7 


135.9 


160.8 


128.3 


63.7 


61.3 


57.6 


75.9 


208.3 


Sept .... 


186.5 


142.9 


161. 1 


128.3 


53.7 


61.3 


57.5 


75.9 


194.6 


Oct 


186.5 


142.9 


161.1 


128.3 


63.7 


61.3 


57.5 


75.9 


200.0 


Nov.... 


186.5 


149.8 


161.8 


128.3 


60.4 


66.0 


63.2 


75.9 


201.4 


Dec 


186.5 


163.8 


1641 


128.3 


67.1 


70.7 


68.9 


75.9 


226.7 


1908 


185.8 


144.9 


164 


128.3 


58.2 


648 


61.5 


75.9 


227.9 




Shinies. 






Whidow glass: American, single. 


Average 
lumber 

and 

building 

mate- 

rials.(a) 


Month. 








Tar. 


Turpen- 
tine: 


Firsts, 


Thirds, 






Cyprees. 


Red 
cedar. 


Average. 




spirits of. 


6x8to 
10x15 


6x8to 
10x15 


Average. 














inches. 


inches. 




Jan 


136.5 


159.8 


140.0 


6 132.8 


130.1 


126.4 


119.2 


122.8 


138.9 


Feb.... 


136.6 


152.7 


145.8 


M32.8 


166.0 


1041 


98.1 


101.1 


138.1 


Mar.... 


136.5 


149.2 


144 3 


107.9 


160.0 


119.0 


112.1 


115.6 


135.2 


6S^v.:: 


127.6 


140.2 


139.2 


1245 


160.0 


119.0 


112.1 


115.6 


135.9 


127.6 


135.0 


132.9 


132.8 


142.1 


89.2 


84.1 


86.7 


131.6 


June.... 


127.6 


138.5 


134 5 


1245 


130.1 


89.2 


84.1 


86.7 


128.8 


July.... 


118.7 


138.5 


129.4 


1245 


125.6 


89.2 


841 


86.7 


12&8 




118.7 


138.5 


129.4 


1245 


122.6 


111.6 


105.1 


108.3 


129.9 


0&^"' 


118.7 


156.3 


137.3 


116.2 


116.7 


119.0 


112.1 


115.6 


130.4 


118.7 


131.4 


126.2 


157.7 


iia7 


119.0 


112.1 


115.6 


131.1 


Nov.... 


118.7 


131.4 


126.2 


157.7 


119.7 


111.6 


106.1 


108.3 


132.3 


Dec 


iia7 


135.0 


127.8 


157.7 


128.6 


119.0 


112.1 


115.6 


136.8 


1908.... 


125.4 


143.0 


135.2 


132.8 


135.6 


109.7 


103.4 


106.5 


133.1 



a Induding yellow pine flooring, see explanation, page 231. 
b Nominal price, see explanation on page 232. 
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Table HI,— MONTHLY RELATIVE PRICES OP COMMODITIES IN 1908— 

Continued. 

[Average price for 1800-1809*100.0. Relative price for 1908 oompated from averegeprioefor theyeir shown 

in Table L] 





Drugs and chemicals. 


Month. 


Alcohol: 
grain. 


Alcohol: 

wood, 

refined, 

95 per 

cent. 


Alum: 
lump. 


Brim- 
stone: 
crude, 
seconds 


Glycer- 
in: re- 
fined. 


Muriatic 
acid:20» 


Opium: 
) natu- 
. ral,in 
cases. 


Quinine: 
Ameri- 
can. 


Sul- 
phuric 
aoid:60». < 


drugs anl 
)hemicals. 








Jan ... 


117.4 


40.9 


104.8 


94.2 


114.4 


129.8 


211.8 


65.0 


112.4 


109.5 


Feb.... 


117.4 


40.9 


104.8 


106.3 


114.4 


129.fi 


192.8 


65.0 


123.6 


llLl 


Mar.... 


117.4 


40.9 


104.8 


106.3 


114.4 


129.fi 


19a 7 


66.0 


123.6 


lia9 


i^y-::: 


117.4 


40.9 


104.8 


106.3 


110.8 


129.fi 


185.4 


66.0 


123.6 


uaa 


117.4 


40.9 


104.8 


106.3 


101.9 


129.fi 


192.8 


66.0 


101.1 


107.1 


June... 


117.4 


43.0 


104.8 


106w3 


96.3 


129.fi 


190.7 


66.0 


112.4 


10&4 


July... 


117.4 


48.2 


104.8 


106.3 


96.5 


129.fi 


243.6 


65.0 


112.4 


112.7 


Aug.... 


117.4 


48.2 


104.8 


106w3 


96.5 


129.fi 


233.0 


66.0 


112.4 


112.1 


Sept... 


118.3 


48.2 


104.8 


106.3 


103.6 


129.fi 


211.8 


61.0 


112.4 


111.2 


Oct...- 


118.8 


47.2 


104.8 


106.3 


103.6 


129.fi 


190.7 


61.0 


112.4 


109.7 


Nov.... 


118.3 


49.3 


104.8 


106.3 


107.2 


129.fi 


182.2 


61.0 


112.4 


iia2 


Dec.... 


118.3 


49.8 


104.8 


106.3 


117.9 


129.fi 


171.6 


61.0 


112.4 


iiao 


1908.... 


117.7 


44.8 


104.8 


105.3 


106.6 


129.8 


199.8 


63.7 


114.6 


iia4 




House furnishing goods. 


Month. 


Earthenware. 


Furniture. 




Plates, 
cream- 
colored. 


Plates, 

white 

granite. 


Teacups 
and sau- 
cers, white 
granite. 


Average. 


Bedroom 

hani 
wood. 


Chairs, 

bedroom 

maple. 


Chairs, 
kitchen. 


Tables, 
kitchen. 


Average. 


Jan 


104.0 


102.4 




98.8 


101.7 


137.4 


161.4 


156.8 


124.7 


145.0 


Feb.... 


104.0 


103.4 




98.8 


101.7 


137.4 


161.4 


156.8 


124.7 


145.0 


Mar.... 


104.0 


102.4 




98.8 


101.7 


137.4 


161.4 


156.8 


124.7 


145.0 


^V;.:: 


104.0 


102.4 




98.8 


101.7 


137.4 


161.4 


156.8 


124.7 


145.0 


104.0 


102.4 




98.8 


101.7 


137.4 


161.4 


156.8 


124.7 


146.0 


June.... 


104.0 


102.4 




98.8 


101.7 


137.4 


145.3 


156.8 


124.7 


141.4 


July.... 


104.0 


102.4 




98.8 


101.7 


131.3 


145.3 


156.8 


124.7 


139.8 


Aug.... 


104.0 


102.4 




98.8 


101.7 


131.3 


145.3 


156.8 


124.7 


139.8 


^t" 


104.0 


102.4 




98.8 


101.7 


131.3 


145.3 


156.8 


124.7 


139.8 


104.0 


102.4 




98.8 


101.7 


131.3 


145.3 


156.8 


124.7 


139.8 


Nov.... 


104.0 


102.4 




98.8 


101.7 


131.3 


145.3 


156.8 


124.7 


139.8 


Dec 


104.0 


102.4 




96.8 


101.7 


131.3 


145.3 


156.8 


124.7 


139.8 


1908.... 


104.0 


102.4 




98.8 


101.7 


134.3 


152.0 


156.8 


124.7 


142.1 




Glassware. 


Table cutlery. 


Wooden ware. 


























- Average 


Month. 


Nap- 


Pitchers, 
HaUon, 


m 


Aver, 
age. 


Carvers, 
stag 
han- 
dles. 


Knives 

and 

forks, 

oooobolo 

handles. 


Aver- 
age. 


Palls, 
oak- 
grained. 


Tubs, 
oak- 
grained. 


Aver, 
age. 


houae- 
fumish- 

goods. 


Jan 


116.1 


89.4 


84.5 


97.2 


93.8 


90.8 


92.4 


161.7 


122.5 


141.9 


117.0 


Feb.... 


116.1 


89.4 


84.5 


97.2 


93.8 


90.8 


92.4 


161.7 


122.5 


141.9 


117.0 


Mar.... 


116.1 


89.4 


84.5 


97.2 


93.8 


9a8 


92.4 


161.7 


122.5 


141. fl 


117.0 


^yv.:: 


116.1 


89.4 


84.6 


97.2 


93.8 


9a8 


92.4 


161.7 


122.5 


141. fl 


117.0 


116.1 


89.4 


84.5 


97.2 


93.8 


90.8 


92.4 


161.7 


122.5 


141.9 


117.0 


June.... 


116.1 


89.4 


67.6 


9a6 


93.8 


90.8 


92.4 


161.7 


122.5 


141. S 


114.5 


July.... 


116.1 


89.4 


67.6 


90.6 


93.8 


9a8 


92.4 


161.7 


122.5 


141.9 


114.1 


Aug.... 


98.2 


71.5 


67.6 


79.2 


93.8 


90.8 


92.4 


161.7 


122.5 


141. t 


111.2 


SS!:::: 


98.2 


71.5 


67.6 


79.2 


93.8 


90.8 


92.4 


161.7 


122.5 


141. S 


111.2 


98.2 


71.5 


67.6 


79.2 


93.8 


90.8 


92.4 


161.7 


122.5 


141. S 


111.2 


Nov.... 


98.2 


71.6 


67.6 


79.2 


93.8 


82.5 


88.4 


161.7 


122.5 


141.9 


lias 


Dec 


96.2 


71.5 


67.6 


79.2 


93.8 


82.5 


88.4 


161.7 


122.5 


141. t 


lias 


1908.... 


108.9 


82.0 


74.6 


88.7 


93.8 


89.4 


91.8 


161.7 


122.5 


141.9 


114.0 
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Table HI.— MONTHLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908— 

Concluded. 

[Average price for 180Q-1899«10a0. Relative priceior 1908 computed from average i^ce for the year shown 

in Table I.] 





MisoeUaneons. 


Month. 




Ck>tton- 








Paper. 








Cotton- 
seed meal. 


seedoU: 
summer 
yellow, 
prime. 


Jute: raw. 


Malt: 
western 
made. 








Proof 
spirits. 




News. 


Wrapping, 
manlla. 


Average. 


Jan.... 


13a 2 


123.2 


142.3 


172.1 


88.6 


94.9 


91.8 


117.4 


Feb.... 


13a2 


133.0 


123.3 


167.2 


88.6 


94.9 


91.8 


117.4 


Mar.... 


127.9 


121.6 


123.3 


167.2 


88.0 


94.9 


91.6 


117.4 


fc: 


132.6 


138.0 


132.8 


148.0 


88.6 


92.8 


90.8 


H?:J 


134.8 


142.9 


147.2 


142.3 


88.6 


92.8 


90.8 


Jane... 


134.8 


156.9 


142.3 


117.4 


88.6 


92.8 


90.8 


117.4 


July..-. 


134.8 


154.4 


147.2 


12a9 


88.6 


92.8 


90.8 


117.4 


Aug.... 


134.8 


140.4 


161.3 


12a9 


77.9 


85.9 


81.9 


117.4 


^!::: 


139.3 


122.4 


156.7 


115.2 


77.9 


85.9 


81.9 


118.8 


134.8 


131.4 


151.8 


108.1 


77.9 


85.9 


81.9 


iiai 


Nov.... 


137.1 


122.4 


132.8 


106.1 


7a 2 


85.9 


77.9 


119.1 


Dec.... 


134.8 


125.7 


123.3 


104.6 


69.6 


85.9 


77.5 


119.1 


1908.... 


133.8 


134.4 


14a 4 


132.7 


82.9 


90.4 


86.7 


ll&O 














Tobacco. 








Rope: 


Rubber: 

Para 

Island. 


Soap: 
castfle, 
mottled, 


Starch: 
laundry. 








ml^eil^ 
neous. 


Month. 




Smoking, 








pure. 




Plug. 


gran.. Seal 
ofl^.C. 


Average. 


Jan.... 


123.1 


95.5 


123.0 


122.1 


11&6 


117.9 


118.3 


122.6 


Feb.... 


123.1 


89.0 


123.0 


122.1 


118.6 


117.9 


118.3 


121.4 


Mar.... 


12a4 


86.8 


123.0 


122.1 


118.6 


117.9 


118.3 


120.1 


fc: 


113.8 


94.0 


123.0 


122.1 


118.6 


117.9 


118.3 


120.6 


113.8 


100.6 


123. 


122.1 


118.6 


117.9 


118.3 


121.9 


June... 


106.5 


109.3 


123.0 


122.1 


118.6 


117.9 


118.3 


121.1 


July..-. 


107.1 


lia5 


123.0 


122.1 


iia6 


117.9 


118.3 


121.5 


Aug.... 


104.4 


106.8 


123.0 


122.1 


118.6 


117.9 


118.3 


118.9 


Sept... 


101.7 


113.0 


123,0 


129.3 


118.6 


117.9 


118.3 


118.5 


oa.... 


96.4 


12a 5 


123.0 


129.3 


118.6 


. 117.9 


11&3 


118.2 


Nov.... 


96.4 


131.1 


123.0 


129.3 


118.6 


117.9 


118.3 


116.7 


Dec.... 


95.1 


148.0 


123.0 


129.3 


118.6 


117.9 


118.3 


117.1 


1908.... 


108.7 


106.8 


123.0 


124.4 


118.6 


117.9 


118.3 


119.9 
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Table IV.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 
1890-1899). 

[For explanatloii and discossioxi of this table, see page 230. For a more detaUed descilptton of the articles, 

see Table L] 



Year. 



Farm products. 



Barley: by 
sample. 



Average 
price per 
bushel. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average 
price per 
jlOOlbs. 



Cattle: steers, 
choice to extra. 



Rehi- 
tlve 
price. 



Cattle: steers, 
good to choice. 



Average 
price per 
100 Ita. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Com:c.»h. C««SS„^. 



Average 
price per 
bushel 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average 
price per 
pound. 



Rela- 
Uve 
price. 



Average, 1890-1890 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1803 

1894 

1805 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 



10.4534 
.5062 
.6098 
.5085 
.4685 
.5134 
.4300 
.2977 
.3226 
.4348 
.4425 
.4815 
.5884 
.6321 
.5494 
.5300 
.4850 
.5116 
.7663 
.7336 



100.0 

111.6 

134.5 

112.2 

103.3 

113.2 

04.8 

65.7 

71.2 

06.0 

97.6 

106.2 

120.8 

130.4 

121.2 

116.0 

107.0 

112.8 

160.0 

161.8 



$5.8203 
4.8697 
6.8851 
6.0909 
6.5211 
5. 1591 
5.4849 
4.5957 
5.2255 
6.3779 
6.9928 
5.7827 
6.1217 
7.4721 
6.6678 
5.9562 
6.9678 
6.1296 
6.6442 
6.8163 



100.0 
91.6 

iiao 

96.7 
103.8 

97.0 
103.1 

86.4 

98.2 
101.1 
112.6 
108.7 
115.1 
140.4 
104.7 
112.0 
112.2 
115.2 
123.0 
128.1 



$4.7347 
4.1376 
5.0976 
4.4995 
4.8394 
4.5246 
4.0344 
4.2712 
4.n36 
4.8846 
6.3861 
6.3038 
6.5001 
6.6672 
6.0615 
6.1923 
6.2192 
6.3572 
6.8120 
6.9976 



100.0 

87.4 
107.7 

96.0 
102.2 

95.6 
104.2 

9a2 

ioa8 

103.2 
113.7 
113.9 
118.1 
138.6 
106.9 
100.7 
lia2 
113.1 
122.8 
126.7 



$0.3804 
.3050 
.6744 
.4500 
.3064 
.4326 
.3066 
.2580 
.2646 
.3144 
.3333 
.3811 
.4060 
.6068 
.4606 
.6046 
.5010 
.4632 
.5280 
.6843 



100.0 
103.8 
151.0 
118.3 
104.2 
113.7 
104.0 
67.8 
66.0 
82.6 
87.6 
100.2 
13a 6 
156.0 
121.1 
132.6 
131.7 
121.8 
138.8 
170.0 



$a 07762 
.11080 
.06603 
.07686 
.08310 
.07002 
.07296 
.07018 
.07163 
.06072 
.06678 
.00600 
.06627 
.06032 
.11236 
.12100 
.00563 
.11026 
.11879 
.10463 



100.0 
142.9 

lias 

99.0 

107.2 

9a2 

04.0 

102.0 

92.2 

76.0 

84.7 

123.8 

111.1 

116.1 

144.7 

156.0 

123.1 

142.0 

153.0 

134.8 



Flaxseed: No. 1. 



Year. 



Average 
price per 
bushel. 



Average, 1800-1800. 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 



$1. 1132 
1.3967 
1.0805 
1. 0179 
1,0875 
1.3533 
1.2449 
.8119 
.8696 
1.1115 
1. 1578 
1.6223 
1.6227 
1.6027 
1.0471 
1.1068 
1.1979 
1.1027 
1.1808 
1.2019 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



loao 

126.6 

97.1 

91.4 

97.7 

121.6 

111.8 

72.9 

78.1 

99.8 

104.0 

146.7 

145.8 

135.0 

94.1 

99.6 

107.6 

99.1 

106.1 

106.0 



Hay: timothy, 
No. 1. 



Hides: green, 

salted, packers', 

heavy native 

steers. 



Average 

price per 

ton. 



$ia4304 
a 9952 
12.2861 
11.8375 
11.2067 
10.4183 
11.3844 
10.3269 
a4423 
8.3317 
10.0746 
11.6673 
12.8265 
12.6154 
12.4279 
11.7306 
11.2596 
12.9615 
16.9387 
12.3365 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average 
price per 
pound. 



100.0 

95.8 

117.8 

113.6 

107.4 

99.9 

109.1 

99.0 

80.9 

79.9 

96.6 

110.9 

123.0 

12a9 

119.2 

112.6 

107.9 

124.3 

162.4 

11&8 



$a0037 
.0933 
.0951 
.0870 
.0749 
.0641 
.1028 
.0611 
.0996 
.1151 
.1235 
.1104 
.1237 
.1338 
.1169 
.1166 
.1430 
.1543 
.1455 
.1336 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



loao 

99.6 

101.6 

92.8 

79.9 

68.4 

109.7 

86.6 

106.3 

122.8 

131.8 

127.4 

132.0 

142.8 

124.8 

124.4 

152.6 

164.7 

155.8 

142.6 



Hogs: heavy. 



Hogs: light. 



Average 
price per 
100 lbs. 



$4.4123 
3.9534 
4.4229 
6.1550 
6.5486 
4.9719 
4.2781 
3.3579 
8.5906 
8.8053 
4.0394 
6.0815 
6.9580 
6.9704 
6.0572 
6.1550 
6.2913 
6.2351 
6.0796 
6.7066 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average 
price per 
100 lbs. 



100.0 
89.6 
100.2 
116.8 
14&4 
112.7 
97.0 
76.1 
81.4 
86.2 
91.6 
116.2 
135.0 
158.0 
137.8 
116.8 
110.9 
141.3 
137.8 
131.4 



$4.4206 
3.9260 
4.3404 
5.0675 
6.6762 
4.9327 
4.2538 
3.6691 
8.7228 
8.7687 
4.0709 
6.1136 
6.9177 
6.7358 
6.0641 
6.1481 
5.3213 
6.3274 
6.2163 
6.6346 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



loao 

88.8 

96.2 

114.6 

148.7 

111.6 

9&2 

80,5 

84.2 

86.0 

02.1 

116.7 

133.9 

152.4 

137.0 

116.6 

12a 4 

143.1 

14a « 

127.5 
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Table IV.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 
1890-1899)— Continued. 





Fann products. 


Year. 


Hops: N. Y. 
State, choice. 


Oats: cash. 


Rye: No. 2, 
cash. 


Sheep: native. 


Sheep: western. 




Average 
price per 
pound. 


Rela. 
tlve 
price. 


price per 


Rela- 
tlve 
price. 


Average 
price per 
busheL 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
^100 l£f 


Rela- 
tlve 
price. 


Average 
1001^ 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1800-1800.. 
1800 


$ai771 
.2621 
.2640 
.2605 
.2271 
.1615 
.0040 
.0877 
.1160 
.1621 
.1663 
.1483 
.1710 
.2375 
.2825 
.3475 
.2673 
.1620 
.1738 
.1188 


loao 

148.0 
140.1 
141.4 
12a2 
85.5 
63.1 
40.5 
65.6 
01.6 
88.3 
83.7 
07.1 
134.1 
150.6 
106.2 
160.0 
02.0 
08.1 
67.1 


$a2688 
.3106 
.3878 
.3042 
.2827 
.3110 
.2373 
.1801 
.1826 
.2470 
.2452 
.2271 
.3170 
.3060 
.3641 
.3640 
.2000 
.3282 
.4601 
.6096 


loao 

116.6 

144.1 

113.2 

106.2 

116.7 

"^88. 3 

67.0 

67.0 

OLO 

01.2 

84.6 

118.3 

147.3 

131.7 

135.8 

111.2 

122.1 

167.4 

180.6 


$0.5288 
.6447 
.8334 
.6764 
.4800 
.4660 
.4826 
.3617 
.3062 
.4068 
.5621 
.6177 
.6328 
.5418 
.5156 
.7056 
.7113 
.6107 
.7688 
.7825 


loao 

103.0 
167.6 
127.7 
02.6 
88.1 
01.2 
66.6 
74.0 
03.8 
104.4 
07.0 
100.8 
102.6 
07.6 
133.4 
134.6 
115.6 
145.4 
148.0 


$3.7680 
4.6284 
4.6106 
4.7708 
3.8781 
2.6057 
2.0406 
2.0322 
3.4071 
3.0250 
3.8837 
4.1236 
3.3510 
3.7817 
3. 7101 
4.1467 
6.0520 
4.0481 
4.8962 

4.0506 


loao 

12a6 
120.0 
127.2 
103.2 
71.7 
78.6 
78.0 
03.1 
104.4 
103.3 
100.7 
80.2 
100.6 
08.7 
110.3 
134.6 
131.7 
130.3 
all2.3 


$3.0541 
4.6644 
4.6710 
4.8606 
4.1266 
2.0608 
3.0043 
3. 1411 
3.7602 
4.1625 
4. 1616 
4.6207 
3.7442 
4.1784 
3.8760 
4.2608 
6.0708 
6. 2';03 
4.8836 

& 4. 8116 


loao 

118.0 


1801 


116.6 


1892 


123.2 


1803 


104.8 


1804 


75.4 


1805 


78. S 


1896 


70.4 


1807 


05.8 


1806 


105. S 


1880 


105.2 


1000 


114. S 


1901 


04.7 


1002 


105.7 


1903 


08.0 


1004 


107.8 


1905 


128.5 


1006 


133.5 


1907 


123.5 


1908 


blOO.« 








Farm products. 




Food. etc. 


Year. 


Wheat: 


cash. 


BeaDs: medium, 
choice. 


Bread: 
ers, bu 


crack- 
tter. 


Bread: crack- 
ers, soda. 


Bread: loaf 
(Wash, market). 




Average 
price per 
bushel. 


Rela- 
tlve 
price. 


Average 
price per 
buahei: 


Rela- 
tlve 
price. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

pound. 

(') 


Rela. 
tlve 
price. 


Average, 1800-1800.. 
1800.7: 


$0.7510 
.8033 
.0618 
.7876 
.0770 
.6.587 
.6000 
.6413 
.7040 
.8840 
.7100 
.7040 
.7187 
.7414 
.7895 
1.0300 
1.0104 
.7931 
.9073 
.0800 


100.0 
118.0 
128.1 
104.0 
00.1 
74.4 
70.0 
85.4 
105.8 
117.8 
04.7 
03.7 
06.7 
08.7 
105.1 
138.3 
134.5 
105.6 
120.8 
131.8 


$1.6600 
2.0202 
2.2531 
1.8608 
1.0006 
1.8460 
1.7806 
1.1740 
1.0448 
1.2470 
1.4631 
2.0060 
2.1027 
1.0196 
2.2626 
2.0104 
2.1500 
1.0000 
1.7771 
2.3108 


100.0 
121.6 
134.0 
112.0 
110.2 
110.6 
107.2 
70.3 
62.6 
74.7 
87.0 
125.6 
131.8 
115.0 
135.6 
120.4 
128.8 
113.8 
106.4 
138.0 


$0.0673 
.0700 
.0700 
.0688 
.0650 
.0650 
.0654 
.0650 
.0592 
.0733 
.0713 
.0760 
.0600 
.0800 
.0768 
.0776 
.0802 
.0000 
.0000 

d.0650 


100.0 
104.0 
104.0 
102.2 
06.6 
06.6 
07.2 
06.6 
88.0 
108.0 
105.0 
111.4 
118.0 
118.0 
112.6 
115.2 
132.6 
133.7 
133.7 
dl33.7 


$a0718 
.0800 
.0800 
.0763 
.0750 
.0725 
.0675 
.0658 
.0592 
.0758 
.0663 
.0676 
.0700 
.0700 
.0646 
.06.'>8 
.0683 
.0650 
.0650 
.0650 


100.0 

111.4 

111.4 

106.3 

104.6 

101.0 

04.0 

01.6 

82.6 

105.6 

02.3 

04.0 

07.6 

07.6 

00.0 

01.6 

06.1 

00.6 

00.6 

00.5 


$0.0364 
.0356 
.0366 
.0356 
.0356 
.0366 
.0333 
.0363 
.0356 
.0356 
.0356 
.0366 
.0366 
.0366 
0356 
.0363 
.0366 
.0356 
.0356 
.0356 


100.0 
100.6 


1801 


ioa« 


1802 


100.6 


1803 


100.6 


1804 


100.6 


1806 


04.1 


1806 


102.5 


1807 


100.6 


1808 


ioa6 


1800 


100.6 


1900 


100.6 


1901 


100.6 


1902 


100.6 


1903 


100.6 


1904 


102.5 


1906 


100.6 


1906 


100.6 


1907 


100.6 


1906 


100.6 







For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; 
For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; 



a Sheep: wethers, good to fiemcy. 
average price for 1007, $5.7461. 

b Sheep: wethers, plain to choice, 
averace price for 100?, $6.4206. 

« Weight belbre baking. 

d Bread: crackers, oyster. For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; average 
price forl007, $0.0650. 
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Tablb IV.— average YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OP 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 
1890-1899)— Continued. 







Food, etc 




Year. 


Bread: loaf, 

homemade 

(N.Y. market). 


Bread: loaf, 

VIemia 

(N.Y. market). 


Butter: cream* 

ery, Elgin (El- 

pn market). 


Butter: eream- 

ery, extra 
(N.Y. market). 


Butten dairy. 

New York 

State. 




Average 
pounoLa 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price per 
poana.a 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

briceper 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Ayerage, 1800-1899. . 

1890.7: 


ia0817 
.0320 
.0320 
.0320 

.0320 
.0320 
.0287 
.0320 
.0320 
.0320 
.0320 
.0320 
.0320 
.0320 
.0350 
.0376 
.0376 
.0376 
.0400 


loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 

100.9 
100.9 
100.9 
90.5 
100.9 
100.9 
100.9 
100.9 
100.9 
100.9 

ioa9 
iia4 

118.0 
118.6 
118.6 
126.2 


$a0352 
.0356 
.0356 
.0356 
.0366 
.0366 
.0366 
.0319 
.0356 
.0856 
.0356 
.0360 
.0356 
.0386 
.0356 
.0370 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0413 


100.0 
101.1 
101.1 
101.1 
101.1 
101.1 
101.1 
90.6 
101.1 
101.1 
101.1 
101.1 
101.1 
101.1 
lOLl 
105.1 
113.6 
113.6 
113.6 
117.3 


$a2170 
.2238 
.2501 
.2528 
.2581 
.2194 
.2064 
.1793 
.1837 
.1886 
.2076 
.2178 
.2114 
.2413 
.2302 
.2178 
.2429 
.2459 
.2761 
.2692 


100.0 
103.1 
115.3 
116.6 
118.9 
101.1 
95.1 
82.6 
84.7 
86.9 
95.6 

ioa4 

97.4 
111.2 
106.1 

ioa4 

111.9 
113.3 
127.2 
124.1 


9a 2242 
.2276 
.2586 
.2612 
.2701 
.2288 
.2137 
.1841 
.1895 
.1954 
.2126 
.2245 
.2163 
.2480 
.2348 
.2189 
.2489 
.2489 
.2830 
.2711 


100.0 
101.5 
116.3 
116.5 
12a5 
102.1 
95.3 
82.1 
84.5 
87.2 
94.8 

loai 

96.5 

iia6 

104.7 
97.6 
111.0 
111.0 
126.2 
120.9 


9a 2024 
.1964 
.2380 
.2350 
.2521 
.2091 
.1882 
.1665 
.1684 
.1749 
• 1965 
.2115 
.2007 
.2318 
.2150 
.1970 
.2339 
.2326 
.2671 
.2449 


loao 

96.5 


1891 


117.6 


1892 


116.1 


1893 


124.0 


1894 


103.8 


1895 


93.0 


1896 


82.8 


1897 


83.2 


1898 


86.4 


1899 


97.1 


1900 


104.5 


1901 


99.2 


1902 


114.5 


1903 


106.2 


1904 


97.3 


1905 


115.6 


1906 


114.9 


1907 


132.0 


1906 


121.0 








Cheeee: N. Y., 
fulloream. 


Coffee: Rio 
No. 7. 


Eggs: new4ald, 
fancy, near-by. 


Fish: cod, dry, 
bank, large. 


Shore, round. 


Year. 


Average 
price per 
pomid. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


price per 
dosen. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price per 
quintal. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899.. 
1890 


90.0987 
.0958 
.1011 
.1058 
.1076 
.1060 
.0929 
.0908 
.0968 
.0822 
.1075 
.1128 
.1011 
.1126 
.1217 
.1019 
.1212 
.1313 
.1414 
.1364 


100.0 
97.1 
102.4 
107.2 
109.0 
107.4 
94.1 
92.0 
98.1 
83.3 
10&9 
114.3 
102.4 
114.1 
123.3 
103.2 
122.8 
133.0 
143.3 
138.2 


$ai313 
.1793 
.1671 
.1430 
.1723 
.1654 
.1502 
.1233 
.0793 
.0633 
.0604 
.0822 
.0646 
.0586 
.0550 
.0782 
.0632 
.0611 
.0668 
.0628 


loao 

136.6 

127.3 

108.0 

131.2 

126.0 

121.2 

93.9 

60.4 

48.2 

46.0 

62.6 

40.2 

44.6 

42.6 

59.6 

63.4 

61.8 

50.1 

47.8 


90.1963 
.1945 
.2160 
.2167 
.2247 
.1835 
.2002 
.1741 
.1718 
.1817 
.1994 
.1977 
.2005 
.2409 
.2418 
.2650 
.2712 
.2615 
.2771 
.2788 


100.0 
99.1 
110.0 
Iia4 
114.5 
93.5 
102.0 
88.7 
87.5 
92.6 
101.6 

ioa7 

106.7 
122.7 
123.2 
135.0 
138.2 
138.2 
141.2 
142.0 


95.5849 
5.6771 
6.7292 
7.0521 
6.3802 
5.9583 
5.5208 
4.2063 
4.5208 
4.6667 
5.1354 
5.3021 
5.9896 
5.0938 
6.8646 
7.2813 
7.3958 
7.6042 
7.7396 
7.3021 


100.0 
101.7 
120.5 
126.3 
114.2 
106.7 
98.9 
75.4 

8a9 

83.6 
92.0 
94.9 
107.2 
91.2 
105.0 
130.4 
132.4 
136.2 
138.6 
130.7 


93.7763 
3.5250 
4.7068 
2.9376 
3.8126 
3.3958 
8.1563 
3.3542 
8.6854 
4.2063 
5.0313 
5.0633 
4.9792 
4.9063 
6.7292 
5.4631 
6.0000 
6.3438 
6.1600 

67.0833 


100.0 
93.3 


1891 


124.6 


1892 


77.8 


1893 


101.0 


1894 


89.9 


1895 


83.6 


1896 


88.8 


1897 


96.3 


1898 


111.4 


1899 


133.2 


1900 


134.6 


1901 


131.9 


1902 


129.9 


1903 


151.7 


1904 


144.4 


1905 


158.9 


1906 


168.0 


1907 


162.9 


1908 


bl6ai 







a Weight before baking. 

tf Fish: herring, Nova Scotia split. For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; 
average price for 1907, 97.2083. 
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Table IV.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OP 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 
1890-1899)— Continued. 





Food, etc 


Year. 


Fish: maokerel, 

salt, large 
. No. 3b: 


Fish: salmon, 
caimed. 


Flour: buck- 
wheat. 


Flour: rye. 


Flour: wheat, 


• 


Average 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price per 
12 cans. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 


Rela. 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890-1890.. 

1880.7:. 


$14.1306 
ia2600 
16.3126 

laoouo 
laoooo 

11.0566 
16.6260 
ia9167 
12.2292 
ia6667 
16.2600 
ia8068 
10.8DB2 
ia7600 
17.4479 
14.6000 
ia9167 
14.7917 
ia9167 
11.3642 


loao 

129.2 

108.4 
92.0 
92.0 
7a2 

110.6 
98.5 
86.6 
96.7 

107.9 
96.3 
76.6 
97.3 

12a6 

102.6 
98.6 

104.7 
98.5 
8a4 


$1.4731 
L6417 
1.6000 
1.4833 
1.4038 
1.4260 
1.6042 
1.6600 
1.3376 
1.2667 
1.6292 
1.7708 
1.7126 
1.6146 
1.6208 
1.7260 
1.7042 
1.6833 
1.6679 
1.9206 


loao 

111.4 
101.8 
100.7 
101.4 
96.7 
102.1 
106.2 
90.8 
86.0 

ioa8 

120.2 
116.3 
109.6 

uao 

117.1 
116.7 
114.3 

iia2 

13a 4 


$1.9428 
2.0214 
2.4429 
1.7891 
2.3679 
2.4367 
1.6760 
1.3806 
1.4656 
1.6600 
2.3000 
2.1036 
2.1063 
2.2357 
2.3214 
2.3333 
2.1893 
2.23;f3 
2.5714 
a0333 


loao 

104.0 
126.7 
92.1 
121.9 
126.4 
86.2 
71.1 
76.4 
79.8 

iia4 

106.3 
106.4 
116.1 
119.6 
120.1 
112.7 
116.0 
132.4 
166.1 


$a3i7i 

a3646 
4.9206 
4.0167 
a0664 
2.7813 
a 1333 
2.6833 
2.8063 
a 0613 
a 2979 
a4250 
a3208 
a 4417 
a 1479 
4.3479 
4.4667 
a 8438 
4.6021 
4.7376 


loao 

101.4 

14a 3 

121.1 

oao 
8a8 

04.6 
80.9 
84.6 
92.9 
99.4 
103.3 
100.1 

ioa8 

94.9 
131.1 
134.7 

iia9 

13a 7 
142.8 


$4.2972 

a 1866 
6.3063 
4.3466 
4.0063 
a6047 
a6434 
a 7967 
4.6913 
4.7293 
a 7740 
a8423 
a 8104 
a8062 
4.3303 
6.3784 
6.4221 
4.2760 
4.8766 
6.4183 


loao 
i2a7 


1891 


i2a6 


1892 


101.1 


1803 


9a2 


1804 


8a7 


1896 


84.8 


1896 


sas 


1897 


106.8 


1898 


iiai 


1899 


87.8 


1900 


89.4 


1901 


8a7 


1902 


8a6 


1903 


100.8 


1904 


126.2 


1906 


126.2 


1906 


99.6 


1907 


iia6 


1906 


12ai 






Year. 


Flour: \ 

wint 

straig 


^heat, 

QtS. 


Fruit: apples, 

evaporated, 

choice. 


Fruit: a 
8un-dj 


SS"' 


Fruit: cur- 
rants, in 
barrels. 


Fruit: prunes, 

California, in 

boxes. 


Average 


Rda- 
Uve 
price. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890-1889.. 
1890 


ia8460 
4.6624 
4.9048 
4.1216 
a2832 
2.7495 
a 2311 
a 6197 
4.3606 
4.1462 
a3822 
a3400 
a3086 
a4885 
a6923 
4.8264 
4.&I28 
a 6149 
a9877 
4.2909 


100.0 
121.0 
127.6 
107.2 
86.4 
71.6 
84.0 
94.1 

iia4 

107.8 
88.0 
87.1 
86.0 
90.7 
9a4 

126.6 

iiai 

04.0 

ioa7 

111.6 


$0.0647 
.1136 
.1100 
.0688 
.0027 
.1092 
.0678 
.0633 
.0566 
.0890 
.0869 
.0616 
.0709 
.0921 
.0611 
.0603 
.0699 
.0978 
.0843 
.0883 


100.0 
134.1 
129.9 
81.2 
109.4 
12a9 

8ao 

62.9 
65.6 
106.1 
102.6 
72.6 
8a7 

ioa7 

72.1 
71.2 
82.6 

115.6 
99.6 

101.9 


$a0516 
.0690 
.0826 
.0423 
.0508 
.0631 
.0481 
.0312 
.0267 
.0398 
.0610 
.0443 
.0410 
.0607 
.0432 
.0333 
.0348 
.0632 
.0638 
(«) 


100.0 
134.0 
160.2 
82.1 

oao 

122.6 

9a 4 

60.6 
61.8 
77.3 

iia4 

86.0 
79.6 
9a4 
8a9 
64.7 
67.6 

loas 
i2a9 


$a0376 
.0478 
.0426 
.0297 
.0270 
.0173 
.0264 
.0327 
.0479 
.0680 
.0470 
.0720 
.0631 
.0494 
.0476 
.0488 
.0490 
.0614 
.0703 
.0609 


100.0 
127.6 

iiao 

79.2 
72.0 
46.1 
67.7 
87.2 
127.7 
164.7 
126.3 
192.0 
221.6 
131.7 
126.9 
13a 1 
130.7 
16a 7 
187.6 
162.4 


$0.0774 
.1068 
.1000 
.0996 
.1030 
.0736 
.0666 
.0681 
.0546 
.0544 
.0665 
.0622 
.0626 
.0661 
.0481 
.0461 
.0460 
.0646 
.0593 
.0598 


loao 
13a 


1891 


129.2 


1892 


12a 6 


1893 


134.2 


1804 


96.0 


1896 


86.0 


1886 


75.1 


1687 


7a 5 


1898 


7a 3 


1809 


Tao 


1900 


67.4 


1901 


67.8 


1902 


71.2 


1903 


62.1 


1904 


69.6 


1906 


69.3 


1906 


8a6 


1907 


76.6 


1906 


77.3 







a Quotations discontinued. 
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Tablb IV.— average yearly ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 
1890-1899)-<3ontmued. 





Food, etc. 


Year. 


Fruit: nUslzis, 
CaUlomla, Lon- 
don layer. 


Oluoose. 


Lard: prime 
contract. 


Heal: com, 
fine white. 


Heal: com, 
fine yellow. 




Average 

price per 

box. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 


Rela- 
tlve 
price. 


Avenge 
price per 
pound. 


Relap 
tive 
price. 


Average 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Avenge 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Avenge, 1800-1800. . 
1800 ... 


$1.6006 
2.3604 
1.8021 
1.4688 
1.7000 
1.1542 
1.4202 
1.0188 
1.3070 
1.3017 
1.2833 
1.5206 
1.4417 
1.6854 
1.4458 
1.4720 
1.1876 
1.6000 
1.6271 
1.8100 


loao 

167.3 
120.1 
07.0 
113.3 
76.0 
05.2 
67.0 
03.2 
02.7 
85.6 
101.3 
06.1 
112.3 
06.3 
08.2 
70.1 
106.6 
106.4 
120.6 


all. 4182 


loao 


ia0654 
.0633 
.0660 
.0771 
.1030 
.0773 
.0663 
.0160 
.0441 
.0552 
.0566 
.0600 
.0685 
.1060 
.0877 
.0731 
.0745 
.0687 
.0020 
.0006 


100.0 
06.8 
100.0 
117.0 
167.6 
118.2 
00.8 
71.7 
67.4 
84.4 
85.0 
106.6 
135.3 
161.0 
134.1 

in. 8 

113.0 
135.6 
140.7 
138.8 


fl.0486 

L0613 

1.4746 

1.1021 

1.1013 

1.1188 

1.0721 

.8120 

.8158 

.8821 

.0554 

1.0115 

L1070 

1.6354 

1.2067 

1.3306 

L3260 

L2667 

1.3676 

1.6146 


100.0 
101.2 
140.6 
113.7 
105.0 
106.7 
102.2 
77.6 
77.8 
84.1 
01.1 
06.5 
114.2 
146.4 
123.7 
127.8 
126.4 
120.8 
120.5 
164.0 


$1.0160 

1.0200 

1.4679 

1.1608 

L0833 

L0620 

1.0613 

.7854 

.7633 

.8463 

.0273 

.0006 

1.1876 

1.6250 

L2783 

L3333 

L3260 

1.2625 

L3676 

L6146 


loao 
loas 


1801 






143.4 


1802 






114.2 


1893 


1.7626 
1.6802 
1.6402 
1.1685 
1.2100 
1.3021 
1.3668 
1.4875 
1.6468 
2.1788 
1.8306 
1.7017 
1.7742 
2.0267 
2.2608 
2.6400 


124.3 
111.4 
100.2 
81.7 
86.0 
01.8 
06.6 
104.0 
116.0 
163.6 
120.7 
126.3 
125.1 
142.0 
150.4 
186.2 


106.5 


1804 


104.5 


1806 


104.4 


1806 


77.2 


1807 


75.1 


1896 


83.2 


1800 


01.2 


1000 


07.4 


1001 


116.8 


1002 


160.0 


1003 


125.7 


1004 


13L1 


1006 


130.8 


1006 


124.2 


1007 


133.6 


1006 


168.8 






Year. 


Heat: baoon, 

short dear 

sides. 


Heat: baoon, 
short rib sides. 


Heat: beef, 
fresh, native 


Heat: beef, salt, 
eztnmess. 


Heat: beef, salt, 
hams, western. 


price per 
pound. 


Rel». 
tlve 
price. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Avenge 
price per 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


^ssr 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


^ssr 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1800-1800.. 
1800..... 


ia0676 
.0603 
.0600 
.0787 
.1048 
.0761 
.0660 
.0404 
.0641 
.0506 
.0583 
.0752 
.0691 
.1073 
.0060 
.0775 
.0800 
.0042 
.0064 
.0001 


100.0 
80.8 
103.6 
116.6 
165.3 
111.3 
06.3 
73.2 
80.1 
88.3 
86.4 
111.4 
132.0 
160.0 
142.1 
114.8 
118.6 
130.6 
141.3 
133.6 


10.0666 
.0666 
.0681 
.0764 
.1010 
.0736 
.0632 
.0470 
.0522 
.0504 
.0658 

,m2 

.0669 
.1046 
.0988 
.0767 
.0783 
.0920 
.0919 
.0870 


100.0 

80.3 

103.8 

116.5 

164.0 

112.2 

06.3 

73.0 

70.6 

00.6 

85.1 

111.6 

132.6 

160.6 

143.0 

115.4 

110.4 

140.2 

140.1 

132.6 


10.0771 
.0668 
.0810 
.0762 
.0813 
.0748 
.0702 
.0608 
.0760 
.0781 
.0635 
.0604 
.0787 
.0071 
.0784 
.0818 
.0802 
.0780 
.0684 
.0034 


100.0 
80.2 
106.2 
06.8 
106.4 
07.0 
102.7 
00.6 
00.7 
10L3 
108.3 
104.3 
102.1 
125.0 
10L7 
106.1 
104.0 
101.2 
114.7 
12L1 


$8.0166 
6.0506 
8.3654 
6.7066 
8.1038 
8.0033 
8.1274 
7.6006 
7.6765 
0.1563 
0.2885 
0.7638 
0.3204 

11.7885 
0.0673 
8.7680 

10.0240 
8.8462 
0.8173 

13.1837 


100.0 
86.8 
104.4 
84.8 
102.2 
101.0 
101.4 
03.7 
05.7 
114.2 
116.0 
121.7 
116.3 
147.1 
113.1 
100.4 
125.0 
110.3 
122.5 
104.5 


$18.0012 
14.6400 
16.5144 
14.6677 
17.8317 
18.3668 
17.3443 
16.0327 
22.6260 
21.4880 
22.7212 
20.6687 
20.3774 
21.3413 
21. 2115 
22.3341 
2L0062 
21.6625 
26.0610 
27.7116 


100.0 
8a4 


1801 


85.8 


1892 


80.6 


1803 


06.0 


1804 


101.6 


1806 


05.0 


1806 


88.1 


1807 


12&1 


1808 


118.8 


1800 


125w6 


1000 


114.2 


1001 


113.6 


1002 


118.0 


1003 


117.2 


1904 


123.6 


1006 


121.6 


1006 


110.2 


1007 


144.0 


1006 


163.2 







a Averace for 1803-1880. 
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Tablb IV.— average yearly ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OP 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 
1890-1899)— Continued. 



Year. 



Average 
price per 
poond. 



Food, etc. 



Meat: hams, 
smoked. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average 
price per 

I>OUDd. 



Heat: matton, 
dressed. 



Rela^ 
tJve 
price. 



Average 

price per 

barrel. 



Meat: pork, 
salt, mess. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average 

price per 

quart. 



Milk: fresh. 



Rel». 
Uve 
price. 



Aventge 

price per 

gallon. 



Molasses: N. 0., 
open kettle. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average, 1890-1899 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 



ia0984 
.0996 
.0962 
.1076 
.1249 
.1019 
.0947 
.0943 
.0694 
.0607 
.0023 
.1025 
.1076 
.1211 
.1271 
.1072 
.1046 
.1236 
.1303 
.1125 



100.0 
101.1 
09.8 
109.3 
126.9 
103.^6 
96.2 
95.8 
90.9 
82.0 
93.8 
104.2 
109.2 
123.1 
129.2 
106.9 
106.3 
125.5 
132.4 
114.3 



90.0754 
.0033 
.0666 
.0914 
.0603 
.0605 
.0620 
.0625 
.0728 
.0739 
.0711 
.0727 
.0675 
.0738 
.0744 
.0778 
.0650 
.0910 
.0675 



loao 

123.7 
114.9 
121.2 
106.5 
80.2 
82.2 
82.9 
96.6 
96.0 
94.3 
96.4 
89.5 
97,9 
98.7 
103.2 
113.9 
12a 7 
116.0 
114.5 



1111.6332 
12.1502 
11.3029 
11.5252 
18.3389 
14.1262 
11.8265 
8.9399 
8.9067 
9.8678 
9.3462 
12.6072 
16.6106 
17.9399 
16.6614 
14.0288 
14.4183 
17. 6120 
17.6664 
15.9736 



100.0 
104.4 
97.2 
99.1 
167.6 
121.4 
101.7 
76.8 
76.6 
84.8 
80.3 
107.6 
134.2 
154.2 
143.1 
120.6 
123.9 
150.6 
161.0 
137.3 



$a0266 
.0263 
.0267 
.0266 
.0279 
.0263 
.0263 
.0234 
.0235 
.0239 
.0253 
.0874 
.0262 
.0288 
.0288 
.0275 
.0289 
.0801 
.0335 
.0329 



100.0 
103.1 
104.7 
105l1 
109.4 
103.1 
99.2 
91.8 
92.2 
93.7 
99.2 
107.6 
102.7 
112.9 
112.9 
107.8 
113.3 
118.0 
131.4 
129.0 



SO. 3151 
.3542 
.2788 
.3188 
.3346 
.3092 
.3063 
.3246 
.2617 
.3063 
.3526 
.4775 
.3783 
.3638 
.3546 
.3396 
.3229 
.3400 
.4068 
.3550 



100.0 
112.4 
88.6 
101.2 
106.2 
96.1 
97.8 
103.0 
83.1 
97.8 
111.9 
151.6 
120.1 
115.6 
112.6 
107.8 
102.6 
107.9 
129.7 
112.7 



Rice: domestic, 
choice. 



Year. 



Average 
price per 
pomid. 



Relap 
tive 
price. 



Average 

price per 

barrel, 



Salt: American. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Salt: Aahton's. 



Average 



224-lb 
bag. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average 
price per 
I>ound 



Soda: bicar- 
bonate of, 
American. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average 
price per 
poond, 



Spices: nut- 
megs. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average, 1890-1899. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 



1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1906. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 



SO. 0561 
.0605 
.0637 
.0669 
.0469 
.0626 
.0633 
.0619 
.0642 
.0606 
.0607 
.0648 
.0648 
.0660 
.0666 
.0441 
.0417 
.0474 
.0634 
.0624 



100.0 
107.8 
113.5 
101.4 
81.8 
93.8 
96.0 
92.5 
96.6 
106.4 
106.2 
97.7 
97.7 
99.6 
100.9 
78.6 
74.3 
84.6 
95.2 
111.2 



Sa7044 
.7921 
.7866 
.7676 
.7019 
.7192 
.7019 
.6226 
.6613 
.6648 
.6366 
1.0010 
.8667 
.6360 
.6140 
.7704 
.7662 
.7144 
.7931 
.7864 



100.0 

112.5 

111.7 

107.6 

99.6 

102.1 

09.6 

88.4 

93.9 

944 

90.4 

142.1 

121.6 

90.3 

87.2 

109.4 

107.2 

101.4 

112.6 

111.6 



S2.2033 
2.4646 
2.3813 
2.3760 
2.3260 
2.2376 
2.0600 
2.0600 
2.0600 
2.0600 
2.0500 
2.0600 
2. 1813 
2.2260 
2.2479 



100.0 
111.9 
106.1 
107.8 
106.6 
101.6 
93.0 
93.0 
93.0 
93.0 
93.0 
93.0 
99.0 
101.0 
102.0 



SO. 0209 
.0275 
.0317 
.0218 
.0285 
.0268 
.0177 
.0162 
.0150 
.0129 
.0117 
.0123 
.0107 
.0106 
.0129 
.0130 
.0130 
.0130 
.0130 
.0110 



100.0 
131.6 
161.7 
104.3 
136.4 
128.2 
84.7 
72.7 
71.8 
61.7 
66.0 
66.9 
61.2 
61.7 
61.7 
62.2 
62.2 
62.2 
62.2 
52.6 



Sa4322 
.6317 
.6061 
.6319 
.4684 
.3996 
.3960 
.3600 
.3364 
.3140 
.2871 
.2601 
.2346 
.2028 
.2877 
.2175 
.1722 
.1730 
.1397 
(«) 



100.0 

146.2 

14a 7 

123.1 

106.1 

92.6 

91.8 

83.1 

77.6 

72.7 

66.4 

60.2 

64.3 

46.9 

6616 

60.3 

39.8 

40.0 

32.3 



a Quotations discontinued. 
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Table IV.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 
1890-1899)— Continued. 





7^- 

Pood, etc. 


Year. 


Spices: pepper, 
Singapore. 


Starch: pure 
com. 


Sugar: 89«flfcir 
refining. 


Sugar: 96* cen- 
trifugal. 


Sugar: granu- 




Average 
pound. 


Rela- 
tlve 
price. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Relfr. 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Rela. 
tlve 
price. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890>1899.. 
1890 7: 


ia0749 
.1151 
.0873 
.0689 
.0595 
.0516 
.0497 
.0600 
.0664 
.0891 
.1117 
.1291 
.1292 
.1266 
.1289 
.1229 
.1217 
.1138 
.0994 
.0716 


100.0 
163.7 
116.6 
92.0 
79.4 
68.9 
66.4 
66.8 
88.7 
119.0 
149.1 
172.4 
172.6 
167.6 
172.1 
164.1 
162.6 
161.9 
132.7 
95.6 


ia0548 
.0546 
.0600 
.0600 
.0600 
.0567 
.0554 
.0513 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0470 
.0440 
.0607 
.0625 
.0652 
.0577 
.0600 
.0575 


100.0 
99.6 
109.6 
109.5 
109.6 
103.6 
101.1 
93.6 
91.2 
91.2 
91.2 
91.2 
85.8 
80.3 
92.5 
95.8 
100.7 
105.3 
109.5 
104.9 


la 03898 
.04890 
.03459 
.02873 

.02759 
.02894 
.03192 
.03077 
.03712 
.03922 
.04051 
.03521 
.03035 

.03470 
.03696 
.03183 
.03251 
.03563 


loao 

143.9 
101.8 
84.5 
94.3 
81.2 
85.2 
93.9 
9a6 
109.2 
116.4 
119.2 
103.6 
89.3 
95.0 
102.1 
108.8 
93.7 
95.7 
104.9 


la 03860 
.05460 
.03910 
.03315 
.03680 

.03253 
.03624 
.03564 
.04236 
.04422 
.04572 
.04040 
.03542 
.03720 
.03974 
.04278 
.03686 
.03754 
.04064 


loao 

141.1 
101.1 
86.7 
96.1 
83.6 
84.1 
93.7 
92.1 
109.5 
114.3 
118.2 
104.4 
91.6 
96.1 
102.7 
110.6 
95.3 
97.0 
106.0 


la 04727 
.06168 
.04714 
.04354 
.04830 
.04111 
.04166 
.04532 
.04497 
.04974 
.04924 
.05332 
.05048 
.04465 
.04641 
.04772 
.05256 
.04515 
.04651 
.04940 


loao 

130.6 


1891 


99.7 


1892 


92.1 


1893 


108.3 


1894 


87.0 


1896 


87.9 


1896 


05.9 


1897 


05.1 


1898 


105.2 


1899 


104.2 


igOO 


112.8 


1901 


106.8 


1902 


04.2 


1903 


96.2 


1904 


101.0 


1905 


111.2 


1906 


96.5 


1907 


98.4 


1906 


104.5 






Year. 


Tallow. 


Tea: Formosa, 
fine. 


Vegetables, 
fresh: onions. 


Vegetobles, 
fresh: potatoes, 


Vinegar: cider, 
Monarch. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price per 
bushel. 


Rela. 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

gaUon. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890>1899.. 
1890.7:.. 


10.0436 
.0460 
.0483 
.0463 
.0644 
.0480 
.0434 
.0343 
.0332 
.0366 
.0463 
.0486 
.0618 
.0629 
.0610 
.0459 
.0449 
.0629 
.0621 
.0661 


100.0 
105.7 
111.0 
106.4 
126.1 
110.3 
99.8 
78.9 
76.3 
81.8 
104.1 
111.6 
119.1 
144.6 
117.2 
106.6 
103.2 
119.3 
142.8 
126.7 


10.2839 
.2733 
.2817 
.3008 
.2888 
.2783 
.2700 
.2683 
.2800 
.2958 
.3117 
.2977 
.2860 
.3016 
.2296 
.2758 
.2675 
.2350 
.2300 
.2133 


loao 

96.3 
99.2 
106.0 
101.7 
96.0 
95.1 
91.0 
98.6 
104.2 
109.8 
104.9 
100.4 
106.2 
80.9 
97.1 
94.2 
82.8 
81.0 
75.1 


$3.3996 
4.3438 
4.1250 
3.6042 
3.1875 
3.2600 
3.1146 
1.9479 
3.9271 
3.2708 
3.2238 
2.4271 
3.5000 
3.6458 
3.5676 
3.5568 
3.2392 
3.2917 
8.5000 
3.5367 


loao 

127.8 
121.3 
106.0 
93.8 
96.6 
91.6 
67.8 
116.5 
96.2 
94.8 
71.4 
103.0 
107.2 
104.9 
104.6 
95.3 
96.8 
103.0 
104.0 


ia4991 
.5966 
.7730 
.4646 
.6714 
.6128 
.4326 
.1965 
.3279 
.6094 
.4172 
.3736 
.5642 
.5968 
.5249 
.7301 
.4026 
.5476 
.4912 
.7119 


100.0 
119.3 
164.9 
91.1 
134.5 
122.8 
86.7 
39.4 
65.7 
102.1 
83.6 
74.9 
113.0 
119.4 
105.2 
146.3 
8a7 
109.7 
96.4 
142.6 


10. 1478 
.1558 
.1800 
.1642 
.1600 
.1500 
.1460 
.1300 
.1300 
.1325 
.1400 
.1360 
.1325 
.1406 
.1300 
.1325 
.1468 
.1700 
.1725 
.1842 


100.0 
105 4 


1891 


121 8 


1892 


111.1 


1893 


101.6 


1894 


101.6 


1895 


98.1 


1896 


88.0 


189T 


88.0 


1896 


89.6 


1899 


94.7 


1900 


91. S 


1901 


89.6 


1902 


96. S 


1903 


88.0 


1904 


89 6 


1905 


98.6 
115.0 
116.7 
124.6 


1906 


1907 


1906 
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Table IV.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 
1890-1899)— Continued. 



Year. 



Ayerage 

price per 

bag, 



Cloths and clothing. 



Bags: 2-bushel, 
Amoskeag. 



Rela. 
tlve 
price. 



Average | Rela- 
prioe per; tive 
pound, price. 



Blankets: 11-4, 
5 pounds to the 
pair, all wool. 



Ayerage 
price per 
pound. 



Blankets: 11-4, 

5 pounds to 

the pair, cotton 

warp, all wool 

fllling. 



Blankets: 11-4, 
5 pounds to 

the pair, cotton 
warp, cotton 

and wool fllling. 



Rela- 
tlye 
price. 



Average 
price per 
pound. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



price per 
pair. 



Boots and 
shoes: men's 
brogans, split. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average, 1890>18W 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 



10.1399 
.1594 
.1503 
.1650 
.1494 
.1275 
.1150 
.1281 
.1300 
.1338 
.1446 
.1676 
.1413 
.1433 
.1458 
.1790 
.1533 
.1806 
.1938 
.1879 



loao 

113.0 

111.7 

110.8 

106.8 

91.1 

82.2 

91.6 

92.9 

95.6 

103.4 

112.6 

101.0 

102.4 

104.2 

128.4 

109.6 

129.1 

138.5 

184.3 



|a840 
.910 
.890 
.900 
.000 
.850 
.760 
.760 
.760 
.000 
.800 
.000 
.850 
.860 
.926 
.925 
1.000 
1.025 
1.000 
.950 



loao 

108.3 
106.0 
107.1 
107.1 
101.2 
89.8 
89.3 
89.3 
107.1 
05.2 
107.1 
101.2 
101.2 
110.1 
110.1 
110.0 
122.0 
119.0 
113.1 



10.613 
.650 
.660 
.640 
.640 
.560 
.540 
.560 
.650 
.625 
.625 
.750 
.660 
.660 
.700 
.726 
.775 
.800 
.800 



loao 

106.0 
106.0 
104.4 
104.4 
89.7 
88.1 
91.4 
106.0 
102.0 
102.0 
122.3 
106.0 
106.0 
114.2 
118.3 
126.4 
13a 5 
130.5 



10.424 
.460 
.460 
.430 
.420 
.410 
.400 
.400 
.420 
.420 
.420 
.525 
.475 
.475 
.600 
.625 
.600 
.600 
.600 
&.504 



loao 

106.5 
108.5 
101.4 
99.1 
96.7 
94.3 
04.3 
99.1 
99.1 
99.1 
123.8 
112.0 
112.0 
117.9 
123.8 
141.5 
141.5 
141.5 
M36.1 



|a9694 

1.0600 

1.0600 

1.0375 

1.0126 

.9688 

.9613 

.9938 

.9500 

.9125 

.9375 

.9375 

.9438 

.9313 

.9250 

.9250 

1.0042 

1.2542 

1.2729 

1.1354 



loao 

106.1 
106.1 
104.9 
102.3 
97.9 
99.2 
100.4 
96.0 
92.2 
94.8 
94.8 
05.4 
94.1 
93.5 
03.5 
101.6 
126.8 
128.7 
114.8 



Year. 



Average 

price per 

pair. 



Boots and 

shoes: men's 

calf bal. shoes, 

Ooodyear welt. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Boots and 
shoes: men's 
split boots. 



Average 
price per 
12 pairs. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average 

price per 

pair. 



Boots and 
shoes: men's 
vici kid shoes, 
Goodyear welt 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average 

price per 

pair. 



Boots and 

shoes: women's 

solid grain 

shoes. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average 

price per 

yard. 



Broadcloths: 

first quality, 

black,54-inch, 

XXX wool. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average, 1890-1899 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1806 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1002 

1903 

1904 

1005 

1906 

1907 

1908 



$2,376 
2.400 
2.400 
2.400 
2.400 
2.400 
2.400 
2.400 
2.400 
2.320 
2.240 
2.240 
2.300 
2.300 
2.350 
2.360 
2.375 
C2.775 
e2.800 
C2.800 



100.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

97.6 

94.3 

94.3 

96.8 

96.8 

98.9 

96.9 

loao 

C108.0 
clOO.O 
el09.0 



$ia350 
17.000 
17.000 
17.000 
16.500 
16.000 
15.000 
15.500 
16.000 
16.500 
17.000 
18.000 
ia375 
iai67 
18.500 
18.683 
19.708 
23.667 
26.167 
(«) 



100.0 

104.0 

104.0 

104.0 

100.9 

97.9 

91.7 

94.8 

97.9 

100.9 

104.0 

110.1 

112.4 

111.1 

113.1 

113.7 

120.5 

144.8 

160.0 



S2.3000 
2.5000 
2.5000 
2.5000 
2.5000 
2.6000 
2.2500 
2.2500 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0063 
2.1958 
2.3792 
2.6000 
2.6000 



100.0 

108.7 

108.7 

108.7 

106.7 

108.7 

97.8 

97.8 

87.0 

87.0 

87.0 

87.0 

87.0 

87.0 

87.0 

87.3 

96.5 

103.4 

108.7 

108.7 



10.8175 
.8500 
.8000 
.7750 
.7500 
.7500 
.8500 
.8500 
.8500 
.8500 
.8500 
.9042 
.8542 
.8625 
.8876 
.9183 
.9771 
1.0313 
1.0063 



100.0 
104.0 
97.9 
94.8 
91.7 
91.7 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
110.6 
104.6 
106.5 
106.6 
112.3 
119.5 
126.2 
123.1 
11&5 



$1,732 
1.970 
1.970 
1.970 
1.970 
1.680 
1.380 
1.380 
1.700 
1.700 
1.700 
1.870 
1.910 
1.910 
1.910 
1.914 
1.906 
2.020 
2.020 
2.003 



100.0 

113.7 

113.7 

113.7 

113.7 

01.2 

79.7 

79.7 

96.2 

06.2 

98.2 

106.0 

110.3 

110.3 

110.3 

110.5 

115.2 

116.6 

116.6 

115.6 



a Quotations discontinued. 

h Blankets: 10-4, 2 lbs. to the pair, 54 x 74, all cotton. For method of computing relative price, see pages 
230 and 231; average price for 1907, $0,524. 

c Men's vici calf shoes: Blucher bal., vici calf top, single sole. For method of computing relative price, 
see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1906, $2.57. 
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Table IV.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 
1890-1899)— Continued. 



Cloths and clothing. 



Year. 



Calico: Cocheoo 
prints. 



Average 

price per 

yard. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average 
rice 
yar< 



Carpets: Brus- 
sels, 6-frame, 
Bigelow. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average 

price per 

yard. 



Carpets: in- 



Relap 
tive 
price. 



Average 

price per 

yard. 



Carpets: Wil- 
ton, 6-frame, 
Bigelow. 



Cotton flannels: 

2] yards to the 

pound. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average 

price per 

yard. 



Relap 
tive 
price. 



Average, 1800-1809 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 



10.0553 
.0650 
.0576 
.0650 
.0625 
.0550 
.0525 
.0525 
.0500 
.0450 
.0483 
.0525 
.0500 
.0500 
.0604 
.0529 
.0617 
.0550 
a. 0602 
a. 0519 



100.0 

117.6 

104.0 

117.6 

113.0 

99.5 

94.0 

94.9 

90.4 

81.4 

87.3 

94.9 

90.4 

00.4 

91.1 

95.7 

93.5 

99.6 

l«121.0 

^al04.3 



$1.0008 

1.0320 

1.1280 

1.0320 

.9840 



.9600 
1.0320 
1.0320 
1.0320 
1.0320 
1.0360 
1.0880 
1.1040 
1.1820 
1.1800 
1.2480 
1.2000 



100.0 
103.1 
112.7 
103.1 
9&3 
93.5 
93.6 
93.5 
95.9 
103.1 
103.1 
103.1 
103.1 
103.6 
108.7 
110.3 
116.1 
117.9 
124.7 
119.9 



10.4762 
.6160 
.6520 
.6040 
.6280 
.4680 
.4200 
.4080 
.4320 
.4680 
.4560 
.4920 
.4800 
.4840 
.5136 
.5184 
.5520 
.5520 
.6760 
.6640 



100.0 
108.6 
116.2 
106.1 
111.1 
98.5 
88.4 
85.9 
90.9 
08.6 
96.0 
103.6 
101.0 
101.9 
108.1 
109.1 
116.2 
116.2 
121.2 
116.6 



$1.8432 
1.9200 
2.0160 
1.9200 
1.9200 
1.9200 
1.6800 
1.6800 
1.7280 
1.8240 
1.8240 
1.8720 
1.8720 
1.8840 
2.0080 
2.0400 
2.1360 
2.1920 
2.2800 
2.2160 



100.0 
104.2 
109.4 
104.2 
104.2 
104.2 
91.1 
91.1 
93.8 
99.0 
99.0 
101.6 
101.6 
102.2 
108.9 
110.7 
116.9 
11&9 
123,7 
120.2 



$0.0706 
.0875 
.0875 
.0838 
.0725 
.0676 
.0650 
.0650 
.0676 
.0675 
.0619 
.0738 
.0640 
.0650 
.0736 
.0886 
.0854 
.0923 



100.0 
123.9 
123.9 
118.7 
102.7 
95.6 
92.1 
92.1 
81.4 
81.4 
87.7 
104.6 
90.7 
92.1 
104.1 
125.4 
121.0 
13a 7 
139.0 
117.4 



Cotton flannels: 

3i yards to the 

pound. 



Cotton thread: 

6-cord,J200-yard 

spools, J. & P. 

Coats. 



Tear. 



Average 

price per 

yard. 



Relar 
tive 
price. 



Average 
price per 
8pool.(b) 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average 
price per 
pound. 



Cotton yams: 
carded, white, 

mule-spun, 
northern. 

cones, 10/1. 



Cotton yams: 

carded, white, 

mule-spun, 

northern, 

cones, 22/1. 



Rela- 
Uve 
price. 



Average 
price per 
pound, 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average 

price per 

yard. 



Denims: Amos- 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average, 1800-1800. 

1890 

1891 

1802 

1893 

1894 

1806 

1896 

1897 

1808 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1007 

1908 



$a0576 



.0650 
.0575 
.0550 
.0525 
.0550 
.0550 
.0463 
.0508 
.0567 
.0575 
.0575 
.0629 
.0723 
.0681 
.0723 
.0800 
.0696 



100.0 
119.7 
119.7 
113.0 
100.0 
95.7 
91.3 
96.7 
95.7 
80.6 
88.3 
98.6 
100.0 
100.0 
109.4 
126.7 
118.4 
126.7 
139.1 
121.0 



1031008 
.031614 
.031238 
.031238 
.031238 
.031238 
.031238 
.030871 
.030503 
.030503 
.030503 
.037240 
.037240 
.037240 
.037240 
.037240 
.037240 
.037240 
.041813 
.040833 



100.0 
101.6 
100.7 
100.7 
100.7 
100.7 
100.7 
99.6 
98.4 
98.4 
98.4 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
134.8 
131.7 



$0.1608 
e.l790 
C.1794 
e.l885 
.1808 
.1523 
.1477 
.1483 
.1452 
.1456 
.1408 
.1850 
.1585 
.1538 
.1869 
.1961 
.1733 
.2004 
.2204 
.1777 



100.0 
111.3 
111.6 
117.2 
112.4 
94.7 
91.9 
92.2 
90.3 
90.6 
87.6 
116.0 
98.6 
95.6 
116.2 
123.2 
107.8 
124.6 
137.1 
110.5 



$0.1969 
C.2208 
e.2244 
e.2300 
.2138 
.1796 
.1815 
.1844 
.1788 
.1792 
.1760 
.2283 
.1927 
.1819 
.2156 
.2279 
.2038 
.2304 
.2571 
.2104 



100.0 
112.1 
114.0 
116.8 
108.6 
91.2 
92.2 
93.7 
90.8 
91.0 
80.4 
116.0 
07.0 
02.4 
100.6 
115.7 
103.6 
117.0 
130.6 
106.0 



$0.1044 
.1176 
.1144 
.1144 
.1176 
.1100 



.0031 
.0807 
.0806 
.1073 
.1046 
.1050 
.1127 
.1217 
.1083 
.1233 
.1381 
.1160 



100.0 
112.5 
100.6 
100.6 
112.5 
106.4 
04.6 
04.0 
89.2 
86.9 
85.8 
102.8 
100.2 
100.6 
108.0 
116.6 
103.7 
ll&l 
132.3 
111.1 



a Calico: American standard prints, 64 x 64. For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 
731; average price for 1906, $0.0496. 



» Freight paid. 

e Records destroyed. Price estimated by 



person who furnished data for later years. 
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Table IV.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 
1890-1899)— Continued. 





Cloths and oloUiiiig. 


Year. 


Drllllnm: 

brown, Pep- 

pereU. 


Drillings: 30- 
inoh. Stark A. 


Flannels: 
white, 4-4, Bal- 
lard Vale No. 3. 


Gln^iams: 
Amoskeag. 


Qlnghams: 


• 


priceper 
yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

priceper 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

priceper 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

priceper 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
priceper 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899.. 
1890.T:.. 


10.0572 
.0683 
.0652 
.0582 
.0590 
.0559 
.0529 
.0573 
.0525 
.0513 
.0510 
.0606 
.aVV) 
.0675 
.0619 
.0727 
.0721 
.0775 
.0826 
.0706 


100.0 
119.4 
114.0 
101.7 
103.1 
97.7 
92.5 
100.2 
91.8 
80.7 
89.2 
106.9 
102.3 
100.6 
108.2 
127.1 
126.0 
136.6 
144.2 
123.4 


$0.0621 
.0640 
.0600 
.0635 
.0563 
.0502 
.0489 
.0522 
.0463 
.0437 
.0457 
.0542 
.0532 
.0539 
.0581 
.0668 
.0633 
.0740 
.0/82 
.0718 


loao 

122.8 
116.2 
102.7 
108.1 
96.4 
93.9 
100.2 
88.9 
83.9 
87.7 
104.0 
102.1 
103.6 
111.6 
126.3 
121.6 
142.0 
150.1 
137.8 


10.3768 
.4400 
.4400 
.4367 
.4126 
.3646 
.3080 
.3217 
.3113 
.3685 
.3750 
.4096 
.3800 
.3986 
.4306 
.4433 
.4461 
.4613 
.4638 
.4611 


loao 

116.8 
116.8 
116.9 
109.5 
94.1 
81.7 
86.4 
82.6 
97.8 
99.6 
108.7 
100.8 
105.8 
114.3 
117.6 
118.4 
122.4 
123.1 
122.4 


10.0533 
.0625 
.0650 
.0650 
.0631 
.0485 
.0466 
.0472 
.0438 
.0431 
.0477 
.0515 
.0490 
.0523 
.0550 
.0548 
.0515 
.0566 
.0658 
.0548 


100.0 
117.3 
122.0 
122.0 
11&4 
91.0 
87.4 
88.6 
82.2 
80.9 
89.6 
96.6 
91.9 
98.1 
103.2 
102.8 
96.6 
106.0 
123.5 
102.8 


ia0573 
.0692 
.0700 
.0700 
.0638 
.0504 
.0496 
.0500 
.0494 
.0488 
.0515 
.0560 
.0531 
.0576 
.0576 
.0556 
.0617 
.0602 
.0690 
.0^73 


loao 

120.8 


1801 


122.2 


1892 


122.2 


1893 


111.3 


1894 


88.0 


1896 


86.6 


1896 


87.3 


1897 


86.2 


1896 


86.2 


1899 


80.9 


1900 


96.0 


1901 


92.7 


1902 


100.3 


1903 


ioa3 


1904 


97.0 


1905 


90.2 


1906 


103.3 


1907 


120.4 


1908 


100.0 






Year. 


Horse blankets: 

6 pounds each, 

aUwooU 


Hosiery: men's 

cotton half hoae, 

20 to 22 os.(a) 


Hosiery: men's 

oottonhaUhose, 

84 needles. 


Hosiery: wom- 
en's combed 
Egyptian 
cotton. 


Hosiery: wom- 
en's cotton 
hose,26to28ot. 




price pel 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Aferage 
priceper 
12 pairs. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
priceper 
12 pairs. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899.. 
1890.!?.. 


10.573 
.625 
.600 
.625 
.600 
.550 
.530 
.620 
.570 
.570 
.640 
.680 
.630 
.630 
.675 
.700 
.750 
.775 
.750 
.725 


100.0 
109.1 
104.7 
109.1 
104.7 
96.0 
92.5 
90.8 
99.5 
99.6 
94.2 
118.7 
109.9 
109.9 
117.8 
122.2 
130.9 
136.3 
130.9 
126.6 


10.9565 

c 1.2740 

el. 1760 

c 1.0780 

cl.0535 

C.9800 

e.9065 

e.8330 

e.7840 

e.7350 

e.7350 

C.7840 

C.6860 

e.7350 

e.7840 

C.6370 

C.6370 

C.6616 

C.7360 

«.7500 


100.0 
133.3 
123.1 
112.8 
110.3 
102.6 
94.9 
87.2 
82.1 
76.9 
76.9 
82.1 
71.8 
76.9 
82.1 
82.1 
82.1 
86.3 
94.8 
•88.9 


10.7846 

rf.9750 

rf.9760 

d.970O 

d.8750 

d.7250 

rf.7000 

d.7000 

d.6500 

d.6500 

d.«250 

(1.6500 

d.7260 

.6667 

.7063 

.7525 

.7009 

.7000 

.7500 

if) 


loao 

124.3 
124.3 
123.6 
111.5 
92.4 
89.2 
89.2 
82.9 
82.9 
79.7 
82.9 
82.4 
86.0 
90.0 
95.9 
89.2 
89.2 
95.6 


611.860 


100.0 


10.9310 

el. 2250 

c 1.1270 

c 1.0780 

C1.0536 

c.9800 

e.8675 

c.7840 

C.7696 

C.7105 

C.7350 

c.76e5 

c.6616 

c.7360 

e.8085 

C.7595 

c.7840 

c.7595 

C.8330 

*.8000 


100.0 
131 6 


1891 






121 1 


1892 






116.8 


1893 


1.900 
1.900 
1.875 
1.875 
1.850 
1.800 
1.750 
1.900 
2.000 
1.850 
1.875 
1.800 
1.750 
1.900 
2.026 
^1.776 


102.7 

102.7 

101.4 

101.4 

100.0 

97.3 

94.6 

102.7 

108.1 

100.0 

101.4 

97.3 

94.6 

102.7 

109.5 

^95.9 


113 2 


1894 


105.3 


1895 


92 1 


1806 


84.2 


1897 


81 6 


1896 


76.3 
78.9 


1899 


1900 


81 6 


1901 


71 1 


1902 


78.9 
86 8 


1903 


1904 


81 6 


1905 


84 2 


1906 


81 6 


1907 


89.5 
A84.2 


1906 





« The price for 1890-1903 Is for two-thread goods. Prices, 1904 to 1908, are for single-thread goods. For 
method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231. Price of slngle-thiead goods, 10.6370 in Sep- 
tember, 1903. 

» Average for 1803-1899. 

e September price. 

d January price. / 

« Hosiery: men's cotton half hose, seamless, 20 to 22 ounce, 160 needles, carded yam. For method of 
oompating relative price, see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1907, $0.80. 

/ Quotations discontinued. 

Combed peeler yam. 

* Hosiery: women's cotton hose, seamless, fast black, 26 ounce, 176 needles, carded yam. For method of 
oompating relative price, see pages 280 and 231; average price for 1907, 10.85. 
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Table IV.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 
1890-1899)— Continued. 





aothflanddothing. 


Year. 


Leather: har- 
ness, oak. ooun- 
try middlea. 


Leather: sole, 
hemlock. 


Leather: sole, 
oak. 


Leather: wax 

calf, 30 to 40 lbs. 

tothedoien. 


Linen shoe 

thread: 10b, 

Barbour. 




price per 
poand. 


Rda- 
tiye 
price. 


Ayerage 
price per 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


price par 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price per 
sq.foot. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


• 
Average 
price per 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Ayerage, 1800-1809.. 
1890.7:.. 


90.2500 

.2571 

.2679 

.2367 

.2400 

.2276 

.2888 

.2664 

.2433 

.2826 

.3004 

.3026 

.2071 

a. 3326 

«.3313 

a. 3188 

a. 3333 

a. 3713 

a. 3738 

O.3508 


100.0 

99.3 

99.6 

91.4 

92.7 

87.8 

111.6 

98.6 

03.9 

109.1 

116.0 

116.8 

114.7 

all4.7 

all4.3 

all0.0 

all6.0 

al28.1 

al20.0 

al21.1 


laioso 

.1921 
.1858 
.1727 
.1796 
.1716 
.2073 
.1881 
.2033 
.2120 
.2264 
.2400 
.2476 
.2367 
.2267 
.2258 
.2290 
.2538 
.2644 
.2508 


100.0 
00.1 
05.8 
89.1 
92.6 
88.4 
106.9 
07.0 
104.8 
100.8 
116.2 
128.4 
127.6 
122.1 
116.0 
116.6 
118.1 
130.9 
136.4 
129.3 


ia8363 
.3771 
.3679 
.3421 
.8483 
.3279 
.3421 
.2926 
.3070 
.3213 
.3368 
.3608 
.3526 
.3800 
.3742 
.3450 
.3663 
.3706 
.3821 
.3800 


100.0 
112.1 
100.4 
10L7 
103.6 
07.6 
101.7 
87.0 
91.6 
96.6 
00.9 
107.3 
104.8 
113.0 

in. 3 

102.6 
108.0 
112.9 
113.6 
113.0 


ia6646 
.6000 

.6409 
.6029 
.6460 
.6042 
.7333 
.6433 
.6166 
.6760 
.6876 
.6663 
.6281 
.6604 
.6900 
.6876 
.0960 
.7167 
.7667 
6.2188 


loao 

91.7 
08.8 
106.9 
08.6 
02.3 
112.0 
08.3 
04.1 
103.3 
lO&O 
100.3 
06.0 
100.9 
106.4 
106.0 
106.6 
109.6 
117.1 
6113.6 


SO. 8748 
.8910 
.8010 
.8910 
.8903 
.9182 
.8614 
.8614 
.8614 
.8614 
.8514 
.8877 
.8910 
.8010 
.8460 
.8400 
.8400 
.8930 
.8030 
.8030 


100.0 
10L9 


1801 


101.9 


Ig82 


101.9 


1893 


102.8 


1804 


lOSuO 


1805 


97.3 


1806 


97.3 


1897 


97.3 


1806 


97.3 


1800 


97.3 


1000 


10L5 


1901 


101.0 


1002 


101.9 


1903 


96.7 


1904 


97.2 


1906 


97.2 


1906 


102.1 


1907 


102.1 


1908 


102.1 








Linen t1 
3-oord,2C 
spools, B 


Iread: 
10-yard 
arbour. 


Oyerooatings: 
beaver. Mos- 
cow, all wooL 


Overcoatings: 

chinchilla, all 

wool. 


Overooatinc^: 

chinchilla, 

cotton warp. 


Overcoatincs: 
covert doth, 
Ught weight 


Year. 


Ayerage 
price 
per 12 
spools. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price per 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

priceper 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Ayerage, 1800-1809.. 
1890 


SO. 8522 
.8010 
.7946 
.8010 
.8308 
.8514 
.8514 
.8514 
.8679 
.8910 
.8910 
.8010 
.8010 
.8910 
.8370 
.8835 
.8835 
.8835 
.9145 
(d)- 


100.0 
104.6 
03.2 
04.1 
07.6 
00.0 
00.0 
00.9 
101.8 
104.6 
104.6 
104.6 
104.6 
104.6 
08.2 
103.7 
103.7 
103.7 
107.3 


12.0817 
02.4296 
C2.4296 
02.4296 
2.3250 
1.9870 
1.7670 
L7670 
1.7670 
1.8600 
2.0538 
2.4904 
2.2088 
2.2088 
2.4413 
2.3250 
2.4413 


100.0 
116.7 
116.7 
116.7 
111.7 
06.6 
84.9 
84.9 
84.0 
89.4 
98.7 
120.1 
106.1 
106.1 
117.3 
111.7 
117.3 


S2.1419 
e2.4296 
C2.4296 
C2.4296 
2.3260 
L0S79 
1.8774 
1.8774 
L8n4 
2.0925 
2.0925 
2.4994 
2.0925 
2.0925 
2.2088 
2.2088 
2.3948 
2.6226 
2.6575 


loao 

113.4 
113.4 
113.4 
108.6 
02.8 
87.7 
87.7 
87.7 
07.7 
07.7 
116.7 
97.7 
97.7 
103.1 
103.1 
1U.8 
117.8 
119.4 


10.4883 
.6326 
.6268 
.6329 
.5367 
.4733 
.4608 
.4364 
.4675 
.4800 
.4583 
.4892 
.4433 
.4608 
.4533 
.4558 
.4588 
.4963 
.4908 
.4346 


100.0 
100.1 
107.7 
109.1 
100.0 
06.0 
02.3 
80.2 
03.7 
08.3 
03.0 
100.2 
90.8 
02.3 
02.8 
93.3 
94.0 
101.6 
100.5 
89.0 


S2.3286 
2.4616 
2.4616 
2.4616 
2.4616 
2.4264 
2.3250 
2.0363 
L0468 
2.2625 
2.4436 
2.3621 
2.2626 
2.2626 
2.1899 
2.1899 
2.2568 
2.2568 
2.2568 
2.2668 


loao 

106.7 


1801 


106 7 


1892 


106.7 


1893 


106.7 


1894 


104.2 


1885 


99.9 


1806 


87.4 


1897 


83.6 


1808 


97.2 


1890 


104.9 


1900 


101.4 


1001 


97.2 


1002 


97.2 


1903 


94.0 


1904 


04.0 


1905 


96.9 


1906 


96.9 


1907 


96.9 


1908 


96.9 







o Leather: harness, oak, packers' hides, heavy No. 1. For method of computing relative price, see 
pages 230 and 231; average price for 1901, $0.3326. 

6 Leather: chrome calf, glazed finish, B grade. For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 
and 231; average price for 1907, S0.2250. 

c Records destroyed. Price estimated by person who furnished data for later years. 

d Quotations disoontiitued. . 
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Tablb IV.— average yearly ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OP 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 
1890-1899)— Continued. 





Cloths and dothing. 


Year. 


Overooatinc^: 
kereev. stand- 
ard, 27 io 28 OS. 


Print cloths: 
28-inoh, 64x64. 


Shawls: stand- 
ard, all wool, 
72xl^in.,42-os. 


Sheetings: 

bleacheOo-4, 

Atlantto. 


Sheettnss: 

bleached,l0-4, 

PepperelL 




Average 

price per 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price 
each. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Ayerage, 1800-1899.. 


OIL 2472 


100.0 


10.02838 
.03340 
.02938 
.03386 
.03261 
.02748 
.02864 
.02681 
.02486 
.02050 
.02732 
.03083 
.02819 
.03090 
.032166 
.033290 
.031214 
.036238 
.047612 
.033486 


loao 

117.7 
103.5 
119.3 
114.6 
96.8 
100.9 
00.9 
87.6 
72.6 
96.3 
108.6 
99.3 
108.9 
113.3 
117.3 
110.0 
127.7 
167.4 

iiao 


•4.6787 
4.9000 
4.9000 
4.9000 
4.9000 
4.9000 
4.9000 
4.0800 
4.0970 
4.1300 
4.0800 
4.9000 
4.9000 
4.9000 
4.9000 
4.9000 
^2.2400 
62.4500 
62.0400 


100.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
89.1 
89.6 
90.2 
89.1 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
6117. 6 
6128.5 
6107.0 


10.1836 
.2241 
.2138 
.1996 
.2062 
.1741 
.1722 
.1700 
.1604 
.1527 
.1641 
.2043 
.1863 
.1917 
.2124 
.2366 
.2024 
e.2095 
<^2316 
e.2390 


100.0 
122.1 
116.4 
108.7 
111.8 
94.8 
93.8 
92.6 
87.4 
83.2 
89.4 
111.3 
100.9 
104.4 
116.7 
128.3 
110.2 
el21.6 
el34.3 
el38.7 


iai884 
.2190 
.2008 
.1900 
.1946 
.1742 
.1786 
.1792 
.1738 
.1721 
.2021 
.2292 
.2117 
.2100 
.2276 
.2^ 
.2267 
.2476 
.2883 
.2442 


100.0 
116.2 


1891 






106.6 


1892.. .-. 






100.8 


1893 






103.8 


1804 






92.5 


1896 




J, 


94.7 


1896 




V 


96.1 


1897 


1.1833 
1.3000 
1.2683 
1.6760 
1.6000 
1.6000 
1.6750 
1.6600 
1.8313 
2.0417 
1.9708 
1.8500 


94.9 
104.2 
100.9 
126.3 
120.3 
120.3 
126.3 
132.3 
146.8 
163.7 
168.0 
148.3 


92.3 


1898 


91.8 


1899 


107.8 


1900 


121.7 


1901 


112.4 


1902 


111.6 


1903 


120.8 


1904 


128.7 


1906 


120.3 


1906 


131.4 


1907 


163.0 


1908 


129.6 






' Year. 


Sheetings: 
bleachedjo-i, 
Wamsutta S. T. 


Sheetings: 
brown, 4-4, 
Atlantic A. 


Sheetings: 

brown^4-4, 

Ti^f^iftq Head. 


Sheetings: 
brownTHb 
PeppereUR. 


Sheetings: 


Average 

price per 

yard. 


Rela- 
Uve 
price. 


Average 

price per 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899.. 
1890.7:.. 


10.2949 
.3126 
.3162 
.2944 
.3066 
.2766 
.2719 
.2926 
.2926 
.2926 
.2961 
.3076 
.2926 
.2926 
.3038 
.2776 
.2700 
.2733 
.3050 
.2794 


loao 

106.0 

107.2 
99.8 

103.6 
93.6 
92.2 
99.2 
99.2 
99.2 

100.1 

104.3 
99.2 
99.2 

103.0 
94.1 
91.6 
92.7 

103.4 
94.7 


ia0663 
.0669 
.0663 
.0590 
.0619 
.0649 
.0520 
.0636 
.0490 
.0443 
.0466 
.0666 
.0642 
.0649 
.0636 
.0718 
.0639 
.0739 
.0768 


100.0 
121.0 
118.1 
106.7 
111.9 
99.3 
94.0 
96.7 
88.6 
80.1 
84.3 
100.4 
98.0 
99.3 
116.0 
129.8 
116.6 
133.6 
138.9 


ia0626 
.0726 
.0727 
.0648 
.0679 
.0598 
.0585 
.0622 
.0588 
.0640 
.0644 
.0623 
.0631 
.0626 
.0681 
.0802 
.0768 
.0802 
.0836 
.0779 


100.0 
116.8 
116.1 
103.6 
108.6 
96.6 
93.6 
99.4 
93.9 
86.3 
86.9 
99.6 
100.8 
99.8 
108.8 
128.1 
121.1 
128.1 
133.4 
124.4 


ia0661 
.0640 
.0597 
.0569 
.0583 
.0531 
.0529 
.0668 
.0526 
.0476 
.0504 
.0602 
.0502 
.0569 
.0599 
.0669 
.0644 
.0686 
.0746 
.0683 


100.0 
116.2 
108.3 
103.3 
105.8 
96.4 
96.0 
101.3 
96.3 
86.2 
91.6 
107.4 
107.4 
103.3 
108.7 
121.4 
116.9 
124.3 
135.4, 
124.0 


10.0626 
.0660 
.0694 
.0646 
.0674 
.0621 
.0613 
.0611 
.0462 
.0424 
.0461 
.0508 
.0494 
<.0566 
«.0623 
«.0716 
«.0726 
«.0767 
«.0777 
/.0619 


100.0 
125.7 


1891 


113.1 


1802 


103.8 


1893 


109.3 


1894 


99.2 


1896 


97.7 


1896 


97.8 


1897 


86.1 


1898 


80 8 


1899 


86.9 


1900 


96.8 


1901 


94.1 


1902 


e92 6 


1903 


«101.9 


1904 


«117 


1906 


< 118.0 


1906 


«125.5 


1907 


• 127.1 


1908 


/102.0 







a Average for 1897-1899. 

6 Shawls: standard, all wool (low grade), 72x144 inch, 40 to 42 ounce. For method of computing rela- 
tive price, see pages TQfS and 231: averageprice for 1904. $2.04. 

e Sheetings: oleached, 9-4, Auantio. For method of oompating relative price, see pages 230 and 231: 
average price for 1905, 10.1901. 

d Oaotations discontinued. 

« Sheetings: brown, 4-4, Massachusetts Mills. Flying Horse brand. For method of computing rela- 
tive price, see pages z30 and 231; average price for 1901. 10.0676. 

/ Sheetings: brown. 4-4, Lawrence L. L. For mettiod of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; 
average price for 1907, 10.0647. *« , i«e 
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Table IV.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 
1890-1899)— Continued . 





Cloths and clothing. 


Year. 


Shirtings: 

bleached, 4-4, 

Fruit of the 

• Loom. 


Shirtings: 

bleached, 4-4, 

Hope. 


Shirtings: 

bleached, 4-^, 

Lonsdale. 


Shirtings: 

bleached, 4-4, 

New York 

Mills. 


Shirttngs: 
bleachedr4-4, 

Wanisutta^*^^ 




Average 

price per 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
prloe. 


Average 

priceper 

yard. 


Rela. 
tive 
inrioe. 


priceper 
yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

priceper 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
prioe. 


Average 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899.. 
1890..... 


$0.0728 
.0845 
.0799 
.0806 
.0832 
.0727 
.0700 
.0696 
.0641 
.0584 
.0644 
.0753 
.0750 
.0756 
.0767 
.0802 
.0748 
.0817 
.1117 
.0913 


100.0 
116.1 
109.8 
111.0 
114.3 
99.9 
96.2 
95.6 
88.0 
80.2 
88.5 
103.4 
103.0 
103.8 
105.4 
110.2 
102.7 
112.2 
153.4 
125.4 


.0726 
.0703 
.0663 
.0713 
.0620 
.0606 
.0620 
.0574 
.0518 
.0561 
.0671 
.0699 
.0676 
.0675 
.0705 
.0663 
.0728 
.0905 


100.0 
115.2 
111.6 
106.2 
113.2 
06.4 
96.5 
96.4 
91.1 
82.2 
87.6 
106.5 
111.0 
107.3 
107.1 
111.9 
106.2 
116.6 
143.7 


$0.0727 
.0845 
.0822 
.0812 
.0832 
.0727 
.0697 
.0685 
.0633 
.0596 
.0626 
.0731 
.0738 
.0741 
.0765 
.0796 
.0730 
.0606 
.1026 
.0873 


100.0 
116.2 
113.1 
111.7 
114.4 
lOOfO 
95:9 
94.2 
87.1 
81.8 
86.1 
100.6 
101.6 
101.9 
103.9 
109.5 
101.7 
110.9 
141.0 
120.1 


$a0876 
.0968 
.0966 
.0931 
.0926 
.0685 
.0851 
.0685 
.0836 
.0784 
.0726 
.0786 
.0760 
.0766. 
.0850 
.0830 
.0648 
a. 0946 
a. 1163 
a. 0938 


100.0 
110.6 
110.2 
106.3 
105.6 
101.0 
97.1 
101.0 
05.4 
89.5 
82.8 
89.7 
86.8 
87.4 
97.0 
94.7 
96.8 
0IO8.O 
al32.8 
al07.1 


$0.0948 
.1011 
.1009. 
.0973 
.0981 
.0960 
.0909 
.0961 
.0036 
.0807 
.0892 
.0965 
.0676 
.0686 
.0074 
.0021 
.09^ 
.1033 
.1100 
.1119 


loao 

106.6 


1891 


106.4 


1892 


102.6 


1893 


103.5 


1894 


100.2 


1806 


102.2 


1896 


100.3 


1897 


08.6 


1898 


85 I 


1899 


94.1 


1900 


101.8 


1901 


92.3 


1902 


93.4 


1903 


102.7 


1904 


97.2 


1905 


99.4 


1906 


109.0 


1907 


116.0 


1908 


118.0 






Year. 


Silk: raw, 
Italian, clas- 
sical. 


Silk: raw, Ja- 
pan, filatures. 


Suitinra: clay 
worsted diago- 
nal, 13-os. 


Snitings: clay 
worsted diago- 
nal, 16-os. 


Suitings: indigo 

blue, aU wool, 

14h>s., 

Middlesex. 




Average 
price per 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

priceper 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

priceper 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
prioe. 


Average 

priceper 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899.. 
1890..... 


$4.2558 
5.2238 
4.1865 
4.4826 
5.0289 
3.6816 
4.0373 
3.6293 
3.6404 
3.8768 
4.7706 
4.5128 
3.8466 
4.1085 
4.5241 
3.8661 
4.1085 
4.3249 
5.5812 
4.1807 


100.0 
122.7 
98.4 
105.3 
118.2 
86.5 
94.9 
85.3 
85.5 
91.1 
112.1 
106.0 
90.4 
96.5 
106.3 
90.8 
96.5 
101.6 
131.1 
98.2 


$4.0187 
5.2429 
4.0110 
4.3266 
4.5409 
3.3627 
3.7855 
3.4072 
3.4637 
8.6376 
4.4085 
4.1690 
3.5132 
3.8224 
4.1346 
3.6416 
3.9912 
4.1632 
5.0602 
3.8902 


100.0 
130.6 
99.8 
107.7 
113.0 
83.7 
94.2 
84.8 
86.2 
90.5 
109.7 
103.7 
87.4 
05.1 
102.9 
90.6 
99.3 
103.6 
125.9 
96.8 


clO.8236 


loao 


C$1.0066 


100.0 


$1.3230 
1.6470 
1.5470 
1.5470 
1.5084 
L4697 
1.1623 
1.1376 
1.0466 
1.1376 
1.1375 
1.1376 
1.1849 
1.3119 
1.4400 
1.4438 
L6300 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.6760 


100.0 
116.9 


1891 










116.9 


1802 










116.9 


1893 




** 






114.0 


1894 










111.1 


1895 


.7621 

.7337 

.7606 

.9165 

.9461 

1.0819 

.9113 

.9131 

.9488 

.9244 

1.0931 

1.2150 

1.1700 

L1138 


92.6 
89.1 
92.2 
111.3 
114.9 
131.4 
110.6 
110.9 
116.2 
112.2 
132.7 
147.6 
142.1 
135.2 


.9446 
.8819 
.9392 
1. 1216 
L1468 
1.3463 
1.1175 
L0931 
1.1288 
L1036 
L3013 
1.4738 
1.4025 
L3388 


93.8 
87.6 
93.3 
111.4 
113.9 
133.7 
111.0 
106.6 
112.1 
109.6 
129.3 
146.4 
139.3 
133.0 


87.1 


1896 


86.0 


1897 


79.1 


1898 


86.0 


1899 


86.0 


1900 


86.0 


1901 


80.6 


1902 


99 2 


1903 


108.8 


1904 


109 1 


1905 


116.6 


1906 


129.3 


1907 


129.3 


1908 


119.0 







aWil]iamsvi]ie,Al. 



b Quotations discontinued. 



e Average for 1895-1899. 
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Table IV.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 
1890-1899)— Continued. 





Cloths and clothing. 


Year. 


Soltlnes: 

indigo blue, 

all wool, 16k». 


Suitings: 
serge, Washing- 
ton Mills 6700. 


Tickings: 
Amoskeag 
A. C. A. 


Trooserings: 

fimcy worsted, 

22 to 23 oz. 


Underwear: 

white, aU wool, 

etc. 




Average 
yard. 


Relar 
tlve 
price. 


Average 

price per 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

yard. 


Relar 
tlve 


Average 

price per 

3rard. 


Rela- 
tlve 
price. 


Average 
price7l2 

gar- 
ments. 


Rela- 
Uve 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899.. 
1890.7:.. 


$1.9164 
62.0925 
62.0925 
6 2.0925 
2.0925 
1.7670 
1.6903 
1.7228 
1.6740 
1.9763 
2.0638 
2.2669 
2.0925 
2.0925 
2.1676 
2.1855 
2.2786 
2.4180 
2.4180 


100.0 
100.2 
109.2 
100.2 
109.2 
92.3 
83.0 
89.9 
87.4 
103.2 
107.2 
118.4 
109.2 
109.2 
112.6 
114.1 
119.0 
126.2 
126.2 


a|0.7626 


100.0 


10.1061 
.1200 
.1176 
.1160 
.1181 
.1084 
.1006 
.1019 
.0976 
.0894 
.0923 
.1084 
.1013 
.1050 
.1104 
.1213 
.1083 
.1263 
.1373 
.1125 


100.0 
113.1 
110.7 
108.4 
111.3 
102.2 
94.8 
96.0 
91.9 
84.3 
87.0 
102.2 
96.6 
99.0 
104.1 
114.3 
102.1 
119.0 
129.4 
106.0 


on. 9466 


100.0 


123.31 
24.76 
26.66 
26.66 
26.66 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
23.40 
23.40 
23.40 
23.40 
23.40 
23.40 
23.40 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 


100.0 
106.2 


1891 










110.0 


1892 


.9100 
.9100 
.6825 
.6825 
.6143 
.6698 
.7608 
.8106 
.8100 
.8026 
.7913 
.7666 
.7744 
.9638 
1.0444 
1.0500 
.9938 


120.9 
120.9 
90.7 
90.7 
81.6 
87.7 
99.8 
107.7 
107.6 
106.6 
106.1 
100.4 
102.9 
128.1 
138.8 
139.6 
132.0 


2.0734 

2.0734 

1.9238 

1.7100 

1.7965 

1.7956 

2. 1197 

2.0734 

2.2871 

1.98;9 

1.9800 

e2.0925 

e 2. 1244 

e 2. 2331 

c 2. 4131 

e2.4469 

«2.4938 


106.6 

106.6 

98.9 

87.9 

92.3 

92.3 

108.9 

106.6 

117.6 

102.2 

101.8 

C104.6 

cl06,2 

dll. 6 

C120.6 

el22.3 

<124.6 


iiao 

110.0 
92 7 


1893 


1894.... 


1896 


92 7 


1896 


92.7 
92,7 


1897 


1898 


92.7 


1899 


100 4 


1900 


100.4 


1901 


100 4 


1902 


100.4 


1903 


100 4 


1904 


100.4 


1906 


100 4 


1906 


116.8 


1907 


115.8 


1908 


115.8 





Year. 



Underwear: 
white, merino, 
62% wool. etc. 



Average 
price, 12 

gar- 
ments. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Women's dress 

goods: alpaca, 

cotton warp, 

22.1nch, 

Hamilton. 



Average 

price per 

yard. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Women's dress 
goods: cash- 
mere, all wool, 
Atlantfe J. 



Average 

price per 

yard. 



Rela- 

Uve 

price. 



Women's dress 
goods: cash- 
mere, cotton 
warp, Atlan- 



Average 

price per 

yard. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Women's dress 
goods: cash- 
mere, cotton 

warp, 22-inch, 
Hamilton. 



Average 

price per 

yard. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average, 1800-1899 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 



$16.67 

16.66 

17.65 

17.65 

17.55 

14.85 

14.40 

14.40 

14.40 

14.85 

13.60 

14.85 

14.85 

14.85 

/16.20 

/16.20 

/16.20 

/18.00 

/18.00 

/18.00 



100.0 

106.9 

112.7 

112.7 

112.7 

96.4 

92.5 

92.6 

92.6 

96.4 

86.7 

95.4 

95.4 

95.4 

/95.4 

/96.4 

/95.4 

/106.0 

/106.0 

/106.0 



10.0680 
.0735 
.0735 
.0723 
.0711 
.0686 
.0637 
.0637 
.0637 
.0637 
.0657 
.0711 
.0711 
.0705 
.0090 
.0764 
^.1150 
ff. 1217 
^.1250 
<.3491 



100.0 
108.1 
108.1 
106.3 
104.6 
100.9 
93.7 
93.7 
93.7 
93.7 
96.6 
104.6 
104.6 
103.7 
101.6 
112.4 
9114.9 
9121.6 
9124.9 
a24.9 



10.2906 
.3479 
.3663 
.3724 
.3247 
.2450 
.2352 
.1960 
.2389 
.2573 
.3208 
.3459 
.3234 
.3234 
.3320 
.3418 
.3730 
.3020 
.3920 
y.3185 



100.0 
119.8 
126.1 
128.2 
111.8 
84.3 
81.0 
67.6 
82.2 
88.6 
110.4 
119.1 
111.3 
111.3 
114.3 
117.7 
128.4 
134.9 
134.9 
n27.1 



10.1620 
.1813 
.1813 
.1789 
.1495 
.1348 
.1274 
.1270 
.1372 
.1434 
.1593 
.1642 
.1585 
.1642 
.1679 
.1740 
.2017 
.2156 
.2234 
.2107 



100.0 
119.3 
119.3 
117.7 
96.4 
88.7 
83.8 
83.6 
90.3 
94.3 
104.8 
108.0 
104.3 
108.0 
110.6 
114.5 
132.7 
141.8 
147.0 
138.6 



10.0768 

.0633 

.0833 

.0621 

.0809 

.0760 

.0735 

.0711 

.0686 

.0686 

.0706 

.0760 

.0760 

.0754 

.0741 

.0809 

A. 1867 

A. 1900 

A.1908 

A.1967 



100.0 
109.9 
109.9 
106.3 
106.7 
100.3 
97.0 
93.8 
90.5 
90.6 
93.1 
100.3 
100.3 
99.5 
97.8 
106.7 
A 107. 7 
A 109. 6 
* 110.1 
A 113. 5 



aAvera^e for 1892-1899. 

6Records destroyed. Price estimated by person who furnished data for later years. 

c21 to 22 ounce. For average price in 1902 and method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 

d Quotations discontinued. 

« 19 to 20 ounce. For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231. 
/60 per cent wool, etc. For average price in 1902 and method of computing relative price, see pages 
230and231. f --^ *- » *-c» 

Danish cloth, cotton warp and worsted filling, 22^noh. For method of computing relative price, see 
pages 230 and 231; average price for 1904. 10.1125. 

A Poplar cloth, cotton warp and worsted filling, 36-inch. For method of computing relative price, see 
pages 230 and ^ ; average fvice for 1904, 10.1860. 

• Sicilian cloth, cotton warp, 60-inch. For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; 
average price for 1907, 10.3491. 



/Cashmere, all wool, 8-9 twill, 36-inch, Atlantic Mills. For method of computing relative price, see 
pages 230 and 231; average price for 1907, 18.3381. 
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Table IV.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 
1890-1899)— Continued. 





Cloths and clothing. 


Year. 


Women's dreGs 
goods: cash- 
mere, cotton 

wan), 27-Inch, 
Hamilton. 


Women's dress 

goods: Franklin 

sackings, &-4. 


Wod: Ohio, 

fine fleece (X 

and XX grade), 

scoured. 


Wool: Ohio, 

medium fleece 

aandlgrade), 

scoured. 


Wofsted yams: 

2-40B, Austra- 

llanflne. 




Average 
price per 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


price per 
yard. 


Relar 
Uve 
price. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Relap 
tlve 
price. 


ATerage* 1800-1899... 
1890 


$0.0883 
.0980 
.0080 
.0968 
.0937 
.0907 
.0846 
.0821 
.0784 
.0784 
.0821 
.0882 
.0007 
.0901 
.0894 
.0976 
.1072 
a. 1911 
a. 1960 
o. 1911 


100.0 

111.0 

111.0 

109.6 

106.1 

102.7 

95.8 

93.0 

88.8 

88.8 

93.0 

99.9 

102.7 

102.0 

101.2 

110.6 

121.4 

al24 6 

al27.8 

al24.6 


10.5151 
.5938 
.6175 
.6175 
.0056 
.4968 
.4342 
.4156 
.4235 
.4552 
.4889 
.6096 
.5388 
.5681 
.5898 
.5839 
.6749 
.6868 
.6531 

».6983 


100.0 

115.3 

119.9 

119.9 

117.6 

96.8 

84.8 

80.7 

82.2 

88.4 

94.9 

118.8 

104.6 

108.8 

114.6 

113.4 

131.0 

133.3 

126.8 

6126.8 


$0.6526 
.7156 
.6857 
.6119 
.5639 
.4448 
.3768 
.8940 
.4955 
.6150 
.6232 
.6594 
.5453 

.6no 

.6546 
.6862 
.7591 
.7181 
.7181 
.7163 


100.0 
129.5 
124.1 
110.7 
102.0 
80.5 
68.2 
71.3 
89.7 
111.8 
112.8 
119.8 
98.7 
104.4 
118.5 
124 2 
137.4 
129.9 
129.9 
129.6 


$0.4564 
.6143 
.5820 
.6276 
.4620 
.3542 
.3280 
.3186 
.3999 
.4806 
.4966 
.5296 
.4315 
.4436 
.4658 
.4860 
.6348 
.5126 
.5158 
.4899 


100.0 
134.6 
127.6 
116.6 
101.2 
77.6 
71.9 
69.8 
87.6 
105.3 
108.8 
116.0 
94.6 
97.2 
102.1 
106.7 
117.2 
112.3 
113.0 
107.8 


$1.0183 

1.2263 

1.2864 

1.2176 

1.1342 

.0202 

.7425 

.7260 

.8517 

1.0308 

1.0908 

1.2050 

1.0404 

1.1229 

1.1771 

1.1876 

1.2526 

1.2933 

1.2967 

1.2800 


100.0 
120.4 


1891 


121.3 


1802 


119.6 


1803 


111.4 


1894 


91.8 


1895 


72.9 


1896 


71.2 


1897 


83.6 


1896 


101.2 


1899 


107.1 


1900 


118.8 


1901 


102.2 


1902 


110.8 


1908 


116.6 


1904 


116.6 


1905 


123.0 


1906 


127.0 


1907 


127.8 


1908 


12a8 









Cloths, etc 


Fuel and Ughtlng. 


Tear. 


Wofstedyams: 

2-408. XXX, 

white, In skeins. 


Candles: adft- 

mantlne,68, 

14-ounoe. 


Coal: anthra- 
cite, broken. 


Coal: anthra- 
cite, chestnut. 


Coal: anthra- 
cite, egg. 




Average 
price per 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 


Average 

price per 

ton. 


Relap 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

ton. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

ton. 


Rela- 
tive 
I»ice. 


Average, 1890-1899... 
1890 


$1.0071 

1.2500 

1.2625 

1.1563 

1.0833 

.9188 

.7563 

.7500 

.8188 

1.0042 

1.0708 

1.1938 

1.0283 

c 1.1392 

el. 2126 

c 1.1717 

c 1.2733 

cl.3092 

el. 2938 

d.8017 


100.0 

124.1 

125.4 

114.8 

107.6 

91.2 

76.1 

74.6 

81.8 

99.7 

106.3 

118.6 

102.1 

ell3.1 

el20.4 

C116.8 

el26w4 

C130.0 

C128.4 

(1114 4 


$0.0782 
.0800 
.0800 
.0800 
.0883 
.0867 
.0860 
.0860 
.0745 
.0613 
.0613 
.1059 
.1100 
.1100 
.0996 
.0900 
.0858 
.0766 
.0741 
.0781 


100.0 
102.8 
102.8 
102.3 
112.9 
110.9 
108.7 
108.7 
95.8 
7&4 
78.4 
136.4 
140.7 
140.7 
127.4 
116.1 
109.7 
98.0 
94.8 
93.6 


$3.3669 
8.4858 
8.4433 
3.6152 
8.5628 
3. 4172 
8.2833 
3.2691 
3.2465 
3.2108 
3.1350 
3.2706 
3.5508 
8.7186 
42496 
42473 
42134 
42021 
42040 
42019 


100.0 
103.5 
102.3 
107.4 
105.8 
101.6 
97.5 
97.1 
96.4 
95.4 
93.1 
97.1 
105.6 
110.4 
126.2 
126.1 
125.1 
124 8 
1249 
124 8 


$3.6953 
3.3533 
3.4758 
3.9443 
41673 
3.5416 
2.9793 
3.6561 
3.7366 
3.5525 
3.6458 
3.9166 
4 3270 
4 4597 
4 8251 
48250 
4 8226 
4 8601 
4 8204 
48206 


100.0 
93.3 
96.7 
109.7 
115.9 
98.6 
82.9 
98.9 
103.9 
98.8 
101.4 
108.9 
120.4 
124 
134 2 
134 2 
1341 
135.2 
1341 
1341 


$3.6936 
3.6142 
8.7608 
8.9603 
8.8520 
3.3903 
3.0296 
3.5490 
3.7986 
3.5993 
3.3714 
3.6843 
40566 
4 3673 
48251 
48227 
48246 
48629 
4 8211 
48203 


100.0 
100.6 


1891 


104 4 


1892 


110.8 


1883 


107.2 


1894 


943 


1895 


843 


1896 


98.8 


1897 


105.7 


1898 


100.2 


1899 


03.8 


1900 


99.7 


1901 


112.9 


1902 


121.6 


1903 


134 3 


1904 


1342 


1905 


1343 


1906 


136.8 


1907 


134.2 


1908 


1341 







a Cashmere, cotton warp, 36-inch, Hamilton. For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 
and 231; average price for 1906, $0.1862. 

b Panama cloth, all wool. 64-inch. For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; 
average price for 1907, $0.e(^ 

e Designated as XXXX. 

d 2-32S, crossbred stock, white, in skeins. For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; 
average price for 1907, $0.90. 
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Table IV.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 
1890-1899)— Continued. 



Year. 



Average 

price per 

ton. 



Average, 1890-1899. 

1800 

1891 

1892 

1803 

1894 

1806 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 



Fuel and lighting. 



Coal: anthra- 
cite, stove. 



$3.7949 
3.7108 
3.8542 
4.1532 
4.1931 
3.6003 
3.1264 
3.7942 
4.0146 
3.7978 
8.7047 
8.9451 
4.3224 
4.4627 
4.8245 
4.8246 
4.8226 
4.8615 
4.8215 
4.8226 



Rela^ 
tive 
price. 



Average 

price per 

ton. 



100.0 
97.8 
101.6 
109.4 
110.5 
94.9 
82.4 
100.0 
105.8 
100.1 
97.6 
104.0 
113.9 
117.6 
127.1 
127.1 
127.1 
128.1 
127.1 
127.1 



Coal: bitumi- 
nous, Georges 
Creek (at mine). 



10.8887 

.8625 

.9600 

.9000 

.9208 

.8208 

.7760 

.9000 

.8333 

.9125 

1.0125 

1.2000 

1.3375 

2.1250 

2.3958 

1.7500 

1.6000 

1.5500 

1.5375 

1.4417 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average 

price per 

ton. 



100.0 
97.1 
106.0 
101.3 
1Q3.6 
92.4 
87.2 
101.3 
93.8 
102.7 
113.9 
135.0 
160.5 
230.1 
260.6 
196.9 
180.0 
174 4 
178.0 
162.2 



Coal: bitumi- 
nous, Georges 
Creek (f. o. b. 
N.Y. Harbor). 



12.7429 
2.9876 
8.0318 
2.0313 
2.9500 
2.7375 
2.8125 
2.6625 
2.4417 
2.1750 
2.7000 
2.9083 
2.9260 
4.0583 
4.4375 
8.1958 
8.1500 
3.1250 
3.2876 
3.0792 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average 
price per 
busheL 



100.0 
106.9 
110.6 
106.9 
107.6 
99.8 
102.5 
97.1 
89.0 
79.3 
98.4 
106.0 
106.6 
148.0 
161.8 
116.5 
114.8 
113.9 
118.0 
112.8 



Coal: bitumi- 
nous, Pittsburg 
(Youghiogheny). 



10.0648 
.0664 
.0780 
.0740 
.0758 
.0634 
.0600 
.0573 
.0670 
.0565 
.0531 
.0752 
.0752 
.0787 
.0925 
.0852 
.0800 
.0789 
.0824 
.0851 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average 

price per 

ton. 



100.0 
103.8 
122.7 
116.6 
117.9 
98.6 
93.8 
80.1 
88.6 
87.9 
82.6 
117.0 
117.0 
122.4 
143.9 
132.6 
124.4 
122.7 
128.1 
132.3 



Coke: Con- 
neUsville, fui^ 



$1.6983 
2.0833 
1.8760 
1.8083 
1.4792 
1.0583 
1.3250 
1.8760 
1.6167 
1.6771 
2.1854 
2.6458 
1.9625 
2.6875 
2.9125 
1.6375 
2.2875 
2.6760 
2.8260 
1.7083 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
122.7 
110.4 
106.5 
87.1 
62.3 

7ao 

110.4 
95.2 
98.8 
128.7 
155.8 
115.6 
158.2 
171.5 
96.4 
134.7 
157.6 
166.3 
100.6 





Fuel and lighting. 


Metals and Im- 
plements. 


Year. 


Matches: par- 
lor, domestio. 


Fetnrteum: 
crude. 


Petroleum: re- 
fined, for 
export 


Petroleum: re- 
fined, 150»,w.w. 


Augers: extra, 
>inoh. 




Average 

price 144 

boxes 

(2008). 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

barreL 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
priOjBper 
gaUon. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price per 
gallon. 

$0.0800 
.0995 
.0879 
.0794 
.0725 
.0725 
.0922 
.1039 
.0900 
.0909 
.1015 
.1188 
.1096 
.1108 
.1363 
.1367 
.1263 
.1300 
.1346 
.1350 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price 
each. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899. . 
1890 


$1.7563 
1.9583 
1.7500 
1.7500 
1.7500 
1.6667 
1.6875 
1.7500 
1.7600 
1.7600 
1.7600 
1.7500 
1.7500 
1.5833 
1.6000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.6000 
1.6000 
1.5000 


100.0 
111.5 
09.6 
99.6 
99.6 
94.9 
96.1 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
90.1 
85.4 
85.4 
85.4 
85.4 
85.4 
85.4 


$0.9102 

.8680 

.6697 

.5564 

.6399 

.8389 

1.3581 

1.1789 

.7869 

.9118 

1.2934 

1.3521 

1.2095 

1.2369 

1.5886 

1.6270 

1.3842 

1.5975 

1.7342 

1.7800 


100.0 
05.4 
73.6 
61.1 
70.8 
92.2 
149.2 
129.5 
86.5 
100.2 
1^.1 
148.5 
132.0 
135.0 
174.5 
178.8 
152.1 
175.6 
190.5 
195.6 


$0.0649 
.0733 
.0685 
.0009 
.0522 
.0515 
.0711 
.0702 
.0597 
.0628 
.0791 
.0854 
.0749 
.0734 
.0860 
.0826 
.0722 
.0762 
.0824 
.0860 


100.0 
112.9 
105.5 
03.8 
80.4 
79.4 
109.6 
108.2 
92.0 
96.8 
121.9 
131.6 
115.4 
113.1 
132.5 
127.3 
111.2 
117.4 
127.0 
133.9 


100.0 
111.8 
96.8 
89.2 
81.5 
81.5 
103.6 
116.7 
101.1 
102.1 
114.0 
133.5 
123.1 
124.5 
153.1 
153.6 
141.0 
146.1 
151.2 
151.7 


$0.1608 
.1800 
.1900 
.1900 
.1800 
.1542 
.1333 
.1394 
.1425 
.1425 
.1465 
.2000 
.1700 
.1800 
.2310 
.2400 
.3067 
.8567 
.3600 

O.4200 


100.0 
118.2 


1891 


118.2 


1892 


118.2 


1893 


111.9 


1894 


95.9 


1896 


82.9 


1896 


86.7 


1897 


88.6 


1808 


88.6 


1899 


91.1 


1900 


124.4 


1901 


105.7 


1902 


111.9 


1903 


143.7 


1904 


149.8 


1905 


190.7 


1906 


221.8 


1907 


223.9 


1908 


a228.9 







oAuj 
1907, 



I, extra, 1-inch. For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231 ; average price for 
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Table IT.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 
1890-1899)— Continued. 





Metals and fmplemeDts. 


• 

Year. 


Axes: M. CO., 
Yankee. 


Bar iron: best 

refined, from 

mill (Pittsburg 

market). 


Bar Iron: best 
refined, from 

store (Phlladel- 
phia market). 


Barb wire: 
galvanised. 


Butts: loose 
Joint, cast, 
8x3 inch. 




price 
eaoh. 


Relap 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price 
per lb. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price 
per lb. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 


Relap 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price 
per pair. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1800-1899... 
1890.7: 


10.4693 
.5650 
.5550 
.5000 
.5000 
.4733 
.4600 
.4150 
.3038 
.3750 
.4555 
.4831 
.4166 
.4833 
.5050 
.5788 
.6323 
.6715 
.6800 
.6800 


100.0 
120.4 
118.3 
106.5 
106.5 
100.9 
98.0 
88.4 
83.9 
79.9 
97.1 
102.9 
88.8 
103.0 
107.6 
123.3 
134.7 
143.1 
144.9 
144.9 


10.0145 
.0184 
.0171 
.0164 
.0150 
.0120 
.0125 
.0122 
.0110 
.0107 
.0195 
.0215 
.0180 
.0194 
.0177 
.0148 
.0187 
a. 0169 
a. 0175 
a. 0146 


100.0 
126.9 
117.9 
113.1 
103.4 
82.8 
86.2 
84.1 
75.9 
73.8 
134.5 
148.3 
124.1 
133.8 
122.1 
102.1 
129.0 
0126. 8 
0131.3 
al09.5 


10.0164 
.0205 
.0190 
.0187 
. .0170 
.0134 
.0144 
.0140 
.0131 
.0128 
.0207 
.0196 
.0184 
.0213 
.0200 
.0172 
.0192 
.0198 
.0211 
.0170 


100.0 
125.0 
115.9 
114.0 
103.7 
81.7 
87.8 
85.4 
79.9 
78.0 
126.2 
119.5 
112.2 
129.9 
122.0 
104.9 
117.1 
120.7 
128.7 
103.7 


12.5261 
3.5666 
3.2180 
2.7662 
2.5188 
2.1750 
2.2458 
1.9625 
1.8000 
1.8375 
3.1606 
3.3942 
3.0375 
2.9542 
2.7375 
2.5075 
2.3820 
2.4283 
2.6342 
2.6217 


100.0 
141.2 
127.4 
109.5 
99.7 
86.1 
88.9 
77.7 

n.3 

72.7 
125.5 
134.4 
120.2 
116.9 
108.4 
99.3 
94.3 
96.1 
104.3 
103.8 


10.0316 
.0353 
.0353 
.0306 
.0311 
.0803 
.0317 
.0829 
.0306 
.0292 
.0292 
.0400 
.0369 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
^0900 


100.0 
111.7 


1891 


111.7 


1892 


96.8 


1893 


98.4 


1894 


96.0 


1895 


100.3 


1896 


104.1 


1897 


96.8 


1898 


92.4 


1809 


92.4 


1900 


126.6 


1901 


116.8 


1902 


126.6 


1903 


126.6 


1904: 


126.6 


1905 


126.6 


1906 


126.6 


1907 


126.6 


1908 


& 126.6 






Year. 


Chisels: extra, 

socket firmer, 

1-inoh. 


Copper: 
lak 


Ingot, 

B. 


hot-wMe. 
sicei 


sheet, 
debase 
»). 


"^^^ 


wire: 
e. 


Doorknobs: 

steel, bronse 

plated. 


Average 
price 
eaoh. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Relap 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


price per 
pair. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899... 
1890.7:.. 


10.1894 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.1933 
.1733 
.1710 
.1793 
.1710 
.1720 
.2038 
.2417 
.2300 
.2700 
.2800 
.3000 
.3967 
.4188 
.4438 
.3750 


100.0 
110.9 
110.9 
110.9 
102.1 
91.5 
90.3 
94.7 
90.3 
90.8 
107.6 
127.6 
121.4 
142.6 
147.8 
158.4 
209.5 
221.1 
234.3 
198.0 


10.1234 
.1575 
.1305 
.1154 
.1093 
.0948 
.1075 
.1097 
.1132 
.1194 
.1767 
.1661 
.1687 
.1201 
.1368 
.1311 
.1576 
.1961 
.2125 

e.l334 


100.0 
127.6 
105.8 
03.5 
88.6 
76.8 
87.1 
88.9 
91.7 
96.8 
143.2 
134.6 
136.7 
97.3 
110.9 
106.2 
127.7 
158.9 
172.2 
Clio. 5 


10.1650 
.2275 
.1900 
.1600 
.1500 
.1425 
.1425 
.1425 
.1463 
.1400 
.2175 
.2067 
.2088 
.1783 
.1917 
.1800 
.1992 
.2375 
.2792 
.1792 


100.0 
137.1 
114.5 
96.4 
90.4 
85.9 
85.9 
85.9 
88.2 
84.4 
131.1 
124.6 
125.9 
107.5 
115.6 
108.5 
120.1 
143.2 
168.3 
108.0 


10.1464 
.1875 
.1660 
.1438 
.1350 
.1156 
.1238 
.1356 
.1375 
.1375 
.1825 
.1800 
.1815 
.1326 
.1497 
.1438 
.1702 
.2108 
.2402 
.1519 


100.0 
128.1 
112.7 
98.2 
92.2 
79.0 
84.6 
92.6 
93.9 
93.9 
124.7 
123.0 
124.0 
90.6 
102.3 
98.2 
116.3 
144.0 
164.1 
103.8 


10.1697 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1953 
.1733 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1813 
.1900 
.2153 
.2250 
.2458 
.3625 
.4408 
.4500 
.4000 


100.0 
97.8 


1891 


97.8 


1892 


97.8 


1893 


97.8 


1894 


97.8 


1895 


115.1 


1896 


102.1 


1897 


97.8 


1898 


97.8 


1899 


97.8 


1900 


106.8 


1901 


112.0 


1902 


126.0 


1903 


132.6 


1904 


144.8 


1905 


213.6 


1906 


250.8 


1907 


265.2 


1908 


235.7 







a Bar iron: common to best refined (Pittsburg market). For method of computing relative price, see 
pages 230 and 231; average price for 1905, 10.0172. 

» Butts, loose pin. wrought steel, 3i x 3) inch. For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 
and 231; average price for 1907, $0.09. 

c Copper, in^tTcieotrolytic. For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 81; average 
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Table IV.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OP 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 
1890-1899)— Continued. 



Tear. 



Average 

price per 

dozen. 



Metals and implements. 



Ffles: 8-lnch 
mm bastard. 



Hammers: 
MaydoleNo.U. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average 
price 
each. 



Rela- 
tive 
iMce. 



Average 
price per 
pound. 



Lead: pig. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average 
price per 
100 lbs. 



Lead pipe. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



liOofcs: com- 
mon mortise. 



Average 
price 
eacti. 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average, 1800-1809. 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1800 

1000 

1001 

1002 

1003 

1004 

1905 

1906 

1007 

1008 



$0.8527 

.9100 

.8017 

.8717 

.8667 

.8300 

.8133 

.7775 

.8050 

.8250 

.9358 

1.0900 

1.0500 

1.0500 

1.0500 

1.0400 

1.0367 

1.0217 

.0075 

.9542 



100.0 
106.7 
104.6 
102.2 
101.6 
97.3 
95.4 
91.2 
94.4 
96.8 
109.7 
127.8 
123.1 
123.1 
123.1 
122.0 
121.6 
119.8 
117.0 
111.9 



$0.3613 
.3500 
.3500 
.3500 
.3500 
.3500 
.3525 
.3800 
.3800 
.3633 
.3867 
.4180 
.4233 
.4233 
.4660 
.4660 
.4660 
.4660 
.4660 
.4660 



100.0 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
97.6 
106.2 
105.2 
100.6 
107.0 
115.9 
117.2 
117.2 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
129.0 
120.0 



$0.0381 
.0440 
.0437 
.0413 
.0374 
.0331 
.0326 
.0300 
.0358 
.0380 
.0448 
.0445 
.0438 
.0411 
.0428 
.0443 
.0479 
.0588 
.0552 
.0422 



100.0 


$4.8183 


115.5 


5.4000 


114.7 


5.6000 


108.4 


5.1833 


08.2 


5.0000 


86.9 


4.4333 


85.6 


4.2000 


78.7 


4.1000 


94.0 


4.3167 


09.7 


4.6000 


117.6 


5.3500 


116.8 


5.1208 


116.0 


5.0479 


107.9 


6.2167 


112.3 


5.1958 


116.3 


4.7950 


125.7 


5.2250 


154.3 


6.4208 


144.9 


6.7050 


110.8 


4.7400 



100.0 
112.1 
116.2 
107.6 
103.8 
92.0 
87.2 
85.1 
80.6 
95.6 
111.0 
106.3 
104.8 
106.3 
107.8 
00.5 
108.4 
133.3 
139.2 
96.4 



$0.0817 



.0830 
.0818 
.0633 
.0867 
.0633 
.0750 
.0750 
.0788 
.0750 
.0850 
.0900 
.1026 
.1496 
.1808 
.2000 
.1660 



100.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
100.1 
102.0 
106.1 
102.0 
91.8 
91.8 
96.6 
91.8 
104.0 
110.2 
125.6 
183.1 
221.3 
244.8 
203.2 



Year. 



Average 

price j>er 

100 lbs. 



Average, 1800-1809. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1809 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1906 



Nails: cut, 8- 
penny, fence 
and common. 



Nails: wire, 8- 
penny, fence 
and common. 



$1.8276 
2.2875 
1.8333 
1.7583 
1.6813 
1.6271 
1.9250 
2.7125 
1.3329 
1.1927 
2.0240 
2.2500 
2.1125 
2.1333 
2.1958 
1.8188 
1.8250 
1.9313 
2.1625 
1.9500 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



Average 

)rice 

10011 



100.0 
125.2 
100.3 
96.2 
92.0 
83.6 
105.3 
148.4 
72.9 
65.3 
110.8 
123.1 
115.6 
116.7 
120.2 
99.5 
99.9 
105.7 
118.3 
106.7 



$2.1618 
2.9646 
2.4667 
2.1896 
1.9917 
1.6521 
2.1177 
2.9250 
1.4854 
1.4375 
2.3875 
2.6333 
2.3646 
2.1042 
2.0750 
1.9063 
1.8058 
1.9683 
2.1167 
2.1000 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
137.1 
114.1 
101.3 
02.1 
76.4 
98.0 
135.3 
68.7 
66.5 
110.4 
121.8 
109.4 
97.3 
96.0 
88.2 
87.7 
90.6 
97.9 
97.1 



Average 

price per 

ton. 



Pig iron: Bes- 



$13.7783 
18.8725 
15.9500 
14.3667 
12.8692 
11.3775 
12.7167 
12.1400 
10.1258 
10.3317 
19.0333 
19.4925 
15.9350 
20.6742 
18.9758 
13.7558 
16.3502 
19.5442 
22.8417 
17.0700 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
137.0 
115.8 
104.3 
93.4 
82.6 
92.3 
88.1 
73.5 
76.0 
138.1 
141.6 
115.7 
150.0 
137.7 
99.8 
118.7 
141.8 
165.8 
123.9 



Pig iron: 
foundry No. 1. 



Average 

price per 

ton. 



$14.8042 
18.4083 
17.5208 
15.7402 
14.5167 
12.6642 
13.1033 
12.9550 
12.1008 
11.6608 
19.3633 
19.9800 
15.8683 
22.1933 
19.9158 
15.5725 
17.8850 
20.9825 
23.8950 
17.7000 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
124.3 
118.4 
106.4 
98.1 
85.5 
88.5 
87.5 
81.7 
78.8 
130.8 
135.0 
107.2 
149.9 
134.5 
105.2 
120.8 
141.7 
161.4 
119.6 



Pig iron: 
foundry No. 2. 



Average 

price per 

ton. 



$13.0533 
17.1563 
15.3958 
13.7729 
12.4396 
10.8458 
11.6750 
11.7708 
10.1000 
10.0271 
17.3500 
18.5063 
14.7188 
21.2396 
19. 1417 
13.6250 
16.4104 
19.2667 
23.8688 
16.2500 



Rela- 
tive 
price. 



100.0 
131.4 
117.0 
105.5 
95.3 
83.1 
89.0 
90.2 
77.4 
76.8 
132.9 
141.8 
112.8 
162.7 
146.6 
104.4 
125.7 
147.6 
182.0 
124.6 
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Table IT.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OP 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 
1890-1899)— Continued. 





Metals and impJemeiits. 


Year. 


Pig iron: gray 
forge, south- 
ern, coke. 


Planes: Bailey 

No. 6, Jack 

plane. 


Quicksilver. 


Saws: cross- 
out, Disston 
No. 2. 


Saws: hand, 
Disston No. 7. 




Ayerage 

price per 

ton. 


Rela. 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price 
each. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
piAoeper 
pound. 


Rela. 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price 
each. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Ayerage 

price per 

dozen. 


Rela- 
Uve 
prioe. 


Average, 1890-1899.. 
1890.^ 


$11.0892 

14.5000 

12. 5167 

11.7917 

10.6364 

8.9376 

10.3229 

9.6042 

8.8021 

8.7188 

16.0626 

16.6042 

12.6621 

17.6042 

16.2292 

11.6771 

14. 4896 

16.6313 

20.9876 

14.8760 


100.0 
130.8 
112.9 
106.3 
96.9 
80.6 
93.1 
86.6 
79.4 
78.6 
136.8 
140.7 
113.2 
168.8 
146.4 
106.3 
130.7 
149.1 
189.3 
129.6 


11.3220 
1.4200 
1.4200 
1.4200 
1.4200 
1.3783 
1.2417 
1.2300 
1.2300 
1.2300 
1.2300 
1.4142 
1.4600 
1.6100 
1.6300 
1.6300 
1.6300 
1.7100 
1.6300 
1.6300 


100.0 

107.4 

107.4 

107.4 

107.4 

104.3 

93.9 

93.0 

93.0 

93.0 

93.0 

107.0 

110.4 

114.2 

116.7 

115.7 

115.7 

129.3 


ia6693 
.7300 
.6283 
.5642 
.5213 
.4792 
.6133 
.4979 
.6167 
.6426 
.6004 
.6769 
.6629 
.6458 
.6342 
.6900 
.6446 
..«K17 


100.0 
130.6 
112.3 
100.0 
93.2 
86.7 
91.8 
89.0 
92.2 
97.0 
107.3 
121.0 
118.6 
116.5 
113.4 
105.6 
97.4 
98.6 
97.1 
109.1 


SLQ038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 


100.0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


112.780 
12.400 
12.600 
12.600 
12.600 
12.600 
12.600 
12.600 
12.600 
12.600 
12.600 
12.600 
12.600 
12.600 
12.600 
12.600 
12.600 
12.960 
12.950 
12.950 


loao 

112.7 


1891 


98.6 


1892 


98.6 


1893 


98.6 


1894 


98.6 


1896 


98.6 


1896 


98 6 


1897 


98.0 


1898 


98.0 


1899 


98.6 


1900 


98.6 


1901 


98.6 


1902 


98.6 


1903 


98.6 


1904 


98.6 


1905 


98.6 


1906 


101 3 


1907 


115.7 1 .6429 
116.7 ; .6100 


101.3 


1908 


10L8 








Sboyels: Ames 
No. 2. 


SUver: bar, 
fine. 


Spelter: west- 
em. 


Steel billets. 


Steel rails. 


Year. 


Average 

price per 

dozen. 


Relap 
tlve 
lurice. 


Average 

price per 

ounce. 


Relap 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price Mr 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

ton. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

ton. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Ayerage, 1800-1899.. 
1800 


r.8668 
7.8700 
7.8700 
7.8700 
7.8700 
7.4600 
7.4500 
7.8100 
7.9300 
7.9300 
8.6076 
9.1200 
9.1200 
9.8550 
8.0200 
7.6633 
7.6200 
7.6200 
7.8400 
7.8217 


100.0 
100.1 
100.1 
100.1 
100.1 
94.7 
94.7 
99.3 
100.8 
100.8 
109.4 
116.9 
116.9 
118.0 
102.0 
97.3 
96.0 
96.9 
99.7 
99.4 


10.74800 
1.05329 
.99034 
.87662 
.78210 
.64043 
.66268 
.68195 
.60n6 
.59066 
.60507 
.62066 
.69703 
.62816 
.64208 
.67844 
.61008 
.67379 
.65979 
.53490 


100.0 
140.6 
132.2 
116.9 
104.4 
86.5 
88.6 
91.0 
81.1 
78.9 
80.8 
82.9 
79.7 
70.5 
72.4 
77.2 
81.5 
90.0 
88.1 
7L4 


10.0462 
.0654 
.0508 
.0405 
.0410 
.0355 
.0362 
.0401 
.0421 
.0463 
.0588 
.0442 
.0405 
.0487 
.0558 
.0616 
.0592 
.0620 
.0617 
.0476 


100.0 
122.6 
112.4 
102.9 
90.7 
78.6 
80.1 
88.7 
93.1 
100.2 
130.1 
97.8 
89.6 
107.7 
123.5 
113.9 
131.0 
137.2 
136.6 
106.1 


S21.6262 
30.4675 
25.3292 
23.6308 
20.4358 
16.6783 
18.4842 
18.8333 
16.0800 
15.3068 
31. 1167 
25.0626 
24.1308 
30.6992 
27.9117 
22.1792 
24.0283 
27.4475 
29.2533 
26.3125 


100.0 
141.6 
117.7 
109.8 
94.0 
77.0 
86.9 
87.6 
70.1 
71.1 
144.6 
116.4 
112.1 
142.1 
129.7 
103.0 
111.6 
127.6 
135.9 
122.2 


$26.0664 
3L7792 
29.9167 
30.0000 
28.1250 
24.0000 
24.3333 
28.0000 
18.7500 
17.6250 
28.1250 
32.2875 
27.3333 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 


loao 

121.0 


1891 


114.8 


1892 


116.1 


1893 


107.9 


1894 


92.1 


1806 


93.4 


1896 


107.4 


1807 


71.0 


1898 


67.6 


1899 


107.9 


1900 


123.0 


1901 


104.0 


1902 


107.4 


1903 


107.4 


1904 


107 4 


1906 


107.4 


1906 


107.4 


1907 


107.4 


1908 


107.4 
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Table IT.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 
1890-1899)— Continued. 





Metals and Implements. 


Year. 


Steel sheets: 
black. No 27. 


Tin: pig. 


Tin plates: do- 
mestic, Besse- 
mer, coke. 


Tin plates: im- 
ported, Besse- 
mer, coke. 


Trowels: 

M. C. O., brick, 

lOi-inch. 




Average 
price per 
pound. 


Relar 
Uve 
price. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Relap 
tlve 
price. 


Average 
price per 
100 lbs. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price 
each. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899.. 
1890. 


6$0.0224 


loao 


$0.1836 
.2121 
.2025 
.2037 
.2002 
.1812 
.1405 
.1330 
.1358 
.1551 
.2721 
.3006 
.2618 
.2648 
.2816 
.2799 
.8127 
.3922 
.3875 
.2042 


100.0 
115.6 
110.3 
110.9 
109.0 
98.7 
76.5 
72.4 
74.0 
84.5 
148.2 
163.7 
142.6 
144.2 
153.4 
152.5 
170.3 
213.6 
211.1 
160.2 


e|3.4148 


100.0 


<i$4.5862 
4.7958 
6.3367 
5.3060 
6.3717 
4.8917 
3.8726 
3.8000 
« -^025 
100 


100.0 
104.6 
116.4 
115.7 
117.1 
106.7 
84.4 
82.9 
85.1 
87.2 


$a3400 
.8400 
.3400 
.8400 
.8400 
.3400 
.8400 
.8400 
.8400 
.3400 
.8400 
.3400 
.3400 
.3400 
.3400 
.3400 
.8400 
.8400 
.3400 
.3400 


100.0 
100.0 


1891 ' 








100.0 


1892. . ... 








100.0 


1803 








100.0 


1894 


.0235 
.0244 
.0216 
.0195 
.0190 
.0267 
.0293 
.0315 
.0291 
.0260 
.0210 
.0222 
.0237 
.0250 
.0240 


104.9 
108.9 
96.0 
87.1 
84.8 
119.2 
130.8 
140.6 
129.9 
116.1 
93.8 
99.1 
105.8 
111.6 
107.1 







100.0 


1895 






100.0 


1896 


3.4354 
3.1823 
2.8500 
4.1913 
4.6775 
4.1900 
4.1233 
3.9400 
8.6025 
3.7067 
3.8608 
4.0900 
8.8000 


166.6 

93.2 
83.5 
122.7 
137.0 
122.7 
120.7 
115.4 
105.5 
108.5 
113.1 
119.8 
118.9 


100.0 


1897 


100.0 


1898 


100.0 


1899 


100.0 


1900 


100.0 


1901 


100.0 


1902 


100.0 


1903 


100.0 


1904 


100.0 


1905 


100.0 


1906 


100.0 


1907 


100.0 


1908 


100.0 








Metals and implements. 


Lumber and building materials. 


Year. 


Vises: soUd box, 
50-pound 


Wood screws: 

1-inch, No. 10. 

flat head. 


Zlno: sheet 


Brick: common 
domestic 


Carbonate of 

lead: American, 

InoU. 




Average 
price 
each. 


Rela. 
tlve 
price. 


Average 

price per 

gross. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 


Rela- 
tlve 
price. 


Average 
pri«per 


ReUr 
tlve 
price. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1800-1899. . 

1800.T: 

1801 

1892 

1893 

1804 

1805 

1896 

1807 

1808 

1809 


13.9009 
4.1400 
4.1400 
4.2550 
4.1975 
4.0567 
3.7933 
3.7200 
3.5000 
3.2800 
3.9267 
4.2683 
5.0200 
5.1300 
5. 1767 
4.2650 
4.1400 
4.5208 
5.7500 

/4.8700 


100.0 
106.1 
106.1 
109.1 
107.6 
104.0 
97.2 
95.4 
89.7 
84.1 
100.7 
109.4 
128.7 
131.5 
132.7 
109.1 
106.1 
115.9 
147.4 
/147.4 


10. 1510 
.1070 
.2000 
.2100 
.2100 
.1658 
.1117 
.1033 
.0850 
.0918 
.1452 
.1820 
.1045 
.0952 
.1093 
.0945 
.1055 
.1055 
.1219 
.1000 


100.0 
130.5 
132.5 
139.1 
139.1 
103.2 
74.0 
68.4 
56.3 
60.8 
96.2 
120.5 
69.2 
63.0 
72.4 
62.6 
69.9 
69.9 
80.7 
66.2 


$5.3112 
6.0542 
5.7192 
5.4900 
4.9942 
3.9500 
4.5217 
4.9400 
4.9400 
5.4983 
7.0042 
6.0950 
5.5683 
5. 7308 
6.0183 
5.6092 
6.8250 
7.1725 
7.4858 
6.4400 


100.0 
114.0 
107.7 
103.4 
94.0 
74.4 
85.1 
93.0 
93.0 
103.6 
131.9 
114.8 
104.7 
107.9 


$5.5625 
6.5625 
5.7083 
6.7708 
5.8333 
6.0000 
6.3125 
5.0625 
4.9375 
5.7500 
6.6875 
5.2500 
5.7656 
5.3R54 


100.0 
118.0 
102.6 
103.7 
104.9 
89.9 
96.5 
91.0 
88.8 
103.4 
102.2 
94.4 
103.7 
96.8 
106.2 
134.7 
145.7 
153.7 
110.7 
91.8 


$0.0677 
.0638 
.0650 
.0658 
.0609 
.0524 
.0525 
.0517 
.0635 
.0543 
.0568 
.0625 
.0576 
.0539 
.0615 
.0598 
.0633 
.0690 
.0697 
.0650 


100.0 
110.6 
112.7 
114.0 
105.5 
90.8 
91.0 
89.6 
92.7 
94.1 
98.4 


1900 


108.3 


1901 


99.8 


1902 


93.4 


1903 


113.3 5.9063 
105. 6 7. 4948 


106.6 


1904 


103.0 


1905 


128.5 
135.0 
140.9 
121.8 


8.1042 
8.5469 
6.1563 
5.1042 


109.7 


1906 


119.6 


1907 


120.8 


1908 


112.7 







a Duty paid. 

h Average for the period July, 1804, to December, 1800. 

c Average for 189^-1899. 

* Average for 1800-1898. 

• Quotations discontinued. 

/ vises, solid box, 50-pound (price quoted by another firm). 
see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1907, $4.37. 



For method of computing relative price. 
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Table IV.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OP 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 
1890-1899)— Continued. 





Lmnber and building materials. 


T«ar. 


Cement: Port- 


Cement: 
Rosendale. 


Doore. i^ne 
(Bofflalo mar- 
ket). 


Hemlock. 


Lime: com- 
mon. 




Average 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

door. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

CX 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899.. 
1890. . 


a$1.9963 


loao 


$a8871 
1.0542 
.9417 
.9688 
.8876 
.9271 
.8521 
.8333 
.7521 
.7604 
.8938 
L0167 
1.0188 
.8646 
.8896 
.8021 
.8333 
.9600 
.9500 
.9600 


loao 

118.8 
106.2 
109.2 

loao 

104.5 
96.1 
93.9 
84.8 
85.7 

ioa8 

114.6 
114.8 
97.6 

loas 

9a4 
93.9 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 


$1.0929 

L3750 

L2500 

L2500 

L2250 

L0600 

.9125 

.8375 

.8125 

.9250 

1.2917 

1.5000 

1.8913 

2.1206 

1.7292 

L6900 

61.8367 

61.7271 


loao 

12&8 

114.4 

114.4 

112.1 

96.1 

83.5 

76.6 

74.8 

84.6 

118.2 

14&6 

173.1 

194.1 

158.2 

154.6 

6163.2 

6153.5 


$11.9625 
12.5833 
12.4583 
12.2917 
12.0000 
11.7083 
11.1458 
11. 1667 
ILOOOO 
11.7500 
ia5208 
16.6000 
15. 0000 
16l8333 
16.7917 
17.0000 
17.8750 
21.8958 
22.2600 
2a 8750 


100.0 
10&2 
104.1 
102.8 
100.3 
97.9 
93.2 
93.3 
92.0 
98.2 
113.0 
137.9 
12&4 
132.4 
140.4 
142.1 
149.4 
183.0 
186.0 
174.6 


$a8332 
.9792 
.9125 
.9292 
.9292 
.8479 
.7813 
.6938 
.7188 
.7417 
.7979 
.6833 
.7742 
.8058 
.7875 
.8246 
.8008 
.9471 
.9492 
L0460 


loao 

117.6 


1891 






109.5 


1892 






111.6 


1893 






111.6 


1894 






101.8 


1805 


L9688 
2.0000 
1.9667 
1.9979 
2.0479 
2.1583 
1.8896 
1.9500 
2.0292 
1.4604 
1.4271 
1.5750 
L6458 
1.4600 


98.6 

ioa2 

98.5 

loai 

102.6 
106.1 
94.7 
97.7 
101.6 
73.2 
71.5 
78.9 
82.4 
73.1 


93.8 


1806 


83.3 


1807 


86.3 


1808 


89.0 


1899 


9&8 


1900 


82.0 


1901 


92.9 


1902 


96.7 


1903 


94.6 


1904 


99.0 


1905 


106.0 


1906 


113.7 


1907 


M.8842 


6167.6 


113.0 


1906 


CL7488 C16L3 


12&4 













Linseed oU: 
raw. 


Maple: 


hard. 


Oak: white, 
plain. 


Oak: white, 
quartered. 


Oxide of line. 


Year. 


Average 
price per 
gallon. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average^ 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price pel 
pomid. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899. . 
1890.!?.. 


$a4586 
.6158 
.4842 
.4083 
.4633 
.6242 
.6242 
.3683 
.3275 
.3925 
.4267 
.6292 
.6350 
.5033 
.4167 
.4158 
.4676 
.4060 
.4342 
.4375 


100.0 
135.8 
106.8 

oao 

102.2 
115.6 
116.6 
81.2 
72. ? 
86.6 
94.1 
138.7 
140.0 
130.8 
91.9 
91.7 
103.1 
89.3 
96.7 
96.6 


$20.5042 
26.5000 
26.5000 
26.5000 
26.5000 
26.5000 
26.5000 
26.5000 
26.6000 
26.5000 
26.5417 
27.5000 
26.7083 
28.5833 
31.6667 
31.0000 
30.5000 
31.0000 
32.2500 
31.6250 


loao 
loao 
loao 

100.0 

loao 
loao 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

loao 
loai 

103.8 

loas 

107.8 
119.6 
117.0 

ll&l 

117.0 
121.7 
119.3 


$37.4292 
37.8750 
38.0000 
38.4583 
3a 7600 
37.2500 
36.2500 
36.2500 
36.2500 
36.2600 
38.9683 
40.8333 
36.7706 
40.8750 
44 8333 
46.5000 
47.8333 
50.4167 
56.2083 
49.2917 


loao 

101.2 
101.5 
102.7 
103.5 
99.5 
96.8 
96.8 
96.8 
96.8 
104.1 
109.1 
98.2 
109.2 
119.8 
124.2 
126.5 
134.7 
147.6 
131.7 


$53.6771 
5L4583 
63.5833 
63.0000 
63.0000 
51.1250 
53.2500 
54.6000 
63.8333 
52.5000 
60.5208 
64.4683 
50.1667 
63.0833 
74.7917 
8a7500 
8a 2500 
79.1667 
8a 0000 
8a 1667 


loao 

9&9 
99.8 
98.7 
98.7 
96.2 
99.2 
101.5 
100.3 
97.8 
112.7 
120.1 

iia2 

117.6 
139.3 
15a 4 
149.5 
147.5 
149.0 
149.3 


$a0400 
.0425 
.0419 
.0426 
.0413 
.0373 
.0360 
.0383 
.0377 
.0396 
.0438 
.0461 
.0438 
.0440 
.0463 
.0463 
.0466 
.0508 
.0538 
.0513 


loao 

1M.Z 


1891 


104.8 


1892 


106.6 


1893 


103.3 


1804 


03.3 


1895 


87.6 


1896 


95i8 


1897 


94.3 


1808 


99.0 


1899 


109.5 


1900 


112.8 


1901 


109.5 


1902 


iiao 


1903 


115u8 


1904 


11&8 


1906 


116.3 


1906 


127.0 


1907 


134.6 


1908 


128.3 







a Average for 1895-1899. 

6 Doors: western white pine, 2 feet 8 inches by 6 feet 8 Inches, 1} inches thick, 5-panel, No. 1, 0. 0. For 
method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231: average price for 1004, $1.74. 

e Doors: western white pine, 2 feet 8 inches by 6 feet 8 inches, 1} inches thick^^panel, No. 1, O. O. (Chi- 
cago market). For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1907, 
$1.8108. 
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Table IT.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OP 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 
1890-1899)— Continued. 





Lumber and building materials. 


Year. 


Pine: white, 

boards. No. 2 

bam (Buffalo 

market). 


Pine: wbite, 
boards, uppers 
(Buffalo mar- 
ket). 


Pine: yellow. 


Plate dass: 

polishedTs to 6 

sq./t. 


Plate glass: 

polished, 5 to 10 

sq. ft. 




Average 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

priceper 

sq. ft 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899. . 
1890 


117.1104 
16. 7917 
17.0000 
17.1458 
1&6260 
iai667 
17.2500 
16.5000 
15.8333 
15.5000 
18.2917 
21.5000 
20.8750 
23.5000 
24.0000 
23.0000 
241667 
29.7500 
C37.4167 
C86.3750 


loao 

9&1 
99.4 
100.2 
108.9 
106.2 

ioa8 

96.4 
92.5 
90.6 
106.9 
125.7 
122.0 
137.3 
140.3 
134 4 
141.2 
17a 9 
el96.7 
cl9a3 


$46.5542 
44 0833 
45.0000 

46.1417 
48.6000 

46.4167 
46.0000 
46.6250 
46.3333 
46.0633 
5a 4583 
57.5000 
60. 4167 
74 8333 
80.0000 
81.0000 
82.0000 
84.7500 
rf97.0833 
d96.0833 


loao 

947 
96.7 
98.9 
104 2 
99.7 
98.8 

ioa2 

99.5 
99.0 
108.4 
123.6 
129.8 
160.7 
171.8 
174 
176.1 
182.0 
rf20a2 
<fl9&l 


$1&4646 
aa7500 
19.9583 
1^5000 
1&5000 
1^5000 
16.9167 
16. 4167 
16. 4375 
1&6250 
2a 0417 
2a 7083 
19.6667 
21.0000 
21.0000 
21. 4167 
24 9167 
29.3333 
3a5000 
3a 6000 


100.0 
112.4 

loai 

100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
91.6 

8a9 

89.0 
100.9 

ioa5 

112.2 
106.5 

iia7 
iia7 

116.0 
134 9 
15a 9 
165.2 
16&2 


$0.3630 
.5300 
.5200 
.4200 
.4200 
.8300 
.3000 
.3400 
.2000 
.2700 
.3000 
.3400 
.3200 
.2575 
.2625 
.2275 
.2408 
0.2267 
O.2300 
0^1733 


100.0 
146.0 
14a 3 
115.7 

iia7 

9a9 
82.6 
93.7 
56.1 
744 
82.6 
9a7 
8a2 
7a9 
72.3 
62.7 
66.3 
076.1 
a77.2 
a5a2 


$a6190 
.7000 
.6000 
.6600 
.5500 
.4500 
.4800 
.5400 
.8200 
.4300 
.4800 
.5400 
.4900 
.4113 
.4313 
.3650 
.3729 
*.3300 
&.3400 
5.2750 


loao 

134 9 


1891 


132.9 


1892 


106.0 


1893 


106.0 


1894 


86.7 


1895 


92.5 


1806 


104 


1897 


61.7 


1808 


82.0 


1899 


92.6 


1900 


104 


1901 


944 


1902 


79 2 


1903 


8ai 


1904 


7a3 


1905 


71.8 


1906 


6 77.7 


1907 


&80. 1 


1908 


6648 








Poplar. 


Putty. 


Rosin: good, 
strained. 


Shingles: 
cypress. 


Shingles: white 
pine, 18-inoh. 


Year. 


^fX 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price per 
barrel. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


price per 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
priceper 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899.. 
1800.7:.. 


$31.3667 
3a 5000 

sasooo 

3a 6042 
33.6250 
31.7600 
31.0000 
31.0000 
30.6667 
3a 0000 
34.0208 
37.6875 
36.7083 
42.1042 
49.6458 
5a 3292 
4&2083 
50.9583 
58.0833 
58.2917 


loao 

97.2 
97.2 
97.6 
107.2 
101.2 
98.8 
98.8 
97.8 
95.6 
108.5 
120.2 
117.0 
134.2 
158.3 
160.6 
153.7 
162.5 
185.2 
185.8 


$a0158 
.0176 
.0176 
.0161 
.0160 
.0157 
.0145 
.0145 
.0145 
.0146 
.0168, 
.0190 
.0150 
.0192 
.0141 
.0110 
.0109 
.0119 
.0120 
.0120 


loao 
iia8 
iia8 

101.9 
101.3 
99.4 
91.8 
91.8 
91.8 
91.8 
106.3 
120.3 
94.9 
121.6 
89.2 
69.6 
69.0 
75.3 
75.9 
76.9 


$1.4399 
1.3844 
L4740 
1.3417 
1.2615 
1.2510 
1.5615 
1.7458 
1. 6125 
1.4208 
1.3458 
1.6021 
1.6302 
1.6125 
2.2156 
2.8333 
a4229 
4 0146 
4 3771 
a 2817 


loao 

96.1 
102.4 
9a2 
87.6 
86.9 

ioa4 

121.2 
112.0 
9a7 
93.5 
111.3 
106.3 
112.0 
153.9 
196.8 
237.7 
27a 8 
304 
227.9 


$2.8213 
a 3500 
a 2500 

a 1500 
aoooo 

2.8000 
2.6500 
2.5000 
2.3500 
2.5000 
2.6625 
2.8500 
2.8500 
2.6708 
2.5667 
2.6000 
2.7250 
a 2417 
4 2250 
a 5375 


loao 
iia7 
iia2 

111.7 
106.3 
99.2 
9a9 
88.6 
83.3 

8a6 

944 
101.0 
101.0 
947 
91.0 
92.2 
96.6 
114 9 
149.8 
125.4 


$a7434 
a 8417 
40000 
a 9063 
a8500 
a 7500 

a 7000 

a 6125 

a 5417 

a 5521 

a 6792 

4 0000 

41875 

«a5876 

<a6500 

«a 6750 

«a5000 

/ 2. 2125 
/2.6958 
/ 2. 0125 


100.0 
102.6 


1891 


106.9 


1892 


104 4 


1893 


102.8 


1894 


100.2 


1895 


98.8 


1896 


96.5 


1807 


946 


1898 


949 


1899 


9a3 


1900 


106.9 


1901 


111.9 


1902 


'12a 


1903 


<125.1 


1904 


«122.6 


1905 


'119.9 


1906 


/ 167. 2 


1907 


/ 191. 5 


1906 


/i4ao 







a Plate glass: polished, glaring, area 3 to 5 square feet. For method of computing relative price, see 
paaoa 230 and 231; average price for 1905. $0.1975. 

6 Plate glass: polished, glaring, area 5 to 10 square feet. For method of computing relative price, see 
pages 230 and 231: average price for 1906, $0.3050. 

ePine: white, boards. No. 2 bam, 1-inch, 10 inches wide, rough (New York market). For method of 
computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1906, $33.25. 

d Pine: white, boards, uppers, 1-Inch, 8 inches and up wide, rough (New York market). For method 
of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231; aver^»price for 1906, $88.25. 

e Shingles: Michigan white ptne, 16 inches long, XXXX. For method of computing relative price, see 



3 230and 231; average price for 1901, $3.2626c 
/Shingles: red cedar, clears, random width, 16 inches long, 
price, see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1906, $1.6875. 



For method of computing relative' 
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Table IT.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 
1890-1899)— Continued. 





Lmnber and bolldlng materials. 


Year. 


Spraoe. 


Tar. 


Turpentine: 
spirits of. 


Window glass: 
American, sin- 
gle, firsts, 6x8 
to 10x16 Inches. 


Window glass: 
American, sin- 
gle, thirds, 6x8 
to 10x16 inches. 




Average 

price per 

Mfeet. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price p« 

gallon. 


Rela- 

r tive 

price. 


Average 
608q.^ 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
60sq.ftr 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1800-1899.. 
1890 


$14.3489 
ia2917 
14.2183 
1^ °S42 
U 08 
12 83 
U 00 
U 00 
14 00 
12 00 
U 68 
1? 60 
U 00 
1{ 00 
It 76 
2( 00 
21 67 
2fi 17 
24 00 
2( 17 


loao 

113.6 
99.1 
103.5 
96.0 
88.6 
99.3 
99.3 
97.6 
96.8 
107.3 
121.1 
126.4 
134.2 
133.7 
142.9 
149.3 
17&0 
167.3 
144.9 


$1.2048 
1.4760 
1.6833 
1.3000 
1.0468 
1.0917 
1.1417 
1.0126 
1.0642 
1.0979 
1.2468 
1.3626 
1.2817 
1.3260 
1.6792 
1.6792 
1.7683 
1.9683 
2.3292 
1.6000 


loao 

122.4 
131.4 
107.9 
86.8 
9a6 
94.8 
84.0 
87.6 
91.1 
103.4 
118.1 
106.4 

uao 

139.4 
139.4 
145.9 
162.6 
193.3 
132.8 


$aS343 
.4060 
.3795 
.3227 
.3002 
.2932 
.2923 
.2743 
.2924 
.3221 
.4581 
.4771 
.3729 
.4740 
.6716 
.6767 
.6276 
.6649 
.6344 
.4633 


loao 

122.0 
113.6 
96.6 
89.8 
87.7 
87.4 
82.1 
87.6 
96.4 
137.0 
142.7 
111.6 
141.8 
171.0 
172.2 
187.7 
196.9 
189.8 
135.6 


$2. 1614 
2.2283 
2.2125 
1.9936 
2.1376 
1.9918 
1.6988 
1.8021 
2.1986 
2.6432 
2.7061 
2.6990 
4.1282 
3.2187 
2.6400 
2.8867 
2.7637 
2.9196 
2.8133 
2.3600 


loao 

103.6 
102.8 
92.7 
99.4 
92.6 
74.3 
83.8 
102.2 
122.9 
125.9 
125.6 
191.0 
149.6 
122.7 
134.2 
128.6 
136.7 
13a 8 
109.7 


$] 90 
] 168 
] 00 
] 148 
] 00 
] 126 
1 119 
] 100 

1 130 

2 186 
2 94 
'i E23 
S 149 
2.id00 
2.3283 
2.1365 
2.2663 
2,2419 
1.8806 


loao 

98.2 


1891 


97.3 


1892 


87.7 


1893 


94.0 


1894 


89.8 


1895 


76.6 


1896 


88.0 


1897 


107.9 


1898 


128.8 


1899 


131.9 


1900 


127.5 


1901 


180.4 


1902 


141.0 


1903 


118.7 


1904 


128.0 


1905 


117.6 


1906 


124.0 


1907 ' 


123.2 


1908 


103.4 








Drugs and chemicals. 


Year. 


Alcohol: grain. 


Alcohol: wood, re- 
fined, 96 per cent. 


Alum: lump. 


seconds. 




Average 

price per 

gaUon. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price per 
gallon. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Rela. 
tive 
price. 


Average 

price per 

ton. 


ReUr 
tive 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899... 
1890 


$2.2405 
2.0717 
2.2150 
2.1417 
2.1808 
2. 1521 
2.3292 
2.3006 
2.2767 
2.3250 
2. 4117 
2.3867 
2.4583 
2.4057 
2.3958 
2.4325 
2.4275 
2.4642 
2.6229 
2.6367 


100.0 
92.6 
9&9 
95.6 
97.3 
96.1 
104.0 
102.7 
101.6 
103.8 
107.6 
106.6 
109.7 
107.4 
106.9 
108.6 
106.3 

iiao 

112.0 
117.7 


$a9639 
1.1376 
1.1698 
1.2973 
1.2917 
.7198 
.8667 
.8500 
.6058 
.7600 
.7708 
.8000 
.6126 
.6417 
.6917 
.6875 
.6750 
.7000 
.3992 
.4275 


100.0 
119.2 
121.6 
136w0 
136.4 
76.6 
9a9 
89.1 
72.9 
7&6 
80.8 
83.9 
64.2 
67.3 
62.0 
61.6 
70.8 
73.4 
41.8 
44.8 


$a0167 
.0182 
.0158 
.0160 
.0174 
.0169 
.0160 
.0164 
.0166 
.0166 
.0168 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175 
.0173 
.0175 
.0176 
.0176 
.0176 
.0176 


loao 

109.0 
94.6 
95.8 
104.2 
101.2 
95.8 
96.2 
99.4 
98.8 

loao 

104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
103.6 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 


$20.0958 
21.1468 
28.6042 
24.1468 
1&7292 
1&6833 
16.6250 
17.9583 
2a 1250 
22.9167 
21.1250 
21.1468 
22.0000 
23.4376 
22.3333 
21.7750 
21.2667 
22.1563 
21.4983 
21. 7917 




loao 

108.2 


1891 


138.2 


1892 


iia7 


1893 


9a5 


1894 


8ai 


1895 


75.6 


1896 


86.8 


1897 


97.2 


1898 


iia7 


1899 


102.1 


1900 


102.2 


1901 


106.3 


1902 


113.2 


1903 


107.9 


1904 


105.2 


1906 


102.8 


1906 


107.1 


1907 


103.9 


1908 


106.3 














1 
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Table IV.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 
1890-1899)— Continued. 





Drugs and chemicals. 


Year. 


Olycerin: 


refined. 


Muriatic add: 20». 


Opium: natural, 
incases. 






Average 
price per 
pound. 


Relative 
price. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Relative 
price. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Relative 
price. 


Average 

price per 

ounce. 


Relative 
price. 


Average, 1800-1800... 
1800 


iai300 
.1767 
.1538 
.1306 
.1346 
.1104 
.1204 
.1671 
.1308 
.1238 
.1320 
.1616 
.1604 
.1444 
.1446 
.1306 
.1238 
.1120 
.1383 
.1402 


loao 

126.3 
100.0 
00.8 
06.2 
85.3 
86.1 
110.4 
03.6 
88.5 
05.0 
108.3 
107.6 
103.2 
103.4 

S?f 

80.7 
08.0 
106.6 


iaoi04 

.0104 
.0008 
.0121 
.0101 
.0088 
.0063 
.0076 
.0100 
.0128 
.0135 
.0135 
.0160 
.0168 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0136 
.0136 
.0136 


loao 
loao 

04.2 
116.3 
07.1 
84.6 
70.8 
72.1 
104.8 
123.1 
120.8 
120.8 
144.2 
161.6 
163.8 
163.8 
153.8 
120.8 
120.8 
120.8 


S2.3aQ2 
2.6208 
1.0438 
1.6708 
2.3017 
2.2854 
1.8413 
2.0017 
2.3417 
3.3417 
3.0720 
3.2000 
3.2202 
2.8313 
3.0813 
2.7500 
3.0333 
2.0500 
4.0458 
4.7146 


loao 

111.0 

82.4 

7a8 

101.3 

06.8 

78.0 

88.0 

00.2 

141.6 

130.2 

136.6 

136.8 

120.0 

130.6 

116.6 

128.6 

125.0 

200.6 

100.8 


ia2460 
.3275 
.2608 
.2183 
.2150 
.2021 
.2508 
.2406 
.1820 
.2146 
.2075 
.3325 
.3025 
.2575 
.2526 
.2333 
.2100 
.1658 
.1776 
.1667 


100.0 
133.1 


1801 


102.0 


1802 


88.7 


1883 


87.4 


1804 


106.5 


1806 


102.0 


1806 


07.8 


1807 


74.3 


1808 


87.2 


1800 


i2ao 


1000 


135.2 


1001.: 


123.0 


1002 


104.7 


1003 


102.6 


1004 


04.8 


1005 


85.4 


1006 


67.4 


1007 


72.2 


1908 


63.7 








Drugs, etc. 


I 


louse furnishing gooc 


Is. 




Sulphuric i 


icid:66». 


Earthei 

pUte8,c 

color 


iwaie: 
ream- 
ed. 


Earthei 
plates, 
grani 


I ware: 
nrhite 
te. 


white granite. 


Year. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Relative 
price. 


Average 

price per 

dosen. 


Relative 
price. 


Average 

price per 

dozen. 


Relative 
price. 


Average 
price per 
gross (6 

dozen 
cups and 6 

dozen 
saucers). 


Relative 
price. 


Average, 1800-1800... 
1800 


laooso 

.0088 
.0081 
.0095 
.0065 
.0073 
.0070 
.0070 
.0096 
.0113 
.0120 
.0120 
.0125 
.0130 
.0127 
.0120 
.0124 
.0100 
.0100 
.0102 


loao 

08.0 
01.0 
106.7 
06.6 
82.0 
7&7 
7&7 
106.7 
127.0 
134.8 
134.8 
140.4 
146.1 
142.7 
144.0 
130.3 
112.4 
112.4 
114.6 


ia4136 
.4466 
.4367 
.4230 
.4230 
.4177 
.3013 
.3807 
.3807 
.4163 
.4208 
.4410 
.4655 
.4655 
.4776 
.4705 
.4410 
.4410 
.4410 
.4300 


loao 

108.0 
105.6 
102.3 
102.3 

aoi.o 

04.6 
02.0 
02.0 

ioa4 

101.7 
106.6 
112.6 
112.6 
116.4 
113.8 
106.6 
106.6 
106.6 
104.0 


ia4470 

.4888 
.4786 
.4644 
.4644 
4566 
.4162 
.3091 
.3991 
.4515 
.4607 
.4841 
.6096 
.5096 
.4088 
.4043 
.4586 
.4586 
.4586 
.4586 


loao 

100.1 
106.0 
103.7 
103.7 
101.0 
92.0 
80.1 
80.1 

ioa8 

102.0 
108.1 
113.8 
113.8 
111.4 

iia4 

102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 


$3.4202 
3.7600 
3.6817 
3.6720 
3.5720 
3.5250 
3.2374 
3.0907 
3.0907 
3.3595 
3.4026 
3.5750 
3.7632 
3.7632 
3.6832 
3.6503 
3.3860 
3.3860 
3.38G9 
3.3809 


loao 

100.6 


1801 


107.4 


1802 , 


104.2 


1803 


104.2 


1804 

1805 t 


102.8 
04.4 


1806 


00.1 


1807 


oai 


1808 


06.0 


1800 


00.2 


1000 


104.3 


1901 


100.7 


1902 


100.7 


1003 


107.4 


1004 


106.4 


1006 


08.8 


1006 


08.8 


1007 


08.8 


1006 


08.8 
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Table IV.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OP 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 
1890 -1899)— Continued . 





House fnrnishliig goods. 


Year, 


room sets, asb. 


Furniture: chairs, 
bedroom, maple. 


Fumitare: chairs, 
kitchen. 


Furniture: tables, 
kitchen. 




Average 

price per 

set. 


RelaUve 
price. 


Average 
dosen. 


Relative 
price. 


Average 

price per 

dozen. 


Relative 
price. 


Average 

price per 

Qosen* 


Relative 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899.. 
1890.7: 


110.555 
12.000 
12.000 
12.000 
11.000 
11.000 
9.950 
&7S0 
&750 
10.000 

laioo 

11.250 
11.250 
11.750 
12.167 
12.250 
12.354 
12.958 
14.500 
011.000 


100.0 
113.7 
113.7 
113.7 
104.2 
104.2 
94.3 
82.9 
82.9 
94.7 
95.7 
106.6 
106.6 
111.3 
115.3 
116.1 
117.0 
122.8 
137.4 
0134.3 


$6,195 
7.000 
7.000 
6.850 
6.850 
6.000 
6.000 
6.000 
5.000 
5.125 
6.125 
8.000 
7.000 
7.833 
7.917 
8.000 
8.000 
8.917 

10.000 
9.417 


100.0 
113.0 
113.0 
110.6 
110.6 
96.9 
96.9 
96.9 
80.7 
82.7 
98.9 
129.1 
113.0 
11&4 
127.8 
129.1 
129.1 
143.9 
161.4 
152.0 


88.8255 
4.2000 
4.2000 
4.2500 
4.2500 
3.5000 
3.5000 
3.5000 
3.5000 
3.3130 
4.0420 
5u2080 
4.7500 
4.0167 
5.0000 
.4.7708 
•4.7500 
5.1250 
5.7917 
6.0000 


100.0 
109.8 
109.8 
llLl 
111.1 
91.5 
91.5 
91.5 
91.5 
8&6 
10&7 
136.1 
124.2 
128.5 
130.7 
124.7 
124.2 
134.0 
151.4 
15&8 


$14,435 
15.000 
15.000 
15. 000 
15.000 
14.260 
14.250 
13.800 
13.800 
13.800 
14.450 
15.600 
15.600 
15.600 
15.600 
15.600 
15.600 
16.500 
18.000 

laooo 


100.0 
108.9 


1891 


108.9 


1892 


103.9 


1893 


108.9 


1894 


W.7 


1895 


W.T 


1896 


1NS.6 


1897 


95.6 


1898 


95.6 


1899 


100.1 


1900 


108.1 


1901 


108.1 


1902 


108.1 


1903 


lO&l 


1904 


106.1 


1905 


lO&l 


1906 


114.$ 


1907 


124.7 


1908 


124.7 






Year. 


Glassware: 
nappies, 4-inch. 


Glassware: 

pitchers, i-gaUon, 

common. 


Glassware: 

tumblers, f-pint, 

common. 


Table cutlery: carv- 
ers, stag handles. 


Average 

price per 

dozen. 


Relative 
price. 


Average 

price per 

dosen. 


RelaUve 
price. 


price per 
dozen. 


Relative 
price. 


Avera0B 

price per 

pair. 


Relative 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899.. 
1890.7: 


10.112 
.120 
.120 
.120 
.120 
.120 
.120 
.100 
.100 
.100 
.100 
.100 
.140 
.140 
.140 
.140 
.140 
.140 
.140 
.122 


100.0 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
89.3 
89.3 
89.3 
89.3 
89.3 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
108.9 


11.175 
1.250 
1.250 
1.250 
1.250 
1.250 
1.250 
1.250 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.300 
1.300 
1.300 
1.150 
1.050 
1.060 
1.050 
.963 


loao 

106.4 
106.4 
106.4 
106.4 
106.4 
106.4 


•0.1775 
.1800 
.2000 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1850 


100.0 
101.4 
112.7 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
104.2 
101.4 
95.8 
90.1 
73.2 
101.4 
101.2 
104.2 
99.5 
90.1 
84.5 
84.5 
84.5 
74.6 


$0.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.95 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.80 
.76 


100.0 
100.0 


1891 


100.0 


1892 


100.0 


1893 


118.8 


1894 


100.0 


1895 


100.0 


1896 


106. 4 .1800 
85. 1 .1700 


100.0 


1897 


03.8 


1898 


85.1 
85.1 
85.1 
110.6 
110.6 
110.6 
97.9 
89.4 
89.4 
89.4 
82.0 


.1600 
.1300 
.1800 
.1800 
.1850 
.1767 
.1600 
.1600 
.1500 
.1500 
.1325 


93.8 


1899 


93.8 


1900 


03.8 


1901 


93.8 


1902 


03.8 


1903 


93.8 


1904 


93.8 


1905 


93.8 


1906 


93.8 


1907 


100.0 


1908 


93.8 







a Furniture: bedroom sets. Iron bedstead, hardwood dresser and washstand. For method of computing 
relative price, see pages 230 and 231; average price for 1907, $11.25. 
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Table IV.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OP 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 
1890-1899)— Continued. 





House fumishiiig goods. 


Miscellaneous. 


Year. 


Table oaUery: 
knives and forks, 
oocobolo handles. 


Wooden ware: 
pails, oak-grained. 


Wooden ware: 
tubs, oak-grained. 






Average 

price per 

gross. 


Relative 
price. 


price per 
dosen. 


Relative 
price. 


Average 
price per 
nest or 3. 


Relative 
price. 


Average 

price per 

ton of 2.000 

pounds. 


Relative 
price. 


Average, 1800-1899. . 
1890.7: 


S6.0600 
7.7600 
7.7600 
6.8500 
5.6000 
5.6000 
&6000 
5.6000 
5.0000 
5.6000 
5.7600 
5.7600 
6.6000 
6.6000 
6.5000 
6.6667 
6.6875 
6.0600 
6.4833 
6.4167 


100.0 
127.9 
127.9 
113.0 
90.8 
90.8 
90.8 

SI 

90.8 
94.9 
94.9 
107.3 
107.3 
107.3 
110.0 

iia4 

99.8 
107.0 
89.4 


11.2988 
1.5917 
1.4600 
1.3600 
1.3125 
1.2583 
1.1208 
1.2625 
1.2417 
1.1333 
1.2667 
1.4917 
1.5600 
1.5600 
1.5875 
1.7000 
L7000 
1.7000 
L9708 
2.1000 


100.0 
122.6 
111.6 
103.9 
101.1 
96.9 
86.3 
97.2 
95.6 
87.3 
97.5 
114.9 
119.8 
119.3 
122.2 
130.9 
130.9 
130.9 
151.7. 
161.7 


11.3471 
1.6500 
1.5667 
1.4000 
1.3083 
1.2875 
1.2500 
1.2500 
1.2500 
1.2600 
1.2583 
1.4417 
1.4500 
1.4500 
1.4500 
1.4600 
1.4500 
L4500 
1.6000 
1.6500 


100.0 
122.5 
116.3 
103.9 
97.1 
95.6 
92.8 
92.8 
92.8 
92.8 
93.4 
107.0 
107.6 
107.6 
107.6 
107.6 
107.6 
107.6 
118.8 
122.6 


121.9625 
23.8750 
25.2083 
23.6958 
25.7042 
22.5583 
18.9125 
19.9375 
20.4375 
19.0000 
20.7958 
25.5458 
25.0208 
27.1333 
26.7083 
26.2000 
26.3583 
30.8917 
28.7042 
20.3917 


100.0 
100 4 


1801 


114.8 


1892 


107 9 


1893 


117.0 


1894 


102.7 


1895 


86. 1 


1896 


00 8 


1897 


98.1 


1898 


86.5 


1899 


94.7 


1900 


116.3 


1901 


113.9 


1902 


123 6 


1903 


121.6 


1904 


119.3 


1905 


120.0 


1906 


138.4 


1907 


130.7 


1908 


133.8 








Miscellaneous. 


Year. 


Cotton-seed oU: 

summer yeUow, 

prime. 


Jute: raw. 


Malt: western 
made. 


Papen news. 




Average 

price per 

gallon. 


Relative 
price. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Relative 
price. 


price per 
busliel. 


Relative 
price. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Relative 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899.. 
1890 


10.3044 
.3446 
.3567 
.3088 
.4550 
.3238 
.2721 
.2513 
.2365 
.2288 
.2(563 
.3556 
.3571 
.4067 
.3977 
.8135 
.2696 
.3613 
.4869 
.4090 


100.0 
113.2 
117.2 
101.4 
149.5 
106.4 
89.4 
82.6 
77.7 
7&2 
87.5 
116.8 
117.3 
133.6 
130.7 
103.0 
8&6 
Iia7 
160.0 
134.4 


10.0359 

.0388 

.0371 

.0475 

.0346 

.0345 

.0279 

.0319 

.0373 

.0332 

.0365 

.0435 

.0400 

.0438 

.0464 

.0444 

O.0398 

a. 0539 

«.0486 

O.0370 


100.0 
108.1 
103.3 
132.3 
96.4 
96.1 
77.7 
88.9 
103.9 
92.5 
101.7 
121.2 
111.4 
122.0 
129.2 
123.7 
o 151.0 
a204.5 
a 184. 4 
a 140. 4 


$0.7029 
.7500 
.9271 
.8015 
.7760 
.7446 
.6854 
.5029 
.5438 
.6163 
.6221 
.6538 
.7450 
.7925 
.7246 
.6758 
.6160 
.6471 
L0346 
.9325 


100.0 
106.7 
131.9 
114.0 
110.3 
105.9 
97.5 
80.1 
77.4 
87.7 
8&5 
93.0 
106.0 
112.7 
103.1 
96.1 
87.5 
92.1 
147.2 
132.7 


$0.0299 
.0382 
.0340 
.0340 
.0318 
.0323 
.0308 
.0275 
.0271 
.0219 
.0209 
.0281 
.0226 
.0242 
.0253 
.0267 
.0242 
.0219 
.0249 
.0248 


100.0 
127.8 


1891 


113.7 


1802 


113.7 


1893 


lQfi,4 


1894 


108.0 


1805 


103,0 


1806 


92.0 


1897 


90.6 


1898 


73 2 


1809 


69.9 


1900 


94.0 


1901... 


7&6 


1902 


80 9 


1903 


84.6 


1904 


89 3 


1905 


80.9 


1906 


73.2 


1907 


83.3 


1908 


82.9 







a Jute: raw, M-double triangle, shipments. For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 
231; average price for 1904, $0.0326. 
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Table IV.— AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OP 
COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908, AND BASE PRICES (AVERAGE FOR 
1890-1899)— Concluded. 





MisoeUaoeoiis. 


Year. 


Paper: wrapping, 
manila. 


Proof spirits. 


Rope: manila, 

>lll0ll. 


Rubben Para 
Island. 




price per 
pound. 


Relative 
price. 


price per 
gallon. 


RelativB 
price. 


Average 
price pjBT 
pound. 


Relative 
price. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Relative 
price. 


Average, 1890-1899.. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


10.0553 
.0575 
.0575 
.0558 
.0579 
.0584 
.0586 
.0588 
.0588 
.0459 
.0438 
.0480 
.0502 
.0497 
.0526 
.0530 
.0525 
.0500 
.0506 
.0500 


100.0 
104.0 
104.0 
100.9 
104.7 
105.6 
106.0 
106.3 
106.3 
83.0 
79.2 
86.8 
90.8 
89.9 
9&1 
95.8 
94.9 
90.4 
91.6 
90.4 


IL1499 
1.0583 
1.1052 
1.0757 
1.0713 
L1826 
1.2109 
1.2031 
L1830 
1.2220 
L2421 
1.2460 
1.2861 
1.8138 
L2809 
L2602 
L2616 
L2879 
L3133 
1.3566 


100.0 
91.6 
96.1 
93.5 
03.2 
98.6 
105.3 
104.6 
102.9 
106.3 

loao 

108.4 
111.8 
114.3 
111.4 
110.4 
109.7 
112.0 
114.2 
118.0 


ia0934 

.1494 

.1038 

.1148 

.0919 

.0770 

.0735 

.0664 

.0631 

.0842 

:i094 

.1320 

.1092 

.1348 

«.1146 

a. 1171 

a. 1195 

0.1252 

a. 1290 

ft. 1016 


100.0 

160.0 

111.1 

122.9 

98.4 

82.4 

78.7 

71.1 

67.6 

90.1 

117.1 

141.3 

116.9 

144.8 

• 122.7 

al2&4 

al27.9 

O134.0 

al3&l 

M08.7 


108007 

.8879 

.7908 

.6763 

.7167 

.6744 

.7425 

.8000 

.8454 

.9271 

.9954 

.9817 

.8406 

.7273 

.9054 

1.0875 

L2426 

L2131 

1.0633 

.8706 


100.0 
104.6 

ss 

89.5 
84.3 
92.7 
90.9 
105.6 
115.8 
124.8 
122.6 
106.1 


1902 


90.8 


1903 


118.1 


1904 


185.8 


1905 


15&2 


1900 


151.6 


1907 


132.8 


1908 


10&8 








Soap: oastlle, mot- 
tled, pure. 


Standi: laundry. 


Tobaooo: plug. 


Tobacco: smoking, 
gran.. Seal of N.C. 


Year. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Relative 
price. 


price per 
pound. 


Relative 
price. 


price per 
pound. 


RelaUve 
price. 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Relative 
price. 


Ayerage, 1890-1899. . 
1890.7: 


10.0569 
.0594 
.0621 
.0624 
.0615 
.0588 
.0507 
.0502 


100.0 
104.4 
109.1 
109.7 
lO&l 
103.3 
89.1 
88.2 
93.3 
96.7 
98.1 
107.7 
115.1 
116.5 
115.6 
113.7 
114.2 
114.2 
117.9 
123.0 


10.0848 
.0871 
.0426 
.0373 
.0366 
.0366 
.0363 
.0310 
.0300 
.0300 
.0300 
.0340 
.0363 
.0454 
.0431 
.0369 
.0329 
.0367 
.0404 
.0433 


100.0 
106.6 
122.4 
lOT.a 
105.2 
105.2 
104. a 
89.1 
86.2 
86.2 
86.2 
97.7 
104.3 
130.5 
123.9 
106.0 
94.5 
105.5 
116.1 
124.4 


103962 
.4050 
.4008 
.3726 
.8967 
.4000 
.4000 
.3808 
.3758 
.4133 
.4175 
.4433 
.4658 
.4542 
.4500 
.4700 
.4900 
.4833 
.4700 
.4700 


100.0 
102.2 
101.2 
94.0 
100.1 
101.0 
101.0 
^1 
94.9 
104.3 
105.4 
111.9 
117.6 
114.6 
113.6 
11&6 
123.7 
122.0 
ll&O 

iiae 


$0.5090 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5300 
.5000 
.5600 
.5600 
.5502 
.5700 
.5825 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 


100.0 
98.2 


1891 


98.2 


1892 


08.2 


1893 


08.3 


1894 


08.3 


1895 


08.2 


1896 


08.2 


1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 


.0531 
.0650 
.0558 
.0613 
.0655 
.0663 
.0658 
.0647 
.0650 
.0660 
.0671 
.0700 


08.2 
104.1 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
109.9 
112.0 
114.4 
U7.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 



a^inoh. 



ftBase sixes. 
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Table V.— YEARLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908. 
[For explanation and disouasion of this table, see pages 239 to 248. Average price for 1890-lS9»=100.0.i) 





Farm products. 












Orain. 








Hides: 




Year. 


Cotton: 
upland, 
mid- 
dling. 


Flax- 
seed: 
No.l. 














toy P«*eni', 
steers. 


Hope: 


Barley: 

by 
sample. 


Com: 
cash. 


Oats: 
cash. 


Rye: 
No. 2, 
cash. 


Wheat: 
cash. 


Aver- 
age. 


New 
York 
State, 
choice. 


1890.... 


142.9 


126.5 


111.6 


103.8 


115.6 


103.0 


118.9 


110.6 


95.8 


99.6 


148.0 


1891.... 


lias 


97.1 


134.5 


151.0 


144.1 


167.6 


128.1 


143.0 


117.8 


101.6 


149.1 


1892.... 


99.0 


91.4 


112.2 


118.3 


113.2 


127.7 


104.9 


115.3 


113.5 


92.8 


141.4 


1898.... 


107.2 


97.7 


103.3 


104.2 


105.2 


92.6 


9ai 


99.1 


107.4 


79.9 


128.2 


1894.... 


90.2 


121.6 


113.2 


113.7 


115.7 


88.1 


74.4 


101.0 


99.9 


68.4 


85.5 


1896.... 


94.0 


111.8 


94.8 


104.0 


88.3 


91.2 


79.9 


91.6 


109.1 


109.7 


63.1 


1896.... 


102.0 


72.9 


65.7 


67.8 


67.0 


66.5 


85.4 


70.5 


99.0 


86.6 


49.6 


1897.... 


92.2 


78.1 


71.2 


66.9 


67.9 


74.9 


105.8 


77.3 


80.9 


106.3 


65.5 


1898.... 


76.9 


99.8 


95.9 


82.6 


91.9 


93.8 


117.8 


96.4 


79.9 


122.8 


91.5 


1899.... 


84.7 


104.0 


97.6 


87.6 


91.2 


104.4 


94.7 


95.1 


96.6 


131.8 


88.3 


1900.... 


123.8 


145.7 


106.2 


100.2 


84.5 


97.9 


93.7 


96.5 


110.9 


127.4 


83.7 


1901.... 


111.1 


145.8 


129.8 


130.6 


118.3 


100.8 


95.7 


U5.0 


123.0 


132.0 


97.1 


1902.... 


116.1 


13&0 


139.4 


156.9 


147.3 


102.5 


98.7 


129.0 


120.9 


142.8 


134.1 


1903.... 


144.7 


94.1 


121.2 


121.1 


131.7 


97.5 


105.1 


115.3 


119.2 


124.8 


150.5 


1901.... 


156.0 


99.6 


116.9 


132.6 


135.8 


133.4 


138.3 


131.4 


112.5 


124.4 


196.2 


1906.... 


120.1 


107.6 
99.1 


107.0 


131.7 


111.2 


134.5 


134.5 


123.8 


107.9 


152.6 


150.9 


1900.... 


143.0 


112.8 


121.8 


122.1 


115.5 


105.6 


115.6 


124.3 


164.7 


92.0 


1907.... 


153.0 


106.1 


169.0 


138.8 


167.4 


145.4 


120.8 


148.3 


162.4 


155.3 


08.1 


1908.... 


134.8 


108.0 


161.8 


179.9 


189.5 


148.0 


131.8 


163.0 


118.3 


142.6 


67.1 




Livestock. 


























Aver- 






Cattle. 






Hogi. 






Sheep. 






age! 


Year. 




















Aver- 


farm 






















prod- 




Steers, 
choux) 
toeztra. 


Steers, 
good to 
choice. 


Aver- 
age. 


Heavy 


Light. 


Aver- 
age. 


Native. 


West- 
em. 


Aver- 
age. 


age. 


ucts. 


1890.... 


91.6 


87.4 


89.6 


89.6 


tl 


89.2 


12a6 


118.0 


119.3 


99.3 


iiao 


1891.... 


110.0 


107.7 


109.2 


ioa2 


99.2 


12a 


115.6 


117.8 


108.7 


121.5 


1892.... 


9&7 


05.0 


95.4 


116.8 


114.6 


115:7 


127.2 


123.2 


125.2 


112.1 


111.7 


1893.... 


103.8 


102.2 


103.0 


148.4 


148.7 


148.6 


103.2 


104.3 


103.8 


118.4 


107.9 


1894.... 


97.0 


96.6 


96.3 


112.7 


111.6 


112.2 


n.7 


75.4 


73.6 


94.0 


95.9 


1895.... 


108.1 


104.2 


103.7 


97.0 


96.2 


96.6 


78.6 


78.3 


78.4 


92.9 


93.3 


1890.... 


86.4 


90.2 
100.8 


88.3 


76.1 


80.5 


78.3 


78.0 


79.4 


78.7 


81.8 


78.3 


1897 


98.2 


99.5 


81.4 


84.2 


82.8 


93.1 


95.3 


94.2 


92.2 


86.2 


1896.... 


101.1 


103.2 


102.2 


86.2 


86.0 


86.6 


104.4 


105.3 


104.9 


97.5 


96.1 


1899.... 


112.6 


113.7 
113.9 


113.2 


91.6 


92.1 


91.8 


103.3 


105.2 


104.3 


103.1 


100.0 


1900.... 


108.7 


111.3 


115.2 


115.7 


115.5 


109.7 


114.3 


112.0 


112.9 


109.6 


1901.... 


115.1 


118.1 


116.6 


135.0 


133.9 


134.6 


89.2 


94.7 


92.0 


114.3 


116.9 


1902.... 


140.4 


138.6 


139.5 


158.0 


152.4 


155.2 


100.6 


106.7 


103.2 


132.6 


130.5 


1903.... 


104.7 


106.9 


105.8 


137.3 


137.0 


137.2 


98.7 


98.0 


98.4 


113.8 


118.8 


1904.... 


112.0 


109.7 
110.2 


uao 


110.8 


116.5 


116.7 


110.3 


107.8 


109.1 


112.2 


126.2 


1905.... 


112.2 


111.2 


119.9 


12a 4 


120.2 


134.5 


128.5 


131.5 


121.0 


124.2 


1906.... 


115.2 


113.1 


114.2 


141.3 


143.1 


142.2 


131.7 


133.5 


132.6 


129.7 


123.6 


1907.... 


123.0 


122.8 


122.9 


137.8 


140.6 


139.2 


130.3 


123.5 


126.9 


129.7 


137.1 


1908.... 


128.1 


1^.7 


127.4 


131.4 


127.6 


129.5 


0112.3 


& 109.0 


111.0 


C122.3 


d 133.1 



a Sheep, wethers, good to fancy. For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231. 
^ Sheep, wethers, plain to choice. For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 281. 
c Including horses and mules. See explanation, page 231 . 
d Including horses, mules, poultry, and tobacco. See explanation, page 231. 
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Table T.— YEARLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908— 

Continued. 

[Average price for 1890-1S09=100.0.] 





Pood, etc 




Beans: 


Bread. 


Year. 


Crackers. 




Loaf. 








medium 
















choice. 






























Washing- 


Home- 
made 
(N.Y. 
market). 


Vienna 




Average 






Boston. 


Soda. 


Average. 


ton mar- 
ket. 


(N.Y. 
market). 


Average. 






1890.... 


121.6 


104.0 


111.4 


107.7 


100.6 


100.9 


101.1 


100.9 




103.6 


1891.... 


134.9 


104.0 


111.4 


107.7 


100.6 


100.9 


101.1 


100.9 




103.6 


1892.... 


112.0 


102.2 


106.3 


104.3 


100.6 


100.9 


101.1 


100.9 




102.2 


1893.... 


119.2 


96.6 


104.6 


100.6 


100.6 


100.9 


101.1 


100.9 




100.7 


1894.... 


110.6 


96.6 


101.0 


98.8 


100.6 


100.9 


101.1 


100.9 




100.0 


1896.... 


107.2 


97.2 


94.0 


95.6 


94.1 


100.9 


101.1 


98.7 




97.6 


1896.... 


70.3 


96.6 


91.6 


94.1 


102.6 


90.6 


9a6 


94.6 




94.4 


1897.... 


62.6 


88.0 


82.5 


85.3 


100.6 


100.9 


101.1 


100.9 




94.6 


1898.... 


74.7 


108.9 


105.6 


107.3 


100.6 


100.9 


101.1 


100.9 




103.4 


1899.... 


87.0 


105.9 


92.3 


99.1 


100.6 


100.9 


101.1 


100.9 




100.2 


1900.... 


125.6 


111.4 


94.0 


102.7 


100.6 


100.9 


101.1 


100.9 




101.6 


1901.... 


131.3 


118.9 


97.6 


106.2 


100.6 


100.9 


101.1 


100.9 




103.8 


1902.... 


115.0 


118.9 


97.5 


108.2 


100.6 


100.9 


101.1 


100.9 




108.8 


1903.... 


135.6 


112.6 


90.0 


101.3 


loao 


100.9 


101.1 


100.9 




101.0 


1904.... 


120.4 


115.2 


91.6 


103.4 


102.6 


110.4 


105.1 


106.0 




105.0 


1906.... 


128.8 


132.5 


96.1 


113.8 


100.6 


118.6 


113,6 


110.9 




112.1 


1906.... 


113.8 


133.7 


90.6 


112.1 


loae 


118.6 


113.6 


iiao 




1U.4 


1907.... 


106.4 


133.7 


9a6 


112.1 


loao 


118.6 


113.6 


110.9 




111.4 


1908.... 


138.9 


a 133. 7 


9a6 


112.1 


100.6 


126.2 


117.3 


114.6 




113.6 




Butter. 


Cheese: 
New 
Yoric, 


Ooftee: 
Rio 


Egpi: 
new- 
laid, 
fancy, 
near- 
by. 




Fish. 


Year. 


Cream- 
ery, 


Cream- 

exua 
CNew 
York 
mar- 
ket). 


I>alr7, 




Cod. 




ICack- 
erel, 

large 
No.38. 








Elgin 
(Elfcn 
mar- 
ket). 


New 
York 
State. 


Aver- 
age. 


fuU 
cream. 


No. 7. 


dryt 
banlc, 
large. 


Her- 
ring. 


Satanon, 
canned. 


Aveiw 
age. 


1890.... 


103.1 


101.6 


96.6 


100.4 


97.1 


136.6 


99.1 


101.7 


93.3 


129.2 


111.4 


106.9 


1891.... 


115.3 


115.3 


117.6 


116.1 


102.4 


127.3 


110.0 


120.6 


124.6 


106.4 


101.8 


113.8 


1892.... 


116. 5 


116.5 


116.1 


116.4 


107.2 


106.9 


110.4 


126.3 


77.8 


92.0 


100.7 


99.2 


1893.... 


118.9 


120.6 


124.6 


121.3 


109.0 


131.2 


114.5 


114.2 


101.0 


92.0 


101.4 


102.2 


1894.... 


101.1 


102.1 


103.3 


102.2 


107.4 


126.0 


93.5 


106.7 


89.9 


78.2 


98.7 


92.9 


1896.... 


95.1 


96.3 


93.0 


94.6 


04.1 


121.2 


102.0 


98.9 


83.6 


110.6 


102.1 


08.8 


1896.... 


82.6 


82.1 


82.3 


82.3 


02.0 


93.9 


88.7 


75.4 


88.8 


98.6 


105.2 


92.0 


1897.... 


84.7 


84.5 


83.2 


84.1 


98.1 


60.4 


87.6 


80.9 


96.3 


86.6 


9a8 


88.6 


1898.... 


86.9 


87.2 


80.4 


80.8 


83.3 


48.2 


92.6 


83.6 


111.4 


96.7 


86.0 


94.4 


1899.... 


96.6 


94.8 


97.1 


95.8 


106.9 


46.0 


101.6 


92.0 


133.2 


107.9 


103.8 


109.2 


1900.... 


100.4 


100.1 


104.6 


101.7 


114.3 


62.6 


100.7 


94.9 


134.6 


98.3 


120.2 


112.0 


1901.... 


97.4 


96.5 


99.2 


97.7 


102.4 


49.2 


106.7 


107.2 


131.9 


76.6 


116.3 


106.0 


1902.... 


111.2 


110.6 


114.5 


112.1 


114.1 


44.6 


122.7 


91.2 


129.9 


97.3 


109.6 


107.0 


1903.... 


106.1 


104.7 


106.2 


106.7 


123.3 


42.6 


123.2 


105.0 


151.7 


123.5 


110.0 


122.6 


1904.... 


100.4 


97.6 


97.3 


96.4 


103.2 


69.6 


135.0 


130.4 


144.4 


102.6 


117.1 


123.6 


1905.... 


111.9 


111.0 


115.6 


112.8 


122.8 


63.4 


138.2 


132.4 


158.9 


98.6 


115.7 


126.4 


1906.... 


113.3 


111.0 


114.9 


113.1 


133.0 


61.8 


133.2 


136.2 


168.0 


104.7 


114.3 


130.8 


1907.... 


127.2 


126.2 


132.0 


128.5 


143.3 


60.1 


141.2 


138.6 


162.9 


98.5 


113.2 


128.3 


1908.... 


124.1 


120.9 


121.0 


122.1 


138.2 


47.8 


142.0 


130.7 


160.1 


80.4 


130.4 


124.9 



a Crackers, oyster. For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231. 
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Tablb v.— yearly relative PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1890 to 1908— 

Continued. 

[Average price for 1890-1809—100.0.] 





Food, etc 




FkMff. 


Fruit. 


Year. 


Buck- 
wheat. 


Rye. 


Wheat. 


Average. 


Apples. 




X8. 


Winter 
straights. 




Evap- 
orated, 
choice. 


Sun^lried. 




1890.... 


104.0 


101.4 


120.7 




121.0 


120.9 


111.8 


134.1 


134.0 


134.1 


1891.... 


126.7 


148.3 


123.5 




127.6 


125.6 


131.3 


120.0 


160.2 


145.1 


1892.... 


92.1 


121.1 


101.1 




107.2 


104.2 


105.4 


81.2 


82.1 


8L7 


1803. . . . 


121.9 


93.0 


93.2 




85.4 


89.3 


96.4 


109.4 


96.6 


104.0 


1894.... 


126.4 


83.8 


83.7 




71.5 


77.6 


91.1 


128.9 


122.5 


125.7 


1805.... 


86.2 


94.5 


84.8 




84.0 


84.4 


87.4 


80.0 


93.4 


86.7 


1896.... 


71.1 


8a9 


88.3 




94.1 


91.2 


83.6 


62.9 


60.6 


6L8 


1897.... 


75.4 


84.6 


106.8 




113.4 


iiai 


95.1 


66.5 


51.8 


68.7 


1898.... 


79.8 


92.9 


110.1 




107.8 


109.0 


97.7 


105.1 


77.3 


01.2 


1899.... 


118.4 


99.4 


87.8 




88.0 


87.9 


96.4 


102.6 


118.4 


110.5 


1900.... 


106.3 


103.3 


89.4 




87.1 


88.3 


97.0 


72.6 


86.0 


79.3 


1901.... 


106.4 


100.1 


88.7 




86.0 


87.4 


05.8 


83.7 


79.6 


81.7 


1902.... 


115.1 


103.9 


88.6 




90.7 


89.7 


00.6 


108.7 


08.4 


103.6 


1903.... 


119.5 


94.9 


100.8 




93.4 


97.1 


102.2 


72.1 


83.0 


78.0 


1904.... 


120.1 


131.1 


125.2 




125.5 


125.4 


125.6 


7L2 


64.7 


68.0 


1906.... 


112.7 


134.7 


126.2 




118.1 


122.2 


122.0 


82.5 


67.6 


75.1 


1906.... 


116.0 


115.9 


99.5 




94.0 


96.8 


106.1 


115.5 


109.3 


109.4 


1907.... 


132.4 


138.7 


113.5 




103.7 


108.6 


122.1 


00.5 


123.0 


111.7 


1908.... 


156.1 


142.8 


126.1 




111.6 


118.8 


134.2 


101.0 


(•) 


10L9 




Fruit. 


Olo- 
ooee.(k) 


Lard: 

prime 

contract. 


Meal: com. 


Year. 


Currants, 
in barrels. 


Prunes, 
GaUfomia, 
in boxes. 


Raisins, 

Caliibmia, 

London 

Uyer. 




Fine 
white. 


Fine 
yellow. 


Average. 


1890.... 


127.5 


138.0 


167.3 


138.2 




06.8 


101.2 


ioa3 


loas 


1891.... 


iiao 


129.2 


120.1 


13a6 




100.0 


140.6 


143.4 


142.0 


1892.... 


79.2 


128.6 


07.9 


03.8 




117.0 


113.7 


114.2 


114.0 


1893.... 


72.0 


134.2 


113.3 


106.5 


' 'iii's' 


157.6 


106.0 


106.5 


105.8 


1894.... 


46.1 


95.0 


76.9 


03.0 


111.4 


118.2 


106.7 


104.5 


105.6 


1895.... 


67.7 


86.0 


95.2 


84.5 


109.2 


00.8 


102.2 


104.4 


103.3 


1896.... 


87.2 


75.1 


67.9 


70.7 


81.7 


71.7 


77.5 


77.2 


77.4 


1897.... 


127.7 


70.5 


03.2 


81.7 


86.0 


67.4 


77.8 


75.1 


76.6 


1898.... 


154.7 


70.3 


02.7 


100.0 


91.8 


84.4 


84.1 


83.2 


83.7 


1899.... 


125.3 


73.0 


85.5 


101.0 


95.6 


85.0 


01.1 


91.2 


01.2 


1900. . . . 


192.0 


67.4 


101.3 


103.0 


104.9 


105.5 


06.5 


97.4 


07.0 


1901.... 


221.6 


67.8 


06.1 


109.8 


116.0 


135.3 


114.2 


116.8 


115.5 


1902.... 


131.7 


71.2 


112.3 


104.5 


153.6 


161.0 


146.4 


150.0 


148.2 


1903.... 


126.9 


62.1 


06.3 


88.3 


129.7 


134.1 


123.7 


125.7 


124.7 


1904.... 


130.1 


59.6 


96.2 


96.0 


126.3 


111.8 


127.8 


131.1 


129.5 


1906.... 


130.7 


59.3 


79.1 


83.8 


125.1 


113.0 


126.4 


130.3 


128.4 


1906. . . . 


163.7 


83.5 


106.6 


117.9 


142.9 


135.6 


120.8 


124.2 


122.5 


1907.... 


187.5 


76.6 


106.4 


119.2 


159.4 


140.7 


129.5 


133.5 


131.6 


1908.... 


162.4 


77.3 


12a6 


119.6 


186.2 


138.8 


154.0 


168.8 


156.4 



a Quotations discontinued. 
79828r-Bull. 81—09 12 



b Average for 1803-1800=100.0. 
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Table V.— YEARLY RELATIVE PRICES OP COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908— 

Continued. 

[Average price for 1800-1800-100.0.] 





Food, etc. 




Meat. 


Tear. 


Beef. 


Pork. 










Salt, 
extra 
mess. 


Salt, 

west- 
em. 


Aver- 
age. 




Bacon, 

short rib 

sides. 


Hams, 
smoked. 


Salt, 
mess, 
old to 
new. 


Aver- 
age. 


Mutton, 
dressed. 


Aveiw 
age. 


1800.... 


80.2 


86.8 


80.4 


86.6 


80.3 


80.3 


101.1 


104.4 


06.0 




123.7 


06.5 


1801.... 


106.2 


104.4 


85.8 


08.8 


103.6 


103.8 


00.8 


07.2 


101.1 


114.0 


102.0 


1802.... 


08.8 


84.4 


80.6 


88.0 


116.6 


116.6 


100.3 


00.1 


lia4 


121.2 


108.4 


1803.... 


105.4 


102.2 


08.6 


102.1 


166.3 


164.0 


126.0 


167.6 


148.5 


106.6 


126.8 


1804.... 


07.0 


101.0 


101.6 


00.8 


111.3 


112.2 


103.6 


121.4 


112.1 


80.2 


103.5 


1806.... 


102.7 


101.4 


06.0 


loao 


06.3 


06.3 


06.2 


101.7 


07.6 


82.2 


06.6 


1806.... 


00.5 


03.7 


88.1 


oa8 


73.2 


^0 


06.8 


76.8 


70.7 


82.0 


84.8 


1807.... 


00.7 


06.7 


126.1 


106.8 


80.1 


70.6 


00.0 


76.6 


81.8 


06.6 


03.0 


1808.... 


101.3 


114.2 


118.8 


111.4 


88.3 


00.6 


82.0 


84.8 


86.4 


08.0 


07.2 


1800.... 


ioa3 


115.0 


126.6 


116.6 


86.4 


86.1 


03.8 


80.3 


/86.4 


04.3 


06.7 


1000.... 


104.3 


121.7 


114.2 


iia4 


111.4 


111.6 


104.2 


107.5 


108.7 


06.4 


108.0 


1001.... 


102.1 


116.3 


112.6 


110.3 


132.0 


132.6 


100.2 


134.2 


127.0 


80.6 


116.1 


1002.... 


126.0 


147.1 


ll&O 


130.3 


160.0 


150.6 


123.1 


164.2 


140.0 


07.0 


135.6 


1008.... 


101.7 


113.1 


117.2 


110.7 


142.1 


143.0 


120.2 


143.1 


130.4 


08.7 


123.6 


1004.... 


106.1 


100.4 


123.5 


iiao 


114.8 


116.4 


108.0 


12a6 


114.0 


103.2 


112.7 


1005.... 


104.0 


125.0 


121.6 


116.0 


11&6 


110.4 


106.3 


123.0 


117.0 


113.0 


116.6 


1006.... 


101.2 


110.3 


110.2 


110.2 


130.6 


14a 2 


126.5 


160.6 


130.0 


120.7 


126.0 


1007.... 


114.7 


122.5 


144.0 


127.1 


141.3 


140.1 


132.4 


161.0 


141.2 


116.0 


182.8 


1008.... 


«120.6 


164.5 


153.2 


al4&2 


133.6 


132.6 


114.3 


137.3 


120.3 


114.6 


a 137. 4 




Milk: 
fMh. 


Molas- 
ses: New 
Orieans, 

ke%. 


, Rloe: 
domes- 
tic 
choice. 


Salt 


Soda: 
bicar- 
bonate 

of, 
Ameri- 
can. 


Spices. 




Year. 


Ameri- 
can. 


Ash- 
ton's. 


Aver, 
age. 


Nnt- 
megs. 


Singa-' 
pore. 


Aver- 
age. 


Starch: 
pore 
com. 


1800.... 


103.1 


112.4 


107.8 


112.6 


111.0 


112.2 


131.6 


146.2 


163.7 


150.0 


00.6 


1801.... 


104.7 


8&5 


lia6 


111.7 


108.1 


100.0 


161.7 


140.7 


116.6 


128.7 


100.5 


1802.... 


105.1 


101.2 


101.4 


107.5 


107.8 


107.7 


104.3 


123.1 


02.0 


107.6 


100.5 


1803.... 


100.4 


106.2 


81.8 


00.6 


105.5 


102.6 


136.4 


106.1 


70.4 


02.8 


100.6 


1804.... 


103.1 


08.1 


03.8 


102.1 


101.6 


101.0 


128.2 


02.6 


68.0 


80.7 


103.6 


1805.... 


00.2 


07.8 


05.0 


00.6 


03.0 


06.3 


84.7 


91.8 


66.4 


70.1 


101.1 


1806.... 


01.8 


103.0 


02.6 


88.4 


03.0 


00.7 


72.7 


83.1 


66.8 


76.0 


03.6 


1807.... 


02.2 


83.1 


06.6 


03.0 


03.0 


03.6 


71.8 


77.6 


88.7 


83.2 


01.2 


1806.... 


03.7 


07.8 


106.4 


04.4 


03.0 


03.7 


61.7 


72.7 


110.0 


06.0 


01.2 


1800.... 


00.2 


111.0 


106.2 


00.4 


03.0 


01.7 


66.0 


66.4 


140.1 


107.8 


01.2 


1000. . . . 


107.5 


151.5 


07.7 


142.1 


03.0 


117.6 


68.0 


60.2 


172.4 


116.3 


01.2 


1001.... 


102.7 


120.1 


07.7 


121.6 


00.0 


110.3 


61.2 


64.3 


172.5 


113.4 


85.8 


1002.... 


112.0 


115.5 


00.6 


00.3 


101.0 


05.7 


61.7 


46.9 


167.6 


107.3 


80.3 


1003.... 


112.0 


112.5 


100.9 


87.2 


102.0 


04.6 


61.7 


66.6 


172.1 


110.4 


02.5 


1004.... 


107.8 


107.8 


7&6 


100.4 


i^} 


109.4 


62.2 


50.3 


164.1 


107.2 


06.8 


1005.... 


113.3 


102.5 


74.3 


107.2 


\^} 


107.2 


62.2 


30.8 


162.5 


101.2 


100.7 


1006.... 


118.0 


107.0 


84.5 


101.4 


l^l 


101.4 


62.2 


40.0 


151.0 


06.0 


105.3 


1007.... 


131.4 


120.7 


05.2 


112.6 


M 


112.6 


62.2 


32.3 


132.7 


82.6 


100.5 


1008.... 


120.0 


112.7 


111.2 


1U.6 


h) 


111.6 


52.6 


(») 


06.6 


06.6 


104.0 



o Including fresh carcass beef (Chicago market), 
ft Quotations discontinued. 



See explanation, page 231. 
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Tabub v.— yearly relative PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908— 

Continued. 

(Average price for 1890-1809-100.0.] 





Food, etc. 


Year. 


Bngar. 


Tallow. 


Tea: 
For- 
mosa, 
fine. 


Vegetables, (rash. 


Vine- 

c^, 
Mon- 
aroh. 


Aver- 




refin- 
ing. 


06»oen. 
trifu- 
gal. 


Orano- 
lated. 


Aver- 
age. 


Onions. 


Pota- 
toes, 
white. 


Aver- 
age. 


etc. 


1890.... 


143.0 


141.1 


130.6 


188.5 


106.7 


06.8 


127.8 


110.8 


123.6 


105.4 


112.4 


1801.... 


101.8 


101.1 


99.7 


loao 


111.0 


00.2 


121.8 


164.0 


138.1 


121.8 


115.7 


1802.... 


84.6 


86.7 


02.1 


87.4 


106.4 


106.0 


106.0 


01.1 


08.6 


111.1 


108.6 


1898.... 


04.3 


96.1 


102.3 


07.2 


125.1 


101.7 


03.8 


134.5 


114.2 


101,5 


110.2 


1804.... 


81.2 


83.5 


87.0 


83.0 


110.8 


08.0 


06.6 


122.8 


100.2 


101.5 


00.8 


1805.... 


86.2 


84.1 


87.9 


85.7 


00.8 


05.1 


01.6 


86.7 


80,2 


98.1 


94.6 


1806.... 


03.0 


03.7 


06.9 


04.5 


78.0 


01.0 


57.8 


30.4 


4&4 


88.0 


83.8 


1807.... 


90.6 


02.1 


96.1 


02.6 


76.3 


08.6 


115.6 


66.7 


00.6 


88.0 


87.7 


1808.... 


109.2 


100.6 


105.2 


108.0 


81.8 


104.2 


06.2 


102.1 


00.2 


80.6 


04.4 


1800.... 


116.4 


114.3 


104.2 


111.3 


104.1 
111.5 


100.8 


04.8 


83.6 


80.2 


04.7 


08.8 


1900.... 


110.2 


118.2 


112.8 


116.7 


104.0 


71.4 


74.0 


73.2 


01.8 


104,2 


1001.... 


108.6 


104.4 


106.8 


104.0 


110.1 


ioa4 


108.0 


113,0 


108.0 


80.6 


105,0 


1902.... 


80.8 


01.6 


04.2 


01.7 


144.6 


106.2 


107.2 


110.4 


118.3 


05.8 


111.8 


1903.... 


06.0 


06.1 


08.2 


06.4 


117.2 


80.0 


104.0 


106.2 


105.1 


88.0 


107.1 


1904.... 


102.1 


102.7 


101.0 


101.0 


106.5 


07.1 


104.6 


146.8 


126.5 


80.6 


107.2 


1906.... 


108.8 


110.6 


111.2 


iia2 


103.2 


04.2 


06.3 


80.7 


88.0 


08.6 


108.7 


1006.... 


03.7 


06.3 


05.6 


04.8 


110.3 


82.8 


06.8 


100.7 


108.3 


116.0 


112.6 


1007.... 


96.7 


07.0 


08.4 


07.0 


142.8 


81.0 


108.0 


08.4 


100.7 


116,7 


117.8 


1906.... 


104.0 


106.0 


104.5 


104.8 


126.7 


76.1 


104.0 


142.6 


« 124.8 


124.6 


M20.6 






Cloths and clothing. 




Bags: 
2-ba., 
Amos- 
keag. 


Blankets. 


Boots and shoes. 


Year. 


11-4, 
WOOL 


11-4, 

ootton 

warp, 

all wool 

filling. 


11-4, 
cotton 
wajp, 

^aSS'^ 

wool 

filling. 


Aver, 
age. 


Men's 
bro- 
gans, 
splitl 


Men's 
calfbal. 
shoes, 
Good- 
year 
welt. 


Men's 
spUt 
boots. 


Men's 
vldWd 
shoes, 
Good- 
year, 
welt. 


Wom- 
en's 
soUd 

S^ 
shoes. 


Aver- 
ago. 


1890.... 


113.0 


108.3 


106.0 


108.5 


107.6 


106.1 


101.0 


104.0 


108.7 


104.0 


104,8 


1801.... 


111.7 


106.0 


106.0 


106.5 


106.8 


106.1 


101.0 


104.0 


108.7 


97.0 


108.6 


1892.... 


110.8 


107.1 


104.4 


101.4 


104.3 


104,0 


101.0 


104.0 


108.7 


04.8 


102,7 


1808.... 


106.8 


107.1 


104.4 


00.1 


103.6 


102.3 


101.0 


100.0 


108.7 


01.7 


100.0 


1804.... 


01.1 


101.2 


80.7 


06.7 


06.0 


07.0 


101.0 


97.0 


106.7 


01.7 


09.4 


1806.... 


82.2 


80.3 


88.1 


04.3 


00.6 


09.2 


101.0 


01.7 


07.8 


104.0 


08.7 


1806.... 


01.6 


80.3 


01.4 


04.3 


01.7 


100.4 


101.0 


04.8 


07.8 


104.0 


09.6 


1807.... 


02.0 


80.3 


106.0 


00.1 


08.1 


96.0 


101.0 


07.0 


87.0 


104,0 


07.2 


1808.... 


06.6 


107.1 


102.0 


00.1 


102.7 


92.2 


97.6 


100.0 


87.0 


104.0 


06.8 


1800.... 


103.4 


95.2 


102.0 


00.1 


08.8 


94.8 


94.3 


104.0 


87.0 


104,0 


06.8 


1900.... 


112.6 


107.1 


122.3 


123.8 


117.7 


94.8 


94.8 


110.1 


87.0 


110.6 


00,4 


1001.... 


101.0 


101.2 


106.0 


112.0 


106.4 


05.4 


96.8 


112.4 


87.0 


104,6 


09.2 


1002.... 


102.4 


101.2 


106.0 


112.0 


106.4 


04.1 


96.8 


111.1 


87.0 


105.5 


08.0 


1903.... 


104.2 


110.1 


114.2 


117.0 


114.1 


98.5 


98.9 


118.1 


87.0 


106.6 


100.2 


1904.... 


128.4 


110.1 


118.3 


123.8 


117.4 


98.5 


98.9 


118,7 


87.3 


112,8 


101.1 


1906.... 


100.6 


110.0 


126.4 


141.6 


120.0 


101.6 


100.0 


120.5 


06.5 


110.5 


107.4 


1906.... 


120.1 


122.0 


130.5 


141.6 


131.3 


126.8 


• 108.0 


144.8 


103.4 


126.2 


121.8 


1907.... 


138.6 


110.0 


130.5 


141.6 


130.3 


128.7 


• 109.0 


16a 


108.7 


123.1 


125.0 


1908.... 


134.3 


113.1 


W 


• 136.1 


124.6 


114.8 


•100.0 


W 


108.7 


118.6 


121.8 



a Inclndlng cabbage. See explanation, page 231. 

Mpqlodlng canned ^>^j^<^i^^_ P^as^ and camied tomatoes, fresh carcass beef (Chicago market). 

For method of oompatlng relative price. 



dressed poultry, and cabbam. See explanation on page 231 
• Men's vlcl calfjihoes, Blucher bal., vlcl calf top, single sole. 



3 pages 230 and 231. 

4 Qootatlons dlsoontlnoed. 

« 10-4, 2 lbs. to the pair, 54 x 74, aU ootton. 
231. 



For method of compntlng relative price, see pages 230 and 
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Table V.— YEARLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908— 

Continued. 

(Average price for 1880-1809=100.0.] 





Cloths and clothing. 




Broad- 






Carpets. 




Cotton flannels. 




cloths: 
first 

54-lnch, 


Calico: 
Cocheoo 
prints. 
















Year. 


Brosseb, 
6-frame, 


Ingrain, 
2-ply, 


Wilton, 
6-frame, 


Ayerage. 


\^ 


V^ 


Average. 




XXX 

wool. 




Blgelow. 


LoweU. 


Blgelow. 




pound. 


pound. 




1800.... 


113.7 


117.6 


103.1 


106.6 


104.2 


105.3 


123.9 


119.7 


121.8 


1801.... 


113.7 


104.0 


112.7 


116.2 


109.4 


112.8 


123.9 


119.7 


121.8 


1802.... 


113,7 


117.6 


103.1 


106.1 


104.2 


104.5 


118.7 


113.0 


115.9 


1803.... 


113.7 


113.0 


98.3 


111.1 


104.2 


104.6 


102.7 


100.0 


101.4 


1804.... 


91.2 


99.5 


93.5 


98.6 


104.2 


98.7 


95.6 


96.7 


95.7 


1805.... 


79.7 


94.9 


93.5 


88.4 


91.1 


91.0 


92.1 


91.3 


91.7 


1890.... 


79.7 


94.9 


93.5 


85.9 


91.1 


90.2 


92.1 


95.7 


93.9 


1807.... 


9&2 


90.4 


05.9 


90.9 


93.8 


93.5 


81.4 


96.7 


88.6 


1898.... 


98.2 


81.4 


103.1 


98.5 


99.0 


100.2 


81.4 


80.5 


81.0 


1800.... 


98.2 


87.3 


103.1 


96.0 


99.0 


99.4 


87.7 


88.8 


88.0 


1900.... 


106.0 


94.9 


103.1 


103.6 


101.6 


102.7 


104.5 


96.6 


101.6 


1901.... 


110.3 


90.4 


103.1 


101.0 


101.6 


10L9 


90.7 


100.0 


96.4 


1902.... 


110.3 


90.4 


108.6 


101.0 


102.2 


102.5 


92.1 


100.0 


96.1 


1903.... 


110.3 


91.1 


106.7 


106.1 


108.9 


106.6 


104.1 


109.4 


106.8 


1904.... 


lias 


95.7 


110.3 


109.1 


110.7 


110.0 


125.4 


126.7 


126.6 


1905.... 


115.2 


93.6 


115.1 


116.2 


115.9 


115.7 


121.0 


118.4 


119.7 


1906.... 


116.6 


99.5 


117.9 


116.2 


118.9 


117.7 


130.7 


126.7 


128.2 


1907.... 


116.6 


0121.0 


124.7 


121.2 


123.7 


123.2 


139.9 


139.1 


139.5 


1908.... 


115.6 


al04.3 


119.9 


116.6 


120.2 


118.9 


117.4 


121.0 


119.2 






C 


otton yanu 


u 






Drillings. 




- 




Cotton 
thread: 
















Jlannels: 


















6<»rd, 


Carded, 


Carded, 




Denims: 








white, 

4-4, Bal- 

1^ 

Vale 

No. 3. 


Year. 


20O-yara 


white, 


white, 




Amos- 


Brown, 
Pep- 
pereU. 








Coats. 


mule- 
spun, 

northern. 

oones,10i;i 


mule- 
spun, 

northern. 

oones,2221. 


ATorage. 


keag. 


30-inoh, 
Stark A. 


Average. 


















1800.... 


101.6 


11L3 


112.1 


111.7 


112.6 


119.4 


122.8 


121.1 


116.8 


1801.... 


100.7 


111.6 


114.0 


112.8 


109.6 


114.0 


116.2 


114.6 


116.8 


1802.... 


100.7 


117.2 


116.8 


117.0 


109.6 


101.7 


102.7 


102.2 


115.9 


1893.... 


100.7 


112.4 


106.6 


110.5 


112.6 


103.1 


106.1 


106.6 


109.6 


1804.... 


100.7 


94.7 


91.2 


98.0 


106.4 


97.7 


96.4 


97.1 


94.1 


1805.... 


100.7 


91.9 


92.2 


92.1 


94.6 


92.6 


93.9 


93.2 


81.7 


1806.... 


09.6 


92.2 


93.7 


03.0 


94.6 


100.2 


100.2 


100.2 


85.4 


1807.... 


98.4 


90.3 


90.8 


90.6 


80.2 


91.8 


88^ 


90.4 


82.6 


1808.... 


98.4 


90.6 


91.0 


90.8 


85.0 


80.7 


83.9 


86.8 


97.8 


1809.... 


9a4 


87.6 


89.4 


88.5 


85.8 


80.2 


87.7 


88.6 


99.6 


1900.... 


120.1 


115.0 


116.9 


115.5 


102.8 


105.9 


104.0 


105.0 


106.7 


1901.... 
1902.... 


120.1 


98.6 


97.9 


98.3 


100.2 


102.3 


102.1 


102.2 


100.8 


120.1 


95.6 


92.4 


94.0 


100.6 


100.5 


103.6 


102.0 


106.8 


1903.... 


120.1 


116.2 


109.5 


112.9 


106.0 


108.2 


111.6 


109.9 


114.3 


1904.... 


120.1 


123.2 


116.7 


119.6 


116.6 


127.1 


120. 3 


126.7 


117.6 


1906.... 


120.1 


107.8 


108.5 


105.7 


103.7 


126.0 


121.5 


123.8 


118.4 


1906.... 


120.1 


124.6 


117.0 


120.8 


118.1 


135.6 


142.0 


138.8 


122.4 


1907.... 


134.8 


137.1 


130.6 


133.9 


132.3 


144.2 


150.1 


147.2 


123.1 


1906.... 


131.7 


110.6 


106.0 


108.8 


111.1 


123.4 


137.8 


13a6 


122.4 



a Calico: American standard prints, 64 x 64. 'For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 
and 231. 
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Tablb v.— yearly relative PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908- 

Continued. 

(Average price for 1890-1890-100.0.] 





Cloths and Clothing. 




Ginghams. 






Hosiery. 












Horse 
blan. 












Year. 




















Amos- 
keag. 


TAn- 
caster. 


Aver- 
age. 


kets:6 
pounds 

each, 
aU 

wool. 


Men's cotton 
half hose, 
seamless, 
fost black, 
20 to 22 OS. 


Men's cotton 
half hose, 
seamless, 

84 needles. 


Women's 
oombed 
EgypUan 

cotton hose. 

hiffhspUced 


Women's 
cotton hose, 

seamless, 
fast black, 
26 to 28 OS. 


Aver- 
age. 


1890 


117.3 
122.0^ 


120.8 
122.2 


110.1 
122.1 


109.1 
104.7 


133.3 
123.1 


124.3 
124.3 




131.6 
121.1 


120.7 


1891.... 




122.8 


1892.... 


122.0 


122.2 


122.1 


109.1 


112.8 


123.6 




115.8 


117.4 


1803.... 


118.4 


111.3 


114.0 


104.7 


110.3 


111.5 


102.7 


113.2 


100.4 


1894.... 


91.0 


88.0 


80.5 


96.0 


102.6 


02.4 


102.7 


105.3 


100.8 


1895.... 


87.4 


86.6 


87.0 


92.5 


04.0 


80.2 


101.4 


02.1 


04.4 


1896.... 


88.6 


87.3 


88.0 


9a8 


87.2 


80.2 


101.4 


84.2 


00.5 


1887.... 


82.2 


86.2 


84.2 


00.5 


82.1 


82.0 


100.0. 


81.6 


86.7 


1898.... 


80.0 


85.2 


83.1 


00.6 


76.0 


82.0 


07.3 


76.3 


83.4 


1899.... 


89.6 


89.9 


80.7 


04.2 


76.0 


70.7 


04.6 


78.0 


82.5 


1900.... 


96.6 


96.0 


06.3 


118.7 


82.1 


82.0 


102.7 


81.6 


87.8 


1901.... 


91.9 


92.7 


02.3 


100.0 


71.8 


02.4 


106.1 


71.1 


85.0 


1902.... 


96.1 


100.3 


09.2 


100.0 


76.0 


85.0 


100.0 


78.0 


85.2 


1903.... 


103.2 


100.3 


101.8 


117.8 


82.1 


00.0 


101.4 


86.8 


00.1 


1904.... 


102.8 


07.0 


99.9 


122.2 


82.1 


05.0 


07.8 


81.6 


80.2 


1906.... 


06.6 


00.2 


93.4 


130.0 


82.1 


80.2 


04.6 


84.2 


87.5 


1906.... 


106.0 


103.3 


104.7 


136.3 


85.3 


88.2 


102.7 


• 81.6 


80.7 


1907.... 


123,5 


120.4 


122.0 


130.0 


04.8 


05.6 


100.5 


80.6 


07.4 


1908.... 


102.8 


100.0 


101.6 


126.5 


88.0 


(») 


06.0 


e84.2 


80.5 







- 


Leather. 






Lhien thread. 


Year. 








Wax calf. 




Shoe, 
lOs, Bar- 
bour. 


3-oord, 






Harness, oak. 


Sole, hem- 
lock. 


Sole, oak. 


30 to 40 lbs. 
to the dozen. 


Aver^ 
age. 


200-yard 
spools. 


Avefb 
age. 










B grade. 




Barbour. 




1800.... 


99.8 


00.1 


112.1 


01.7 


100.6 


101.0 


104.6 


103.3 


1891.... 


00.6 


06.8 


109.4 


08.8 


100.0 


101.0 


03.2 


07.6 


1802.... 


01.4 


89.1 


101.7 


106.0 


07.0 


101.0 


04.1 


08.0 


1803.... 


02.7 


92.6 


103.6 


08.5 


06.0 


102.8 


07.6 


100.2 


1884.... 


87.8 


88.4 


97.6 


02.3 


01.5 


105.0 


00.0 


102.5 


1806.... 


111.5 


106.9 


101.7 


112.0 


108.0 


07.3 


00.0 


08.6 


1896.... 


08.6 


97.0 


87.0 


08.3 


05.2 


07.3 


00.0 


08.6 


1897.... 


03.0 


104.8 


91.6 


04.1 


06.1 


07.3 


101.8 


00.6 


1896.... 


100.1 


109.8 


96.6 


103.3 


104.4 


07.3 


104.6 


101.0 


1899.... 


116.0 


116.2 


00.0 


106.0 


100.3 


07.3 


104.6 


101.0 


1900.... 


116.8 


128.4 


107.3 


100.3 


113.2 


101.5 


104.6 


103.1 


1901.... 


114.7 


127.6 


104.8 


06.0 


110.8 


101.0 


104.6 


103.3 


1902.... 


114.7 


122.1 


113.0 


100.0 


112.7 


101.0 


104.6 


103.3 


1903.... 


114.3 


116.9 


111.3 


106.4 


112.0 


06.7 


08.2 


07.6 


1904.... 


iiao 


116.5 


102.6 


106.0 


108.5 


07.2 


103.7 


100.5 


1906.... 


115.0 


118.1 


108.0 


106.5 


112.1 


07.2 


103.7 


100.6 


1906.... 


128.1 


130.9 


112.0 


100.5 


120.4 


102.1 


103.7 


102.0 


1907.... 


129.0 


136.4 


113.6 


117.1 


124.0 


102.1 


107.8 


104.7 


1908.... 


121.1 


129.3 


113.0 


d 113. 6 


110.4 


102.1 


(*) 


102.1 



o Average for 1803-1800-100.0. 

ft quotations discontinued. 

c 26-ounoe. For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231. 

d Chrome calf, glfueed finish, B grade. For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231. 
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Table V.— YEARLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908— 

Continued. 

(Average price for 1890-1809-100.0.] 





Cloths and clothing. 








Dvercoatings. 












Year. 














Print 
Cloths: 
28-inch, 
64x64. 


Shawls: 
standard, aU 

wool, 72 X 
144in.,42-os. 




Beayer, 

Moscow, all 

wool, 


Chinchilla, 
B-rough, 
aUwool. 


Chinchilla, 

cotton 
warp,C.C. 


Covert 

doth, light 

weigh!. 


standard, 
27 to 28 


Aver- 
age. 




black. 


grade. 


staple. 


<».(«) 










1800.... 


116.7 
116.7 
116.7 
111.7 
95.6 
84.9 
84.9 
84.9 


113.4 
113.4 
113.4 
108.5 
92.8 
87.7 
87.7 
87.7 




109.1 
107.7 
109.1 
109.9 
96.9 
92.3 
89.2 
93.7 


106.7 
105.7 
105.7 
106.7 
104.2 
99.0 
87.4 
83.6 




111.2 
110.9 
111.2 
109.0 
97.4 
91.2 
87.3 
89.0 


117.7 
103.5 
119.3 
114.6 
96.8 
100.9 
90.9 
87.6 




107.0 


1801 




107.0 


1892 




107.0 


1803.... 




107.0 


1894 




107.0 


1895.... 




107.0 


1896 




89.1 


1897.... 


9i"9' 


89.5 


1898.... 


89.4 


97.7 




9a3 


97.2 


104.2 


97.4 


72.6 




90.2 


1899.... 


98.7 


97.7 




93.9 


104.9 


100.9 


99.2 


96.3 




89.1 


1900.... 


120.1 


116.7 




100.2 


101.4 


126.3 


112.9 


108.6 




107.0 


1901.... 


106.1 


97.7 




90.8 


07.2 


120.3 


102.4 


99.3 




107.0 


1902.... 


106.1 


97.7 




92.3 


97.2 


120.3 


102.7 


108.9 




107.0 


1903.... 


117.8 


103.1 




92.8 


94.0 


126.3 


106.7 


113.3 




107.0 


1904.... 


111.7 


103.1 




93.3 


94.0 


132.3 


106.9 


117.3 




107.0 


1905.... 


117.3 


111.8 




94.0 


06.0 


146.8 


113.4 


110.0 




117.5 


1906.... 


(*) 


117.8 




101.6 


06.9 


163.7 


120.0 


127.7 




128.5 


1907.... 


l^) 


119.4 




100.5 


96.9 


158.0 


iia7 


167.4 




107.0 


1908.... 


(*) 


(*) 




89.0 


96.9 


148.3 


111.7 


118.0 




(») 




Sheetings. 






Bleached. 






Brown. 




Year. 
















10-4,At- 


P 


10-4, 


10-4, 
Wam- 


Aver- 


4-4, At. 


4-4, In- 
dian 
Head. 


4-- 


l,Pep- 
rellft. 


M, Stark 
A. A. 


Aver- 


Aver- 
age. 




lantlo. 


"T" 


sutta 
S.T. 


age. 


lantlo A. 


pe 


age. 




1800.... 


122.1 




116.2 


106.0 


114.8 


121.0 


115.8 




116.2 


125.7 


119.7 


117.6 


1891.... 


116.4 




106.6 


107.2 


110.1 


118.1 


116.1 




108.3 


113.1 


113.9 


112.3 


1802.... 


108.7 




100.8 


99.8 


103.1 


106.7 


103.5 




103.3 


103.8 


104.3 


103.8 


1803.... 


111.8 




103.8 


103.6 


106.2 


111.0 


108.5 




105.8 


109.3 


108.9 


107.7 


1804.... 


94.8 




92.5 


93.5 


93.6 


09.3 


95.5 




96.4 


99.2 


97.6 


95.9 


1895.... 


93.8 




94.7 


92.2 


93.6 


94.0 


93.5 




96.0 


97.7 


95.3 


94.6 


1896.... 


92.6 




95.1 


99.2 


95.6 


96.7 


99.4 




101.3 


97.3 


98.7 


97.4 


1897.... 


87.4 




92.3 


99.2 


93.0 


88.6 


93.9 




95.3 


86.1 


91.0 


91.8 


1898.... 


83.2 




91.3 


99.2 


01.2 


80.1 


86.3 




86.2 


80.8 


83.4 


86.7 


1899.... 


80.4 




107.3 


100.1 


98.9 


84.3 


86.9 




91.5 


85.9 87.2 


92.2 


1900.... 


111.3 




121.7 


104.3 


112.4 


100.4 


99.5 




107.4 


96.8 , 101.0 


105.9 


1901.... 


100.0 




112.4 


99.2 


104.2 


98.0 


100.8 




107.4 


94.1 1 100.1 


101.8 


1902.... 


104.4 




111.5 


99.2 


105.0 


99.3 


99.8 




103.3 


C92.6 > 98.8 


101.4 


1903.... 


115.7 




120.8 


103.0 


113.2 


115.0 


108.8 




108.7 


clOl.9 108.6 


110.6 


1904.... 


128.3 




128.7 


94.1 


117.0 


129.8 


128.1 




121.4 


e 117.0 , 124.1 


121.1 


1905.... 


110.2 




120.3 


91.6 


107.4 


116.6 


121.1 




116.9 


ell8.6 118.1 


113.5 


1906.... 


<I121.5 




131.4 


92.7 


115.2 


133.6 


128.1 




124.3 


C125.5 , 127.9 


122.4 


1907.... 


«1134.3 




153.0 


103.4 


130.2 


138.9 


133.4 




135.4 


c 127.1 


133.7 


132.2 


1908.... 


dl38.7 




129.6 


94.7 


121.3 


(&) 


124.4 




124.0 


< 102.0 


118.1 


120.0 



a Average for 1807-1809—100. 0. 
b Quotations discontinued. 

e Sheetings: brown, 4-4, Massachusetts Mills, Flying Horse brand. For method of computing relative 
price, see pages 230 and 231. 
d Sneetlngs: bleached, 9-4, Atlantic. For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231. 
« Sheetings: brown, 4-4, Liawrence, L. L. For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231. 
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Tablb v.— yearly relative PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908— 

Continued. 

(ATerage price for 1890-1809-100.0.] 





Cloths and clothing. 




Shirtings: 


bleached. 




SlDcraw. 




Year. 














4-4, FnUt 
of the 
Loom. 


4-4,Hope. 


niS"* 


4-i,New 
^ork 
Mills. 


4-1, Warn 

satta 

<o> 

XX 


Average. 


Italian, 
classical. 


ftla^ires. 


Average. 


1890.... 


116.1 


115.2 




11&2 


Iia5 


106.6 


112.0 


122.7 


13a6 


12a 6 


1801.... 


10918 


11L6 




iiai 


lia2 


106.4 


lia2 


9&4 


oa8 


oai 


1802.... 


IILO 


105.2 




11L7 


106w3 


102.6 


107.4 


105.3 


107.7 


loas 


1808.... 


114.3 


113.2 




114.4 


105.6 


103.5 


lia2 


118.2 


113.0 


116.6 


1804.... 


09L9 


9&4 




loao 


lOLO 


ioa2 


09.0 


86.5 


83.7 


85.1 


1895.... 


9&2 


96.6 




95.9 


97.1 


102.2 


07.6 


94.9 


04.2 


04.6 


1896.... 


95.6 


9&4 




94.2 


lOLO 


loas 


07.0 


85.3 


84.8 


85.1 


1897.... 


88.0 


91.1 




87.1 


95.4 


9&6 


02.0 


85.6 


86.2 


85.0 


1896.... 


8a2 


. 82.2 




81.8 


89.6 


85.1 


83.8 


91.1 


oa5 


oa8 


1899.... 


88.6 


87.6 




86.1 


82.8 


04.1 


87.8 


112.1 


ioa7 


iiao 


1900.... 


103.4 


106.6 




loao 


89.7 


101.8 


ioa4 


loao 


103.7 


1010 


1901 ... . 


103.0 


111.0 




101.6 


86.8 


02.3 


O&O 


9a4 


87.4 


88.0 


1902.... 


103.8 


107.3 




101.9 


87.4 


03.4 


0&8 


9a5 


05.1 


05.8 


1903.... 


10&4 


107.1 




103.9 


97.0 


102.7 


103.2 


106.3 


102.0 


1016 


1904.... 


iia2 


111.9 




100.6 


04.7 


07.2 


1017 


9a8 


oao 


oa7 


1905 


102.7 


10&2 




101.7 


968 


09l4 


101.2 


96.5 


00.3 


07.0 


1906.... 


112.2 


115.6 




uao 


0108. 


10910 


llLl 


101.6 


103.6 


102.6 


1907.... 


153.4 


143.7 




14L0 


0132.8 


116.0 


137.4 


13L1 


125.0 


128.5 


1908.... 


125.4 


(&) 




12a 1 


O107.1 


ll&O 


i2ao 


9&2 


oas 


07.6 




Suitings. 




Year. 


Clay 
worsted 

«!•• 

Wash. 
Mll]s.(c) 


Clav 
worsted 

Wash. 
MiUs.(0 


Indlg 

aU^ 

64-ln 

OU] 

Mld<i 


obloe, 
nrool, 
Bh, 14- 
Qoe, 
lesez. 


Indigo 
blcie,aU 
wool, 16- 

ounoe. 


Washing. 
tonlCUb 
6700.(<«) 


Trouserings, 

fancy 
worsted.(d) 


Aver- 
age. 


Tloldngc 

Amoft- 

keag 

A.C.A. 


1890 








116.0 
116.9 
116.0 
114.0 
111.1 
87.1 




ioa2 
ioa2 

10912 
109L2 
02.3 
83.0 






113:1 

iiai 
iia4 
112.7 

08.3 
80.2 


uai 


1801 










11a 7 


1802 






i2d.'o' 

12a 
oa7 
oa? 


ioa'o' 

loao 

9&0 
87.0 


108.4 


1803.... 






111.8 


1894 






102.2 


1895.... 


oiT 


93.8* 


018 


1896.... 


89.1 


87.6 




86.0 




80l9 


8L6 


02.8 


87.8 


06.0 


1807.... 


92.2 


. 93.3 




79.1 




87.4 


87.7 


02.3 


88.7 


01.0 


1896.... 


111.3 


111.4 




86.0 




103.2 


00.8 


108.0 


103.4 


813 


1899.... 


114.9 


113.9 




86.0 




107.2 


107.7 


106.6 


106.1 


87.0 


1900.... 


131.4 


133.7 




86.0 




11&4 


107.6 


117.6 


115.8 


102.2 


1901.... 


iiao 


IILO 




89.6 




10912 


106.6 


102.2 


104.0 


06.6 


1902.... 


iiao 


108.6 




99l2 




ioa2 


106.1 


10L8 


105.8 


09.0 


1903.... 


11&2 


112.1 




108.8 




112.6 


ioa4 


104.6 


109.0 


1011 


1904.... 


112.2 


109.6 




109L1 




114.1 


102.0 


106.2 


109.0 


1113 


1905.... 


132.7 


129.3 




115.6 




iiao 


128.1 


111.6 


122.7 


102.1 


1906.... 


147.6 


14&4 




120.3 




126.2 


138.8 


12a6 


134.8 


iiao 


1907.... 


142.1 


139L3 




12913 




126.2 


139.6 


122.3 


133.1 


120.4 


1908.... 


13&2 


133.0 




iiao 




(6) 


132.0 


124.6 


127.6 


106.0 



aWmiamsviUe, Al. 

fr Quotations discontinoed. 



c Average for 1806-1800-100.0. 
d Average for 1892-1800-100.0. 
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Table V.— YEARLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1890 TO l«Oa— 

Continued. 

[ATerage i^oe for 180O-1809-10O.O.] 





Cloths and dothjng. 




Underwear. 




Women 


's dress goods. 




Year. 


Shirts 

and _ 

drawers, 

white, 

aUwool, 

etc. 


Shirts 




OOCtOND 

Hamil- 
ton. 


Cash- 


Cash- 


Cash- 


Cash- 








and 




mere, all 


mere, 


mere, 


mere, 


Frank- 






-drawers, 

white, 

merino, 

52% wool. 


Aver- 
age. 


wool, 

10-11 

twiU, 

38.in., At- 


cotton 

4-4, At- 


cotton 
Hamil- 


cotton 

27^&, 
Hamil- 


lin 
sack- 


Aver- 
age. 




etc. 




lanticJ. 


lantic F. 


ton. 


ton. 






1890.... 


106.2 


106.8 


106.6 


108.1 




lia8 


Iia3 


108.8 


111.0 


115.3 


iiao 


1891.... 


iiao 


112.7 


11L4 


108.1 




12ai 


lia3 


108.8 


111.0 


iiad 


116.7 


1882.... 


iiao 


112.7 


111.4 


loas 




128.2 


117.7 


108.3 


loao 


118.8 


116.0 


1883.... 


iiao 


112.7 


11L4 


104.6 




11L8 


88.4 


106.7 


106.1 


117.6 


107.6 


1884.... 


92.7 


85.4 


04.1 


loao 




84.3 


8&7 


ioa3 


102.7 


86.8 


85.6 


1895.... 


82.7 


92.5 


02.6 


83.7 




8L0 


83.8 


87.0 


.85.8 


848 


88.3 


1896.... 


92.7 


92.5 


82.6 


83.7 




67.5 


83.6 


83.8 


83.0 


8a7 


85.4 


1897.... 


82.7 


92.5 


82.6 


83.7 




82.2 


8a3 


9a5 


88.8 


82.2 


88.0 


1898.... 


92.7 


95.4 


84.1 


83.7 




88.6 


843 


9a5 


88.8 


88.4 


9a7 


1889.... 


ioa4 


86.7 


83.6 


86.6 




iia4 


104 8 


93.1 


83.0 


848 


08.8 


1900.... 


ioa4 


95.4 


87.8 


104.6 




119L1 


108.0 


loas 


88.8 


11&3 


108.4 


1901.... 


ioa4 


95.4 


87.8 


104.6 




11L3 


104 3 


ioa3 


102.7 


104 6 


104 6 


1902.... 


ioa4 


96.4 


87.8 


103.7 




11L3 


108.0 


9a5 


102.0 


106.3 


105.6 


1903.... 


ioa4 


96.4 


87.8 


101.5 




114.3 


iia5 


97.8 


10L2 


114 5 


loao 


1904.... 


ioa4 


95.4 


87.8 


112.4 




117.7 


114 5 


106.7 


iia5 


113.4 


112.5 


1906.... 


ioa4 


95.4 


87.8 


0114.8 




128.4 


132.7 


M07.7 


121.4 


13L0 


122.7 


1906.... 


115.8 


lO&O 


iia8 


«121.6 




134 9 


14L8 


M09.6 


el246 


133.3 


127.6 


1907.... 


115.8 


lO&O 


iia8 


al24.8 




134 9 


147.0 


»iiai 


el27.8 


12a 8 


12&6 


1908.... 


115w8 


lO&O 


iia8 


<« 124.8 




• 127.1 


138.6 


M13.5 


01246 


/12a 8 


12a3 




Wool. 




Won 


ttedTams. 




Av 
dot 




Year. 


Ohlo.fine 
fleece(Xand 
XX grade), 

scoured. < 


Ohio, medl- 

uni fleece a 

and 1 grade), 

sooored. 






2-i 

1 


lOs, XXX,- 
KThite.in 




hsand 




Average. 


2-40S, Aus- 
tralian fine. 


Average. 


clothing. 


1890.... 


128.5 


134 6 


132.1 


12a4 




1241 


122.3 




lia6 


1891.... 


124.1 


127.5 


125.8 


12L3 




125.4 


123.4 




11L8 


1882.... 


lia7 


115.6 


lia2 


119L6 




114 8 


117.2 




1091 


1893.... 


102.0 


101.2 


10L6 


11L4 




107.6 


109L5 




107.2 


1884.... 


8a5 


77.6 


78.1 


91.3 




8L2 


81.3 




9ai 


1885.... 


6a2 


71.9 


7a 1 


72.8 




75.1 


740 




82.7 


1886.... 


71.3 


68.8 


7a6 


71.2 




74 5 


V 72.8 
^ 82.6 




8L3 


1887.... 


88.7 


87.6 


88.7 


83.6 




8L3 




8L1 


1888.... 


11L3 


105w3 


108.3 


101.2 




88.7 


ioa5 




83.4 


1898.... 


112.8 


108L8 


lias 


107.1 




ioa3 


106.7 




8a7 


1900.... 


118.3 


ll&O 


117.7 


118.3 




118.6 


118.4 




ioa8 


1901 ... . 


88.7 


84.5 


oao 


102.2 




102.1 


102.2 




101.0 


1902.... 


104.4 


97.2 


ioa8 


iia3 




^113.1 


11L7 




102.0 


1903.... 


11&5 


102.1 


iia3 


115.6 




^12a4 


118.0 




loao 


1904.... 


124.2 


106.7 


115.5 


iiae 




^116.3 


116.5 




ioa8 


1905... . 


137.4 


117.2 


127.3 


123.0 




^12a4 


1247 




112.0 


1906.... 


129.0 


112.3 


121.1 


127.0 




ai3ao 


128.5 




i2ao 


1907.... 


128.8 


113.0 


121.5 


127.3 




^128.4 


127.8 




iaa7 


1908.... 


128.6 


107.3 


118.3 


12a 8 




*114 4 


117.6 




lias 



For method of computing relative price, see pages 
For method of computing relative price, see pages 



a Banish doth, cotton warp and filling, 22-inch. 
230 and 231. 

b Poplar doth, cotton warp and filling, 36-inch. 
230 and 231. 

c Cashmere, cotton warp, 36-inch, Hamilton. For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 
and 231. 

d Sicilian doth, cotton warp, 50-indi. For method of computing rdatlve price, see pages.230 and 281. 

• Cashmere, all wool, 8-8 twill, 36-indi, Atlantic Kills. For method of computing relative price, see 
pages 280 and 231. 

/Panama cloth, all wool, 64-inch. For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231. 
9 Designated as XXXX. 

* 2-82S, crossbred stock, white, in skeins. For method of computing relative price, see pages 230 and 231. 
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Tablb V,— yearly relative PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908— 

Continued. 

[Average price for 1890-1890-100.0.] 





Foel and lighting. 




Candles: 
ada- 
man- 


Coal. 


Year. 


Anthracite. 


Bituminous. 




























tlne, 
6s,14-oc. 


Bro- 
ken. 


Chest- 
nut. 


Egg. 


Stove. 


Aver- 
age. 


Georges 
Cre& 

mJne). 


Georges 
Creek 


Pitts- 
burg 
(Yough- 
lo- 


Aver- 
age. 


Aver- 
age. 
















Harbor). 


gheny). 






1890.... 


102.3 


103.6 


93.3 


loao 


97.8 


98.8 


97.1 


108.9 


103.3 


103.1 


100.6 


1891.... 


102.3 


102.3 


96.7 


104.4 


101.6 


101.3 


106.9 


lias 


122.7 


lia4 


106.4 


1892.... 


102.8 


107.4 


109.7 


iia8 


109.4 


109.3 


101.3 


106.9 


116.5 


108.2 


10&9 


1883 


112.9 


105.8 


115.9 


107.2 


iia5 


109.9 


103.6 


107.6 


117.9 


109.7 


109.8 


1894.... 


iia9 


101.6 


98.6 


94.3 


94.9 


97.3 


92,4 


99.8 


98.6 


96.9 


97.1 


1896.... 


108.7 


97.6 


82.9 


84.3 


82.4 


86.8 


87.2 


102.5 


03.3 


94.3 


90.0 


1896.... 


108.7 


97.1 


96.9 


98.8 


loao 


98.7 


101.3 


97.1 


89.1 


95.8 


97.6 


1897.... 


96.3 


96.4 


103.9 


105.7 


105.8 


103.0 


93.8 


89.0 


88.6 


90.5 


97.6 


1898.... 


7a4 


96.4 


98.8 


100.2 


100.1 


98.6 


102.7 


79.3 


87.9 


90.0 


94.9 


1899.... 


7a4 


93.1 


101.4 


03.8 


97.6 


96.5 


113.9 


98.4 


82.6 


98.3 


97.3 


1900.... 


136.4 


97.1 


108.9 


99.7 


104 


102.4 


135.0 


106.0 


117.0 


119.3 


100.7 


1901.... 


14a 7 


106.6 


120.4 


112.9 


113.9 


113.2 


150.5 


106.6 


117.0 


124.7 


iiai 


19Q2.... 


140.7 


110.4 


124.0 


121.6 


117.6 


118.4 


239.1 


148.0 


122.4 


160.8 


140.4 


1903.... 


127.4 


126.2 


134.2 


134.3 


127.1 


130.5 


269.6 


161. 8^ 


143.9 


191.8 


166.7 


1904.... 


ll&l 


126.1 


134.2 


134.2 


127.1 


130.4 


196.9 


116.5 


132.6 


14&6> 


138.2 


1906.... 


109.7 


126.1 


134.1 


134.3 


127.1 


130.2 


180.0 


114.8 


124.4 


139.7 


134.8 


1906.... 


98.0 


124.8 


136.2 


135.3 


128.1 


130.9 


174.4 


113.9 


122.7 


137.0 


133.5 


1907.... 


94.8 


124.9 


134.1 


134.2 


127.1 


130.1 


173.0 


118.0 


128.1 


139.7 


134.2 


1906.... 


93.6 


124.8 


134.1 


134.1 


127.1 


13a 1 


162.2 


112.3 


132.3 


136.1 


132.7 




Coke: 
Connells- 

ville, 
fnmaoe. 


Mat 
dom 


ches: 

rlor, 

estic. 


Petroleum. 


A 

fi 
li 




Year. 


erode. 


Refined. 




[leland* 
ghting. 






















F 
exp 


or 
ort. 


160<>fire 
test, w. w. 


Average. 








1890.... 


122.7 




ail. 6 


96.4 




112.9 


111.8 


112.4 


106.7 




104.7 


1891.... 


lia4 




99.6 


73.6 




106.5 


98.8 


102.2 


92.6 




102.7 


1892.... 


106.6 




99.6 


61.1 




03.8 


89.2 


81.4 


91.6 




101.1 


1893.... 


87.1 




99.6 


70.3 




80.4 


81.5 


81.0 


77.4 




loao 


1894.... 


62.3 




94.9 


92.2 




79.4 


81.5 


80.6 


84.4 




02.4 


1896.... 


78.0 




96.1 


149.2 




109.6 


103.6 


106.6 


12a 8 




08.1 


1896.... 


iia4 




99.6 


129.6 




108.2 


116.7 


112.5 


iiai 




104.3 


1897.... 


96.2 




99.6 


86.5 




92.0 


101.1 


96.6 


93.2 




oa4 


1898.... 


9&8 




99.6 


100.2 




96.8 


102.1 


99.6 


99.7 




0&4 


1899.... 


12a 7 




99.6 


142.1 




121.9 


114.0 


iiao 


laao 




105.0 


1900.... 


166.8 




99.6 


148.6 




131.6 


133.6 


132.6 


137.9 




12a 


1901.... 


116.6 




99.6 


132.9 




115.4 


123.1 


119.3 


123.8 




110.6 


1902.... 


168.2 




90.1 


135.9 




iiai 


124.5 


118.8 


124.6 




134.3 


190?.... 


171.6 




8&4 


174.5 




132.5 


153.1 


142.8 


153.4 




140.3 


1904.... 


96.4 




8&4 


178.8 




127.3 


153.6 


14a 5 


163.2 




132.6 


1906.... 


134.7 




8&4 


152.1 




111.2 


141.9 


12a 6 


136.1 




128.8 


1906.... 


167.6 




8&4 


176.6 




117.4 


14a 1 


131.8 


146.3 




131.9 


1907.... 


166.3 




8&4 


19a 6 




127.0 


151.2 


139.1 


166.2 




135.0 


1908.... 


loao 




85.4 


195.6 




133.9 


151.7 


143.1 


160.6 




isas 
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Table V.—YEARLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908— 

Continued. 

f Aven«e price for 1890-1809-100.0.] 





Metals and Implements. 










Boilders' hardware. 


Copper. 






Bar Iron. 


Barb 






































Year. 


From 
mill 
(Pitts- 
burg 


From 

store 

(PhUa. 


Aver- 
age. 


wire: 
gal- 
van- 
ised. 


Butts. 


Door- 
knobs: 
steel, 
bronse 


Locks: 


Aver- 
age. 


In- 
got. 


Sheet, 
hot- 
roUed 
(base 


Wife, 
bare. 






com- 
mon 
mor- 


Aver- 
age. 




mar- 
ket). 


mar- 
ket). 








plated. 


tise. 






slses). 






1890.... 


126.0 


126.0 


126.0 


141.2 


111.7 


07.8 


101.6 


108.7 


127.6 


137.1 


128.1 


uao 


1891.... 


117.9 


116.9 


116.9 


127.4 


111.7 


07.8 


101.6 


108.7 


105.8 


114.6 


112.7 


111.0 


1802.... 


113.1 


114.0 


113.6 


109.6 


96.8 


07.8 


101.6 


98.7 


93. Ji 


06.4 


08.2 


06.0 


1893.... 


103.4 


108.7 


103.6 


99.7 


98.4 


07.8 


101.6 


99.3 


88.6 


00.4 


02.2 


oa4 


1804. . . . 


82.8 


81.7 


82.3 


86.1 


96.9 


97.8 


loai 


97.9 


76.8 


86.0 


79.0 


8ae 


1896. . . . 


86.2 


87.8 


87.0 


88.9 


ioa3 


115.1 


102.0 


105l8 


87.1 


86.0 


84.6 


85.9 


1806.... 


84.1 


85.4 


84.8 


77.7 


104.1 


102.1 


106.1 


104.1 


88.0 


85.0 


02.6 


80.1 


1807. . . . 


76.9 


79.9 


77.9 


71.3 


96.8 


97.8 


102.0 


9&9 


01.7 


88.2 


03.0 


01.8 


1806.... 


73.8 


78.0 


75.9 


72.7 


92.4 


07.8 


91.8 


94.0 


06.8 


84.4 


03.0 


91.7 


1899.... 


134.6 


126.2 


13a 4 


126.6 


92.4 


07.8 


91.8 


94.0 


143.2 


131.1 


124.7 


133.0 


1900.... 


148.8 


119.6 


133.9 


134.4 


126.6 


106.8 


96.6 


110.0 


134.6 


124.6 


123.0 


127.4 


1901.... 


124.1 


112.2 


iia2 


120.2 


iia8 


112.0 


91.8 


106.0 


136.7 


126.0 


124.0 


12&9 


1902.... 


133.8 


129.9 


131.9 


iiao 


126.6 


126w0 


104.0 


119.2 


07.8 


107.6 


oao 


98.6 


1903. . . . 


122.1 


122.0 


122.1 


108.4 


126w6 


132.6 


iia2 


123.1 


110.0 


115.6 


102.3 


109.0 


1904. . . . 


102.1 


104.9 


103.5 


99.3 


126.6 


144.8 


125.6 


132.3 


106.2 


106.6 


08.2 


104.8 


1905. . . . 


129.0 


117.1 


123.1 


94.3 


126.6 


218.6 


183.1 


174.4 


127.7 


12ai 


116.3 


121.4 


1906.... 


126.8 


120.7 


123.8 


96.1 


126.6 


250.8 


221.3 


202.6 


168.0 


143.2 


144.0 


148.7 


1907.... 


131.3 


128.7 


130.0 


104.3 


126.6 


26&2 


244 8 


212.2 


172.2 


168.3 


164.1 


168. S 


1908.,.. 


109.6 


103.7 


106.6 


103.8 


126.6 


236.7 


203.2 


192.3 


iia6 


108.0 


103.8 


107.4 




Metals and Implements. 








Nails. 


Pig Iron. 


Year. 
















• 




Lead: 


Lead 


Cat, 


Wire. 










Gray 






pig. 


pipe. 


8-penny, 

lence 

and 

common. 


8-penny, 
fence 
and 

common. 


Aver- 
age. 


Bease- 
mer. 


N0.I. 


Foondry 
No. 2. 


coke. 


Aver- 
age. 


1890.... 


115.6 


112.1 


125.2 


137.1 


131.2 


137.0 


124.3 


131.4 


13a8 


13a 


1801.... 


114.7 


116.2 


ioa3 


114.1 


107.2 


11&8 


118.4 


117.9 


112.0 


116.8 


1892.... 


10&4 


107.6 


96.2 


101.8 


98.8 


104.3 


106.4 


106.6 


106.8 


105.6 


1893.... 


98.2 


103.8 


92.0 


92.1 


92.1 


03.4 


98.1 


95.3 


05.0 


05.7 


1894.... 


86.9 


92.0 


83.6 


76.4 


80.0 


82.6 


85.6 


83.1 


8a6 


83.0 


1895.... 


85.6 


87.2 


105.3 


08.0 


101.7 


02.3 


88.6 


80.4 


08.1 


oas 


1896.... 


78.7 


85.1 


14a 4 


135.3 


141.9 


88.1 


87.6 


oa2 


86.6 


88.1 


1897.... 


94.0 


89.6 


72.9 


68.7 


70.8 


73.5 


81.7 


77.4 


70.4 


7ao 


1898.... 


99.7 


9&5 


6&3 


66.6 


65.9 


7&0 


78.8 


76.8 


78.6 


77.8 


1899.... 


117.6 


111.0 , 110.8 


110.4 


110.6 


13a 1 


13a 8 


132.0 


136.8 


134.4 


1900.... 


116.8 


106.3. 123.1 


121.8 


122.6 


141.5 


135.0 


141.8 


14a 7 


139.8 


1901.... 


ll&O 


104.8 1 11&6 


109.4 


112.5 


115.7 


107.2 


112.8 


113.2 


112.2 


1902.... 


107.9 


108.3 , 116.7 


97.3 


107.0 


150.0 


149.9 


162.7 


158.8 


156.4 


1903.... 


112.3 


107.8 12a 2 


96.0 


108.1 


137.7 


134.6 


146.6 


146.4 


141.8 


1904.... 


116.3 


99. 5 , 99. 5 


88.2 


93.9 


99.8 


105.2 


104.4 


105.3 


103.7 


1905.... 


126.7 


108.4 99.9 


87.7 


93.8 


iia7 


12a8 


125.7 


13a7 


124.0 


1906.... 


154.3 


133.3 


105.7 


9a6 


98.2 


141.8 


141.7 


147.6 


140.1 


145.1 


1907.... 


144.9 


139.2 


11&3 


97.9 


108.1 


165.8 


161.4 


182.0 


180.3 


174.9 


1908.... 


iia8 


98.4 


106.7 


97.1 


102.4 


123.9 


119.6 


124.6 


120.6 


1248 
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Table V.— YEARLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908— 

Continued. 

[Average price for 1890-1809— lOOU).] 





Mfttate and implements. 




Qnick- 
Slver. 


SUver: 
bar, 
flue. 


Spelter: 
western. 


Steel 
billets. 


Steel 
rails. 


steel 
sheeto: 

No!^« 


Tin: 


Tin pUtes. 


Year. 


Dones- 
tio, Bes- 
semer, 


Import- 
ed,^es- 
semer, 
ooke,I.C., 
14xao.(e) 


Aver- 






















coke. 
14x20.(*) 


age. 


1890 . 


13a6 
112.8 
100.0 
08.2 
86.7 


14a 6 
132.2 
116.0 
104.4 
86.6 




122.6 
112.4 
102.9 
00.7 
78.6 




141.5 

117.7 
109.8 
94.0 
77.0 


121.0 
114.8 
116.1 
107.0 
02.1 




. 116.6 

. iia3 
uao 

100.0 
08.7 




104.6 
. 116.4 
116.7 
117.1 
106.7 


1010 


1891.... 






116.4 


1892 






115.7 


1893.... 


""'ioi'o 




117.1 


isS:::: 




106.7 


1806.... 


01.8 


88.6 




8ai 




85.0 


08.4 


106.9 


76.6 




84.4 


84.4 


1896.... 


80.0 


01.0 




88.7 




87.6 


107.4 


96.0 


72.4 


'""ioo'e* 


82.9 


01.8 


1807.... 


02.2 


81.1 




98.1 




7a 1 


71.0 


87.1 


74.0 


98.2 


85.1 


80.2 


1808.... 


07.0 


78.0 




100.2 




71.1 


67.6 


84.8 


84.6 


83.5 


, 87.2 


85.4 


1809.... 


107.3 


8a8 




13a 1 




144. 6 


107.0 


iia2 


148.2 


122.7 


V? 


122.7 


1900.... 


121.0 


82.9 




97.8 




116.4 


123.0 


130.8 


163.7 


137.0 


V 




137.0 


1001.... 


118.6 


70.7 




80.6 




112.1 


104.0 


140.6 


142.6 


122.7 


v' 




122.7 


1002.... 


115.6 


70.6 




107.7 




L42.1 


107.4 


129.9 


144.2 


120.7 


(" 




120.7 


1003.... 


113.4 


72.4 




123.6 




120.7 


107.4 


uai 


163.4 


115.4 


l'^ 




115.4 


1004.... 


106.6 


77.2 




113.9 




103.0 


107.4 


98.8 


152.5 


106.5 


l'^ 




106.6 


1906.... 


07.4 


81.6 




131.0 




L11.6 


107.4 


00.1 


17a 3 


106.5 


U 




108.5 


1906.... 


0&6 


oao 




137.2 




127.6 


107.4 


106.8 


213.6 


113.1 


(* 




113.1 


1907.... 


07.1 


88.1 




136.6 




136.0 


107.4 


111.6 


211.1 


119.8 


(t 




iia8 


1008.... 


100.1 


71.4 




106.1 


_ 


L22.2 


107.4 


107.1 


16a 2 


113.0 


(«^ 




113.0 




Tools. 


Tew. 




Axes: 


Chisels: 
extra. 


Files: 8- 


XT 


ammeis: 


Planes: 
Bailey 


Saws. 




H 










Angera. 


ILC.O., 
Yankee. 


socket 
firmer, 
1-Inch. 


inch mill 
bastard. 


1^ 


Eaydole 
No.li. 


No. 6, 
plane. 


Crossoat, 
Dlsston 
No. 2. 


Hand, 
Disston 
No. 7. 


Average. 


1800.... 


118.2 


12a4 


iiao 


106.7 




96.0 


107.4 


100.0 


112.7 


106.4 


1801.... 


118.2 


118.3 


iiao 


104.6 




06.0 


107.4 


100.0 


96.6 


00.3 


1802.... 


118.2 


106.6 


iiao 


102.2 




06.0 


107.4 


loao 


96.6 


00.3 


1808.... 


111.0 


106.6 


108.1 


101.6 




06.0 


107.4 


100.0 


96.6 


00.3 


1804.... 


06.0 


100.0 


01.6 


07.3 




06.0 


104.3 


loao 


96.6 


00.3 


1806.... 


82.0 


96.0 


oaa 


06.4 




97.6 


03.0 


100.0 


98.6 


99.3 


1806.... 


86.7 


88.4 


04.7 


01.2 




106.2 


03.0 


100.0 


08.6 


99.3 


1807.... 


88.6 


83.9 


00.3 


04.4 




106.2 


03.0 


100.0 


08.6 


99.3 


1806.... 


88.6 


70.9 


oas 


06.8 




100.6 


03.0 


100.0 


08.6 


99.3 


1809.... 


01.1 


97.1 


107.6 


100.7 




107.0 


03.0 


100.0 


08.6 


00.3 


1900.... 


124.4 


102.9 


127.6 


127.8 




115.0 


107.0 


100.0 


08.6 


00.3 


1901.... 


106.7 


88.8 


121.4 


123.1 




117.2 


iia4 


100.0 


08.6 


90.3 


1902.... 


111.0 


103.0 


142.6 


123.1 




117.2 


114.2 


100.0 


98.6 


00.3 


1908.... 


143.7 


107.6 


147.8 


123.1 




120.0 


115.7 


100.0 


08.6 


00.3 


1904.... 


140.3 


123.3 


168.4 


122.0 




120.0 


115.7 


loao 


08.6 


00.3 


1906.... 


19a7 


134.7 


209.5 


121.6 




120.0 


115.7 


100.0 


08.6 


00.8 


1906.... 


221.8 


143.1 


221.1 


110.8 




120.0 


129.3 


100.0 


101.3 


100.7 


1907.... 


223.9 


144.9 


234.3 


117.0 




120.0 


116.7 


100.0 


101.3 


100.7 


1908.... 


223.9 


144.9 


108.0 


111.0 




120.0 


116.7 


100.0 


101.3 


ioa7 



a Average lor the period July, 1804, to December, 1800-10(f.0 
b Average lor 1806-1800- 100.a 



c Average for 1890-1898-100.0. 
d Quotations discontinued. 
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BULLETIN OF THE BUBEAU OF LABOK. 



Tablb V,— YEARLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 190&— 

Continued. 

[Average price for 1890-1809-100.0.] 





Metals and Implements. 
















Y« 


BT. 






" 


Wood 

screws: 1- 

inch, No. 10, 

flat head. 


Zinc: 
sheet. 


Aveni«e, 
metals and 
implementi. 




Shovels: 
Ames No. 2. 


Trowels: M. 

C. C, brick, 

lOi-inch. 


Vises: soUd 
box, 60- 
pound. 


Average. 


1890 


... ' 100. 1 


loao 


106.1 


107.2 


130.6 


114.0 


119.2 


1891 


100. 1 


100.0 


106.1 


105.6 


132.6 


107.7 


111.2 


1892 


100. 1 


100.0 


100.1 


104.6 


130.1 


103.4 


106.7 


1893 


leo. 1 


100.0 


107.6 


108.0 


130.1 


04.0 


loao 


1804 


04. 7 


100.0 


104.0 


08.6 


103.2 


74.4 


90.7 


1805 


04.7 


100.0 


07.2 


06.3 


74.0 


86.1 


92.7 


1806 


00.3 


loao 


06.4 


06.7 


68.4 


93.0 


93.0 


1807 


100.8 


100.0 


80.7 


05.0 


56.3 


93.0 


86.7 


1808 


100.8 


100.0 


84.1 


03.9 


6a8 


103.6 


86.6 


1809 


100.4 


100.0 


100.7 


101.3 


06.2 


131.9 


114.4 


1900 


•116.0 


100.0 


100.4 


111.8 


120.6 


114.8 


120.7 


1001 


116,0 


100.0 


128.7 


110.0 


60.2 


104.7 


111.6 


1002 


118.0 


100.0 


131.5 


114.6 


63.0 


107.9 


117.9 


1003 


102.0 


100.0 


132.7 


118.2 


72.4 


113.3 


117.2 


1004 


07.3 


100.0 


100.1 


iia4 


62.6 


105.6 


100.6 


1005 


06.0 


100.0 


106.1 


127.6 


60.0 


128.6 


122.6 


1006 


06.0 


loao 


116.0 


134.4 


60.0 


135.0 


136.5 


1007 


00.7 


100.0 


147.4 


116.7 


80.7 


140.9 


143.2 


1008 


00.4 


100.0 


147.4 


113.6 


66.2 


121.3 


126.4 





Lomber and building materials. 


Yea 


' Brick: 


Carbonate 




Cement. 












of lead: 








Doors: 


Lime: 


Linseed 












couunou 
domestic. 


American, 
InoU. 


Portland, 
domestlo.(a) 


Rosendale. 


Average. 


pine. 


common. 


oil: raw. 


1800. 


118.0 


110.6 




11&8 


11&8 


125.8 


117.6 


136.8 


1891 


102.6 
103.7 


112.7 
114.0 




106.2 
109.2 


106.2 
109.2 


114.4 
114.4 


109.6 
111.6 


106.8 


1802. 




oao 


1893. 


104^0 
80.0 
05.6 


106.6 
00.8 
01.0 




100.0 
104.6 
96.1 


100.0 
104.5 
97.4 


112.1 
96.1 
83.6 


111.6 
101.8 
93.8 


102.2 


1894 




116.6 


1805. 


08.6 


116.6 


1806. 


01.0 


80.6 


100.2 


93.9 


97.1 


76.6 


83.3 


81.2 


1807. 


88.8 


02.7 


08.6 


84.8 


91.7 


74.3 


86.3 


72.2 


1808. 


103.4 


04.1 


.100.1 


86.7 


92.9 


84.6 


89.0 


86.6 


1800. 


102.2 


06.4 


102.6 


100.8 


101.7 


118.2- 


95.8 


04.1 


1000. 


04.4 


106.3 


108.1 


114.6 


111.4 


145.6 


82.0 


138.7 


1001. 


103.7 


00.8 


04.7 


114.8 


104.8 


173.1 


92.9 


140.0 


1002. 


06.8 


03.4 


07.7 


97.6 


97.6 


194.1 


96.7 


130.8 


1003. 


108.2 


106.6 


101.6 


100.3 


101.0 


158.2 


94.6 


01.9 


1004. 


134.7 


103.6 


73.2 


90.4 


81.8 


154.6 


99.0 


91.7 


1005. 


145.7 


100.7 


71.5 


93.9 


82.7 


163.2 


106.9 


103.1 


1006. 


163.7 


110.6 


78.9 


107.1 


93.0 


153.5 


113.7 


89.3 


1007. 


110.7 


120.8 


82.4 


107.1 


94.8 


167.5 


113.9 


95.7 


1006. 


01.8 


112.7 


73.1 


107.1 


89.6 


161.3 


126.4 


96.5 



a Average for 1895-1899-100.0. 
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Table V.— YEARLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908— 

Continued. 

[Avenge prioe for 1880-1890-100.0.] 





Ltiznl)er and building materials. 




Hem- 


Maple: 


Oak: white. 


Pine. 


Year. 










White, boards. 






" 


look. 


hard. 






Qnar- 
tored. 


Aver- 
age. 








YeUow, 
Siding. 










Plain. 


No. 2 
bam. 


Uppers. 


Aver- 
age. 


Avenge. 


1800.... 


106.2 


100.0 




101.2 


96.9 


98.6 


98.1 


94.7 


96.4 


112.4 


101.7 


1801.... 


1011 


100.0 




101.6 


99.8 


100.7 


09.4 


9a7 


9ai 


loai 


101.4 


1802.... 


102.8 


100.0 




102.7 


98.7 


100.7 


100.2 


96.9 


99.6 


ioa2 


99.8 


1803.... 


100.3 


100.0 




103.6 


98.7 


101.1 


108.9 


104.2 


loao 


100.2 


104.4 


1804.... 


97.9 


100.0 




99.6 


96.2 


97,4 


106.2 


99.7 


103.0 


ioa2 


102.0 


1806.... 


93.2 


100.0 




96.8 


99.2 


96.0 


100.8 


98.8 


99.8 


91.6 


97.1 


1806.... 


93.3 


100.0 




96.8 


101.5 


99.2 


96.4 


100.2 


98.3 


8a9 


95.2 


1807.... 


92.0 


100.0 




96.8 


100.3 


96.6 


92.5 


99.5 


9ao 


80.0 


93.7 


1898.... 


98.2 


100.0 




96.8 


97.8 


97.3 


90.6 


90.0 


94.8 


100.9 


9a8 


1809.... 


113.0 


100.1 




104.1 


112.7 


108.4 


106.9 


108.4 


107.7 


108.5 


107.9 


1900.-.- 


137.9 


103.8 




109.1 


120.1 


114.6 


125.7 


123.6 


124.6 


112.2 


120.6 


1901.... 


126.4 


100.8 




96.2 


Iia2 


104.2 


122.0 


129.8 


126.9 


ioa5 


119.4 


1902.... 


132.4 


107.8 




100.2 


117.5 


113.4 


137.3 


160.7 


140.0 


113.7 


137.2 


1903.... 


14a 4 


119.6 




119.8 


130.3 


129.6 


140.3 


171.8 


156.1 


113.7 


141.9 


1904.... 


142.1 


117.0 




124.2 


150.4 


137.3 


134.4 


174.0 


154.2 


iiao 


141.6 


1906.... 


149.4 


116.1 




126.6 


140.6 


138.0 


141.2 


17a 1 


158.7 


134.9 


150.7 


1906.... 


183.0 


117.0 




134.7 


147.6 


141.1 


17a 9 


182.0 


178.0 


16&9 


m.6 


1907.... 


186.0 


121.7 




147.6 


140.0 


148.3 


196.7 


200.2 


19a 


166.2 


187.0 


1908.... 


174.6 


119.3 




131.7 


140.3 


140.5 


19a 3 


198.1 


194.2 


171.8 


al80.0 




Luml)er. 




Oxide Of 
sino* 




Plate 


glass: polls 


hed. 


Putty. 


Rosin: 


Year. 
















good, 




Poplar. 


Spruce. 


Average. 


Al 
6 


ea3to 
sq.ft. 


AreaSto 
10 sq.ft. 


Average. 




strained. 


1890.... 


97.2 


113.6 


102.0 


106.3 




14a 


134.9 


14a 6 


Iia8 


oai 


1891.... 


97.2 


09.1 


100.7 


104.8 




143.3 


132.9 


138.1 


iia8 


102.4 


1802.... 


97.6 


103.6 


100.6 


106.6 




116.7 


106.0 


iia9 


101.9 


03.2 


1803. . . . 


107.2 


96.0 


102.1 


103.3 




115.7 


loao 


iia9 


101.3 


87.6 


1804.... 


101.2 


88.6 


98.7 


93.3 




90.9 


8a7 


88.8 


99.4 


8ao 


1806.... 


98.8 


99.3 


97.6 


87.6 




82.6 


92.6 


87.6 


91.8 


ioa4 


1896.... 


96.8 


90.3 


97.2 


96.8 




93.7 


104.0 


9a9 


91.8 


121.2 


1807.... 


97.8 


97.6 


96.2 


94.3 




66.1 


61.7 


5a4 


91.8 


112.0 


1806.... 


96.6 


96.8 


97.2 


99.0 




74.4 


82.9 


78.7 


91.8 


9a7 


1809.... 


108.6 


107.3 


107.7 


109.5 




82.6 


92.6 


87.6 


ioa3 


93.5 


1900.... 


12a 2 


121.1 


119.3 


112.8 




93.7 


104.0 


96.9 


120.3 


11L8 


1901.... 


117.0 


126.4 


115.0 


109.5 




88.2 


94.4 


91.3 


94.9 


loas 


1902.... 


184.2 


134.2 


127.4 


iiao 




7a 9 


79.2 


76.1 


121.5 


112.0 


1903.... 


158.3 


133.7 


137.4 


116.8 




72.3 


83.1 


77.7 


80.2 


163.9 


1904.... 


160.6 


142.0 


140.2 


116.8 




62.7 


7a 3 


66.6 


69.6 


196.8 


1906.... 


163.7 


149.3 


144.0 


116.3 




6a3 


71.8 


69.1 


69.0 


237.7 


1906.... 


162.6 


178.0 


169.7 


127.0 




7a 1 


77.7 


7a9 


76.3 


278.8 


1907.... 


186.2 


167.3 


168.6 


134.6 




77.2 


8ai 


78.7 


76.9 


304.0 


1908.... 


186.8 


144.9 


al64.0 


12a3 




68.2 


64.8 


61.6 


75.9 


227.9 



a Including yellow pine flooring, see explanaticii, page 231. 
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Table V.— YEARLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908— 

Continued. 

(Average price for 1880-1809-100.0.] 





Lumber and bonding materials. 


Year. 


Shinies. 


Tar. 


Turpen- 

tl£: 
spirits ot 


Window glass: American, 
single. 


Average, 
lumber 




Cypress. 


White 
pine. 


Average. 


Firsts, 
6x8to 
10x15 


Thirds. 
6x8to 
10x15 


Average. 


and 

building 

mate- 

rials. 














Inches. 


Inches. 






1800.... 


118.7 


102.6 


Iia7 


122.4 


122.0 




loao 


98.2 


100.9 


' 111.8 


1891.... 


115.2 


106.9 


111.1 


131.4 


lias 




102.8 


97.3 


loai 


10&4 


1892.... 


111.7 


104.4 


106.1 


107.9 


96.5 




92.7 


87.7 


9a2 


102.8 


1893.... 


106.3 


102.8 


104.6 


86.8 


89.8 




99.4 


94.0 


96.7 


101.0 


1894.... 


99.2 


100.2 


99.7 


90.6 


87.7 




92.6 


80.8 


91.2 


96.3 


1895.... 


93.9 


98.8 


96.4 


94.8 


87.4 




74.3 


76.6 


75.4 


94.1 


1896.... 


88.6 


96.5 


92.6 


840 


82.1 




8a8 


88.0 


85.9 


9a4 


1897.... 


83.3 


94.6 


89.0 


87.5 


87.5 




102.2 


107.9 


105.1 


90.4 


1898.... 


88.6 


94.9 


91.8 


91.1 


96.4 




122.9 


12&8 


125.9 


95.8 


1899.... 


94.4 


96.3 


96.4 


103.4 


137.0 




125.9 


131.9 


128.9 


106.8 


1900.... 


101.0 


106.9 


104.0 


iiai 


142.7 




125.5 


127.5 


126.5 


115.7 


1901.... 


101.0 


111.9 


106.5 


106.4 


111.5 




191.9 


180.4 


186.2 


116.7 


1902.... 


94.7 


123.0 


106.9 


110.0 


141.8 




149.6 


141.0 


145.3 


lias 


1903.... 


91.0 


125.1 


106.1 


139.4 


171.0 




122.7 


iia7 


120.7 


121.4 


1904.... 


92.2 


122.5 


107.4 


139.4 


172.2 




134.2 


128.0 


131.1 


122.7 


1905.... 


96.6 


119.9 


108.3 


145.9 


187.7 




128.5 


117.5 


12a 


127.7 


1906.... 


114.9 


a 157. 2 


136.1 


162.5 


198.9 




135.7 


124.0 120.9 1 


140.1 


1907.... 


149.8 


• 191.5 


170.7 


19^3 


189.8 




13a 8 


12a2 


127.0 


146.9 


1908.... 


125.4 


al43.0 


135.2 


132.8 


135.6 




109.7 


ioa4 


106.5 M3ai 




Drugs and chemicals. 


Year. 


Alcohol: 
grain. 


Alcohol: 
wood. 

refined, 
95 per 
cent. 


Alum: 
lump. 


Brim- 
stone: 
crude, 
seconds. 


01gj«r. 
refined. 


Muriatic 
acid: 
TOP, 


Opium: 
natural, 

in 
cases. 


Quinine: 
Ameri- 
can. 


Sul- 
phuric 
add: 
66». 


Average, 

chemic- 
als. 


1890.... 


92.5 


119.2 


109.0 


102.2 


120.3 


100.0 


111.0 


133.1 


98.9 


Iia2 


1891.... 


98.9 


121.6 


94.6 


138.2 


109.9 


94.2 


82.4 


102.0 


91.0 


loae 


1892.... 


95.6 


136.0 


95.8 


116.7 


99.8 


116.3 


70.8 


88.7 


106,7 


102.9 


1893.... 


97. d 


135.4 


104.2 


90.5 


96.2 


97.1 


101.3 


87.4 


95.5 


100.5 


1894.... 


96.1 


75.5 


101.2 


80.1 


85.3 


84.6 


96.8 


106.5 


82.0 


89.8 


1896.... 


104.0 


90.9 


95.8 


75.5 


86.1 


79.8 


7a 


102.0 


7a7 


87.9 


1896.... 


102.7 


89.1 


98.2 


86.8 


119.4 


72.1 


88.6 


97.8 


7a7 


92.6 


1897.... 


101.6 


72.9 


99.4 


97.2 


9a 5 


104.8 


99.2 


74.3 


106.7 


94.4 


1898.... 


103.8 


78.6 


98.8 


iia7 


88.6 


12a 1 


141.6 


87.2 


127.0 


106.6 


1899.... 


107.6 


80.8 


100.6 


102.1 


95.0 


129.8 


130.2 


120.9 


134.8 


111.3 


1900.... 


106.5 


83.9 


104.8 


. 102.2 


108.3 


120.8 


135.6 


135.2 


134.8 


iia7 


1901.... 


109.7 


64.2 


104.8 


106.3 


107.6 


144.2 


136.8 


12a 


140.4 


115.2 


1902.... 


107.4 


67.3 


104.8 


113.2 


ioa2 


161.5 


120.0 


104,7 


146.1 


114.2 


1903.... 


106.9 


62.0 


103.6 


107.9 


ioa4 


15a 8 


130.6 


102.6 


142.7 


112.6 


1904.... 


108.6 


61.6 


104.8 


105.2 


99.8 


15a 8 


116.5 


94.8 


144.9 


110.0 


1905.... 


106.3 


70.8 


104.8 


102.8 


88.5 


15a 8 


128.5 


86.4 


139.3 


109.1 


1906.... 


110.0 


7a 4 


104.8 


107.1 


80.7 


129.8 


125.0 


67.4 


112.4 


101.2 


1907.... 


112.6 


41.8 


104.8 


103.9 


98.9 


129.8 


209.6 


72.2 


112.4 


109.6 


1908.... 


117.7 


44.8 


104.8 


105.3 


106.6 


129.8 


199.8 


6a7 


114.6 


110.4 



a Shhigles: red cedar, random width, 16 inches long. For method of computing relative price, 
230 and 231. 
6 Including yellow pUie flooring. See explanation, page 231. 
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Tabli V^YEARLY relative PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908— 

Continued. 

[Arerage price for 1890-1899-100.0.] 





House fumiahing goods. 




Earthenware. 






Furniture. 




Tear. 












Plates, 
cream- 
oolored. 


Plates, 

white 

granite. 


Teacups 
and sau- 
cers, white 
granite. 




Bedroom 
sets. 


Chairs, 

bedroom, 

maple. 

113.0 


Chairs, 
kitchen. 


Tables, 
kitchen. 


Average. 


1890.... 


108.0 


109.1 


109.6 




106.0 


113,7 


109.8 




103.0 


110.1 


1891.... 


106.6 


106.9 


107.4 




106.6 


113.7 


113.0 


109.8 




103.0 


110.1 


1802.... 


102.3 


103,7 


104.2 




108.4 


113.7 


110.6 


111.1 




103.0 


109.8 


1808.... 


102.3 


103.7 


104.2 




103.4 


104.2 


110.6 


111.1 




103.9 


107.5 


1804.... 


101.0 


101.9 


102.8 




101.9 


104.2 


96.0 


01.6 




98.7 


07.8 


1805.... 


94.6 


02.9 


94.4 




94.0 


04.3 


96.9 


01.5 




98.7 


96.4 


IS?:::: 


92.0 


89.1 


90.1 




90.4 


82.9 


96.9 


01.6 




05.6 


91.7 


92.0 


89.1 


90.1 




90.4 


82.9 


80.7 


01.5 




96.6 


87.7 


1898.... 


ioa4 


100.8 


98.0 




09.7 


04.7 


82.7 


86.6 




05.6 


89.9 


1899.... 


101.7 


102.9 


09.2 




101.3 


96.7 


98.9 


105.7 




100.1 


100.1 


1900.... 


106.6 


108.1 


104.3 




106.3 


106.6 


129.1 


136.1 




108.1 


120.0 


1901.... 


112.6 


113.8 


109.7 




112.0 


106.6 


113.0 


124.2 




106.1 


113.0 


1902.... 


112.6 


113.8 


109.7 




112.0 


111.3 


118.4 


128.6 




108.1 


116.6 


1903.... 


116.4 


111.4 


107.4 




111.4 


116.3 


127.8 


13a 7 




106.1 


120.5 


1904.... 


113.8 


110.4 


106.4 




iia2 


116.1 


120.1 


124.7 




108.1 


110.6 


1905.... 


106.6 


102.4 


98.8 




102.6 


117.0 


120.1 


124.2 




108.1 


110.6 


1906.... 


106.6 


102.4 


98.8 




108.6 


122.8 


143.9 


134.0 




114.8 


128.8 


1907.... 


106.6 


102.4 


96.8 




102.6 


137.4 


161.4 


161.4 




124.7 


143.7 


1908.... 


104.0 


102.4 


98.8 




10L7 


134.3 


162.0 


156.8 




124.7 


142.1 




Glassware. 


Table cutler 


r. 


Wooden ware. 
















Aver- 


Yen. 




Pitch:. 


Tum- 






Knives 










^age, 
house 


Nap- 


ers, 

hgiUlon, 

com- 


com- 


Aver- 
age. 


Carvers, 
himSSes 


and 

forks. 

.cocoboio 


Aver- 
age. 


PaUs, 
oak- 
grained, 


Tubs, 
oak- 
grained. 


Aver, 
age. 


fur- 
nishing 
goods. 






mon. 


mon. 






handles. 












1890 


107.1 


106.4 


101.4 


105.0 


100.0 


127.0 


114.0 


122.6 


122.6 


122.6 


111.1 


1891. «.. 


107.1 


106.4 


112.7 


108.7 


100.0 


127.9 


114.0 


111.6 


116.3 


114.0 


iia2 


1802.... 


107.1 


106.4 


107.0 


106.8 


100.0 


113.0 


106.6 


103.0 


103.0 


103.9 


106.5 


1803.... 


107.1 


106.4 


107.0 


106.8 


118.8 


90.8 


104.8 


101.1 


07.1 


99.1 


104.0 


1894.... 


107.1 


106.4 


107.0 


106.8 


100.0 


90.8 


05.4 


96.9 


05.6 


96.3 


100.1 


1896 


107.1 


106.4 


104.2 


105.9 


100.0 


90.8 


96.4 


86.3 


02.8 


89.6 


06.6 


1896.... 


89.3 


106.4 


101.4 


99.0 


100.0 


90.8 


05.4 


97.2 


02.8 


05.0 


04.0 


1897.... 


89.8 


85.1 


05.8 


90.1 


03.8 


82.6 


88.2 


05.6 


92.8 


04.2 


89.8 


1896.... 


89.3 


86.1 


90.1 


88.2 


03.8 


90.8 


92.3 


87.3 


92.8 


90.1 


92.0 


1899.... 


89.8 


85.1 


73.2 


82.5 


03.8 


04.0 


^.4 


07.5 


93.4 


05.5 


06.1 


1900..-. 


89.3 


86.1 


101.4 


91.9 


03.8 


04.9 


04.4 


114.9 


107.0 


111.0 


106.1 


1901.... 


125.0 


110.6 


101.4 


112.3 


03.8 


107.3 


100.6 


119.3 


107.6 


113.5 


110.0 


1902.... 


125.0 


iia6 


104.2 


113.3 


03.8 


107.3 


100.6 


119.3 


107.6 


113.5 


112.2 


1903.... 


125.0 


110.6 


09.5 


111.7 


03.8 


107.3 


100.6 


122.2 


107.6 


114.0 


113.0 


1904.... 


125.0 


07.9 


90.1 


104.3 


93.8 


110.0 


101.0 


130.0 


107.6 


110.3 


111.7 


1905.... 


125.0 


89.4 


84.5 


99.6 


03.8 


110.4 


102.1 


130.0 


107.6 


110.3 


109.1 


1906.... 


126.0 


89.4 


84.6 


99.6 


93.8 


99.8 


96.8 


130.9 


107.6 


119.3 


111.0 


1907.... 


125.0 


89.4 


84.5 


99.6 


100.0 


107.0 


103.5 


151.7 


118.8 


135.8 


118.5 


1908.... 


108.0 


82.0 


74.6 


88.7 


03.8 


80.4 


91.8 


161.7 


122.5 


141.0 


114.0 
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Table V.— YEARLY RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 1890 TO 1908- 

Concluded. 

[Average price for 1890-1800-100.0.] 











Miscellaneous. 












Cotton- 








Pm>er. 






Year. 


Cotton- 
seed meal. 


seed oil: 
summer 
yellow, 
prime. 


Jute: raw. 


Malt: 
western 
made. 








Proof 
spirits. 




News. 


Wrapping, 

Tni^nHft., 


Average. 


1890.... 


106.4 


113.2 


108.1 


106.7 


127.8 


104.0 


116.9 


9L6 


1891.... 


114.8 


117.2 


103.3 


131.9 


113.7 


104.0 


108.9 


96.1 


1892.... 


107.9 


101.4 


132.3 


114.0 


113.7 


100.9 


107.8 


08.5 


1893.... 


117.0 


149.6 


9a4 


lias 


ioa4 


104.7 


106.6 


08.2 


1894.... 


102.7 


106.4 


96.1 


105.9 


108.0 


106.6 


106.8 


98.5 


1895.... 


86.1 


89.4 


77.7 


07.6 


103.0 


106.0 


104.6 


106. S 


1896.... 


90.8 


82.6 


88.9 


8ai 


92.0 


106.3 


99.2 


104.6 


1897.... 


93.1 


77.7 


103.9 


77.4 


906 


106.3 


96.6 


108.9 


1898.... 


86.5 


76.2 


92.6 


87.7 


73.2 


83.0 


78.1 


106. S 


1899.... 


94.7 


87.6 


101.7 


88.6 


6a9 


79.2 


74.6 


108.0 


1900.... 


116.3 


116.8 


121.2 


93.0 


94.0 


8a8 


904 


108.4 


1901.... 


113.9 


117.3 


111.4 


106.0 


76.6 


90.8 


83.2 


111.8 


1902.... 


128.5 


133.6 


122.0 


112.7 


80.9 


89.9 


86.4 


114.3 


1903.... 


121.6 


130.7 


129.2 


103.1 


84.6 


96.1 


80.9 


111.4 


1904.... 


119.3 


103.0 


123.7 


96.1 


89.3 


96.8 


92.6 


iia4 


1906.... 


i2ao 


88.6 


161.0 


87.5 


8a9 


94.9 


87.9 


109.7 


1906.... 


138.4 


118.7 


204.6 


92.1 


73.2 


9a4 


81.8 


J12.0 


1907.... 


• 180.7 


16a 


184.4 


147.2 


83.3 


91.6 


87.4 


114.3 


1908.... 


133.8 


134.4 


14a4 


132.7 


82.9 


9a4 


8a7 


118.0 




Bope:ma- 


Rubber: 
Para 


Soap: cas- 
tUe, mot- 


Staioh: 
laundry. 




Tobacco. 




Year. 




Smoking, 


1 


miwd^ 




Island. 


tled, pure. 


Plug. 


la^Sea^ 


Average. 


neous. 














OfN.C. 






1890.... 


16a 


104.0 


104^4 


106.0 


102.2 


96.2 


10a2 


lias 


1891.... 


111.1 


9&8 


109.1 


122.4 


101.2 


96.2 


99.7 


109.4 


1892.... 


122.9 


84.5 


109.7 


107.2 


94.0 


96.2 


96.1 


106.2 


1893.... 


98.4 


89.5 


108.1 


105.2 


100.1 


98.2 


99.2 


105.9 


1894.... 


82.4 


84.2 


103.3 


105.2 


101.0 


98.2 


99.6 


99.8 


1895.... 


78.7 


92.7 


89.1 


104.8 


101.0 


9&2 


99.6 


94.5 


1896.... 


n.i 


99.9 


88.2 


89.1 


9ai 


98.2 


97.2 


91.4 


1897.... 


67.6 


105.6 


93.3 


8a2 


94.9 


98.2 


96.6 


92.1 


1898.... 


90.1 


115.8 


96.7 


86.2 


104.8 


104.1 


104.2 


92.4 


1899.... 


117.1 


134.3 


98.1 


86.2 


105.4 


uao 


107.7 


97.7 


1900.... 


141.3 


122.6 


107.7 


97.7 


111.9 


iiao 


ULO 


109.8 


1901.... 


iia9 


loai 


116.1 


104.3 


117.6 


iiao 


113.8 


107.4 


1902.... 


144.3 


9a8 


116.6 


130.6 


114.6 


109.9 


112.3 


114.1 


1903.... 


122.7 


113.1 


116.6 


123.9 


113.6 


112.0 


112.8 


118.6 


1904.... 


125.4 


136.8 


113.7 


loao 


118.6 


114.4 


iia6 


111.7 


1906.... 


127.9 


166.2 


114.2 


94.6 


123.7 


117.9 


120.8 


112.8 


1906.... 


134.0 


161.6 


114.2 


106.5 


122.0 


117.9 


120.0 


121.1 


1907.... 


138.1 


132.8 


117.9 


116.1 


118.6 


117.9 


11&3 


127.1 


1908.... 


108.7 


108.8 


123.0 


124.4 


118.6 


117.9 


iia3 


119.9 
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BECElf T BEPOBTS OF STATE BX7BEAUS OF LABOB STATISTICS. 

KANSAS. . 

Twenty-second Annual Report of the bureau of Labor and Industry 
for 1906. W. L. A, Johnson, Commissioner, viii, 256 pp. 

The subjects presented in this report are considered under seven 
titles, as follows: Wage-earner statistics, 88 pages; labor organiza- 
tion statistics, 20 pages; strikes and labor difficulties, enforcement 
of labor laws, and legal decisions affecting labor, 29 pages; child labor 
and factory inspection, 13 pages; industrial opportimities, 18 pages; 
directory of manufacturers, 22 pages; manufacturing statistics, 13 
pages; proceedings of the ninth annual convention of the State 
Society of Labor, 49 pages. 

Wage-babners. — ^This section presents a sxmmiary of returns from 
employees in four general groups of employment, but the figures 
shown are of Uttle representative value, because the bureau was 
forced to rely on what is termed the "mailing system," and only a 
few wage-earners were willing to take the trouble to fill out and return 
the schedule sent them. Those employed in railway train service 
reported average earnings for the year of $1,123.11, cost of living, 
$614.17, and value of homes owned, $1,830.95. Those employed 
in railway shops reported average earnings for the year of $771.38, 
cost of living, $577.22, and average value of homes owned, $1,632.59. 
Those employed in building trades reported average earnings for the 
year of $674.79, cost of living, $438.52, and average value of homes 
owned, $1,518.45. Those employed in miscellaneous trades reported 
average earnings for the year of $649.11, cost of living, $417.49, and 
average value of homes owned, $1,403.75. 

Labor Organizations. — ^Under this title the returns from 156 
labor organizations are presented in tabular form. The information 
furnished shows the name, location, and date of organization, mem- 
bership and affiliation of the various oi^anizations, average months 
of employment, daily hours of labor, percentage of members unem- 
ployed, average wages, and changes in rates of wages; strikes, with 
duration, members involved, days lost, wage loss, and result; and 
number of fatal and nonfatal accidents. On Jime 30, 1906, the 
79828— BuU. 81— 09 13 ^ 383t 
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membership of the 156 organizations making returns was 12,454. 
Increase in wages was reported by 56, and decrease in wages by 6 
organizations. There were 50 fatal and 339 nonfatal accidents 
during the year. 

Stbikbs and Labor Difficulties. — ^The data reported relative to 
strikes show that 45 strikes were engaged in during the year, 40 
organizations reporting that 5,806 members were involved. Thhiiy- 
nine organizations reported the number of days lost as 370,477 and 
the wage loss as $932,890. The total amoimt of strike benefits paid 
out by 30 organizations reporting was $30,838. Of the strikes, 26 
were successful, 11 were partly successful, and 8 were still pending at 
the time of making the report. 

Manufactures. — Returns received from 2,008 manufacturing 
establishments indicate an invested capital of $86,054,465; the em- 
ployment of 32,483 wage-earners, who received in wages during 
1906, $20,248,302; and a product valued at $207,789,483, from the 
use of raw material costing $156,564,241. 

Twenty-ikird Anrmal Report of the Bureau of Labor and Industry for 
1907. W. L. A. Johnson, Commissioner, viii, 351 pp. 

The subjects presented in this report are considered imder eight 
titles, as follows: Wage-earner statistics, 100 pages; labor organiza- 
tion statistics, 24 pages; child labor and factory inspection, 93 
pages; strikes, labor difficulties, law enforcement, and legal decisions 
affecting labor, 25 pages; directory of manufacturers, 25 pages; 
manufacturing statistics, 33 pages; lead and zinc statistics, 10 pages; 
and proceedings of the tenth annual convention of the State Society 
of Labor, 33 pages. 

Wage-earners. — ^This section presents a summary of returns 
from employees in four general groups, but the figures are not 
representative, because of the small niunber of wage-earners who 
reported. Those employed in railway train service reported average 
earnings for the year of $1,183.74, cost of living, $773.77, and average 
value of homes owned, $2,382.81. Those employed in railway 
shops reported average earnings for the year of $795.25, cost of 
living, $642.03, and average value of homes owned, $1,463.63. 
Those employed in building trades reported average earnings for 
the year of $725.63, cost of living, $540.49, and average value of 
homes owned, $1,561.25. Those employed in miscellaneous trades 
reported average earnings for the year of $669.99, cost of living, 
$449.55, and average value of homes owned, $1,122.16. 

Labor Organizations. — ^Under this title the returns from 206 
labor organizations are presented in tabular form. The information 
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furnished shows the name; location; and date of organization; 
membership and affiliation of the various organizations; average 
months of employment; daily hours of labor, percentage of members 
imemployed; average wages, and changes in rates of wages; strikes, 
with diu*ation, members involved, days lost, wage loss, and result; 
and number of fatal and nonfatal accidents. On June 30, 1907, the 
membership of the 206 oi^anizations making returns was 13,058. 
Increase in wages was reported by 103 and decrease in wages by 1 
organization. There were 67 fatal and 437 nonfatal accidents 
during the year. 

Strikes and Labor Difficulties. — ^The data reported relative to 
strikes show that 18 strikes were engaged in, involving 875 members 
of 15 labor organizations. The number of days lost as reported by 
12 organizations was 57,199, and the wage loss reported by 10 
organizations $113,017. The total amoimt of strike benefits paid 
out by 9 organizations reporting was $21,571. Of the strikes, 7 
were successful, 2 were partly successful, 4 were lost, and 6 were still 
pending at the time of making the report. 

Manufactures. — Returns received from 1,769 manufacturing 
establishments indicate an invested capital of $119,983,322; the 
employment of 53,543 wage-earners, who received in wages during 
1907, $33,135,052; usmg raw materials costing $181,726,766, and 
producing goods valued at $241,943,553. 

Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the BureoAi of Lahor ani Industry 
for 1908, W. L. A. Johnson, Commissioner. 260 pp. 

The subjects presented in this report are considered imder seven 
titles, as follows: Wage -earners statistics, 20 pages; labor organiza- 
tion statistics, 61 pages; child labor and factory inspection, 67 pages; 
strikes and labor difficulties, enforcement of labor laws, and decisions 
affecting labor, 46 pages; industrial conditions, 14 pages; manu- 
facturing statistics, 28 pages; review of work of Association of 
Officials of Biu*eaus of Labor Statistics of America, 14 pages. 

Wage-earners. — ^This section presents the results of an investiga- 
tion of the earnings in one week of 1908 by 56,378 working people, 
as reported by 1,146 establishments. Of this number, 29.6 per cent 
received less than $10 for their week's work, 69.3 per cent received 
less than $15, 87.6 per cent received less than $20, and 97.6 per 
cent received less than $25. 

Labor Organizations. — ^Under this title is presented a synopsis 
of the proceedings of the state Federation of Labor, and in tabular 
form the returns from 502 labor organizations. The information 
furnished gives the name, location, date of organization, and mem- 
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bership of the various organizations; average months of employ- 
ment; daily hours of labor, average wages, and changes in rates of 
wages; strikes, with duration, members involved, days lost, wage 
loss, and result; number of fatal and nonfatal accidents. Increase 
in wages was reported by 26 and decrease in wages by 1 organization. 
There were 24 fatal and 254 nonfatal accidents during the year. 

Stbikes and Labor Dipfioulties. — ^The data reported relative 
to strikes show that 31 strikes were engaged in, 28 labor organizations 
reporting that 4,101 members were involved. The number of days 
lost, as reported by 27 organizations, was 222,085, and the wage loss 
$559,556. The total amount of strike benefits paid out by 29 
organizations reporting was $20,482. Of the strikes, 25 were suc- 
cessful, 3 were lost, and 3 were still pending at the time of making 
the report. 

MANiTPAcrruBBS. — Returns received from 1,653 manufacturing 
establishments indicate an invested capital of $125,875,848, the 
employment of 52,309 wage-earners, who received in wages during 
the year $30,497,667; using raw materials costing $178,959,544, 
with a product valued at $233,984,332. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Thirty-eigMh Awn/wcH Report on the Statistics of Labor for the year 1907 • 
Charles F. Gettemy, Chief of Bureau, xxv, 663 pp. 

This report (following a general review of the work of the bureau, 
etc.) is made up of seven parts, as follows: Part I, Strikes and lock- 
outs for the year ending September 30, 1906, 48 pages; Part 11, 
Recent British legislation affecting workingmen, 202 pages; Part m. 
Industrial opportimities, 64 pages; Part IV, Statistics of manufac- 
tures, 98 pages; Part V, Free employment offices, 56 pages; Part VI, 
Strikes and lockouts for the year ending September 30, 1907, 86 
pages; Part VII, Changes in rates of wages and hours of labor for 
the year ending September 30, 1907, 98 pages. 

Stbikes and Lockouts foe the year ending Seftembeb 30, 
1906. — Of the 222 labor disputes during the year ending September 
30, 1906, 212 were strikes, 9 were lockouts, and 1 partook of the 
nature of both a strike and a lo.ckout. The number of disputes 
shows an increase of 64 over that of the previous year. The indus- 
tries in which labor disputes occurred, with the number of disputes 
in each, are as follows: Boots and shoes, 35; building trades, 44; city 
and town employees, 4; clothing, 3; conveyances, 4; food, tobacco, 
and liquors, 4; leather and rubber goods, 3; machinery and metals, 
28; paper and paper goods, 4; printing and publishing, 11; stone 
and clay products, 12; textiles, 50; transportation, 10; water, light, 
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and power, 1; and wooden goods, 9. The foDowing table shows the 
number of disputes, by causes and results: 

BTBIKES AND LOCKOUTS, BY CAUSES AND RESULTS, YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 

30,1906. 





Result. 




^flffff. 


Succeed- 
ed. 


Compro- 
mised. 


Failed. 


Result 
unknown. 


Total. 




Strikers 
rein- 
stated. 


Places 
filled. 




Against change in working conditions 


2 

1 
2 




2 

1 
3 
2 

3 
14 






4 


Against employment of apprentices 








2 


Against eixmloyment of certain persons 

Against rediiction in wages 


2 


3 
1 
2 

11 

23 
2 


10' 
3 
9 




10 




3 


For ctiange in working conditions 


4 
7 

33 
1 
1 

14 


1 




13 


For closed shop ." 




21 


For increase of wages 


19 


4 


93 


For recognition of union 


3 






6 
3 




13 


For shorter workday T .^ . .' 


1 


4 


32 


In sympathy .'. 


3 


Mlso^1lMieo\ifl T T . 


4 


4 


8 




25 








Total 


09 


27 


48 


70 


8 


2?a 







There were 113 disputes — 93 for increase, 3 against reduction, and 
17 for other causes — in connection with wages. Of this number, 36 
succeeded, 23 were compromised, 50 failed, and for 4 the results are 
not stated. Of the 222 strikes and lockouts, 69 succeeded, 27 were 
compromised, 118 failed, and for 8 the results are not stated. The 
following table shows the number of persons directly involved and 
working days lost in the 222 disputes : 

NUMBER AND DURATION OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, PERSONS DIRECTLY IN- 
VOLVED, AND WORKING DAYS LOST, YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1906. 



Duration of 
disputes. 



Under 1 day 

Iday 

lidays 

2day8 

Jidays 

3 days 

4 days ^. 

fidays 

6 days 

7 days 

8 days 

Odays 

10 days 

11 days 

12 days 

13 days 

14 days 

15 days 

10 days 

17 days 

18 days 

19 days 

21 days 

23 days 

24 days 



Number 
of dis- 
putes. 



Persons 
directly 
involved. 



158 

2,068 

18 

2,127 

185 

885 

877 

174 

2,031 

199 

120 

144 

171 

107 

1,084 

1,313 

130 

264 

26 

6 

1,660 

15 

200 

288 

432 



Work- 
ing days 
lost. 



80 

3,358 

27 

5,648 

478 

6,084 

40,090 

995 

16,275 

3,248 

960 

5,391 

1,710 

1,147 

13,260 

32,669 

1,820 

3,960 

410 

782 

46,980 

855 

6,240 

6,624 

11,568 



Duration of 
disputes. 



25 days 

26 days 

28 days 

29 days 

30da3rs 

31 days 

32 days 

33 days 

34 days 

36 df— ... 
44 df 

50df 
56 df 
59df 
68df 
73 di 
76 di 
78 di 
81 di 

100 d_, 

101 days.... 
Indefinite.. 

Total. 



Number 


Persons 


of dis- 


direcUy 


putes. 


Involved. 


2 


205 


4 


493 


1 


14 


1 


178 


2 


80 


2 


200 


2 


139 


1 


370 


1 


27 


1 


65 


1 


45 


3 


144 


1 


35 


1 


225 


1 


150 


1 


54 


1 


325 


1 


62 


1 


350 


2 


392 


1 


9 


11 


324 


222 


18,568 



Work- 
ing days 
lost. 



5,125 

12,974 

392 

7,424 

2,400 

1,875 

5,344 

12,210 

918 

2,340 

1,980 

12,150 

19,600 

6,760 

10,200 

5,767 

28,500 

7,332 

25,750 

39,200 

900 



420,706 
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Strikes and Lockouts fob the yeab ending Septembeb 30, 
1907. — Of the 209 labor disputes during the year ending September 
30, 1907, 206 were strikes and 4 were lockouts. The number of dis- 
putes shows a decrease of 13 over that of the previous year. The 
industries in which labor disputes occurred, with the number of dis- 
putes in each, follow: Building and stone working, 49; clothing, 41; 
food, liquors, and tobacco, 4; leather and rubber goods, 2; metals, 
machinery, and shipbuilding, 28; paper and paper goods, 5; print- 
ing and allied trades, 1; pubUc employment, 2; textiles, 50; trans- 
portation, 19; wood working and furniture, 5; and miscellaneous, 3. 
The following table shows the number of disputes, by causes and 
results: 

STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, BY CAUSES AND RESULTS, YEAR BNDING SEPTEMBER 

80,1907. 



Result. 



Soo- 



Compro- 
mised. 



FaUed. 



Strikers 
rein- 
stated. 



Places 
filled. 



TotaL 



Against change in working conditions 

Against employment of certain persons 

Against reaboaon in wages 

For chanse in working conditions 

For d osed shop 

For increase of wages 

For recognition of onion 

For reinstatement of discharged employees. 

For shorter workday 

In sympathy 

MlaoeUaoeous 



Total. 



47 



16 



70 



78 



5 
8 
5 
IS 
107 
6 

14 
10 
29 



209 



There were 121 wage disputes — 107 for increase; 3 against reduc- 
tion, and 11 for other causes in connection with wages. Of this num- 
ber, 30 succeeded, 13 were compromised, and 78 failed. Of the 209 
strikes and lockouts, 47 succeeded, 16 were compromised, and 146 
failed. The following table shows the number of persons directly 
involved and working days lost in the 209 disputes: 



NUMBER AND DURATION OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, PERSONS DIRECTLY IN- 
VOLVED. AND WORKING DAYS LOST, YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1907. 



Duration of 
disputes. 



Iday.. 
4 days 
2 days. 
8 days. 

BdAja. 
Odays. 
7 days. 
Sdayt. 



Nmnber 
of dis- 
putes. 



Persons 
directly 
Involved. 



482 
155 
993 
878 
780 
7«8 
1,391 
99 
342 



Working 
days lost. 



676 
233 
2,186 
5,964 
6,408 
6,867 
10,976 
714 
8,736 



Duration of 
disputes. 



Odays. 

10 days 

11 days 

12 days 

13 days 

14 days 

15 days 

17 days 

18 days, 



Number 


Persons 


of dis- 


directly 


putes. 


involved. 




827 




786 




422 




292 




326 




129 




100 




291 




84 



Working 
days lost. 



12,822 
41,060 
0,257 
8,638 
6,668 
4,113 
1,860 
9,478 
1,613 
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NUMBER AND DURATION OP STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, PERSONS DIRECTLY IN- 
VOLVED, AND WORKING DAYS LOST, YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1907— Conc'd. 



Duration of 
disputes. 


Number 
of dis- 
putes. 


Peraons 
directly 
Involyed. 


Worklxig 
daystost 


Duration of 
disputes. 


Number 
of dis- 
putes. 


Persons 
directly 
involved. 


Working 
days lost. 


19 days 




1,303 

15 

10 

42 

92 

20 

102 

257 

160 

67 

54 

41 

894 

211 

12 


43,180 

300 

273 

545 

2,116 

786 

2,576 

6,g39 

4,640 

2,010 

1,494 

1,889 

13,396 

11,923 

588 


50 days 




22 

70 
277 
20 
20 
80 
100 
311 
892 
97 
150 


1,100 

48,165 

4,270 

20,221 

1,560 

1,600 

2,460 

8,300 

27,928 

11,995 

4,786 

26,440 


20 days 


67 days. 


21 days 


61 days 


22 days 


73 days. 


23 da jrs 


78 days . . . . 


24 days 


80 days '.'..'.'. 


25 days 


82 daj^ 


27da3rs 


83 days 


29 days 


80 days 


80 dAys 


90 days 


31 days 


119 days . .. 


83 days 


168 days '.'.'.. 


84 days 


Total........ 


43 days 


209 


15,050 


878,888 


49 days 







Recent Bbitish Labor Legislation. — In Part II is given the 
results of an exhaustive inquiry made by the British royal commis- 
sion on trade disputes and combinations, the text of the principal 
acts a&ecting the legal status of trade unions^ and the most recent 
legislation on the subject of workmen's compensation for injuries sus- 
tained in the course of employment. 

Industeial OppoETUNmES NOT YET UTILIZED. — ^This chapter con- 
sists of returns from the boards of selectmen of 297 towns, or 92.5 
per cent of all the towns of the State. The purpose of the investi- 
gation was to ascertain the advantages offered by these towns for 
the establishment of some industry. From these returns a series of 
eight tables is presented showing as follows: Land available for man- 
ufacturing purposes, railroad facilities, and water power available; 
local facilities, such as gas and electric-light plants, electric railways, 
etc.; raw materials and natural products; idle workshops and fac- 
tories; industries wanted, by towns; industries wanted, by indus- 
tries; summer resorts; and tax rebates. 

Statistics op Manufactxjbes, 1906 and 1906. — ^This is the 
twenty-first of a series of annual reports on manufacturing statistics. 
The statistics presented are compiled from the returns of 5,056 estab- 
lishments, each of which made a report for the two years under con- 
sideration. Comparative tables are given, which show, for the years 
1905 and 1906, the number of establishments controlled by private 
firms, by corporations, and by industrial combinations, together with 
the number of partners and stockholders interested therein; the 
capital devoted to production; the cost value of stock and materials 
used, and the selling value of the goods made; the smallest, greatest, 
and average number of persons employed, and aggregate employees, 
by months; the total wages paid during each year, average yearly 
earnings per employee, and classified weekly wages in selected indus- 
tries, by sex and age; average days in operation during each year, 
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and average proportion of business done. Seventy-nine classified 
industries are represented. 

The principal facts as to ownership are shown in the following 
table: 



FIRMS, CORPORATIONS, AND INDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS, AND PARTNERS AND 
STOCKHOLDERS IN 5,0S5 IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS, 1005 AND ig06. 



Year. 


Firms. 


Corpo- 
rations. 


Indus- 
trial 
oombi- 
natlons. 


Part- 
ners. 


Stock- 
holders. 


Averags 
partners 
toafirm. 


Average 
stock- 
holders 
to a cor- 
poration. 


1906 


8,094 
2,979 


1,866 
1,961 


95 
95 


4,761 
4,627 


60,660 
61,961 


1.64 
1.63 


33.93 


1906 


32.68 







From the above table it will be seen that tlie tendency continues 
to be toward an increase of number of establishments controlled by 
corporations and a decrease of establishments under private control. 

The following table presents statistics separately for 9 principal 
industries, in aggregate for 70 other industries, and totals for the 79 
industries reported on for the years 1905 and 1906: 

STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES, 1905 AND 1906. 



Industry. 



Number of 

establlsh- 

meots. 



Value of stock used. 



1905. 



1906. 



Increase (+) or de- 



Amount. Percent. 



Boots and shoes 

Carpetings 

Cotton goods 

Leather 

Machines and machinery. 
Metals and metallic goods 

Paper 

Woolen goods 

Worsted goods 

Other industries (70) 

Total 



13 
160 
110 
381 
435 

87 
145 

45 
3,034 



II 



2 



19,878 
)6,616 
a, 530 
)8,338 
)8,054 
r8,279 
)8,640 
»,856 
19,302 
17,302 



II 



2 



+115,684,060 

+ 1,005,540 

+ 13,877,664 

+ 6,350,705 

+ 8,534,397 

+ 6,916,178 

+ 1,737,980 

+ 1,473,026 

+ 3,472,801 

+ 32,931,401 



+13.21 
+12.72 
+16.48 
+21.41 
+14.31 
+23.30 
+ &10 
+ 4.28 
+ &94 
+12.54 



5,055 



652,147,704 



730,140,564 



+ 86,992,850 | +13.34 



Industry. 



Value of goods made. 



1905. 



1906. 



Per 
cent of 

in- 
crease 

orde- 



(-). 



Total wages i>aid. 



1905. 



1906. 



Per 

cent of 

In- 



orde> 



(-). 



Boots and shoes 

Carpetings 

Cotton goods 

Leather 

Machines and machinery. 
Metals and metallic goods 

Paper , 

Woolen goods , 

Wonted goods , 

Other industries (70) 

Total 



1182,644,882 
12,066,031 
144,790,278 
40,923,156 
62,481,260 
57,823,499 
86,244,064 
50,533,901 
60,411,605 
477,126,205 



1207,263,253 
13,464,540 
160,891,173 
46,430,029 
n,875,755 
68,563,678 
39,080,029 
60,718,658 
64,328,151 
529,813,260 



+13.48 
+11.69 
+17.34 
+13.48 
+15.04 
+18.57 
+ 7.82 
+ 1.99 
+ 6.48 
+11.04 



138,034,515 

2,368,190 
85,097,163 

4,228,230 
21,137,230 
14,407,683 

6,062,840 
11,167,212 

8,700,025 
85,841,160 



141,815,680 

2,516,680 
39,492,044 

4,631,635 
23,950,700 
16,246,101 

6,392,866 
11,276,301 

0,021,716 
05,837,705 



+ 0.94 
+ 6.22 
+12.52 
+ 0.54 

+iasi 

+12.06 
+ 5.44 

+ .07 
+14.08 
+11.65 



1,134,035,780 



1,271,427,534 



+12.12 



227,070,435 



262,079,435 



+iao8 
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In the above table the 9 specified industries, the aggregate for 
70 other industries, and the total for the 79 industries all show an 
increase in value of materials and products and in wages paid in 1906 
over 1905. The greatest increases in wages paid in the 9 specified 
industries appear in worsted goods and in m^hines and machinery. 
The greatest increase in value of stock used and in goods made was 
in metals and metallic goods. 

The capital devoted to production in the 79 industries in 1905 
amounted to $616,355,050 and in 1906 to $651,221,011. 

Data relative to employees, earnings, and days in operation are 
presented in the table following, the establishments considered 
being the same as in the table preceding: 



\ 



AVEBAOE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, AVERAGE YEARLY EARNINGS, AND AVER- 
AGE DAYS IN OPERATION IN PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES, IN 70 OTHER INDUSTRIES, 
AND IN ALL INDUSTRIES, 1905 AND 1906. 





ployees. 


ings. 


tlon. 


Industry. 


1906. 


1906. 


Per 
cent 
ofin> 
crease 

orde. 
crease 


1905. 


19QP. 


Per 
cent 
of in- 
crease 

<t> 
orde. 

crease 


1905. 


1906. 


Per 
cent 
of in- 
crease 

or de- 
crease 


Boots and shoes 


70,497 
5,446 
95,680 
8339 
96,568 
25,839 
12,869 
25,831 
21,238 
173,798 


76,271 
5,633 
99,069 
9,279 
40,441 
28,484 
13,364 
25,219 
22,544 
188,964 


+ 8.19 
+ 3.43 
+ 3.56 
+11.27 
+10.59 
+ia24 
+ 3.85 
- 2.37 
+ 6.15 
+ 8.73 


1539.52 
434.85 
366.82 
507.04 
67a 03 
561.07 
471.12 
432.32 
409.60 
493.91 


1548.25 
446.58 
998.55 
499.15 
592.24 
57a 36 
478.36 
447.10 
44a 10 
507.17 


+1.62 
+2.70 
+8.65 
-1.56 
+2.46 
+1.66 
+1.54 
+3.42 
+7.42 
+2.68 


294.01 
30a71 
294.95 
299.28 
29a 36 
296.95 
291.47 
296.84 
30a45 
29a 45 


29a 90 
301.09 
30a56 
299.59 
299.54 
30a36 
296.18 
294.53 
302.81 
294.45 


-a 04 




+ .13 




+2.92 


I^eather 


+ .10 


Machines and machinery 

Metals atfd metaUIo goods.... 
Paper 


+ .40 
+1.15 
+1.62 


Woolen goods 


- .78 




- .21 


Other Industries (70) 


+ .34 


Total 


476,105 


509,288 


+ 6.97 


477.07 


494.96 


+a75 


295.16 


297.46 


+ .78 







Only one of the principal industries shows a decrease in the aver- 
age number of employees, all but one show an increase in average 
yearly earnings, and but three show a decrease in average days in 
operation in 1906 as compared with 1905. In all industries con- 
sidered together an increase is shown in the three items of average 
employees, average yearly earnings, and average days in operation. 

For the total 79 industries the proportion of business done of full 
or maximum production was 71.49 per cent in 1905 and 73.80 per 
cent in 1906; the proportion of actual running time of possible work- 
ing time was 96.78 per cent in 1905 and 97.21 per cent in 1906. 

The table following shows the number of employees (wage- 
earners) earning the indicated weekly wages. The number of em- 
ployees given is the number reported in each industry for the week 
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in which the largest number was employed, and does not, therefore, 
agree with the number shown in the table preceding. 

NUMBER OF MALE AND FEMALE ADULTS AND OF YOUNG PERSONS IN TO INDUS- 
TRIES, BY CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGES, 1006 AND 1006. 





1005. 


1906. 


Classlfled weekly 
wages. 


Penoos 21 years 
of age and over. 


Young 

perBons 

(under 

21). 


TotaL 


Penons 21 years 
of age and over. 


Young 

(under 
21). 


TotaL 




Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 




Under $6 


8,585 
0,036 
18,034 
28,163 
20,007 
42,062 
53,226 
63,183 
57,854 
20,446 


16,073 

17,446 

24,880 

22.316 

18,268 

14,228 

12,061 

5,720 

2,244 

261 


26,230 

16,824 

13,403 

7,200 

3,646 

2,503 

1,301 

401 

122 

8 


50,888 
43,305 
56,416 
57,688 
51,010 
68,103 
66 588 
60.403 
60,220 
20,715 


7,080 
7,370 
16,305 
26,183 
31,175 
44,008 
58,621 
60,202 
63,575 
23,315 


12,755 

16,211 

24,562 

22,670 

20,220 

16,360 

14,803 

7,067 

2,672 

430 


22,066 

18,240 

15,400 

0023 

5,607 

8,517 

2,073 

835 

220 

26 


42,800 


$6 and tinder 16 

96 and under $7 

97 and tinder $8 

98 and under 90 

90 and under 910 

910 and imder 912 

912 and under 915.... 

915 and under 920 

920 and over 


41880 
56,366 
-58,786 
57,011 
64,704 
75,587 
77,104 
66 467 
23, 7n 






Total 


320,686 


133,514 


71,826 


585,026 


847,743 


137,867 


78,014 


664,534 







Comparing the totals for each class, it is seen that there was a 
falling off in 1906 in the numbers earning under $7 per week as com- 
pared with 1905, while *the number in each of the other wage classes 
showed an increase in 1906 as compared with 1905. 

In order to show the actual result of the productive forces of in- 
dustry, the element of cost of material must be deducted from the 
total value of product, and the remainder will show only the indus- 
try product, or the new values created. This has been done in the 
case of the nine leading industries, also the division of industry prod- 
uct between the wage fund and the fund devoted to profit and minor 
expenses, as insurance, interest, rent, freight, commissions, salaries, 
etc. The results for the years 1905 and 1906 appear in the follow- 
ing table: 

INDUSTRY PRODUCT, WAGES, AND PROFIT AND MINOR EXPENSES IN » 
SELECTED INDUSTRIES, 1006 AND 1006. 

1906. 



Industry. 



Industry 
product. 



Wages. 



Profit and 

minor 
expenses. 



Per cent of 
industry product. 



Paid 
in 



Devoted 

to profit 

and 

minor 

expenses. 



Boots and shoes 

Carpetings 

Cotton goods 

Leather 

Machines and machinery . 
Metals and roetaiUo goods. 

Paper 

Woolen jBoods. 



$63,805,004 
4,160,416 
60,507,748 
11,224,818 
37,783,216 
28,145,220 
14,045,405 
25,106,045 
21,562,303 



138,034,615 

2,368,100 
36,097,153 

4,228,230 
21,137,230 
14,497,583 

6,062 840 
11,167 212 

8,700,026 



t25,860,489 

1,782,225 

25,500,505 

6,996,588 

16,645,085 

13,647,637 

8,882,556 

13,937,833 

12,861,378 



59.53 
57.06 
57.02 
37.67 
55.04 
51.51 
40.57 
44.48 
40.35 



40.47 
42.94 
42.06 

62. as 

44.06 
4&40 
60.43 
66w63 
60.65 
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INDU8TBY PRODUCT, WAGES, AND PROFIT AND MINOR EXPENSES IN 9 
SELEdED INDUSTRIES, 1906 AND 1906-Concluded. 

1906. 



Industry. 



Industry 
product. 



Wages. 



Profit and 

minor 
expenses. 



Per cent of 
Industry product. 



Paid 

in 

wages. 



Devoted 

to profit 

and 

minor 

expenses. 



Boots and shoes 

Carpetings 

Cotton goods 

Leather 

Machines and machinery . 
Metals and metallic goods, 

Paper 

Woolen goods 

Worsted goods 



16 
M 
79 
186 
04 
21 
00 
76 



%4 



127 
(95 
»5 

(51 

L20 
>35 

(85 
*A2 



57.42 
55.38 
54.99 
44.62 
54.88 
50.82 
39.85 
45.43 
45.09 



42.58 
44.62 
45.01 
55.38 
45.12 
49.18 
60.15 
54.57 
54.91 



In 5 of the 9 industries, in 1905, more than one-half of the industry 
product was paid out in wages, the largest showing being in boots 
and shoes, with 59.53 per cent, followed by cotton goods, with 57.92 
per cent, and carpetings, with 57.06 per cent. The industry devot- 
ing the lowest proportion of the industry product to labor" was worsted 
goods, with 40.35 per cent. In 1906, also, 5 industries paid out more 
than one-half of the industry product in wages. The boot and shoe 
industry paid the highest proportion, 57.42 per cent, and the paper 
industry the lowest, 39.85 per cent. 

Fbee Employment Offices. — During the first year of its existence, 
which ended November 30, 1907, the free employment office located 
in Boston received appUcations for positions from 25,350 males and 
9,600 females. AppUcations were received from employers for the 
help of 19,965 males and 13,731 females. Positions were offered 
15,296 males and 8,372 females. Reports were received that posi- 
tions had been filled by 8,671 males and 5,809 females at an average 
cost of $1.35 per position. 

Rates of Wages and Houks of Labor. — During the year ending 
September 30, 1907, increase in wages was given to 173,621 employees, 
averaging $1.10 per week, without being the result of strikes. In the 
case of 3,209 other employees increases were granted, averaging $0.88 
per week, as the result of strikes. Decrease in wages was reported 
for 319 employees at an average of $0.69 per week. During the same 
period hours of labor were shortened for 26,244 employees and length- 
ened for 298, resulting in an average reduction of 3.9 hours a week 
for each employee affected. 

Twenty-second Annual Report on the Statistics of Manufactures for 
the year 1907. xxxvi, 82 pp. 

In former years the statistics of manufactures were arranged in 
the form of comparative tables, the comparisons being Umited in 
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each report to returns of such identical establishments as had made 
report to the Bureau for two years in succession. In the present year 
a new plan has been adopted, the reports of all establishments report- 
ing being published as an annual census of manufactures, regardless 
of whether or not returns were received from all covering the previous 
year. Thus for the year 1907 returns are given for 5,671 estabUsh- 
ments, only 5, 1 09 of which made report for the preceding year. Tables 
are presented showing for these 5,671 establishments the amount of 
capital devoted to production; the cost value of stock and materials 
used and the selling value of goods made; the smallest, greatest, and 
average number of persons employed; the total wages paid, average 
yearly earnings per employee, and classified weekly wages; the days in 
operation and the proportion of business done. For the nine leading 
industries comparative tables are also given showing the per cent of 
employees earning each classified wage rate in 1897 and in 1907. 

The following table presents statistics separately for 9 principal 
industries, in aggregate for all other industries, and totals for the 
State for the year 1907. 

STATISTICS OP MANUFACTURES, 1907. 



Industry. 



Number 
ofestab- 
Ushments. 



Capital 
devoted to 
prodoctloD. 



Value of 
stock used. 



Value of 
goods made. 



Total wagei 
paid. 



Boots and shoes 

Carpetlngs 

Cotton goods 

Leather 

Machines and machinery. 
Metals and metallic goods. 

Paper 

Woolen goods 

WorstedjRoods 

other Industries 

Total 



729 

14 

178 

122 

407 

477 

80 

146 

49 

3,460 



14 
2 
6 
3 
2 
3 
4 

26 



173 
il7 

m 

M3 
186 
129 
106 

t67 
»49 



82 

07 
174 
'84 
SK) 
152 
180 
08 
161 
«7 



$46,079,864 
2,865,968 
46,304,115 
6,284,802 
26,230,640 
17,982,602 
6,735,401 
11,170,079 
12,062,680 
104,486,413 



5,671 



699,567,750 



779,840,958 



1,364,431,255 



278,191,113 



Data relative to employees, earnings, days in operation, and pro- 
portion of business done are presented in the table following: 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, AVERAGE YEARLY EARNINGS, AVERAGE DAYS 
IN OPERATION, AND PROPORTION OF BUSINESS DONE IN 9 PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 
AND IN ALL INDUSTRIES, 1907. 



Industry. 



Average number of employ- 
ees. 



Males. Females. Total, 



Average 

yearly 

earnings. 



Average 

days In 

opera* 

tion. 



Propor- 
tion of 
buslnefli 
done. 



Boots and shoes 

Carpetlngs 

Cotton goods 

Leather 

Machines and machinery.. 
Metals and metallic goods, 

Paper , 

Woolen goods 

W orated goods 

Other Industries 

Total 



55,036 
3,386 
54,102 
9,993 
42,063 
27,592 
8,582 
15,776 
14,179 
136,742 



367,471 



26,622 
2,854 

48,323 

163 

609 

3,445 

4,964 

8,300 

12,497 

64,644 



81, 
0, 

102, 
10, 
42, 
81, 
13, 
24, 
26, 

201, 



S564.30 
457.60 
442.82 
520.32 
613.12 
579.39 
497.22 
463.95 
452.19 
618.83 



290.64 
297.38 
300.62 
298.06 
296.41 
296.68 
289.46 
286.18 
296.04 



60.61 
85.98 
89.87 
69.71 
74.4il 
71.60 
89.06 
72.56 
85.16 



172,611 



539,982 



615.18 



293.64 



70.96 
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The table following shows the number of employees (wage-earners) 
of each sex earning the indicated weekly wages. The number of 
employees given is the number reported in each industry for the week 
in which the lai^est number was employed, and does not, therefore, 
agree with the number shown in the table preceding. 

NUMBER OF MALE AND FEMALE ADULTS AND OF YOUNG PERSONS EMPLOYED IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, BY CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGES, 1907. 



Classified weekly wages. 



Persons 21 yean of 
age and over. 



Males. 



Females. 



Young 

persons 

(under 

21). 



Total. 



Under |3 

13 and under 96 . . 
16 and under 16 . . 
16 and under $7.. 
$7 and under 18 . . 
$8 and tinder 19 . . 
19 and under 110. 
$10 and under 112 
$12 and under $15 
$19 and under $20 
$20 and under $25 
$25 and over 

Total 



1,713 

4,154 

6,504 

12,898 

23,835 

32,076 

45,653 

64,759 

76,313 

74,664 

19,980 

8,517 



2,149 

8,816 

15,122 

23,301 

23,788 

21,512 

18,546 

20,086 

10,507 

3,214 

472 

164 



2,014 

18,061 

18,208 

18,310 

11,849 

7,378 

4,847 

8,881 

1,220 

309 

42 

8 



871,156 



147,6n 



85,567 



5,876 
81,081 
39,934 
54,500 
69,472 
60,961 
69,046 
88,170 
88,040 
78,187 
20,494 

8,684 



604,390 



NEBRASKA. 

TeriOi Biennial Report ofihe Bureau ofLahor and Industrial Statistics 
for the years 1906 and 1906. Burrett Bush^ Deputy Commissioner. 
221 pp. 

The subjects presented in this report are: Summary of the work 
of the bureau, 5 pages; child labor, 24 pages; directory of manufac- 
turers, 147 pages; crop statistics, 41 pages. 

Chilj> Labor. — ^In this section of the report are given arguments 
for the restriction of child labor and the text of recent legislation upon 
the subject in the State. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Eighth and Ninth Biennial Reports ofihe Commissioner of Agriculture 
and Labor for the term ending June SO, 1906. W. C. Gilbreath, 
Commissioner. 117 pp. 

The subjects presented in this report are: Statistics of agriculture, 
60 pages; orchards and fruit, 4 pages; Uve stock, 8 pages; vital sta- 
tistics, 4 pages; farm labor, 4 pages; coal mines, 2 pages; dairy 
industry, 13 pages. 

Fabm Labor. — ^Tables show for each county the number of male 
and female employees reported in 1902, 1903, 1904, and 1906, their 
average monthly wages, and the total amount paid in wages. The 
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lowest average monthly wages reported in any county in 1905 was 
$20.46 for males and $8 for females; the highest average was $40 for 
males and $21.84 for females. 

Coal Mines. — Returns are given from the coal mines of the State 
for each year of the period covered. In 1906, 41 mines reported the 
employment of 209 persons and the production of 237,474 tons of coal. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ammal Report of (he Secretary of Internal Affairs of (he CommonweaUh 
of Pennsylvania, Vol. XXXV, 1907. Part III, Industrial Sta- 
tistics. John L. Rockey, Chief of Bureau. 278 pp. 

In the first of the two parts composing this report brief special 
articles are presented upon the subjects of the unemployed, prices 
and cost of Uving, farm products and wages, the liquor business, the 
cigar industry, the Portland cement industry, the clays of the State, 
and industrial accidents. 

Industbial Accidents. — ^There occurred, during 1907, in anthra- 
cite mining 607 fatal and 1,746 nonfatal accidents, in bituminous 
iTiining 437 fatal and 1,678 nonfatal accidents, in the iron and steel 
industry 176 fatal and 1,179 nonfatal accidents, in the pig iron 
industry 72 fatal and 623 nonfatal accidents, in other industries 130 
fatal and 914 nonfatal accidents, making a total loss of 1,422 lives and 
the injury of 6,140 persons. 

Genebal Statistics of Manufactubes and Mining. — ^The second 
section of the report embraces data gathered from 3,133 establish- 
ments of the State engaged in the manufacturing and the mining 
industries, giving a record of the capital invested, value of products, 
average value of product per employee, days in operation, number of 
working people (men, women, and minors), aggregate wages paid, 
average yearly earnings, average daily wages, etc. Data relative to 
strikes and lockouts are reported for coal mining and for the iron 
and steel, tin plate, and a few minor industries. The information 
gives for the various disputes cause of dispute, number of persons 
involved, days lost, and result. t>ata are further presented for the 
different industries showing the number of establishments making 
returns and giving statistics pertaining to number of employees own- 
ing their homes, average rent paid by those renting, working hours 
per week, nationality of employees, accidents, causes of time lost, and 
trade conditions. 

The 3,133 establishments considered in this investigation had 
invested in plants and working capital a total of $992,560,486, and the 
market value of production for the year aggregated $1,807,276,403. 
The various industries were in operation during the year an average 
of 278 days and employed a total of 790,809 wage-earners (689,868 
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men, 74,691 women, and 26,250 minors), to whom were paid in wages 
the sum of $422,984,854 to the men, $23,258,944 to the women, and 
$5,907,367 to the minors. The average yearly earnings of all wage- 
earners was $571.76 (of the men $642.13, of the women $311.40, and 
of the minors $225.04). The average daily wage of all employees 
was $2.05. For each employee the average value of product for the 
year amoimted to $2,279.73. 

Ibon, Steel, and Tin-Platb Production. — ^The foDowing sum- 
mary statements show the more important items for the year 1907 
relating to the production of pig iron, steel, rolled iron and steel, and 
tin plate: 

no ntoN. 

Capital inveeted $143,859,428 

Groes tons of production 11, 311, 985 

Realized value $206,443,156 

Value of basic material $100, 308, 832 

Average days in operation 326 

Average number of adult male employees... 18, 949 

Aggregate wages paid adult male employees $12, 671, 854 

Average yearly earnings of adult male employees $668.73 

Average daily wages of adult male employees $2. 05 

Cost of labor per ton $L 10 

Tonnage per man per day 1. 8 

STBBL, 

Gross tons of production: 

Bessemer 4,349,431 

Open-hearth, acid process 1,046,584 

Open-hearth, basic process 6, 823, 415 

Crucible and other processes 90, 606 

Total 12,310,036 

BOLLSD IBON AND SIEBL. 

Capital invested $346,361,420 

Gross tons of production: 

Muck and scrap bar 140,399 

Slabs, blooms, billets, tin-plate and sheet bars, etc 2, 807, 100 

Rails 1,323,739 

Iron and steel structural shapes 1, 259, 500 

Cut nails and spikes 29, 279 

Plates a6d sheets (a) 2,464,554 

Other rolled products 4,928,476 

Total 12, 953, 047 

Value of product (not including the black-plate works) $504, 167, 225 

Average number of employees (not including those in black-plate works) 137, 712 
Average number of adult male employees (not including those in black- 
plate works) 135, 998 

o Including 283,815 tons of black plate and other sheets made by the black-plate 
works. 
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Aggregate wages paid all employees 191, 413, 384 

Aggregate wages paid adult male employees $90, 926, 567 

Average days in operation 298 

Average yearly earnings of all employees |663. 80 

Average yearly earnings of adult male employees $668. 59 

Average daily wages of all employees |2. 23 

Average daily wages of adult male employees |2. 25 

Average value per ton $43. 20 

Cost of labor per ton $7. 83 

TIN PLA.TB (BLA.OK-PLATB WOBKS). 

Capitalinvested (16 plants) $8,198,605 

Pounds of production of black plate (tinned, not tinned, and teme) 633, 902, 496 

Value of production of black plate $22,980,589 

Pounds of production of sheets and plates other than black 1, 842, 270 

Value of production of sheets and plates other than black .^ $55, 147 

Average number of employees 7, 365 

Average number of adult male employees 7, 087 

Aggregate wages paid all employees $5, 319, 694 

Aggregate wages paid adult male employees $5, 233, 223 

Average days in operation 197 

Avertige yearly earnings of all employees $722. 29 

Average yearly earnings of adult male employees $752. 54 

Average daily wages of all employees $3. 67 

Average daily wages of adult male employees $3. 82 

TIN PLATE (dIPFINO WORKS). 

Capital invested (4 plants) $1,387,080 

Pounds of production of tin and teme plate 29, 082, 916 

Value of product $1, 520,409 

Average number of employees 238 

Average number of male employees 200 

Aggregate wages paid all employees $123, 876 

Aggregate wages paid male employees $113, 302 

Average days in operation 276 

Average yearly earnings of all employees $520. 49 

Average yearly earnings of male employees $566.51 

Average daily wages of all employees $1. 89 

Average daily wages of male employees $2.05 

Returns from 66 pig-iron companies showed that 629 wage-earners 
owned their homeS; that the average annual rental for those paying 
rent was $79, that the average working hours were 96 per week, and 
that of the 10,844 persons for whom nationality was reported 2,690 
were Americans. Returns from 170 iron and steel companies showed 
that 4,912 wage-earners owned their homes, that the average annual 
rental for those paying rent was $134, and that of the 72,975 employees 
for whom nationality was reported 34,898 were Americans. Returns 
from 11 companies in the tin-plate industry showed that 65 wage- 
earners owned their homes, that the average annual rental for those 
paying rent was $200, that the average hours of work per week were 
55, and that of the 2,802 employees for whom nationaUty was reported 
2,165 were Americans 
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Coal Mining. — ^The following statement presents a summary of the 
operations of the anthracite and of the bituminous coal mines in the 
State during 1907, the coke workers not being included: 

ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS COAL-HINE OPERATIONS. 1907. 



Items. 



Number of mines in operation 

Miners 

Inside workmen 

Outside workmen 

Aggregate wages paid to miners 

Aggregate wages paid to inside workmen. . . 
Aggregate wages paid to outside workmen. 
Average days in operation. 



Ayerage yearly earnings (aU employees). . 

ings(n ' 

UaUen 
Average daUy wages (miners only) . 



Average yearly earnings (miners only). 
Average daily wages (aU employees) . 



Number of tons mined and marketed. . . 

Maiket value of product 

Average tons mined per miner per year. 
Average tons mined per miner per day. . 



Anthracite 
coaL 



294 

41,075 

72,440 

48,226 

129,462,021 

$38,863,929 

$23,729,064 

243 

$574.44 

$717.05 

$2.36 

$2.95 

66,477,649 

$156,154,760 

1,741 

7.16 



Bituminous 
ooaL 



1,311 

118,115 

26,940 

17,859 

$67,974,817 

$18,922,526 

$11,611,504 

268 

$603.72 

(«) 

$2.25 

(») 

149,390,965 

$174,035,863 

1,265 

4.70 



a Miners, pick, $601.91; miners, machine, $540.27. 
h Miners, pick, $2.24; miners, machine, $2.01. 

In addition to the above coal-mining operations there were 53 
plants, employing 1,852 persons, engaged in washing anthracite coal 
from culm banks at the mines. The plants washed 3,485,541 tons of 
coal, which had a market value of $3,201,495. Wages were paid 
aggregating $825,319, or an average yearly earning per employee of 
$445.63. Also there were 34 plants engaged in dredging coal from 
the Susquehanna and Schuylkill rivers, giving an average employment 
of 113 days to 141 men, to whom wages amoimting to $31,375 were 
paid. There were 65,538 tons of coal raised, having a market value 
of $56,929. 

Of the 1,311 bituminous coal mines there were 342 from which coal 
was coked. During the year there were 45,127 coke ovens in service, 
producing 34,625,377 tons of coke, of a value at plant of $50,040,427. 
There were 12,578 coke workers, to whom were paid wages amounting 
to $7,251,731, or an average yearly wage of $586.85. 

Of 85,312 employees of the anthracite mines for whom nationality 
was reported 28,009 were Americans. Returns from 475 bituminous 
coal companies (that do not coke coal) showed that 7,320 wage- 
earners owned their homes, that the average annual rental for those 
paying rent was $67, and that of the 79,660 employees for whom 
nationality was reported 21,987 were Americans and 12,884 were 
Slavonians. Returns from 98 bituminous coal companies (that coke 
coal) showed that 2,419 wage-earners owned their homes, that the 
average annual rental for those paying rent was $52, that the average 
hours of work per week were 54, and that of the employees for whom 
nationality was reported 8,185 were Slavonians and 7,097 were 
Americans. 
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Textile Industries. — Returns made in 1907 by 639 establish- 
ments engaged in the textile industries in Philadelphia showed an 
invested capital of $75,517,539, and for the year a product of the 
market value of $130,503,116. The establishments were in operation 
during the year an average of 289 days, employing 62,293 wage- 
earners (25,976 males, 31,246 females, and 5,071 minors), to whom 
were paid wages amoimting to $26,778,586 ($14,638,340 to the men, 
$11,102,377 to the women, and $1,037,869 to the children). The 
average yearly earnings per employee in the industry were $429.88 — 
the average for the men being $563.53; for the women, $355.32, and 
for the children, $204.66. The average daily wages per employee 
were $1.49 — the average for the men being $1.95; for the women, 
$1.23, and for the children, $0.71. The average value of product per 
employee was $2,094.99. 
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BECEVT FOREIGV STATISTICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
BELGIUM. 

Monoffraphies IndustrieUes (AperQu Sconomigue Technologique et Comr 
merdal). Industries ciramigueSy 1907. xvi, 242 pp. Fahricar 
Hon et Travail du Verre, 1907. xxiv, 263 pp. Industries du Caout- 
chouc et de VAmiante, 1907. 237 pp. Construction des Machines 
et AppareUs ElectriqueSy 1908. 344 pp. Ministdre de Tlndusitrie et 
du TravaU. Office du Travail et Inspection de Tlndustrie. 

These volumes are a part of a series of monographs being prepared 
by the Belgian labor office on conditions existing in selected industries 
or groups of industries, considered from the economic, technical, and 
commercial standpoints. Monographs of this series on cotton, flax, 
hemp, jute, and linen spinning and on the manufacture of paper and 
pasteboard have been mentioned in previous issues of the bulletin. (**) 

Ceramic Industries. — An introductory chapter is devoted to a 
statistical account of the industry, derived partly from the industrial 
census of 1896 and partly from subsequent investigation. It shows 
the number of establishments classified by date of foimdation; 
geographical location, and motive force employed > and the number 
of employees, their sex, ages, hours of labor, and mode of remunera- 
tion. The first chapter deals with ceramic products in general, their ' 
classification, and the materials employed in their composition. The 
second chapter describes the raw materials of Belgian origin and their 
extraction and exploitation. Subsequent chapters are devoted to 
the manufacture of bricks and tiles, fire-clay products, matt-surfaced 
and enameled stoneware, common vases, pots, pipes, and articles of 
fancy terra-KJotta, faience or crockery, porcelain, and bricks made of 
schist. Included in each chapter is a description of the materials 
used and of the hand and mechanical processes employed in the manu- 
facture of the finished product, the quantity, value, and destination 
of output, and statistics of imports. 

Manufacture op Glass. — An introductory chapter is devoted to a 
statistical account of the industry similar to that given in the volume 
on ceramic industries. The first chapter in the main body of the 
work describes in a general way the composition and properties of 
glass, and classifies the industry according to the nature of the prod- 
ucts. The second chapter is devoted to the raw materials employed 

aBuUetin No. 65, pp. 323, 324; Bulletin No. 72, p. 597. 
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in the industry, and the third chapter describes the processes and 
appliances used in the fusion or melting of the raw materials. Suc- 
ceeding chapters contain a description of the methods used in the 
working of the molten material into the various shapes, and also a 
description of the various products, their application, and their com- 
mercial classification. The sixth chapter is devoted to the economic 
condition of the industry, presenting, in tabular form, statistics of 
the various establishments, their personnel, power, and machinery 
employed, consumption of raw materials, quantity and value of 
products, and ibiports and exports. 

India-Rubber and Asbestos Industries. — ^The first part is 
devote^d to the india-rubber industry. Chapter one classifies the 
plants from which crude rubber is obtained, and describes the extrac- 
tion of the latex, its coagulation, and its preparation for market, as 
well as the appliances used in such work. Information is also given 
concerning the production, commerce, commercial grades, and prices 
of the crude product. Chapter two describes the various materials 
employed in the manufacture of india rubber and of articles in which 
india rubber is combined with other materials. Chapter three is 
devoted to the technical processes used in manufacturing the finished 
product, and chapter four classifies and describes the various articles 
wholly or partially composed of india rubber. Chapter five contains 
a report on the economic position of the industry, a history of the 
industry, and statistical facts concerning the number of establish- 
ments engaged, the total production, and imports and exports of the 
manufactured product. 

The second part relates to the asbestos industry. It gives informa- 
tion on the composition, properties, and commercial value of crude 
asbestos, the manufacturing processes employed, the varieties, prices, 
and uses of the manufactured product, and the economic situation 
of the industry. 

Construction of Machinery and Electrical Apparatus. — ^This 
monograph consists of five chapters: The first chapter classifies and 
defines the various forms of electrical appliances, while the second 
chapter describes the materials entering into the composition of 
these appUances. Chapter three gives a descriptive summary of the 
electrical industries; and chapter four describes the manufactured 
products, including dynamos, motors, locomotives, rheostats, trans- 
formers, accumulators, commutators, cables, telephone and telegraph 
apparatus, lamps, and electrical measuring instruments, as well as 
articles of a miscellaneous nature. The fifth chapter presents 
statistics relating to the economic situation of the industry, giving 
the number of establishments, employees, and motive power employed 
in each branch of the industry; figures are also given which show 
imports and exports of the manufactured products. 
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Each of the monographs is profusely illustrated and contains a 
directory of the establishments engaged in the production of the 
articles considered. 

FRANCE. 

Enguite 8ur le Travail d Domicile dans VIndustrie de la Lingerie. 
Tome I. Paris. Ministdre du Travail et de la Prfivoyance Sociale^ 
Office du Travail. 1907. xiv, 768 pp. 

This volume gives in detailed form the results of an inquiry into 
the material and social conditions surrounding home work in the 
making of imdergarments and household linen in the city of Paris. 

The work is divided into five parts. An introductory chapter 
is devoted to an outline of the scope and plan of the inquiry, includ- 
ing, as well, specimens of the schedules of questions used in the 
conduct of the investigation. 

The first part presents the individual reports of manufacturers 
and merchants engaged in the industry. They include, in a general 
way, statements of the conditions under which work is given out by 
each establishment, including the method and the rate of payment 
for the work. 

The second part presents the individual reports of the working 
people, principaUy women, who contract to accept work from the 
larger establishments and who execute it themselves, aided, in some 
cases, by their families or by a few employees, the work being done 
in the home of the contractor. Figures showing the number of 
employees, hours of labor, and rate of compensation are presented 
where such facts could be obtained. 

The detailed* results of the inquiry, in tabular form, are presented 
in the third part, which forms the main body of the work. The 
product is divided into four groups, as follows: (1) Women's and 
children's imdergarments, shirtwaists, blouses, and infants' apparel; 
(2) men's imdergarments; (3) household linen; and (4) imder- 
garments and linen of a miscellaneous nature made for charitable 
societies and institutions, for railroads, and for the army and the 
navy. The tables show, for each household, the number, ages, con- 
jugal condition, and length of service of the persons employed; variety 
of goods made, price paid, source from which work is obtained, time 
of delivery of work, and time of payment; hours of labor, daily earn- 
ings, and annual income, and location, rent, and sanitary conditions. 
Statistics are given for a total of 510 households. 

In the fourth part of the volume are presented individual mono- 
graphs of the working people, with some family budgets which show 
the receipts and expenditures of each household. 
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The fifth part consists of an analysis and r^sumS of the results 
of the investigation. The report shows that 52 per cent of the 
working people embraced in the investigation entered the trade 
before the age of 26 years, and that 17 per cent were at the time of 
the inquiry 60 years of age or over. Half of the total number were 
married, a third were widowed or divorced, and the remainder were 
single. Two-fifths of the married women had, at the time of the 
inquiry, no children in their charge, and the proportion of childless 
widows and divorcees is a little less, about 37 per cent. Only 44 
out of the total of 510 households worked for more than one estab- 
lishment, and in most cases work was delivered every day of the week 
except Sunday. Payment was usually made once a week, at the 
time of the delivery of the work. In the busy season, the hours of 
labor for 43 per cent of the workers were fewer than 10 per day; for 43 
per cent the hom^ of labor were from 10 to 12 per day, and for 13 per 
cent they were more than 12 per day. Out of a total of 217 working 
people whose earnings could be established half earned less than 16 
centimes ($0.03) per hour and 85 per' cent less than 26 centimes 
($0.05) per hour. 0£.366 working people reporting annual earnings, 
60 per cent earned less than 400 francs ($77.20) per year, nearly 25 
per cent earned from 400 to 600 francs ($77.20 to $115.80) per year, 
and the remainder more than 600 francs ($115.80). The annual 
income (including wages earned from other sources and rehef given 
by charity) was, for 57 per cent of the immarried working people, 
from 301 to 600 francs ($58.09 to $115.80); the annual income (includ- 
ing the earnings of the husband) of the same proportion of the mar- 
ried people was from 1,500 to 2,500 francs ($289.50 to $482.50) per 
annum. Of a little less than 500 habitations visited, 135 were of 
one room only. Of this number, 61 were less than 30 cubic meters 
(1,059 cubic feet) in size, and 24 were occupied by three or more 
persons. Rents usually varied from 151 to 300 francs ($29.14 to 
$57.90) per year. In 68 per cent of the habitations the sanitary 
conditions were foimd satisfactory; the remainder were characterized 
as bad. 
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[Except in caaee of special interest, the decisions here presented are restricted to 
those rendered by the federal courts and the higher courts of the States and Terri- 
tories. Only material portions of such decisions are reproduced, introductory and 
explanatory matter being given in the words of the editor. Decisions under statute 
law are indexed under the proper headings in the cumulative index, page 471 et seq .] 

DECISIONS UNDER STATUTE LAW. 

AssiaNMENT OP Wages — Futube Eabxinos — Constitutionalitt 
OP Statute — Mutual Loan Co, v. MarteU, Supreme Judicial Court of 
MaaaachuaettSy 86 NortJieastem Reporter, page 916. — The company 
named sued to recover on two promissory notes given by two different 
persons (one of whom was married), secured by an assignment of 
future earnings in the employment of the defendant, Martell. Mar- 
teU relied on sections 7 and 8 of chapter 605, Acts of 1908 (given in 
full on page 466), as his defense, since he had not accepted either 
assignment, as provided for by section 7, nor had the wife of the mar- 
ried employee concerned consented in writing to the assignment of her 
husband's earnings, as provided by section 8. The loan company 
contended that these sections are imconstitutional, and on judgment 
being given against it in the superior court of Suffolk Coimty it 
appealed to the supreme court. The law was upheld by this court, 
as appears from the following quotations from its opinion, which was 
delivered by Judge Knowlton: 

These sections interfere with the rights of the assignor and assignee 
to contract with each other, which right of contract, in generw, is 
secured to all our citizens imder the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, as well as under the constitution 
of Massachusetts. Such an interference by law" with one's right to 
manage his property and to make contracts in relation to it and to 
pursue anj proper vocation is in violation of the constitution, unless 
it can be justified upon an independent ground. The defendant con- 
tends that there is such justification, in the present case, in the enact- 
ment of this statute by the legislature in the exercise of the police 
power. 

The State may legislate for the public health, the public safety, the 
public morals and the public welfare, in the exercise of this power. 
But, in balancing this right of the State against the constitutional 
right of the individual to personal liberty, it is often difficult to draw 
the line between permissiDle and impermissible legislation. 

In the^ present case we have to inquire how far the welfare of the 
community requires an interference oy way of regulation with the 
right of workmen to dispose of their wages to be earned in the future. 

405 
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The requirement that they [the assignments] be recorded is certainly 
reasonable. It tends to lessen the opportunity of wage-earners to tie 
dishonest in procuring credit on the faith of their expected possession 
of eamingS; as they might be if imrecorded assignments were out- 
standing. The requirement that the order or assignment be accepted 
in writing by the employer tends to diminish the risk of his refusal to 
pay, involving litigation the result of which mi^ht be loss of employ- 
ment by the wage-earner and injury to the business of the employer. 
Then, too, this requirement might operate as a check upon the rapao- 
itv of xmscrupulous money lenders who are inclined to take advantage 
of the needs of employees. If the legislature saw an advantage to 
the community from this provision, we can not say that they were 
acting beyond their constitutional authority in enacting the law. 

Nor can we say that they might not find grounds for a distinction 
between assignments to secure loans of monev and assignments as 
security for necessaries or other property furnished or to be furnished. 
The occasions for making assignments as security for necessaries may 
be far more pressing than for making them to obtain, money, and the 
risk of wastmg that which is obtained may be much less in one case 
than in the other. The statute is not unconstitutional because it 
deals only with security for loans and does not include security for 
other debts. 

Section 8 presents a similar but more difficult Question. A married 
man is bound by law to support his wife. If ne is a wage-earner, 
although she has no legal title to his wages, she has an interest in the 
right use of them. If there are such risks of his making an improper 
disposition of them by assigning them to secure the payment of money 
that he borrows for unnecessary purposes as to justify the legislature 
n limiting and reflating his exercise of this right, might they not 
rebate it by reqmring the consent of his wife as a prerequisite to the 
validity of his assignment? A strong argument can be made in 
favor of the plaintin's contention on tnis point. But on the whole 
we are of opinion that the legislature might look chiefly to the ordi- 
nary relations between husband and wife under the law, and adopt 
this form of relation as salutary in its application to most members 
of the class with which they were dealing. ^ The principles that are 
applicable to section 7 require us to hold section^ to be constitutional. 



CoNSPiBACT — Common Law — Effect of Statutes — Elebcents 
OF Offense — Interfebenoe wtth Employment — Fines of Employ- 
ers — Extortion — Recovery — State v. DdUon, St Louis (Missouri) 
Court of Appeals, II4 Southwestern Reporter, page 1132. — Charles J. 
Dalton and Franklin C. Fay were indicted for conspiring to unlaw- 
fully extort from William Burke, a contracting plumber, the sum of 
$200 by inducing the employees of said Burke to cease work and to 
refrain from working for him imtil such sum should be paid. 

The indictment was quashed in the St. Louis court of criminal cor- 
rection and the defendants dismissed, whereupon the State appealed 
and secured a reversal of the judgment of the court below, on groimds 
that appear in the portion of the opinion quoted below. 
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The State has a statute on the subject of conspiracy; and the trial 
court had proceeded on the ground that it entirely superseded the 
common law on the subject, so that no case could be brought except 
as it fell within its provisions. Since this statute did not cover the 
offenses named in the indictment, it was held that no crime had been 
committed. This view the appellate court rejected, holding that the 
statute did not repeal the common law, and that action would still 
lie imder the latter. Having disposed of this point, the court took up 
the definition of the term ''conspiracy," as construed by the courts and 
by the grand jury in the indictment imder consideration. 

Judge Nortoni, who delivered the opinion, said: 

It is indeed difficult to formulate an accurate definition of con- 
spiracy at common law which will incorporate all of the acts punish- 
aole imder this description, without including as well acts which may 
not be punishable. Therefore, in Com. v. Himt. 4 Mete. (Mass.) Ill, 
123, 38 Am. Dec. 346. Chief Justice Shaw said: ''Without attempting 
to review and reconcile all the cases, we are of opinion that as a genertu 
description, though perhaps not a precise ana accurate definition, a 
conspu'acy must be a combination of two or more persons, by some 
concerted action, to accomplish some criminal or unlawful purpose, 
or to accomplish some purpose, not in itself criminal or imlawful, by 
criminal or imlawful means." The gist of the offense at common law 
is a corrupt combination which involved an infringment of the law 
either in accomplishing the end contemplated or the means to be 
emplov^d in attaining tne end to which the confederation is directed. 
Therefore the offense was complete and punishable even though no act 
was done in furtherance of tne conspiracy. From these considera- 
tions it appears, of course, that a conspiracy was a substantive offense 
at common law, though nothing be done in execution of it. 

Aside from the present statutory provisions requiring the com- 
mission of an overt act in certain cases, acts in execution of a con- 
spiracy are alleged in the indictment and received in evidence as 
tending to elucidate the intention of the parties or in aggravation 
of the unlawful combination only. (Com. v. Hunt, 4 Mete. (Mass.) 
Ill, 125, 38 Am. Dec. 346; Com. v. Judd, 2 Mass. 337, 3 Am. Dec. 
54: State v. Buchanan, 5 Har. & J. (Md.) 317, 9 Am. Dec. 534; 
2 Bishop, New Crim. Law (8th ed.) sec. 203.) 

From what has been said, it will appear the offense of conspiracy 
may arise from a corrupt confederation with an unlawful purpose 
in either one of two ways: The offense may be complete under the 
old law, first, if the confederation be to do by concert of action, 
either direct or remote, a criminal or unlawful act by any means, 
whether unlawful or not; or, second, to do an act, not m itself crimi- 
nal or unlawful, by criminal or unlawful means. It will be observed 
that the statement of the doctrine includes either a criminal or un- 
lawful end or the employment of criminal or unlawful means. On 
this statement there arises for consideration, in a more or less remote 
degree, the question as to what character of unlawful purpose or 
what character of unlawful means contemplated by the conspirators 
will be sufficient to infuse into the confederation the elements of 
criminal conspiracy. 
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There can be no doubt whatever on the question of conspiracy 
when the parties combine to violate the criminal law. Of course, 
in every case where the confederation is for the purpose of doing, 
by direct or remote concert, an act which would amount to a criminal 
offense if done by one of tne parties, notwithstanding the confedera-. 
tion, the offense is complete. (State v. Buchanan, 5 Har. & J. (Md.) 
317, 9 Ain. Dec. 534; 6 Amer. & Eng, Ency. Law (2d ed.) 848, 853.) 
And it is said by Mr. Bishop (2 Bishop, New Crim. Law [8th ed.J sec. 
178) that the term "unlawrul." in this connection, ''signifies neither 
'indictable' nor 'criminal,' tnough it includes both, but it means 
'contrary to law,' which may be the law of the criminal courts or of 
the civil." 

While from an examination of the authorities it may be asserted 
as true that the precise limits of the rule with respect to the terms, 
"unlawful purpose" or "unlawful means," in cases where neither 
the purpose to be achieved nor the means to be emploved, are actu- 
ally criminal, has never been clearly defined, the authorities assert 
and sustain a doctrine conmiensurate at least with the exigencies of 
the case now under consideration. The doctrine referred to arises 
from the additional power or enhanced ability to accomplish a result 
which is in many cases present in the combination of several to the 
same end. In some degree, the principle pervades the entire law of 
conspiracy. It may be stated as a general proposition that, where 
an additional power or enhanced abuity to accomplish an injurious 
purpose arises Djr virtue of the confederation and concert of action, 
an element of criminal conspiracy is thereby introduced which will 
render sufficiently criminal either the means or the purpose, other- 
wise merely unlawful, to sustain a conviction, although the means 
or the end were not such as are indictable if performed by a single 
individual. (Com. v. Waterman, 122 Mass. 57; Com. v. Judd, 2 Mass. 
329, 337, 3 Am. Dec. 54; State v. Bumham, 15 N. H. 396; 2 Bishop, 
New Crim. Law (8th ed.) sees. 180, 195; 3 Chittv, Crim. Law, 1139; 
6 Amer. & Eng. Ency. I jaw (2d ed.) 851 ; Twitchell v. Commonwealth, 
9 Pa. 211, andremarks. 212.) 

There can be no doubt that the facts alleged in either count of the 
indictment present a case falling within the influence of the principle 
last stated. The indictment in the first count charges in substance 
that the defendant conspired to, and, in execution of the conspiracy, 
induced, certain mechanics to quit the emplov of William Burke, 
and would not permit them to enter again m his employ, although 
he was in sore need of their services, until Burke had nrat paid to 
the defendants $200 to withdraw their influence in that behalf, and 
that their purpose was to thus unlawfully exact $200 from Burke, 
which he paid. The second count charges in substance that the 
mechanics mentioned voluntarily quit the employ of Burke, and that 
defendants corruptly conspired to and did so influence them as to 
prevent their return to his employ, although he was in great need of 
their services, unless Burke paid the defendants $200 to withdraw 
their influence, and that then* purpose was to thus unlawfully exact 
$200 from Burke; which payment he made, etc. From all that 
appears in the indictment, the means employed by the defendants 
were entirely lawful. It is certainly true that if the parties are not 
under contract (nothing appearing to the contrary, the presumption 
is they were not) their associates and friends may counsel and advise 
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them either to quit or continue a particular service, or havii^ quit 
the service, as in the second count mentioned, not to return thereto 
except upon reasonable and proper conditions. (Thomas v. C. N. O. 
& T. Ry. Co. (In re Phelan [C. C.]) 62 Fed. 803, 817, 818; Wabash 
Ry. Co. V. Hannahan (C. C.) 121 Fed. 563 [Bulletin No. 49, p. 1374].) 
It is otherwise, however, with respect to the alleged purpose sought 
to be effectuated in either coimt of the indictment. It is the poucy 
of our enlightened system of jurisprudence to insure and protect the 
freedom or contract in its largest measure, subject only to certain 
restraints imposed by a wise public policy of a still higher and more 
holy nature. To leave men ftee to choose their own occupation and 
contract with whomsoever they will in their particular field of indus- 
try, without restraint or interference from others, tends not only to 
elevate their condition by fostering a spirit of independence and 
ambition, but secures as well to skill and industry a proper recom- 
pense in recurring advantages, too numerous to mention. The common 
law has never tolerated a species of interference by third persons for 
a purpose such as that disclosed in the allegations of the mdictment. 
Although one may lawfully induce another to quit a particular 
service, or not return to the employ of a particular person, there can 
be no doubt, even when no contract of employment is breached 
thereby, that it is unlawful for third parties, as charged in the first 
count, to interfere and induce employees to quit their employer, and 
not to return to his services, for tne purpose of exacting and extort- 
ing from him a sum of money against his consent. And it is e(][ually 
clear where men are unemployed, as were the mechanics mentioned 
in the second count to have quit the service, that it is unlawful for a 
third person to interfere with the freedom of contract and, by per- 
suasion or other means, for the sole purpose of exacting or extorting 
a sum of money from the employer against his consent, prevent the 
consummation of a new contract of employment. When one, upon 
whom there rests no legal obligation to do so, is thus coerced, by 
threat, reasonable apprehension, or fear of suffering injury to his 
business, to contribute his means to another who has no moral or 
legal right to insist upon such payment, the most elementary princi- 
ples of natural justice, inherent in the common law, denounce tne act 
as unlawful and afford a remedy certain and sure. (Carew v. Ruther- 
ford, 106 Mass. 1, 13, 14, 8 Am. Rep. 287; March v. Bricklayers', 
etc.. Union, 79 Conn. 7, 63 Atl. 291 [Bulletin No. 67, p. 887].) Al- 
though the act of procuring money from another under the circum- 
stances stated may not be a crimmal offense either at common law 
or under the statute, it is palpably unlawful, and an action in tort 
will lie in favor of the injured party for its recovery, as is affirmed in 
the authorities supra. This being true, the purpose of the conspiracy 
is obviously unlawful in the sense essential to infuse an element of 
criminal liabihty therein, as contemplated by the entire doctrine of 
our law in respect of conspiracy and conspirators. A single indi- 
vidual, acting alone to the same end, would indeed be less bold and 
more likely to recede from a sense of insecurity in his venture. And 
then, too, the ability of one person to coerce the subject of his design 
would be less potent. The additional power and enhanced ability 
arising from a confederation of two persons to overawe and coerce 
an ordinary man to part with his means against his will, under the 
circumstances alleged in the indictment, is obvious. Therefore we 
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conclude that, although the purpose sought to be effectuated and 
to which the conspiracy was directed may not, in and of itself, amount 
to an offense agamst tne criminal laws if committed by a single indi- 
vidual, it is an unlawful purpose possessed of an element essential 
to a criminal conspiracy m such cases — this for the reason of the 
additional power and enhanced ability to accomplish the contem- 
plated miscnief, which accrued in virtue of the federation. 

The indictment alleges in each count that the purpose of the con- 
spiracy was actually accomplished, and sets out sufficient facts from 
which an overt act, essential in the law as modified by our statute, 
appears. This being true, it charges an offense at common law as 
modified by our statute touching tne commission of some overt act 
in case of conspiracies other than those to commit a felony upon 
the person of another, or to commit arson or burglary. 



Employers' Lllbility — Railroad Companies — ^Acceptance op 
Relief BENEPrrs — ^Waiver — Effect of Statute — Goldenstein v. 
BaMmore and Ohio Railroad Company, Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, 37 Washington Law Reporter , page 2. — F. E. Goldenstein 
sued the railroad company to recover damages for injuries received 
by him while in its employment within the District of Columbia. 
The company offered as defense that Goldenstein was a member of 
its relief department and had received benefits therefrom on account 
of his injuries and was therefore precluded from claiming other dam- 
ages. The plaintiff relied on section 3 of the federal employers' lia- 
bility act of 1906, which provides that "no contract of employment, 
insurance, relief benefit, or indemnity for injury or death entered 
into by or on behalf of any employee, nor the acceptance of any such 
insurance, relief benefit, or indenmity by the person entitled thereto, 
shall constitute any bar or defense to any action brought to recover 
damages for personal injuries to or death of such employee: Pro- 
vided, however, That upon the trial of such action against any com- 
mon carrier the defendant may set off therein any sum it has con- 
tributed toward any such insurance, relief benefit, or indemnity that 
may have been paid to the injured employee, or, in case of his death, 
to his personal representative." 

This law was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court in 
certain interstate cases (207 U. S. 463; Bulletin No. 74, p. 216), but 
was held by the court of appeals of the District of Columbia to be 
valid law in said District. (Hyde v. R. Co., 36 Wash. Law Rep. 374, 
Bulletin No. 78, p. 582.) The particular point in question had not 
been previously discussed, but its constitutionality was upheld in 
the present case, as appears from the following portions of the opin- 
ion of the court, which was delivered by Judge Stafford : 

The demurrer to this plea raises the question whether Congress 
could, constitutionally and without interfering with due freedom of 
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contract, enact that men should not be bound by their contracts of 
this character. To answer yes is to say that an employee who, as 
such, has suflFered an injury through the fault of his employer, and 
who thereafter accepts a consideration in settlement and discharge 
of his damage, is not bound by said acceptance nor by his deed 
expressly releasing and dischargmg his claim, provided such accept- 
ance ana release were under and in pursuance of a contract entered 
into by him before the injuries were suflFered which entitled him to 
receive that consideration. The act does not attempt to touch con- 
tracts of settlement made for the first time after tne injuries were 
received and not under any prior arrangement of this character, but 
only those contracts under wnich the employee was acting during the 
course of his employment. His prior agreement to accept such oen- 
efits. if he accepts them at all, m full of his claim for damages, is 
impliedly declared to be unjust, oppressive, and against public policy, 
and the Denefits actually received oy him in pursuance of this agree- 
ment are referred back to such unlawful contract and are declared to 
be payment pro tanto only. The theory of the statute seems to be 
that during the period when the relation of employer and employee 
exists or is in contemplation, the parties do not stand on a level, but 
that the employee or person applying for employment is subject to 
the undue influence of the employer, as the borrower is supposed to 
be under the like power of the lender in the matter of interest. To 
continue the analogy, the employee, on entering into the contract to 
accept benefits in mil if he accepts them at all, is in the position of 
the borrower when agreeing to pay usury, while the employee when 
accepting the benefits after injury is in the position of tne borrower 
when actually paying the usury. As the borrower may still recover 
back the usurious payment, so may the employee repudiate his release 
of his real damages. If it be said that the injured employee is at 
liberty to accept or reject the benefits as he may choose, so, it may 
be replied, is the borrower at liberty to pay or refuse to pay the 
usurious rate. In the case of interest on money the legislature has 
said that the liberty is only theoretical, not real; in the case of the 
employees of common earners Congress has said the same. 

Was Congress justified in treating this class of men — employees of 
common carriers — as a class needing peculiar protection? That is — 
is it not?— a Question for legislative judgment, rather than forensic. 
As the courts nave sustained the usury laws and others of like char- 
acter, why should they not sustain this? They should, certainly, 
unless it is too plain for argument or doubt that there is no rational 

f round for classifying such employees in this way, no reasonable 
asis in point of fact for saying that they are subject to be taken 
advantage of unconscionably by the other party to the contract. 
How can the courts possibly take such a position as that? How can 
we shut our eyes to the facts that the men who make up the lai^est 
part of the railroad's working force are poor men, taking their hves 
m their hands every day, and supporting their wives and children 
by the day's earnings and that in many instances the loss of the job 
is the loss of comfort, of health,- perhaps of life itself to the laborer 
or those who depend upon him? Had not Congress a right to say — 
to let railroads exact from their employees a binding agreement tnat 
they shall be required to pay for the loss of an arm only so much, 
for the loss of an eye so much and no more, for the loss of a life not 
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exceeding so much — ^in each instance a less sum perhaps than would 
be recoverable in any impartial court — is against public policy and 
a rule which will tend to make railroads careless of life and limb? 
Might they Aot fairly say that public policy requires that the burden 
of this great annual sacrifice of health and strength and happiness 
and life should fall where it ought to fall as between the laborer and 
the employer — i. e. where it turns out on full and fair inquiry that 
it ought to fall — ^rather than that a poor and overworked class should 
be permitted to barter away its rignts in advance as the mere price 
of an opportunity to work? These are considerations that address 
themselves to legislatures and when they are found weighty and con- 
trolling by that branch of the government it is of doubtful propriety 
for the judicial branch to seek to overturn its work. 

The supreme court of Indiana, in the case of International Text 
Book Co. V. Weissinger, 160 Ind. 349, 65 N. E. 621, 98 Am. St. Rep. 
334, had occasion to pass upon the constitutionality of a state stat- 
ute prohibiting assignments of future wages to become due to em- 
ployees, and sustamed the constitutionality of the act. After 
referring to many acts of legislation in that State showing a tender 
regard iot the rights of wage-earners the court turns to the reasons 
underlying such legislation, caUing attention to the large number of 
wage-earners employed in manufacturing and mining industries and 
the heavy sum paid annually to this class. They then take notice of 
the fact that a lai^e proportion of the persons affected by such 
statutes are dependent upon their daily or weekly wages for the 
maintenance of themselves and families; that delay of payment may 
result in the deprivation of the necessaries of life, suffering, inability 
to meet obligations and in many cases may make wage-earners a 
charge upon the public. They go on to say: ''The situation of these 
persons renders them peculiarly liable to imposition and injustice. 
* * * Where future wages may be assigned, the temptation to 
anticipate their payment and to sacrifice them for an inadequate 
consideration is often very great. * * * It is clear that the 
object of the act was the protection of wage-earners from oppression, 
extortion or fraud on the part of others and from the consequences 
of their own wealmess, folly or improvidence. We can not say that 
no just ground existed for such legislative interference for so com- 
mendable a purpose." The analogy is then pointed out between 
the disabiUty imposed by that act and the disability which renders 
married women incompetent to bind themselves or their property by 
contracts of suretyship; the disabiUty of the debtor before judgment 
to waive the benefit of exemption laws and laws providing for a stay 
of execution or regulating the rights of parties under mortgages on 
household goods. 

Contracts of indemnity, insurance and of relief benefits such as 
those legislated against m the act now under consideration are an 
attempt on the part of employers to restrict their common law 
Uability by requiring their employees to accept and receive for injuries 
a sum less than that to which they would otherwise be entitled. It 
is as if an employer should say to an employee, " I will not accept you 
in my service unless you will a^ee beforehand that if you are injured, 
instead of being compensated in full you shall receive therefor only 
some small amount now inserted in the contract." The supposition 
is that the employee assents to the contract imder the stress of his 
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situation by reason of his necessity to secure employment. Is it not 
legitimate tor the legislature to say that such contracts are against 
public policjr? When the State or Missouri enacted a statute pro- 
viding that in all suits brought upon policies of fire insurance the 
company should not be permitted to deny that the property insured 
was worth the full amount of the insurance at the time of issuing the 
policy, although the policy itself provided that the company should 
not l>e liable beyond tne actual value of the property at the time of its 
loss, the Supreme Court of the United States neld the statute to be 
constitutional, notwithstanding the limitation placed thereby upon 
the right of contract. (Orient Insurance Co. v. Baggs, 172 U. S. 657.) 
In another case the same court declared that the right to contract 
is not absolute in respect to every matter, but may be subjected to 
the restraints demanaed by the safety and welfare of the State and 
its inhabitants, and that the right to impose these restraints was not 
confined to the right of the legislature to amend the charters of cor- 
porations. (Knoxville Iron Co. v. Harbison, 183 U. S. at page 224.) 
In the case last cited the court had before it an act of the Tennessee 
l^islature requiring that store orders and all like evidences of indebt- 
e<uiess issued oy employers in payment of wages should be redeemed 
in cash by such employers at tne option of the holders and held that 
the statute was not an unconstitutional impairment of the freedom 
of contract. In Holden v. Hardy, 169 U. S. 166, the same court 
upheld an act of the State of Utah limiting to eight hours per day 
the employment of workingmen in mines undei^oimd. 

The defense attempted to be pleaded in the second plea in this 
case WQuld be a good defense except for the statute, according to the 
decisions in various States. (People v. Powers (Ohio), 35 L. R. A. 
607; Donald v. Raiboad Co. (Iowa), 33 L. R. A. 492; Raiboad Co. 
V. Curtis, 51 Neb. 442, 66 Am. St. Rep. 456; Ringle v. Railroad Co., 
164 Pa. St. 529, 44 Am. St. Rep. 628; Owens v. Kaiboad Co. (U. S. 
Cir. Ct., Sou. Edst., Ohio), 1 L. R. A. 75.) That is the exact point 
decided for this jurisdiction in Brown against this same defendant. 
(6 App, D. C, 237, 23 Wash. Law Rep. 337.) In that case the 
court took note of the distinction between those cases in which there 
was only a precontract to accept benefits and release the railroad 
company and those in which there was an actual acceptance of the 
benefits and a release in consideration thereof subsequent to the 
injury. In the former cases it was said that there might not be a 
discharge of the defendants, although that question was not decided, 
but in the latter cases it was held that the dischai^e was effective. 
While no doubt is intended to be cast upon this decision it is pertinent 
to observe that there are other cases in other jurisdictions which 
hold that even without the statute the defense here set up in the 
second plea is insufficient as based upon a contract against public 
poUcy; for the reasons which have induced some courts to so hold 
without a statute may well be considered as affording a sufficient 
basis for a statute when the legislature has chosen to enact one. 

In the case of Chicago, etc., Railroad Co. v. Miller, 76 Fed. Rep. 
439, the defendant put its reliance upon just such a contract with 
its emplojees as that which has been pleaded in this case, and it was 
there decided that the plaintiff's right of action against the company 
was not barred by the acceptance of such benefits. The same ques- 
tion was afterwards argued before the court of appeals in the same 
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case and the decision affirmed, Caldwell, Judge^ saying: **Such con- 
tracts so far as they attempt to release the railroad company from 
liability for injuries inflicted on its employees through its negligence 
are without sufficient consideration against public policy and void, 
and must ultimately be so declared by all courts." (22 C. C. A. 264; 
see also 9 Cvc. 544.) 

On the other hand two cases reported in 71 Fed. Rep., one at page 
139 and the other at page 931, nold such a^eements to be valid, 
and the latter treats tne statute of Ohio, wmch expressly declared 
such agreements illegal, to be unconstitutional. Such decisions are 
apparently open to the pointed criticism of legal writers, such as 
that to be found in 31 Am. Law Rev. 460. To quote tnerefrom: 
" Where a man ships goods over a railroad and accepts from the rail- 
road company a bill of lading in which the company endeavors to 
exonerate itself from the consequences of its own n^Usence, the 
clause by which the company attempts to exonerate its^ is void; 
but where a railroad company assumes the bailment of human lives 
and is negUgent in taking proper care of them — and no matter how 

gross its negligence mav be — ^it may contract that if it provides a 
ospital, kept up chiefly by the very men whose lives are in its 
charge, it may kill and maim them with impunity.*' The state- 
ment may sound sardonic, but it is feared there is too much justice 
in it. One is reminded of an occasion when by a still higher authority 
than any of those here cited the question was asked, '^ Wiiat man shall 
there be among you, that shall have one sheep, and if it fall into a pit 
on the Sabbath day, will he not lay hold of it and lift it out? How 
much then is a man better than a sheep V' (The Gospel according 
to St. Matthew, chapter 12, verses 11 and 12.) A court which pays 
greater heed to the safety of the live freight of the cattle train than 
to the human beings who managed the train would seem to deserve a 
similar rebuke. In Kilpatrick v. Grand Trunk R. R. Co., 74 Vt. 288, 
63 L. R. A. 551, 93 Am. St. Rep. 887, the supreme court of Vermont 
had under consideration a statute prohibiting the use of side ladders 
on freight cars, and making a company using such ladders subject 
to a penalty and also liable for injuries occasioned therebj. After 
the fullest consideration it was there held that the doctnrie of as- 
sumption of risk, viewed as a contract, could not be^ invoked by a 
railroad company against its employee who sued it for injuries 
resulting from the use of such ladder, oecause such a contract would 
be against pubUc poUcy, and that tne enactment of such a statute 
was a vaUd exercise of the police power for the protection of the poor 
and helpless, although it prevented the employee from assuming the 
risk by contract. It would not be becommg for the writer of the 
present opinion to quote from the lan^age of the opinion in that 
case, but ne wishes to reiterate his behef in the soundness of the views 
there expressed. See also the note to Houston, &c., R. R. Co. v. 
De Walt, 97 Am. St. Rep. at pages 890-893, where this case and others 
are discussed. The Vermont case just referred to is in line with the 
decision in the well-known case of Narramore v. Cleveland, &c., R. 
R. Co., 96 Fed. Rep. 298, 37 C. C. A. 499, where the opinion was 
delivered bv Circuit Judge Taft. 

If it is objected that the present act is unconstitutional as being 
limited to a particular class of employees instead of appljring to aU 
classes, it would seem to be a sufficient answer that so far as the courts 
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are aware, it is only emploj^ees of common carriers who are liable to 
be made the victims of unjust contracts of this peculiar character. 
The court has no reason to suppose that Congress would not just as 
readily extend the act to other employees if there were any 'such abuse 
to be corrected in respect to them. It is peculiarly the province of 
the l^islature to ascertain the bases of facts upon which legislation 
is required. 

For the foregoing reasons it is considered that the second plea is 
bad, as it relies upon^ matters which the act of Congress expressly 
and constitutionally declares shall not constitute a bar. 



Employers' Liabilitt — ** Railroad Hazards" — Construction 
OP Statute — American Car and Foundry Co. v. Inzer, Appellate Court 
of Indiana, 86 Northeastern Reporter, page 444- — ^This was an action 
by Mary Inzer as administratrix to recover damages for the death of 
John A. Inzer, alleged to have been caused by the company's negli- 
gence. The company builds cars, and Inzer was a tinner employed 
in roofing a car when the car on which he was working was moved in a 
train of six cars drawn by a locomotive of a railway connected with 
the company's plant. Being knocked from the car he was pinioned 
under a wheel and afterwards nm over and killed by the negligence of 
those in chaise. This was the finding of the circuit court of Clark 
Coimty, and it was affirmed by the appellate court. The matter of 
interest in the case was the application to the accident of the em- 
ployers' liability act of the State (Bums's Ann. Stat. 1901, sec. 7083), 
which had been restricted in its application by the decision in case 
of Bedford Quarries Co. v. Bough, 168 Ind. 671, 80 N. E. 529; see 
Bulletin No. 71, page 377. A part of the reasoning of the court on this 
point is given, in the language of Judge Roby, who spoke for the court: 

That case decides the act is violative of the fourteenth amendment 
of the federal Constitution, in so far as it imposes upon corporate 
employers burdens which are not imposed upon individual employers. 
The act as applied to railroads is upheld, but the case does not decide 
that only railroads as such are within the purview of the act, but that 
the legislature intended it to apply to ''railroad hazards." The 
character of the employment must be the test by which to determine 
its appUcability, and not the character of the employer. (Kline v. 
Minn. Iron Co., 93 Mmn. 63, 100 N. W. 681 ; Bedford Quarries Co. v. 
Boiigh, supra.) Analogous statutes of other States applying to 
''railroads/' have been upheld because their manifest purpose was to 
give their benefits to employes engaged in the hazardous business of 
operating railroads. (Akeson v. Ch. etc., R. Co., 106 Iowa 54, 75 N. W. 
676; Mo. Pac. R. Co. v, Haley, Adm'r, 25 Kan. 53.) A consideration 
of the reasoning of the foregoing cases shows that the appellee was 
within the statute. Clearly it was a railroad hazard which caused 
the death. The complaint was therefore sufficient, and the demurrer 
to it was correctly overruled. 

79828—3ulI. 81-09 15 
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Employment of Childben — Newspapebs as Mebchanbise — Con- 
BTiTUTiONALiTY OF STATUTE — District of Columbia v. Reider, Juvenile 
Court ofthi District of Columbia {Opinion copied from court jilts). — 
Lynn L. Reider, a route agent for a morning newspf^er in the District 
of Columbia, was charged with a violation of the child-labor law of 
the District in employing a minor imder 14 years of age to deliver 
newspapers. The first section of the law reads in part as follows: 

No child imder fourteen years of age shall be employed or permitted 
to work in the District of Columbia * * * in the distnbution or 
transmission of merchandise or messages. No such child shall be 
employed in any work performed for wages or other compensation, 
to whomsoever payable^ during the hours when the public schools of 
the District of CJolumbia are m session, nor before the hour of six 
o'clock in the morning or after the hour of seven o'clock in the even- 
ing: Provided, That the provisions of this section shall not apply to 
children employed in the service of the Senate. 

There was no question as to the facts, the defendant claiming, first, 
that the act is void on the groimd that it is in conflict with the four- 
teenth amendment of the Constitution, requiring all legislation to be 
imiform in its appUcation, and, in any case, that the delivery of news- 
papers is not prohibited by the act. The first contention was de- 
nied, but the second was allowed and Reider was dischai^ed on the 
single groimd that newspapers are not merchandise. The District 
sought to procure a writ of error to bring the case before the court of 
appeals of the District of Columbia, but this co\xrt refused to grant the 
writ, sustaining the decision of the juvenile court. 

The opinion of the juvenile court was delivered by Judge De Lacey, 
and is as follows: 

Coimsel for the defendant contend that the act is xmconstitutional 
because it excludes children in the employ of the U. S. Senate. But 
everybody knows that children in the employ of the Senate are not 
properly a '^ class,'' for the constituent imits of such alleged class are 
subiect to constant change owing to the poUtical favor upon which 
such service depends, so that, theoretically at least, it is possible for 
every child in the District to enjoy such excepted employment. With- 
out such exception, it is doubtf iil that service in the Senate would have 
come within the employments prohibited, any more than the making 
of beds or the nursing of children, and, while it may be well to have 
such exception expressed, its exemption is no more fatal to the act 
than the noneniunerationof the many other activities open to children 
which the law makii^ power has not seen fit to prohibit. The Su- 
preme Court of the UTs. has said that "legislation which, in carrying 
out a public purpose, is lixnited in its application, if within the sphere 
of its operation it affects alike all persons similarly situated, is not 
within the [fourteenth] amendment." (Barbier v. Connolly, 113 U. 
S., 27.) Counsel also oojects, on constitutional groimds to section 16, 
giving the commissioners authority to issue permits for the employ- 
ment of children in theatrical exhibitions, citing the case of Yick Wo 
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t;. Hopkins, 118 U. S,, 356. But this legislation has reference to 
infants whose status under the law is abnormal, and is intended for 
their protection, and plainly confers upon the commissioners a dis- 
cretion to be exercisea according to the circumstances of each case,, 
and, therefore, is excepted from the operation of this ruling of the 
Supreme Coiuii by the very lan^age of the decision, for ''the char- 
acter of the exhibition'' is specified. 

This act is undoubtedly a valid exercise of the poUce powers of the 
State^ for the protection of child life. 

This brings us to the question as to whether the deUvery of news- 
papers as set forth be prohibited. 

Counsel on both sides have industriously and skillfully labored to 
enlighten the court as to the meaning of the word ''merchandise," 
the prosecution insisting that even old newspapers have value for 
junk dealers and for this reason and because of the decision in the case 
of Smith V. WU<^ox.> 24 N. Y. Reports, 353, that newspapers are mer- 
chandise, their deUvery is forbidden oy section 1 of triis act. But it 
must be remembered that old newspapers cease to be sought for as 
newspapers, disseminators of the news from the four quarters of the 
globe, and are valuable for the paper stock in them. 

In Smith v. Wilcox decided in 1862, a liberal construction was given 
to an act for the regulation of the observance of the Sabbath. In 
view of the language of the decision that '' acts not interfering with 
the benevolent design of the Sabbath * * * and not prohibited, 
do not take their character from the day on which they are done, but 
are lawful or unlawful in reference to the general laws of the land,'' 
and the wonderful development of the Sunday newspaper, this de- 
cision can hardly be given much weight in the interpretation of an act 
of the character of the one now under consideration. I do not think 
that newspapers are merchandise in the proper sense of that term 
for the reason 

First, everything of value is not merchandise, for instance, land; 

Second, everything trafficked in is not merchandise, e. g., stocks 
and bonds; 

Third, newspapers are sought for the intelligence they transmit, 
and not for the mtrinsic value of the material upon which that in- 
telligence is conveyed. 

But whether newspapers be merchandise or not, it is a familiar rule 
of interpretation that an act to be within a penal prohibition must be 
within its spirit as well as within its letter. Whatever is not within 
the motives and purposes of an act, although within the letter of the 
act, is vdthout its operation. Now the purpose of this legislation is 
the protection of the physical and mental welfare of children in their 
growing years from whatever may lead to arrested development. No 
one wifl seriously contend that the nature of the employment in the 
case at bar is at all harmful to the child, nor can it be urged that Con- 
fess had in mind newspapers in the enumeration of ^'merchandise" 
m section 1, since in section 11 et seq. it promulgated its wishes in re- 
gard to the handling of newspapers by minors. In ho place in the 
act is the prohibition of the deUvery of newspapers to be found, and 
it follows tnat the defendant is discharged. 
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Employment op Labor — Breach op Contract by Employee — 
Recovery op Wages Earned — Latham v. Banvick, Supreme Court 
ofArJcansas, US ScuOiwestem Reporter, page dJfi. — J. F. Barwick had 
recovered wages in a suit against one Latham, executor of an estate, 
in the circuit court of Clay County, whereupon the latter appealed, 
securing a reversal of the judgment of the lower court. The facts 
appear in the opinion, which was delivered by Judge McCulIoch, and 
is in part as follows: 

This is an action instituted by appellee against appellant's testa- 
trix to recover upon an account for wages alleged to oe due him as a 
farm hand. He entered into a verbal contract with appellant's tes- 
tatrix to work on the latter's farm from February 26 imtil July 1, 
1906. for $25 per month, and quit work on May 14, 1906. He sues 
for tne amount of his earned wages. There was testimony tending 
to show that according to the terms of the contract the wages of ap- 
pellee were to be paid one-half as he earned or needed them and the 
other half on July 1st, that he quit the service of his employer with- 
out cause, and that at the time he quit work more than one-half of his 
earned wages had been paid to him. 

There seems to be some conflict in the authorities whether or not 
one employed for a specified time, who, without adequate cause, quits 
service before expiration of the time, can recover upon a quantum 
meruit; but the great weight of authority is to the effect that he can 
not recover. (26 Cyc. p. 1042. and cases cited.) This court adopted 
the rule sustained bytne weignt of authority. English. C. J^ speak- 
ing for the court in Hibbard v. Kirby, 38 Ark. 105, said: ''The rule 
seems to be that if the contract of the servant to labor be for a speci- 
fied period of time, and payment is to be made, either expressly or by 
implication of law, at the end of the period, and the servant leaves 
the service of his master improperly, without a sufficient cause, and 
without his consent, before the expiration of that time, he can recover 
no compensation for his services, either on the contract or on a quan- 
tum meruit.'^ A statute of this State enacted in 1883 puts the Ques- 
tion entirely at rest. It is as follows: ''If any laborer shall witnout 
good cause abandon his employer before the expiration of his con- 
tract he shall be liable to such employer for the full amount of any 
account he may owe him and shall forfeit to his employer all wages 
or share of crop due him or which may become due him from his em- 
ployer." (Baroy's Digest, sec. 5028.) This statute is conclusive of 
the Questions involved in this appeal. It applies, in express terms, 
to all verbal contracts for services for a penod not longer than one 
year. '^ 

It follows that the court erred in giving a peremptory instruction 
and in refusing to give the instructions requested by appellant. 

Reversed and remanded for a new trial. 



Mine Rboulations — Sale of Powder — Commebce — Ex parte 
WiUiam^, Supreme Court of Kansas, 98 Pacific Reporter, page 777. — 
J. H. Williams was convicted of selling powder to a coal miner in vio- 
lation of the provisions of chapter 260, acts of 1907, which permit such 
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sales only in an original package containing 12^ pounds of powder, 
securely sealed. In default of the fine imposed, Williams was com- 
mitted to jail. He applied for a writ of habeas corpus, contending 
that the law was \mconstitutional as restricting the liberty of contract 
by taking property without due process of law, by denying the equal 
protection of the laws, and by unlawful discrimination. It was also 
claimed that the law was void, because it conflicts with the commerce 
clause of the Constitution of the United States. 

It was stipulated that the powder sold was in an unbroken original 
package containing 25 pounds and was imported into Kansas from the 
State of Missouri by the company for which WilUams was agent; that 
black powder is an article of commerce among the States; and that 
black powder in 12i-pound packages can not be bought or sold in the 
market except at a considerably higher price. The constitutionality 
of the law was upheld in all its points and the prisoner was remanded. 
Judge Benson annoimced the opinion of the court, reviewing each of 
the claims of the defendant. He held that, owing to the hazardous 
nature of coal mining and the equal application of the law to all 
employment in such mines, the charge of discrimination was not well 
founded; that the regulation of the sale of dangerous explosives was 
a customary and valid exercise of the police power of the State, which 
controls even the right of contract; and, further, that the control over 
commerce conferred on Congress ''does not prevent the State from 
making reasonable regulations designed piimarily to promote the 
health and safety of its people, although they indirectly affect the 
subjects of interstate commerce." Cases were cited in support of each 
point taken, and the following syllabus was prepared by the court as 
presenting its rulings on the points of law involved: 

Chapter 250, page 400, of Laws 1907, entitled "An act to protect 
mines, miners, and mine laborers, and defining the manner of sale and 
delivery of black powder for use in coal mines of the State of Kansas," 
is not in conflict with the state constitution or the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States and is not invalid as a 
regulation of interstate commerce. 



Payment of Wages — ^Weighing Coal Before Screening — 
Freedom of Contract — ^Equal Protection of Laws — Constitu- 
tion ality OF St ATVTB— McLean v. State, Supreme Court of the United 
States, 29 Supreme Court Reporter, page 206. — This was a case in which 
was brought in question the constitutionality of section 1 of the stat- 
ute of Arkansas (ch. 219, acts of 1905), which requires operators of 
mines employing ten or more men underground at bushel or ton rates 
to weigh all coal mined before screening the same. Waiver of the 
statute by the employee is prohibited, and punishment for violations 
is fixed at a fine of not less than $200 nor more than $500, or imprison- 
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ment for not less than 60 days nor more than 6 months, or both fine 
and imprisonment. McLean was managing agent of a mining com- 
pany and contracted with his employees to pay them at a fixed rate 
per ton, the coal to be screened before weighii:^. For this admitted 
violation of the law he was convicted in the circuit coiirt of Sebastian 
Coimty and, on appeal, in the supreme court of the State, over his con- 
tention that the law was imconstitutional. Further appeal was taken 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, in which the constitution- 
ality of the law was upheld. Justices Brewer and Peckham dissenting. 
Owing to the importance of the principle involved, the opinion of the 
court, which was delivered by Justice Day, is reproduced in full: 

The objections to the judgment of the state supreme court of a con- 
stitutional nature are twofold: First, that the statute is an imwar- 
ranted invasion of the liberty of contract secured by the 14th amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States; second, that the law, 
being applicable only to mines where more than ten men are employed, 
is discnminatoiy , and deprives the plaintiff in error of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, withm the inhibition of the same amenament. 

That the Constitution of the United States, in the 14th amendment 
thereof, protects the right to moke contracts for the sale of labor, and 
the right to carry on trade or business, against hostile state legislation, 
has been affirmed in decisions of this coiut, and we have no disposition 
to question those cases in which the right has been upheld and main- 
tained against such legislation. (Allgeyer v. Louisiana. 165 U. S.578, 
17 Sup. Ct. Rep. 427; Adair v. United States, 208 U, S. 161. 28 Sup. 
Ct. Rep. 277.) But, in many cases in this court, the right or freedom 
of contract has been held not to be imlimited in its nature, and when 
the right to contract or carry on business conflicts with laws declaring 
the public policy of the State, enacted for the protection of the public 
health, safety, or welfare, the same may be valid, notwithstandii^ 
they have the effect to curtail or limit the freedom of contract. It 
would extend this opinion beyond reasonable limits to make reference 
to all the cases in this court in which qualifications of the right of free- 
dom of contract have been applied and enforced. Some of them are 
collected in Holden v. Hardv, 169 U. S. 366, 18 Sup. Ct. Rep. 383, in 
which it was held that the hours of work in mines might be limited. 

In Kjioxville Iron Co. v. Harbison, 183 U. S. 13, 22 Sup. Ct. Rep. 1, 
it was held that an act of the legislature of Tennessee, requiring the 
redemption in cash of store orders or other evidences of inaebteoness 
issued by employers in payment of wages due to emplovees, did not 
conflict with any provisions of the Constitution of the United States, 
protecting the right of contract. 

In Frisbie v. iMited States, 157 U. S. 160, 15 Sup. Ct. Rep. 586, the 
act of Congress prohibiting attorneys from contracting for a larger fee 
than $10 for prosecuting pension claims was held to be a valid exercise 
of police power. 

fix Soon Hing v. Crowle^r, 113 U. S. 703, 5 Sup. Ct. Rep. 730^ a stat- 
ute of Califorma, making it imlawfid for employees to work m laun- 
dries between the hours of 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. was sustained. 

The statute fixing maximum charges for the storage of grain, and 
prohibiting contracts for larger amoimts, was held valid. (Munn v. 
Illinois, 94 U. S. 113.) 
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In Patterson v. The Eudora, 190 U. S. 169, 23 Sup. Ct. Rep, 821, 
this court held that an act of Congress making it a misdemeanor for a 
shipmaster to pay a sailor any part of his wages in advance was held 
to DO valid. 

In Gundlin^ v. Chicago, 177 U. S. 183, 20 Sup. Ct. Rep. 633, this 
court summarized the doctrine as follows: 

"Regulations respecting the pursuit of a lawful trade or business are 
of very frequent occurrence in the various cities of the coimtry, and 
what such regulations shall be and to what particular trade, business, 
or occupation they shall apply, are questions for the State to deter- 
mine, and their determination comes within the proper exercise of the 
police power by the State; and, imless the regulations are so utterly 
unreasonable and extravagant in their nature and purpose that the 
property and personal rights of the citizen are unnecessarily, and in a 
manner wholly arbitrary, interfered with or destroyed without due 
process of law, they do not extend bevond the power of the State to 
pass, and they form no subject for federal interference." 

In Jacobson v. Massachusetts, 197 U. S. 11, 25 Sup. Ct. Rep. 358, 
this court said: 

*'The Uberty secured by the Constitution of the United States to 
every person within its jurisdiction does not import an absolute right 
in each person to be, at all times, and in all circumstances, wholly freed 
from restraint. There are manifold restraints to which every person 
is necessarily subject for the common good." 

I#is, then, the established doctrine of this court that the Uberty of 
contract is not universal, and is subject to restrictions passed by the 
legislative branch of the government in the exercise or its power to 
protect the safety, health, and welfare of the people. 

It is also true that the police power of the^tate is not unlimited, 
and is subject to judicial review; and, when exerted in an arbitrary 
or oppressive maimer, such laws may be annulled as violative of rights 

!)rotected by the Constitution. Wnile the courts can set aside legis- 
ative enactments upon this groimd, the principles upon which such 
interference is warranted are as well settled as is the right of judicial 
interference itself. 

The legislature, being familiar with local conditions, is, primarily, 
the judge of the necessity of such enactments. The mere fact that a 
court may differ with the legislature in its views of public policy, or 
that judges may hold views inconsistent vdth the propriety or the 
legislation in (question, affords no ground for judicial interference, 
unless the act m question is unmistakably and palpably in excess of 
legislative power. (Jacobson v. Massachusetts, supra; Mugler v. 
Kansas, 123 U. S. 623. 8 Sup. Ct. Rep. 273; Minnesota v. Barber, 
136 U. S. 313, 320, 10 Sup. Ct. Rep. 862; Atkin. v. Kansas, 191 U. S. 
207, 223, 24 Sup. Ct. Rep. 124.) 

If the law in controversy has a reasonable relation to the protection 
of the public health, safety^ or welfare, it is not to be set asiae because 
the juoiciary may be of opinion that the act will fail of its purpose, or 
because it is thought to be an unwise exertion of the authority vested 
in the legislative branch of the government. 

We take it that there is no dispute about the fundamental proposi- 
tions of law which we have thus far stated; the difficulties and differ- 
ences of opinion arise in their application to the facts of a given case. 
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Is the act in question an arbitrary interference with the right of con- 
tract, and is there no reasonable ground upon which the legislature, 
acting within its conceded powers, could pass such a lawt Looking 
to the law itself, we find its curtailment of the right of free contract 
to consist in the requirement that the coal mined shall not be passed 
over any screen wnere the miner is employed at quantity rates, 
whereby any part of the value thereof is taken from it before the 
same shall have been weighed and credited to the employee sending 
the same to the surface; and the coal is required to be accounted for 
according to the legal rate of weights, as fixed by the law of Arkansas, 
and contracts contrary to this provision are invaUd. This law does 
not prevent the operator from screening the coal before it is sent to 
market; it does not prevent a contract for mining coal by the day. 
week, or month; it does not prevent the operator from rejecting coal 
improperly or negligently mmed, and shown to be unduly mmgled 
with oirt or refuse. The objection upon the ^ound of interference 
with the right of contract rests upon the inhibition of contracts which 
prevent the miner employed at quantity rates from contracting for 
wages upon the basis or screened coal instead of the weight of the coal 
as originally produced in the mine. 

If tnere existed a condition of affairs concerning which the legisla- 
ture of the State, exercising its conceded right to enact laws for the 
protection of the healthy scJety, or welfare of the people, might pass 
the law, it must be sustamed; if such action was arbitrary interference 
with the right to contract or carry on business, and having no' just 
relation to the protection of the public within the scope of legislative 
power^ the act must fail. 

While such laws have not been uniformly sustained when brought 
before the state courts, the legislatures of a number of the States have 
deemed them necessary in the public interests. Such laws have been 
passed in Illinois, West Virginia, Colorado, and perhaps in other 
States. In Illinois they have been condemned as unconstitutional 
(Ramsey v. People^ 142 111. 380, 32 N. E. 364.) The same conclusion 
has been reached m Colorado, citing and following the Illinois case. 
(Re House Bill No. 203, 21 Colo. 27, 39 N. E. 431.) 

In West Vii^inia, while at first sustained hj a unanimous court, 
such an act was afterwards, upon rehearing, maintained by a divided 
court. (State v. Peel Splint (Joal Co. 36 W. Va. 802, 16 S. E. 1000.) 

We are not disposed to discuss these state cajses. It is enough for 
our present purpose to say that the legislative bodies of the States 
referred to, m tne exercise of the right of judgment conferred upon 
them, have deemed such laws to be necessary. 

Conditions which may have led to such l^islation were the subject 
of very full investigation by the Industrial Commission authorized by 
Congress by the act of June 18, 1898. (30 Stat, at L. 476, Chap. 466.) 
Volume 12 of the report of that commission is devoted to the subject 
of "Capital and Labor Employed in the Mining Industry." In that 
investigation, as the report shows, many witnesses were called and 
testified concerning the conditions of the mining industry in this coim- 
try, and a number of them gave their views as to the use of screens as 
a means of determining the compensation to be paid operatives in coal 
mines. Differences or opinion were developed in the testimony. 
Some witnesses favored the "run of the mine^' system^ by which the 
coal is weighed and paid for in the form in which it is originally mined; 
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others thought the screens useful in the business, promotive of skilled 
mining, and that they worked no practical discrimination against the 
miner. A number of the witnesses expressed opinions, based upon 
their experience in the mining industrr, that disputes concerning the 
introduction and use of screens had led to frequent and sometimes 
heated controversies between the operators and the miners. This 
condition was testified to have been the result, not only of the intro- 
duction of screens as a basis of pajing the miners for screened coal 
only, but, after the screens had been introduced, differences had arisen 
because of the disarrangement of the parts of the screen, resulting in 
weakening it, or in increasing the size of the meshes through wmch 
the coal passed, thereby preventing a correct measurement or the coal 
as the basis of paying the miner's wages. 

We are imable to say, in the light of the conditions shown in the 
public inquiry referred to, and in the necessity for such laws, evinced 
in the enactments of the legislatures of various States, that this law 
had no reasonable relation U) the protection of a large class of laborers 
in the receipt of their just dues and in the promotion of the har- 
monious relations of capital and labor engaged in a great industry 
in the State. 

Laws tending to prevent fraud and to require honest weights and 
measures in the transaction of business have frecjuently I^en sus- 
tained in the courts, although, in compelling certain modes of deal- 
ing, they interfere with the nreedom of contract. Many cases are 
coUected in Mr. Freund's book on "Police Power," wherein that 
author refers to laws which have been sustained, relating the size 
of loaves of bread when sold in the market; requiring the^ sale of 
coal in quantities of 500 poimds or more, by weight; that milk shall 
be sold m wine measure, and kindred enactments. (Sec. 274.) 

Upon this branch of the case it is argued for the validity of this 
law that its tendency is to require the miner to be honestly paid for 
the coal actually mined and sold. It is insisted that the miner is 
deprived of a portion of his just due when paid upon the basis of 
screened coal, oecause, while the price may be higher^ and theo- 
retically he may be compensated for all the coal mined m the price 
paid him for screened coal, that practically, owing to the manner of 
the operation of the screen itself, and its different operation when 
differently adjusted, or when out of order, the miner is deprived of 
payment for the coal which he has actually mined. It is not denied 
that the coal which passes through the screen is sold in the market. 
It is not for us to say whether these are actual conditions. ^ It is 
sufficient to say that it was a situation brought to the attention of 
the le^slature, concerning which it was entitled to judge and act for 
itself m the exercise of its lawful power to pass remedial legislation. 

The law is attacked upon the mrther ground that it denies the 
equal protection of the law, in that it is applicable only to mines 
employing ten or more men. This question is closely analogous to 
one that was before this court in the case of Consolidated Cx)al Co. 
V. Illinois, 185 U. S. 203, 22 Sup. Ct. Rep. 616, wherein an inspec- 
tion law of the State was argued to be clearly imconstitutional by 
reason of its limitation to mines where more than five men are 
employed at any one time, and in that case, as in this, it was contended 
that tne classification was arbitrary and imfeasonable, — that there 
was no just reason for the discrimmation. Of that cont^tion J;his 
court said (p. 207) : Digitized by CjOOglC 
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''This is a species of classification which the legislature is at liberty 
to adopt, provided it be not wholly arbitrary or unreasonable; as it 
was in dotting v. Kansas City Stock Yards Co. (Cotting v. Godard) 
183 U S. 79, 22 Sup. Ct. Rep. 30, in which an act defining what 
should constitute public stock yards, and relating all charges con- 
nected therewith^ was held to be unconstitutional, because it applied 
only to one particular company, and not to other companies or cor- 
porations engaged in a like business in Kansas, and thereby denied 
to that company the equal protection of the laws. In the case 
under consideration there is no attempt arbitrarily to select one mine 
for inspection, but only to assume that mines which are worked 
upon so small a scale as to require only five operatives would not be 
likely to need the careful inspection providea for the larger mines, 
where the workings were carried on upon a larger scale or at a greater 
depth from the surface, and where a much larger force would be 
necessary for their successful operation. It is quite evident that a 
mine which is operated by only five men could scarcely have passed 
the experimental stage, or that precautions necessary in the opera- 
tion or coal mines of ordinary magnitude would be required in such 
cases. There was clearly reasonable foimdation for a discrimina- 
tion here." 

This language is equally apposite in the present case. There is no 
attempt at unjust or unreasonable discrimmation. The law is alike 
applicable to all mines in the State employing more than ten men 
imdergroimd. It may be presumed to practica By r egulate the indus- 
try when conducted on any considerable scale. We can not say that 
there was no reason for exempting from its provisions mines so small 
as to be in the experimental or formative state, and affecting but 
few men, and not requiring regulation in the interest of the public 
health, safety, or welfare. We can not hold, therefore, that this law 
is so palpably in violation of the constitutional rights involved as to 
require us, in the exercise of the right of judicial review, to reverse 
the judgpient of the supreme court of Arkansas, which has affirmed 
its valimty. The judgment of that court is affirmed. 

DECISIONS UNDER COMMON LAW. 

Contracts for Exclusive Redemption op Wage Checks — 
Restraint of Trade— -Monopoly — Enforcement of Contract — 
Stewart et al, v. Steams <& Culver Lumber Company, Suprems Court 
of Florida, J^8 Sovihem Reporter, page 19, — Stewart and another, 
partners, sued the company named to recover damages for the viola- 
tion of a contract. Judgment being against them in the circuit 
court of Santa Rosa Coimty, the partners appealed, the appeal 
resulting in the affirmance of the judgment of the lower court. The 
facts appear sufficiently in the opinion, which was delivered by Judge 
Whitfield, and is in part as follows: 

The contract upon which the action is brought contains a lease to 
a partnership of a storehouse formerly used as a commissary in a 
village where a corporation, the owner of the storehouse, it is allied, 
owned and operated a large sawmill, employing a great number of 
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pNeiBons. The contract also contains an agreement by the corpora- 
tion to relinquish its ri^ht to establish and maintain a commissary 
for its employees, to use its influence to induce the employees, loggers, 
and others to nurchase their supplies from the partnership, and to 
issue to its employees merchandise checks against their wages directed 
exclusively to the partnership, to be redeemed by the corporation 
through the partnership for cash at par every 30 aays, if such issue 
is not illegal. The partnership agreed in the contract to establish 
a general store carrying $10,000 or more of feed, grain, dry goods, 
boots, and shoes, mrmture, drugs, stationery, notions, hardware, 
etc., to accept as cash the merchandise coupons issued by the cor- 
poration, and to pay the corporation every 30 days a commission of 
6 per cent, upon the gross* sales of the business. The partnership 
alleges that its covenants have been performed, and that the cove- 
nants of the corporation have been violated, for which damages are 
claimed. 

The demurrer to the declaration presents the (][uestion whether 
the contract is one that the courts will enforce; i. e., whether it 
tends to create a monopoly, to restrain trade, or to stifle competition, 
so as to make it violative of the laws or of public policy of this State. 

At common law any contract or agreement that ii:i its operation 
has or may have a tendency to restrain trade, to stifle competition 
in trade, to create or maintain a monopoly, or to unnaturally control 
the supply of or to increase the price of or to curtail the opportunity 
of obtaimng useful commodities, to the injury of the public or any 
considerable portion of the population of any locality, is regarded as 
contrary to just governmental principles and inimical to the public 
welfare, and therefore against public policy. 

The courts will not in general aid either party to enforce an illegal 
a^eement, but will leave the parties where tney place themselves 
with reference to such illegal agreement, except where the law or 
public policy requires action by the courts, or where the parties are 
not in pari deUcto, and perhaps in other cases not pertinent here. 

Pubuc poUcy favors competition in trade, to the end that commodi- 
ties may be obtained with the greatest convenience and at the lowest 
possible prices, and opposes monopolies and restraints upon trade in 
useful commodities that tend to inconvenience or to control the sup- 
ply or to higher prices, to the injury of the public or any considerable 
portion thereof m any locality. Agreements that in their operation 
and eSect tend to facilitate, stimulate, or promote trade are regarded 
with favor where they do not directly or mdirectly injure the public. 

Whether a contract in its terms or operation is or may be unreason- 
able because it extends to or may be extended to a longer time or to 
a greater territory or to other subjects than is reasonably necessary 
for the protection of the rights of the parties inter sese, and whether 
the public is or may be appreciably injured thereby, can not be ascer- 
tained by any accurately defined rules, but must be determined 
from a practical consideration of the circumstances of every case as 
it arises in connection with such general principles of law and of con- 
struction as are applicable thereto. The validity of the contract 
should be determined not by what has been done under it, but by 
what may be done under it, by what will be its real tendency with 
reference to trade and monopoly when in full operation. 
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Where a contract in its terms and its operation transfers from one 
party to another a lawful business, trade, or occupation actually 
engaged in, or a lawful exclusive right, and, as an incident thereto, 
it IS agreed that the vendor will not for a reasonable time engage in 
the same or a similar business within a reasonable territoir covered 
by the business, and such agreement does not unreasonably restrict 
the available supply of, or access to, or raise the price of any useful 
commodity, or tend to create a monopoly, it may not be against 
pubUc policy or unlawful, and consequently may be enforced by the 
courts if otherwise legal and binding. 

The illegality in the a^eement or in its operation need not amount 
to a criminal offense. The test is whether the agreement in full opera- 
tion will be injurious to the pubUc welfare. If so, it will not be 
enforced. 

The inhabitants of a village have a right to protection from in- 
jurious restraint of trade and monopoly in useful commodities in 
the village without reference to the opportunities afforded for obtain- 
ingthe commodities in a neighboring town. 

Where an agreement in operation has a necessary tendency to 
restrain trade or to monopoly to the appreciable injury of the pubUc, 
limitations as to time, place, or subjects contained in the agreement 
are immaterial. 

The validity or invaUdity of an agreement that in operation tends 
to restrain trade or to monopoly is in general determined by the 
element of whether it is or is not injurious to the pubhc. If injurious 
in any perceptible degree to any considerable portion of the pubUc, 
the agreement is contrary to public policy, and will not be enrorced. 
If not so injurious, it may be enforced if otherwise legal and binding. 

In this case no established business, trade, profession, or occupa- 
tion, or lawful -exclusive right, was transferred with accompanying 
good will, but the contract contains a lease of a storehouse and an 
^igreement to relinquish a right common to all to establish a general 
store in a village, coupled with other agreements that in practical 
operation necessarily tend to substantial^ retrain freedom of trade 
and to monopoly, whether so intended by the parties or not. 

Assuming that the corporation had the right to establish and main- 
tain a general store, it obviously had no lawful exclusive right to do 
so in the village named by the contract, and the a^^eement to relin- 
(}uish a right common to all to establish and maintain a general store 
in the vilTage, if of any benefit to the other contracting party, was 
not necessary to the protection of the rights in the lease of the store- 
house. When this agreement to relinquish a right common to all is 
taken in connection with the agreement as to the exclusive issuing 
and redeeming by the contracting parties of merchandise checks to a 
great number of persons in a village, employees of one of the parties, 
and with the character of goods the checks would purchase, the 
relation of the contracting corporation to its employees, the great 
number of the employees operating in a village, the agreement to 
induce the employees, loggers, and others to purchase their supplies 
at the one place, and the a^eement to pay 5 per cent, commission on 
gross sales, it is manifest that the inevitable tendency of the agree- 
ment, though ancillary to a lease of a storehouse, is to restrain trade, 
to stifle competition, to increase prices of useful if not necessary 
commodities, and to create and mamtain a monopoly, so as to injure 
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in some appreciable degree at least a considerable portion of the local 
public whether such result was intended or not. If the restraint of 
trade or the monopoly the contract tends to effectuate, in its opera- 
tion, is injurious to tne public to any appreciable degree, the limita- 
tions, expressed or implied, as to time, place, or objects are immaterial. 

A mere influencing of trade in a lawful manner is not necessarily 
illegal. The issuing by an employer to employees of "merchandise 
checks affainst their wages" to be redeemed exclusively through a 
merchandise house of another party as alleged in this case may not 
ipso facto and necessarily be illegal under all circumstances; but 
under the circumstances or this case such a course of dealing, whether 
so intended or not, tends to aid in restraining trade and in maintain- 
ing a monopoly to the injury of a large number of persons. It does 
not appear rrom the record whether tne merchandise checks were to 
be issued before or after wages were due and payable, nor does it 
seem to be material in this case. Even if it should appear that the 
village where this contract operated is near a larger town, it would 
not redeem the contract, since the freedom of trade may be restrained, 
and a monopoly assisted to the injury of a local pubhc by curtailing 
the convenience of the public in procuring suppUes of useful com- 
modities. Whether the corporation was or was not able to pay its 
employees in cash does not appear to be material in this case. No 
element of partnership express or implied appears from the contract 
or the declaration if that would relieve the aCTeement of invalidity. 

While the rent for a storehouse may propeny be a percentage of the 
business done in the storehouse, yet m this case tne agreement to 
pay 5 per cent, of gross sales, taken in connection with the other 
parts of the contract and conditions under which it was to operate 
and with the claim for commissions paid, indicate that such a pei^ 
centa^e covers, not only the store rent, but also profits from a business 
capaUe of being so conducted as to in some substantial degree restrain 
trade and maintain a monopoly to the injury of at least an appreciable 
part of the public in the locality where the business was conducted, 
and the intention of the parties is of no controlling force. 

The inevitable tendency of the contract operating under the cir- 
cumstances alleged in the declaration is to restrain trade, to stifle 
competition, and to a monopoly, to the injury of at least a consider- 
able portion of the public affected by the contract, and the contract 
is consequently violative of the public policy of the State, or the 
impUed principles of law recognized as existing in this State on this 
siibject for the general welfare. This being so, courts of justice will 
not aid the parties in enforcing the invalid agreements, and the de- 
murrer to the declaration was properly sustamed. 



Employees' Liabilitt — Excessive Damages — Incompetence op 
Employees — Smith v. Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis Railway Co,, Svr 
preme Court cf Illinois, 86 NoriheaMem Reporter, 160. — Gertrude Smith 
had recovered damages in the amount of $10,000 for the death of her 
husband, an engineer on one of the trains of the company. An ap- 
peal from the circuit court of Sangamon County resulted in the judg- 
ment being affirmed in the appellate court, and again in the supreme 
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court of the State. The action was based on the alleged failure of 
the employer to exercise due care in the employment of the engineer 
and conductor in charge of the work train with which Smith's engine 
collided, as it was claimed that these men were incompetent for the 
discharge of the duties for which they were employed. 

Appellants presented as groimds of appeal that there was no suffi- 
cient groimd on which to base the charge of incompetency, and that 
the amount of damages awarded was excessive. Chief Justice Cart- 
wright, who announced the opinion of the court, took up these points 
in their reverse order, using in part the following language: 

We feel certain that the learned counsel who present and argue the 
second proposition that the damages awarded by the jury are exces- 
sive would be quite unwilling to have us attribute then: course to 
ignorance of the law, and it is fair to assume that they do not expect 
any attention to be given to the point further than to be again ad- 
monished that it can not be raised. The proposition that the amount 
of damages caused by negligent act or omission is purely one of fact, 
finally settled by the judgment of the appellate court, is one about 
which there never could have been any doubt, and yet this court has 
been required to make that statement m a multitude of cases, running 
through more than 100 volumes of the reports. In 1883, in the case 
of Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific Railway Co. v. Peyton, 106 111. 534, 
46 Am. Rep. 705, the court said (pa^e 539 of 106 111.) : " It is likewise 
insisted that the damages are excessive. Appellant refers to no text- 
book or reported case which holds that the assessment of damages is 
a question of law. On the other hand, by every rule of law it must 
be considered a question of fact. It is averred as a fact in the declara- 
tion. It is averred as a fact, and never questioned by demurrer. 
On the trial damages are proved by evidence, and they are found by 
the jury, and not by the court. The proposition seems so obvious 
that it should not require the decision or a court to establish the propo- 
sition.'' If attorneys have not yet learned of this obvious proposi- 
tion by its wearisome repetition in so many cases, it would seem to be 
of no use to state any principle of law in the decisions of the court. 

The other alleged error questions the ruling of the trial court in 
refusing to direct a verdict of not guilty on motion of the defendant; 
and it is insisted that the evidence tending to support the cause of 
action alleged in the declaration, together with all reasonable infer- 
ences whi<3i the jury might draw tnerefrom, was insufficient, as a 
matter of law, to sustain the verdict. 

That the death of Smith was caused by the negligence of the en^- 
neer and conductor was proved, but the defendant would not be 
Uable, under the declaration, for an injury caused by their negligence 
unless it resulted from their incompetency, combined vrith the failure 
of the defendant to use reasonable care in their selection. It was 
necessary for the plaintiff, not only to prove incompetency of the en- 
gineer or conductor, or both, but also n^ligence of the defendant in 
employing them or one of them. The mere nappening of an accident 
would not ordinarily raise a presumption of incompetency (Mobile & 
Ohio Raiboad Co. v. Godfrey, 155 lU. 78, 39 N. E, 590), but the con- 
duct of a person on a single occasion may be entirely sufficient to 
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demonstrate his unfitness, and, after such an occurrence, to charge 
the employer with a failure of duty in keeping him in the service. 
If the employer used reasonable care in the selection of the servant, 
and had no Imowledge of his incompetency, the employer would not be 
responsible for the consequences resulting on the smgle occasion when 
incompetency was manifested. The conduct of the engineer and con- 
ductor on tms occasion fairly tended to show the uimtness and in- 
competency of both for the positions in which they had been placed, 
but the evidence did not show that the engineer had previously mani- 
fested any want of competency or that the defendant did not use 
reasonable care in his selection. 

In September, 1904. and January, 1905, the superintendent of de- 
fendant did not regard Cuthbertson as competent to take charge of a 
work train; and, unless the superintendent afterward satisfied hmiself 
of his competency, he was guilty of n^ligence in employing him. 
Cuthbertson had no experience, between the time that he was reiected 
as incompetent and June, 1905^ which could qualifv him to fidl the 
position as conductor. The evidence favorable to the plaintiff fairly 
tended to prove that Cuthbertson was incompetent to fill the position 
of conductor, that the superintendent knew him to be incompetent, 
and that reasonable care was not used in employing him. The trial 
court therefore did not err in refusing to direct a verdict of not guilty. 



Employees LiASiLrrY — Release — Relllnoe on Advice of 
Company Subqeon — Fraud — ^Evidence — St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
and Southern RaUvmf Company v. Hamhright, Supreme Court of 
Arkansas, IIS Southwestern Reporter, page 80S, — ^W. O. Hambright 
was a brakeman employed by the company named, and was injured 
while in such service. He placed himself first imder the care of his 
own physician, but afterwards went to a hospital maintained by the 
company, where he remained for about two weeks. When he went 
away he promised Dr. Outten, the chief siu^eon, that he would 
return. Several weeks later Dr. Outten wrote to him, upbraiding 
him for his failiire to return and for his prolonged absence without 
having obtained a "clearance," or statement of his physical condi- 
tion, before leaving the hospital. Hambright thereupon returned 
to the hospital and Dr. Outten gave him a letter to be taken to the 
claim agent as a basis of settlement. This letter was sealed, and 
contained a statement of serious injuries with a bare possibility of 
recovery. Dr. Outten testified that he informed Hambright of the 
contents of the letter, but this statement the latter denied. The 
letter was left at the claim agent's office in his absence. Hambright 
testified that the doctor had told him that his injuries were not 
serious, and that he would be all right in a few months, this testi- 
mony being supported by that of a friend, Phelps, who had accom- 
panied Hambright on his visit to the doctor. There was also a 
conflict between the testimony of Hambright and that of the claim 
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agent and his employee. Hambright accepted $1,250 from the com- 
pany and signed a release of all claims of every class arising out of 
the injuries received. He afterwards sued on the groimd of the 
employers' liability for the injury and alleged fraud in the procure- 
ment of the settlement. The circuit court of Miller Coimty gave 
damages in the amoimt of $5,000, and the railroad company appealed. 
The judgment of the coiirt below was affirmed, on groxmds that 
appear in the following extracts from the opihion of the court, which 
was delivered by Judge Hill: 

Api)ellant says that the evidence is not sufficient to show that the 
plaintiff was either deceived or misled, or that any fraud was prac- 
ticed on him in obtaining the settlement. In discussing this it must 
be taken that the jury has accepted the testimony of Hambright 
and Pheh)s and rejected that of Outten and Jones; and the siuB- 
ciency or the evidence must be tested solely iipon the accredited 
testimony. In H. & T. C. Ry. Co. v. Brown (Tex. Civ. App.) 69 
S. W. 651, an employee of the railroad company was injured and was 
taken to a hospital, where he was treated by Dr. Stewart, the sur- 

§eon of the railroad company. The doctor represented to him that 
he bones of his arm haa kmtted and united together, that his arm 
was well, and that as soon as the swelling had passed away his arm 
would be as good as ever. Brown, the employee, had stated that 
he was ready to settle with the railroad company whenever the 
bones of his arm had knit together and his arm was cured. The 
court said: "The facts in evidence warrant the conclusion that 
Stewart made the representations and statements to the appellee 
for the purpose of inaucing him to execute the release to appellant, 
and that the appellee believed the statements were true, and relied 
upon the same, and was thereby induced to make the settlement and 
sign the release: that the representations and statements so made by 
Stewart were false, in that tne bones at the time of the trial were not 
imited, and that his arm was practically destroyed in its usefuhiess. 
The court correctly submitted this issue to the jury. We can not 
agree with the contention of appellant that it may escape liability 
on the groimd that the representations and statements made by 
Stewart was a mere expression of opioion. It was more than an 
opinion. It was the statement of a fact. The effect of his state- 
ment was that the appellee was a soimd man, and that the bones of 
his arm had knitted together, and that it would be aU right. It is 
true this statement may have been predicated upon his opinion as a 
medical expert, but the opinion is based upon facts or which he 
possessed knowledge. The fact that the statement made by Stewart 
was not intentionally false does not affect the right of the appellee 
to have the release set aside if he was misled by the statem^it, and 
executed the release believiag the statement was true. In such a 
case innocent misrepresentations may as well be the basis of relief 
as where such statements are intentionally false." This case was 
quoted from and approved by the federal comrt of appeals of the 
ninth circuit in Great Northern Ry. Co. v. Fowler^ 136 Fed. 118, 69 
C. C. A. 106. In that case a brakeman on a railroad was injured 
and was examined by the company's physician, who advised him, 
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after a cursory examination, that his injuries were slight, and that 
he would be ready for work in two weeks. ^ He consulted no other 
physician as to tne extent of his probable injuries. The decisions 
touching this exact point are carefully considered and discriminated, 
and these conclusions reached: "He accepted the statement and 
opinion of the appellant's surgeon, and on the basis of it received 
$195 and signed tne discharge. We entertain no doubt that such a 
release executed imder a mutual mistake of fact so induced by the 
appellant shoiild be set aside. It is true that, where there is no- 
misrepresentation or fraud on the part of the releasee, a releasor 
can not subsequently avoid his release on the groxmd that his injuries 
were more serious than he thought them to be, even though his 
opinion at the time of making the settlement may have been based 
upon that of a physician employed by the releasee to examine and 
report on the extent of his injuries; * * * but it is equally true 
that a mutual mistake of fact or an innocent misrepresentation of 
the facts of the releasor's injury, made by the releasee's physician, 
may be effective to avoid a release induced thereby." 

The case of T. & P. Ry. Co. v. Jowers, (Tex. Civ. App.) 110 S. W. 
946, is essentially similar to the case at bar. An employee of the 
railroad company was injured and sent to the same hospital to which 
Hambright went, and was imder the care of Dr. Vasteriing, who was 
also one of the physicians who attended Hambright while ne was at 
the hospital. The course of dealing between the hosi)ital and the 
patient was shown to be the same in thaj^ case as it was in this. The 
plaintiff's evidence was that he had settled upon the statement of 
Dr.* Vasteriing that his mjuries were slight, and it was proved that 
such was not the case. Tne court said: "The fifth and sixth assign- 
ments are submitted together in the appellant's brief, and assail 
the court's charge in submitting the issue of bad faith or fraud upon 
the part of Dr. Vasteriing, appellant's physician in charge of the 
hospital, and Hoeppner, appellant's claim agent stationed at that 
place, in advising the appellee concerning the extent of his injuries 
at the time the release was executed. The propositions (two in 
number) submitted under those assignments indicate that the 
particular objection was to the action of the court in submitting any 
such issue at all imder the circumstances. The first proposition 
asserts that fraud can not be predicated upon a representation which 
is a mere statement of opinion, and not the statement of the fact. 
The appellants lose sight evidently of the fact that fraud may be 
based upon the giving of an opinion as well as the statement of any 
other fact. In this particular suit the contention is relied upon that 
the physician fraudulently gave an incorrect opinion, and thereby 
misled the appellee into agreeing to a settlement [citing authorities]. 
The second proposition assumes as a matter of fact that the physician 
acted in good faith. That, we think, was an issue for the jury." 
See, also, on the general principle involved, Railway Co. v. Kosisclike, 
104 Fed. 440, 43 C. C. A. 626, the circuit court of appeals of the 
eighth circuit. The appellee's evidence fuUy meets the requirements 
of the authorities to avoid a release induced by fraud. 

It is said that Hambright came direct from his own physicians and 
ought to have known^ and must have known, something of his condi- 
tion outside of anythmg Dr. Outten said to him, and that he could not 
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have been misled in this regard. Hambright testified that he had been 
under Dr. Outten's care from September, and that he did not know 
his own condition, but reUed upon Dr. Outten, and asked him to tell 
him his true condition. In the third instruction the court predicated 
plaintiff's case on a reUance upon Dr. Outten's statements, and the 
verdict means that the jury beUeved he did rely upon them. Dr. 
Outten says that his examinations were made in benalf of the em- 
ployees as well as the railroad; that his employment came from the 
railroad company and his compensation came from a hospital fund 
derived from assessments of the employees. Certainly Hambright 
had a right to rely upon his good faith, and it does not Ue in the 
mouth of the railway company to say that an employee can not safely 
rel;^ upon statements of its chief surgeon who occupies this deUcate 
position between it and its employees. 

It is next argued that the court erred in entertaining this suit with- 
out requiring a tender of the amount received in the settlement of 
December 28th. This point was reserved by exception to the fourth 
instruction. This contention, however, was settled against the 
appellant in St. L., I. M. & S. Ry. Co. v. Smith, 82 Ark. 105, 100 
S. W. 884. In that case, as in this, there was a controversy over a 
release J one side claiming that it was for a single purpose and the 
other side claiming that it was a full release. The court said: "So, if 
the jury found that she was paid the sum of money as compensation 
only for the inconvenience and delay caused by the collision, or that 
she was induced to sign the receipt by false representations, which 
she reUed on, as to its contents, she would not be Doimd to return the 
sum paid before suing to recover the damages sustained." If plain- 
tiff's evidence was true, then the tender was not necessary; and the 
defendant did not ask lor the converse of the proposition to be sub- 
mitted. 



Employers' Liability — Safe Place to Work — Sufficient 
Discharge of Employer's Duty — ^Acts of Service — Brown v. 
People^ 8 Gaslight Co., Supreme Court of Vermont, 71 Atlantic Reporter, 
page 20^, — Charles A. Brown was a laborer employed in laying gas 
pipes under the immediate direction of a foreman, one Miles, and was 
injured by the caving in of earth. Action was brought and a verdict 
for damages secured in the Rutland County court, from which the 
company appealed. The appeal resulted in a reversal of the judg- 
ment of the lower court, on grounds that appear in the following 
quotations from the opinion of the court, which was dehvered by 
Judge Powers: 

Among the nondelegable duties which a master owes his servant is 
that of providing and maintaining a reasonably safe place in which to 
work. But this rul^ does not reauire the master to supervise the 
merely executive details of the work as it goes along. These are acts 
of service, and are within the proper range of the servant's duties. 
They may be delegated to a competent coservant, and, when so dele- 
gated, negligence therein, though resulting in injury, will not support 
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an action against the master. And it matters not whether the offend- 
ing servant be a foreman, overseer, superintendent, or a mere fellow- 
workman ; the result is precisely the same — the master is not legally 
responsible — ^for it is tne character of the act in question \diich 
determines. So it is that when a master provides his servant with 
suitable materials and instrumentalities to make safe the place, and a 
competent foreman to use and apply them, he fully discharges his 
legal duty, and the negligence of tne toreman in the manner in which 
the appliances are used, or in failing to make use of them at all, will 
not establish UabiUty on the part of the master. 

Cases much like the one m hand are not wanting. In Zeigler v. 
Day, 123 Mass. 152, the defendant was a contractor engaged m the 
construction of a sewer through the streets of Cambridge. The plain- 
tiff was at work for him excavating a trench through soil more or less 
sandy, under the direction of one Winning, who nad charge of the 
work as superintendent, and whose skill and competency were ad- 
mitted. For the safety of the men in the trench it was necessary in 
some places to shore up the sides. The necessity for this, as well as 
the proper mode of applying the safeguards was from the nature of the 
case left to be determined by the superintendent as the work pro- 
gressed. There was no evidence that the defendant failed to furnish 
sufficient and suitable material for the construction of the required 
safeguards, or that he was chargeable with any specific personal 
neglect or knew of the cause of this injury, though he was occasionally 
present as the work went on. In grantmg a nonsuit, the court said : 

In the case at bar the work was committed to the supervision of a 
skillful and competent superintendent. It required for the protjBC- 
tion of the men the frequent use of temporary structures, the location 
and erection of which, as the digging progressed, was a part of the 
work in which the superintendent and the men under him were alike 
employed, and for the preparation of which, as in case of the scaffold 
of the mason or the carpenter, the master is not liable, unless there is 
something to show that he assumed it as a duty independent of the 
servant's employment." 

At the time or his iniury the plaintiff [Brown] was directed by Miles 
to go into the ditch and dig out a bell hole, [i. e., an enlargement of the 
trench for the accommodation of the calker], and to hurry about it 
so that the joint could be calked before night. The walls or the ditch 
were not shored up, though the defendant's superintendent testified 
(and this was not m any way contradicted) that the defendant sup- 
pUed planking and bracing timbers to protect dangerous places, if 
any occurred. The plaintiff entered the ditch pursuant to Miles' 
order, and began the work assigned him. While so engaged, he en- 
countered a stone in the bank, and, while digging around it to remove 
it, the east bank caved onto him, and caused the injuries herein 
sued for. After the plaintiff went into the ditch, and before the bank 
caved, a crack appeared in the dirt thrown up from the ditch running 
along parallel witn the ditch, to which the calker called Miles' atten- 
tion, suggesting that the bank ought to be braced to prevent caving. 
Miles repied. in substance, that it would stand long enough to get 
the joint calked, and gave the plaintiff no wammg. 'The bank 
caved alone this crack. It is urged that the foreman's knowledge 
of this crack and the plaintiff's ignorance of it save the case for the 
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plaintiff, on the ground that it became the duty of the master to 
warn the servant of a danger known to him, but unknown to the 
servant. Such is not the case. The danger was not in a legal sense 
latent. The crack was not so much the source of danger as it was 
the manifestation of it. But, in any view, it was in character obvious, 
though imseen by the plaintiff. The duty to warn is coextensive 
with the duty to exercise care. If it was the duty of the master to 

Srotect the plaintiff from the danger which threatened, it was his 
uty to warn him of the imminence of the danger indicated by the 
crack, otherwise, not. So it comes back to the question hereinbefore 
discussed. However great the moral obligation resting on the fore- 
man to warn the plaintiff, his fellow-laborer, he did not, in his neg- 
lect to do so, represent the defendant, for the master's duty had been 
fully performed. The omission of the foreman in this behalf, Uke 
his omission to make use of the shoring, was his own, and not that 
of his master — an omission which comes within the fellow-servant 
rule. 



Labob Organizations — LEQALrrr — Monopolies — Boycotts — 
CoNSPiBAOT — Injunction — Lohae Patent Door Company v. FueUe 
et al,, Supreme Court of Missouri, 114 Southwestern Reporter, page 
997. — ^The company named was a manufacturer of sashes, doors, and 
woodwork generally, for use in the construction of buildings, and 
had sued in the St. Louis circuit court to secure an injunction against 
a boycott. The defendants were officers and representatives of the 
*' Carpenters' District Coimcil," organized in accordance with the 
terms and rules of the '* United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America." It was charged in the petition that it was the 
purpose of these organizations, in cooperation with others of like 
nature, to so control the building business of St. Louis as to compel 
the petitioners to employ only union men, imder conditions fixed by 
the unions, and thus to secure and maintain a monopoly, in that par- 
ticular Une of business, in behalf of the members of such associations. 
In furtherance of this object a boycott had been established against 
the plaintiff and against all builders purchasing or using the products 
of the company. 

The petition described the methods of the boycott, the interference 
with the company's employees, who, it is alleged, were satisfied with 
their employment and were not seeking aid from the organizations 
named, and also set forth the fact of the insolvency of defendants. 
Besides asking for an injunction, the dissolution of the organizations 
was asked for, as being monopolistic and against public poUcy. 

The petition was demurred to, thus admitting the facts, but hold- 
ing that they did not constitute a cause of action against the defend- 
ants. This demurrer was sustained by the St. Louis circuit court, 
and the petition was dismissed. The company appealed, securing a 
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reversal of the lower court, and the case was remanded for a new 
trial. 

The opinion was delivered by Judge Woodson, who first took up 
the question of monopoly as charged by the plaintiff. On this point 
he said: 

According to the allegations of the petition and admissions of the 
demurrer, the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of the 
City of St. Louis, and the* various other associations with which it 
aflBliates, are composed of carpenters, joiners, and other persons who 
do carpenter worK and other labor in the construction of houses and 
other buildings in the city of St. Louis, and throughout the country. 
It is alleged and admitted that the object and purpose of these asso- 
ciations IS to shorten the hours of work and to increase the pay they 
are to receive for their labor. While it might be conceded tnat labor 
organizations might be proper subjects tor legislative control and 
regulation, yet the legislature has not in its wisdom seen proper to 
do so; and at common law personal service — an occupation — could 
not be the subject of a monopoly. In discussing that question, in 
the case of State ex rel. v. Associated Press, 159 Mo., loc. cit. 456, 
60 S. W. 91, 104, 51 L. R. A. 151, 81 Am. St. Rep. 368, this court 
used this language: ''But there is nothing here on which a monopoly 
can attach. The business is one of mere personal service — an occupa- 
tion. Unless there is 'property' to be ' affected with a pubUc interest 
there is no basis laid lor the fact or the chaise of a monopolv.' '' 
The authorities seem to be uniform in holding that individuals nave 
a perfect legal right to form labor organizations for the protection 
and promotion of the interest of the laboring classes, and deny the 
power to enjoin the members of such organizations rrom peaceably 
withdrawing from the service of the employer. [Cases cited.] These 
decisions are based upon the law which permits everyone to enter 
into any kind of a contract which has for its object and purpose the 
protection and promotion of the interest* of the parties thereto, as 
well as the betterment of their condition in Ufe; and that right to so 
contract is not curtailed or abridged if, perchance, the contract indi- 
rectly or incidentally operates in restraint of trade. We must there- 
fore hold that the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners and 
their allied associations, whom the defendants represent, are not 
unlawful combinations made and entered into in restraint of trade, 
but are legal and highly laudable when confined within proper 
boimds. 

On the point of the boycott the court said: 

The second proposition presented for consideration seems to be 
equally well settled by the authorities, and nothing we miffht say 
upon the question could throw any light npon it or strengthen the 
principle or law upon which it is founded. We will therefore content 
ourselves by simply restating the rule as we find it in the numerous 
adjudications of this country, and quote from a few leading cases 
showing its application. 

Li brief, tne petition charges defendants and those with whom 
they are affliated with havmg entered into a conspiracy or an 
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unlawful combination to injure and damage plaintiff's business by 
having coerced and intimidated certain contractors and builders 
from purchasing and using all building materials manufactured hy 
it in any buildmg to be constructed by them hj prohibitmg their 
members from working upon all buildings in whicn plaintifrs said 
materials were being used. The demurrer admits the allegations of 
the petition to be true, except the allegation that the conduct of 
defendants is unlawful. In other words, counsel for plaintiff con- 
tends that the petition, in short, charges defendants with boycotting 
plaintiff's business, and that the demurrer admits the charge to be 
true; while counsel for defendants contends that the petition only 
charges them with having entered into an agreement to protect 
their own interest, and that the conduct complained of is not for 
that reason unlawful. 

The word ^'bovcott" has been defined by many courts, in different 
language, but all agree substantially as to the meaning of the word. 
After an extensive review of the authorities, the siipreme court of 
Minnesota, in the recent case of Gray v. Building Trades Council, 
91 Minn., loc. cit. 179, 97 N. W. 666, 63 L. R. A. 753, 103 Am. St. Rep. 
477 [Bulletin No. 53, p. 955], defines the word in the following lan- 
guage: ''A boycott may be defined to be a combination of severd per- 
sona to cause a loss to a third person by causing others against tneir 
will to withdraw from him their beneficial business intercourse through 
threats that, unless a compliance with their demands be made, the 
persons forming the combination will cause loss or injury to him; or an 
organization formed to exclude a person from business relations with 
others by persuasion, intimidation, and other acts which tend to vio- 
lence, and thereby cause him through fear of resulting injury to submit 
to dictation in the management of his affairs. Such acts constitute 
a conspiracy, and mav be restrained by injunction." If that is the 
proper definition of the word *' boycott," then the petition clearlv 
charges the defendant with being guilty of boycotting plaintiff s 
business, for the reason, as before stated, the petition charges the 
defendants with having formed a combination to injure plaintiff 's 
business, by having caused the builders of the city of St. Louis, 
against their will, to withdraw from plaintiff their beneficial business 
intercourse through threats that, unless a compliance with their 
demands be made, the defendants will cause a strike to be called 
against the said business. All the authorities hold that a com- 
bmation to injure or destroy the trade, business, or occupation of 
another by threatening or producing injury to the trade, Dusiness, 
or occupation of those who have business relations with him is an 
unlawful conspiracy, regardless of the name by which it is known, 
and may be restramed by injunction. 

Many cases were then cited, with extended quotations, after which 
it was said: 

We might prolong this opinion by citing and quoting from many 
iQore of tne hundreds of reported cases, where this subject has been 
discussed by the state and federal courts of the country, but no 
wise purpose would be served by doing so, for the reason that they 
are all in harmony with the views expressed by the various courts 
above mentioned. 
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During the oral argument it was suggested by counsel that the 
case of Clothing Co. v. Watson, 168 Mo. 146^ 67 S. W. 391 [BuUetm 
No. 44, page 157], announced views not m harmo^ with those 
expressed by the courts in the case before cited. We do not so 
understand that case. By a careful reading of that case it wUl be 
seen that the question there discussed was whether or^ not, under 
the constitution, defendants in that case could be enjoined from 
publishing a boycott, and it was there held that he could not be so 
enjoined; but that is not the purpose of this suit. The clear object 
of this case is to prohibit the defendants from continuing the boycott 
in force heretofore declared, or to enjoin the defendants from declaring 
a threatened boycott against plaintiff's business, and not to enjoin its 
publication. If the boycott itself is enjoined, there would be no 
occasion for complaint against its publication. 

Learned counsel for defendants, several times, during the course 
of the oral argument of this case, asked the question: If a single 
individual may lawfully do all of the things which are charged 
against the defendants, then why may not two or more persons agree 
to do the same things without violating the law ? The answer is plain 
and simple. Neither the individual nor two or more persons can 
lawfully conspire to do the things charged. In the first place, the 
individual can not do the things charged in the petition at all, either 
legally or illegally, for the reason he can not conspire with himself 
to injure plaintiff's business, however well his intention may be to 
do so; nor can he intimidate the builders from using materials 
manufactured by plaintiff, for the reason he has no associates bound 
to him by contract or otherwise with which to intimidate them. 
It is true, the individual might make up his mind to injure plaintiff's 
business, and determine in nis own mmd that he would work such 
injuries by threatening to no longer work for the builders and con- 
tractors if they continued to use materials manufactured by the 
plaintiff; but the practical working of such an undertaking by an 
mdividual would result in most, if not in all, instances in such a small 
loss to the builders and contractors, over and above the profit they 
would probably make by continuing to deal with plaintin, that the 
threat would have but little or no intimidating effect upon them, 
and in no maimer force them from doing busmess with plaintiff. 
Certainly the law would take no notice of such infinitesimal loss nor 
such slight intimidation. Lex non curat de minimis. 

But so much can not be said regarding combinations or con- 
spiracies formed between two or more persons to injure and destroy 
tne business of a person by means of a boycott. The books are full 
of cases- where such combinations or conspiracies have wrought 
great injury and loss, and even wrecked and destroyed great and 
powerful business institutions, and, if left untrammeled, would 
cause the strongest of them to fall, and the very foundation of our 
Government to crumble. Such combinations are differentiated from 
the labor organizations mentioned in paragraph 1 of this opinion by 
the fact that they are formed for the direct purpose of protecting and 
promoting the interests of the laboring classes, which only indirectly 
and incidentally operate in restraint of trade; while these have for 
their direct object the immediate effect to injure and damaj^e the 
business of the persons at whom they are directed, and thereby 
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compel them to discharge the nonunion laborers, and thereby 
indirectly and incidentally protect and benefit the parties to the 
combination or conspiracy. All of the authorities permit and 
encourage the former organizations in carrying out their laudable 

Eurposes, but the law with an eaually firm hand prohibits all com- 
inations and conspiracies which are formed for the purpose of 
working injury and damage to the business of another. We are, 
therefore, of tne opinion that the trial court erred in sustaining the 
demurrer to the petition. 



Labob Organizations — Membership — Employers of Labor — 
Boycott — Secondary Boycott — Conspiracy — Injunction — Com- 
pleted Acts — Interference wrrn Employment — J. F. Parkinson 
Co. V, Building Trades Council of Santa Clara County et dL., Supreme 
Court of California, 98 Pacific Reporter, page 1027. — ^The company 
named was owner and proprietor of a lumber yard, a plumbing and 
tinning shop, mill, etc., while the Building Trades Council was an 
organization made up of delegates from various labor unions of the 
coimty. This organization had for its aim the enforcement of union 
rules and conditions of employment throughout Santa Clara County, 
in the industries represented. In 1904 the plaintiff company had 
employed some nonunion men in the erection of lumber sheds, which 
gave rise to a controversy between it and the council, and before this 
was settled a workman was found to be employed in its tin shop who 
was not a member of the tinner's union. His discharge was demanded, 
unless he would join the union. He agreed to join, but foimd that the 
fee was $50 instead of $25 as he at first supposed. He then took some 
stock in the company, and asked for a master tinner's card at a much 
lower fee, on the ground that he was an employer. That the pur- 
chase of the shares constituted him an employer was denied by the 
council, and in this the court agreed, saying: 

A stockholder of a corporation — even a large and preponderant 
stockholder — is not in legal contemplation the employer of those who 
are working for the corporation, wnich is a person distinct from its 
members, and as such the only employer in the case. Aside from this 
technical view, it is equally clear that the holder of a minute fraction 
of the stock oi a corporation from which he is receiving wages is not 
his own employer in any substantial sense. As to this oranch of the 
dispute, therefore, the position of the union and of the council in 
denying Waterman's claim to be a master tinner within the meaning 
of tne imion rules was clearly correct. 

The dispute continued until Parkinson's men were called out, his 
shop declared unfair, and a notice sent to his customers that union 
men would not work on materials purchased from the boycotted 
company. These customers, or many of them, ceased dealings with 
the company, some of them canceling unfulfilled orders. The com- 
pany then asked for an injunction, which was granted by the superior 
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court of Santa Clara County, together with a judgment of $1 damages 
and costs m an amount of $304.25. This judgment was, on appeal, 
dissolved by the supreme coiut, Judge Shaw dissenting and Judge 
Sloss dissenting in part. Three other judges held somewhat different 
opinions on certain matters of argument, but concurred in the results. 
The opinion of the court was delivered by Chief Justice Beatty. 

It appeared from the record that Parkinson's business was not ac- 
tually made to stop except for a short time, but that there was a sub- 
stantial loss of profits for a time by reason of the loss of old customers. 
Business had been resumed with the employment of nonunion work- 
men, and no force, threat, violence, or intimidation were shown, nor 
was there any picketing of the company's premises or interference 
with its customers. The most serious charge proved against the 
council was that its business agent had told Mr. Parkinson that the 
council would drive him out of business if he refused to observe their 
rules. As to this the court said : 

This, however, was mereljr an expression of the business agent's 
opinion of the effect of declaring the plaintiff unfair. It was a warn- 
ing, or caution, intended no doubt to force compliance with the 
council's demands, but evidently it did not have that effect, for 
Mr. Parkinson, being of a different opinion, stood his groimd, and 
accepted the consequences. 

Continuing the court said: 

There was also some evidence that in three instances individual 
members of some of the unions had warned some of the strikers that 
they would incur some danger of personal violence if they returned 
to work while the plaintiff remained unfair, but these tm*eats were 
not authorized or countenanced by the council or any of j;he unions, 
and not a single act of violence was proved against anyone who did 
return to work. It was found by tne court upon evidence which 
fully sustains the finding that the plaintiff had been injured by the 
acts of the defendants in an amount not susceptible of computation, 
and it was found that a continuance of sucn aets wouldf cause a 
damage irreparable, for the reason, I suppose, that its amount could 
not be computed, and for the same reason that the plaintiff had no 
plain, speedy, and adequate remedy at law. It was not found that 
the defendants were insolvent or unable to respond in damages. 

In reference to the word **imfair," it clearly appears that, as em- 
ploved by the defendants and labor organizations generallv, it has a 
technical meaning well imderstood by the plaintiff and by all the 
persons to whom the coimcil sent notices that plaintiff had been 
declared unfair. Such declaration means, and in this instance was 
understood bv all parties concerned to mean, not that the plaintiff 
had been guilty of any fraud, breach of faith, or dishonorable con- 
duct, but only that it had refused to comply with the conditions 
upon which union men would consent to remain in its employ or 
handle material supplied by it. The sole effect of the notice to the 
contractors was that a majority of them ceased to deal with the 

f>laintiff, at least for a time, and some of them coimtermanded orders 
or lumber and other material previously sent it^. .^.^^^ ^ GoOqIc 
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Can it be said, in view of this more specific and detailed statement 
of the probative facts involved in the general finding of the trial judge, 
that tne defendants entered into a conspiracy lor the purpose of 
compelling the plaintiff, by coercion and mtimidation, to subject its 
business to their control ? Can it be said that they entered into a con- 
spiracy at all? A combination there certainly was, but it had no 




3y the enforcement of the regulations i 
object was to secure higher wages, shorter hours, aiid more favorable 
conditions generally than employers of labor xnight be willing to 
concede, and just so far as they might be successful in accomplishing 
this object it may be assiuned that employers, as a class, the plaintin 
included, would incur a corresponding loss. But assuming all this, 
would that constitute the combination a conspiracy ? A conspiracy 
is a combination of two or more persons to accomplish by concerted 
action a criminal or unlawful purpose, or a lawful purpose oy criminal 
or unlawful means, and, to support the conclusion that these de- 
fendants were guilty of a conspiracy, it must be held that their pur- 
{)ose was at least unlawful if not criminal, or their purpose being 
awful that they proposed to attain it by the emplojonent of some 
unlawful means. 

Limiting our consideration for the present to this question of con- 
spiracy, it is clear that the avowed obiect of these organizations — 
tne several imions of workingmen and tne coimcil in which they were 
combined — was in no sense unlawful, and the discussion may be con- 
fined to the question whether the means proposed for its attainment 
were unlawful, a question as to which there is a wide divergence of 
view disclosed by the decisions of the courts of different jurisdictions, 
and often by tne differing opinions of judges of the same court. 
There is, however, at the present day a tolerably uniform consensus 
of judicial opinion as to some fimdamental principles which form the 
basis of discussion in all that class of cases, which, for convenience, 
may be designated as boycotting cases. In one of the more recent 
of these (National Protective Association v. Cumming, 170 N. Y. 315, 
63 N. E. 369, 58 L. R. A. 135, 88 Am. St. Rep. 648 [Bulletin No. 42, 
p. 1118]) the seven justices of the court of appeals were divided, four 
to three, as to the.lawftilness of the avowed object of the defendants, 
and as to the means employed by them against the plaintiff. Chier 
Justice Parker — three of his associates concurring — ^held both object 
and means to have been lawful, while Justice Vann, with the concur- 
rence of the other two justices, condemned the means employed by 
the defendants to accomplish their purpose, not because tne acts of 
defendants were otherwise unlawful, but because they were rendered 
unlawful by the selfish and censurable motive which inspired them. 
''The obiect of the defendants," he concluded, "was not to get higher 
wages, snorter hours, or better terms for themselves, but to prevent 
others from following their lawful calling." This conclusion was 
based upon evidence which showed clearly enough what appears as 
clearly in this case — that the immediate object of the defendants was 
to exclude the competition of men outside of their unions. This pur- 
pose Judge Vann considered so selfish, and its accomplishment so 
opposed to public policy and common right as to infect acts otherwise 
entirely lawful with the taint of illegality. The opposing opinion of 
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the Chief Justice — the jnajority opinion — seems to be rested partly 
upon the ground that, in order'to secure employment on more favor- 
aole terms for themselves, individuals have an absolute right to com- 
bine for the purpose of preventing the employment and competition 
of others, and partly upon the further ana independent ^oimd that, 
whether such n^ht is aosolute or not, every man is clearly privileged 
to stop work with or without reason whenever he can do so without 
violating his contract, and that no one can question his motive, since 
a bad motive does not convert an act otherwise lawful into a groimd 
of action. This last proposition embodies the rule of decision which 
was approved by this court in the case of Boyson v. Thorn, 98 Cal. 
678, 33 Fac. 492, 2 1 L. R. A. 233, and which has recently been reaflarmed 
in the much discussed case of the People v. Schmitz, 94 Pac. 419, 15 
L. R. A. (N. S.) 717. 

As to what are lawful acts in furtherance of such objects as were 
proposed by the defendants in this case, the consensus of recent judi- 
cial opinion above referred to can not be better illustrated than by 
quoting the propositions upon which the majority and the minority 
of the New Tork court of appeals, despite their opposite conclusions 
in National Protective Association v. Ciimming, were entirely agreed. 
Chief Justice Parker at the outset of his opinion (170 N. i . 320, 63 
N. E. 369, 68 L. R. A. 135, 88 Am. St. Rep. 648) says: "I shall assume 
that certain principles of law laid down by Judge Vann are correct, 
namely: 'It is not the duty of one man to work For another unless he 
has agreed to, and if he has so agreed, but for no fixed period, either 
may end the contract whenever he cnooses. The one may work or 
refuse to work at wiU, and the other may hire or discharge at will. 
The terms of employment are subject to mutual agreement, without 
let or hindrance from anvone. If the terms do not suit, or the em- 
ployer does not please, the right to quit is absolute, and no one may 
demand a reason therefor. Whatever one man may do alone, he 
may do in combination with others, provided they have no unlawful 
object in view. Mere numbers do not ordinarily affect the quality 
of the act. Workingmen have the right to organize for the purpose 
of securing higher wages, shorter hours of labor, or improving their 
relations with their employers. They have the right to strike; that 
is, to cease working in a body by prearrangement imtil a grievance 
is redressed, provided the object is not to gratify malice or inflict 
injury upon others, but to secure better terms of employment for 
themselves. A peaceable and ordinary strike, not to narm others, 
but to improve their own condition, is not in violation of law.' 
This is a most conservative statement of the law. It embraces noth- 
ing that is not conceded at this day by even the most determined 
opponents of the principle of the strike, and contains in the conclud- 
ing sentence a qualification which the rule of Boyson v. Thorn would 
compel us to disregard. In case of a peaceable and ordinary strike 
without breach of contract, and conducted without violence, threats, 
or intimidation, this court would not inquire into the motives of the 
strikers. Their acts bein^ entirely lawrul, their motives would be 
held immaterial. But, taking the doctrine as stated by Justice Vann 
with all its qualifications, it suffices for the decision of everything of 
real importance in the present controversv, so far as the council and 
its constituent unions are concerned. The rule that their members 
could not work with nonunion men, or handle material suppUed by 
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an employer of nonunion men, was adopted before any difference had 
arisen between thenoi and the plaintiff or its manager. It was a rule 
which they supposed would benefit them, and that was its sole pur- 
pose. Whatever others may think of the policy or justice of such a 
rule that is a matter outside the province of the courts, and as with 
regard to other questions of economic or political aspect, the remedy, 
if a remedy is needed, must be f oimd by the legislature. In the mean- 
time, and for present purposes, we must recognize the fact that this 
rule, as established by the coimcil and the affiliated unions, was de- 
vised for the promotion of an object certainly not unlawful, that the 
occasion that called for its application was the volimtary act of 

Elaintiff's agent, and that with two or three pjossible exceptions to 
e hereafter noticed the defendants did nothing unlawful in their 
attempt to make it effective. 

Certamly it was not imlawful to call out the union men, and it was 
not unlawful for the men to cease work which they were bound by 
no contract to continue. It was no doubt a technical trespass for 
the business agent of the council to enter the premises of plaintiff 
for the purpose of calling the men out for which the plaintin might 
have recovered nominal damages in an action at law, out, it was no 
ground for an injunction in the absence of any evidence of a threat- 
ened repetition of the act. Was it unlawful to send the written 
notice to the contractors employing union labor that the plaintiff 
had been declared unfair, and that union men could not work for it 
or handle material supplied by it till further notice? There are 
authorities on both sides of this question, but I think those which 
would answer it in the negative have the better reason. The con- 
tractors were working in harmony with the unions (as indeed the 
plaintiff had previously done), and fair dealing reauired that the 
coimcil, representing and acting for the unions, should protect such 
contractors from any loss they might incur if left in ignorance of the 
action it had taken. If the^ had not sent the notices some of those 
contractors who felt constrained to stop dealing with plaintiff when 
informed that it had been declared unfair might have purchased 
material which they could not have used, and it is onlv upon the 
assumption that such purchases would have been made tnat the 
plaintiff can base a claim that it was damaged by the notices. But 
can plaintiff make such a claim as a ground for equitable relief? It 
seems very clear that it can not; for, with full knowledge that it had 
been declared imfair and of all the consequences flowing from that 
declaration, it would not have been justified in selling materi&l to a 
contractor employing union men without disclosing a fact so mate- 
rial to his freedom of contract. And, if good faith and fair deaBng 
imposed an equal obligation upon the plaintiff and the council to 
inform the contractors of what the plaintiff knew, it is difficult to see 
what right of plaintiff was infringed by the sending of the notices. 
Their only effect was to enable the contractors and plaintiff to con- 
duct their future dealings on equal terms. Nor was there anything 
unlawful in the presentation to the plaintiff of an agreement embody- 
ing the conditions upon which union men would consent to reenter 
its service and handle the output of its mill and shops. Conceding 
that the conditions of the proposed contract were mtolerable, the 
right to propose them stood upon the same plane as the right to reject 
them, and no right of the plamtiff was infringed unless it can be held 
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that men who are free to work or not to work, with or without reason, 
are breaking the law in proposing unreasonable terms as a condition 
of entering the employment of another. K this were so, why would 
it not equally follow that an employer would be breaking the law by 
proposing to men seeking employment conditions of service which 
thej might consider intolerable, or a court deem imreasonable? 
Neither proposition can be admitted. The fact that the business 
agent of the council in the course of the dispute over the Waterman 
affair told Mr. Parkinson that they would drive him out of business 
if he refused to observe their rules is material only in so far as it is 
an item of evidence tending to show that the course pursued by the 
council was dictated by a maUcious purpose to injure the plamtiff, 
and not by a desire to benefit its members. I think myself, as I have 
in substance said, that it has very slight probative force for that 
purpose, and that it is completely refutcS by all the facts of the case, 
but, conceding that it might have warranted the superior court in 
concluding that the motives of defendants were tinctured with malice, 
it can not be denied that all the acts of the council and its aflBliatea 
unions were lawful, and that they were adapted to the promotion of 
the plans devised by them for bettering the condition of the mem- 
bers. Being so adapted, and being lawful in themselves, they could 
not be rendered actionable by the mere fact that some feeling of 
animosity had been engendered in the course of the coatroversy 
between the parties. 

One other consequence of the strike and the notice to the con- 
tractors remains to be considered. Some of the contractors to whom 
the notices were sent countermanded orders for building material 
which they had already placed with the plaintiff. This it may be 
conceded was a breach of their contracts, and the law is pretty thor- 
oughly settled both in England and in this country that causing 
another to violate his contract with a third party, without a leffal 
justification, is an actionable injury, from which it follows that if tne 
defendants by sending the notices to the contractors caused some of 
them to break their contracts, and did so maliciously and without 
justification, they made themselves liable at least to an action for 
damages, but I do not think it can be said that the seading of the 
notices was without justification. The plaintiff had been declared 
unfair, and it was certain that, imtil that action of the council should 
be reversed, no member of any of the unions — so long as he remained 
a member — would handle material supplied by the plaintiff. The 
contractors to whom the notices were sent were all employing imion 
men, and it was no less the duty of the plaintiff than of the coimcil 
to inform them, with a view to future transactions, that they could 
not use material supplied by the Parkinson Company without engag- 
ing nonunion men in place of the men thev had. If this is so— if 
the notice to the contractors was proper ana essential to fair dealing, 
as between them and the plaintin — the fact that some of them vio- 
lated their existing contracts can not be deemed a wrong caused by 
the defendants. It was a wrong for which the contractors alone were 
responsible. But, even if it could be held that the action of the 
council in sending the notices was without justification and malicious, 
something would still be wanting to sustain the injunction. The 
notices had all been sent before this action was commenced, and 
there was no evidence of any threat to send notice to any other per- 
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son. An injunction lies onl^ to prevent threatened injury, and has 
no application to wrongs wmch have been completed, ana for which 
the injured party may obtain redress by an action at law. This 

Sroposition myolyes a consideration of the sufficiency of the evi- 
ence to support the fifth finding of the trial court: "That said 
defendants threatened to continue to coerce and intimidate plaintiff 
and its patrons and customers to the irreparable damage and injury 
of plaintiff/' Being challenged to point out the evidence to support 
this finding, counsel for respondent cites us to the testimony or only 
one witness (Harrison, an officer of the council) , the entire substance of 
which is a mere restatement of the rule forbidding imion men to work 
for a person declared unfair, or to handle his material. The finding, 
thererore, so far as it is sustained by the evidence, means no more 
than this: There is a standing warning that union men will not work 
for plaintiff while it remains on the umair list, or handle its material. 
This is the whole extent of the coercion and intimidation threatened, 
and against such a threat an injunction would be utterly impotent. 
To enjoin men from not working would be wholly ineffective unless' 
there resides in the courts a power to compel them to go to work. 
But there is no such power. A court of equity can not even enforce 
specifically a contract for personal services, and much less can it 
enforce the performance or such services in the absence of any 
contract. 

I have not overlooked the fact that there was evidence that two or 
three individual members of the unions used threatening language in 
one or two instances towards other members who spoke of returning 
to work, and there may have been reason to conclude that they 
would continue to employ threats of the same character to deter 
others from seeking employment with the plaintiff. If so, the court 
would have been jilstined in enjoining those individuals, but there 
was nothing to justify an injimction against the council or the unions, 
or their officers, or the large humber of individual members who 
made no threats. 

Any injury to a lawful business, whether the result of a conspiracy 
or not, is prima facie actionable, but may be defended upon the 
ground that it was merely the result of a lawful effort of the defend- 
ants to promote their own welfare. To defeat this plea of justffica- 
tion the plaintiff may offer evidence that the acts of the defendants 
were inspired by express maUce, and were done for the purpose of 
injuring plaintiff, and not to benefit themselves. The principle is the 
same which permits proof of express maUce to defeat the plea of priv- 
ilege in Ubel, or the defense of probable cause in actions for malicious 
prosecution or false imprisonment. In this case there was over- 
whelming proof that the coimcil, when the occasion arose, simply 
put in force a rule long before adopted for their own benefit, and not 
dkected ajgainst the plaintiff or any particular person. Nor did the 
coimcil, the imions, or their members generally use any unlawful 
means to injure the plaintiff ^ unless it was unlawful to send the notices. 
I have expressed tne opimon that so far from being unlawful the 
sending of the notices was only the fulfillment of a duty imder the 
circumstances, but whether so or not, since the contractors doing 
business in Palo Alto and employing imion men had all received the 
notices before the action was commenced, and there was no threat 
to send notices to any other persons, there was nothing to enjoin. 
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As to the sending of notices that a firm or corporation has been 
declared ^^ unfair/ the authorities are by no means miiform that such 
notices are unlawful. In the case of Gray v. Building Trades Coim- 
cil, 91 Mum. 171, 97 N. W. 663, 63 L. R. A. 763 [Bulletin No. 63, p. 
955] (a Minnesota case cited by respondent), the supreme court mod- 
ified an injimction by striking out that part which restrained the 
giving of unfair notices, and this for reasons equally applicable to the 
present case. 

There is nothi^ in our decision in Goldberg v. Stablemen's Union, 
149 Cal. 429^ 86 Pac. 806, 8 L. R. A. (N. S.) 460 [Bulletin No. 68, p. 
181], at aU mconsistent with the views herein expressed. By their 
demurrer to the complaint the defendants in that case admitted the 
truth of all that was cnai^ed, and the injunction as modified restrained 
only acts of violence and intimidation. 

For the reasons above stated, the judgment of the superior court 
is reversed. 

One judge concurred in full. As already stated other opinions 
were written, concurring in the judgment but not approving the ail- 
ment in its entirety. Thus Judge Sloss said in part: 

The real question in the case turns upon the activities of the defend- 
ants exertea in two ways: First, in ceasing to work for the plaintiff 
(striking) ; second, in notifying (or threatening, if that term be pre- 
ferred) the customers of plaintiff that workmen affiliated with the 
Building Trades Coimcil would not work for contractors using mate- 
rials nurchased of plaintiff. That workmen employed by the r arkin- 
Bon (Company had a right to leave its employ whenever they desired, 
and for any reason that might seem to them sufficient, is universally 
conceded. Was it imlawfm to notify contractors dealing with the 
Parkinson Companv that imion men would not continue to work for 
them if they purchased material of said Parkinson Company? In 
this inquiry I tnink it is imimportant that the defendants were merely 
acting m accordance with a rule adopted before any difference with 
the plaintiff had arisen. The opinion of the Chief Justice appears to 
proceed upon the theory that, smce the defendants had boimd them- 
selves to act in a certain way in the event of a controversy of this 
kind, it was not only proper, but laudable, for them to notify con- 
tractors of their intended action and of the consequences which 
would follow to contractors who should continue to deal with the 
plaintiff. More than this, that it was in some way incumbent upon 
plaintiff to notify contractors dealing with him that a continuance 
of their patronage would be likely to result in loss to them. I can 
not agree to the proposition that the rights of the parties are in any 
way affected by such considerations. If the defendants' course of 
conduct amoimted to an imlawful interference with plaintiff's rights, 
it was not made lawful by the fact that the defendants had decided, 
in advance, to act in this way whenever an occasion should present 
itself. 

But was their action imlawful? They had a right, as has been 
said, to cease working for Parkinson. They had an equal right to 
cease working for any other employer. Upon what groimd, then, is 
it claimed that, while their refusal to work for plaintiff gave plaintiff 
no cause of complaint, the refusal to work for others did give plaintiff 
a groimd of action? Because, it is said, they are bringing^ to bear 
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upon the Parkinson Company, with which they have a controversy, 
the pressure of loss inflicted by third persons, not connected with the 
main dispute, and are, by holding over these third persons the risk 
of financial loss, compellm^ them against their will to inflict upon 
Parkinson the damage resulting from a cessation of their patronage. 
This is the argument commonty advanced to establish the illegahty 
of what has been called, in much of the recent discussion of the sub- 
ject, a '* secondary" rather than a ''primary'* boycott. I do not 
see that we are helped to a solution or the question of the illegality 
of the defendants' acts by looking into the ''motive" or "intent ' 
with which they acted. Even if we assume, contrary to the deci- 
sions of this coiirt, that an improi>er motive may. as a general propo- 
sition, render actionable an act otherwise lawnil, or, to use anotner 
form of statement, that damage intentionally inflicted will be action- 
able unless its infliction can be justified oy showing that it was 
inspired by a proper motive, the motive with which these defendants 
acted was not, in my opinion, one which the law regards as improper. 
The defendants were seeking in all they are shown to have done to 
secure employment by the plaintiflF for themselves, to the exclusion 
of those not associated with them, and to secure that employment 
upon terms deemed satisfactory -or advantageous to them. That is 
the effort of every dealer in goods. It is the struggle of competition, 
and is no more to be frowned upon where the subject of trade is 
labor than wher^ it is a specific conunodity. The uniting or com- 
bining of a number of persons to accomplish a lawful object oy lawful 
means will not per se render the conduct of the manv any more imlaw- 
ful than would be the same conduct on the part ot any one of them. 
"It is plam." as is said by Mr. Justice Holmes in his dissenting opin- 
ion in Vegelahn V. Guntner, 167 Mass. 92, 108^ 44 N. E. 1077, 1081, 
35 L. R. A. 722, "from the slightest consideration of practical affairs, 
or the most superficial reading of industrial history, that free com- 
petition means combination, and that the organization of the world, 
now going on so fast, means an ever increasmg might and scope of 
combmation. * * * One of the eternal conflicts out of whicn life 
is made up is that between the effort of every man to get the most 
he can for his services, and that of society, disguised under the name 
of capital, to get his services for the least possible return. Combina- 
tion upon the one side is patent and powerful. Combination on the 
other is the necessary and desirable coimterpart, if the battle is to 
be carried on in a fair and equal way." 

The injunction then, must rest upon the principle that it is unlawful, 
in an effort to compel A. to yield a legitimate benefit to B., for B. to 
demand that C. withdraw his patronage from A. under the penalty of 
losing B.'s services or patronage to which he has no contract right. 
That there are many cases sustaining the affirmative of this prop- 
osition is true. [Cases cited.] So are there many to the contrary. 
[Cases cited.] 

Upon a consideration of the authorities, I think the sounder rule is 
that one who is under no contract relation to another may freely and 
without question withdraw from business relations with that other. 
This includes the right to cease to deal, liot only with one person but 
with others; not only with the individual who may be pursuing a 
course deemed detrimental to another who opposes it, but with all 
who by their patronage aid in the maintenance of the objectionable 
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folicies. In other words, if the defendants violated no right of the 
'arkinson Company by refusing to work for it, they violated none by 
refusing to work for contractors who used material bought of Parkin- 
son. Such refusal, as is shown in the opinion of the Chief Justice, 
and as is stated in the testimony of plaintiff's manager and principal 
witness, was the '*sum total of the interference'' which was practiced 
or threatened. An agreement by shipowners, in order to secure a 
carrying trade exclusively for themselves, that agents of members 
should be prohibited upon pain of dismissal from acting in the interest 
of competing shipowners; a combination of retailers binding the 
members to refuse to purchase of wholesalers who should sell to non- 
members of the combination; an agreement of contractors to with- 
draw their patronage from wholesalers selUng to a contractor who had 
conceded tne demands of his employees for an eight-hour day; & 
threat by a railroad company to discharge any employee who should 
deal with the plaintiff; a threat by an employer that he would dis- 
charge any laborer who rented plaintiff's house — have been held to 
give no right of action to the individuals affected. The defendants in 
each case were held to be acting within their absolute legal right in 
entering or refusing to enter into business relations with persons to 
whom tney were not bound by contract. I see no reason why work- 
men have not the same absolute right to dispose of their labor as 
they see fit. So long as they abstain from breach of contract, 
violence, duress, menace, fraud, misrepresentation, or other unlawful 
means, they may lawfully inflict sucn damage as results from the 
withholding of tneir labor or patronage. To quote again from Judge 
Holmes' opinion in Vegelahn v. Guntner: '* If it be true that working- 
men may combine \vith a view, among other things, to getting as 
much as they can for their labor, just as capital may combine with & 
view to getting the greatest possible return, it must be true that, 
when combined, they have the same liberty that combined capital 
has to support their interests by argument, persuasion, and the 
bestowal or refusal of those advantages which they otherwise law- 
fully control." The terms "intimidation'' and *' coercion," so fre- 
quently used in the discussion of this question, seem to me to have no 
application to such acts as were here committed. One can not be 
said to be ''intimidated" or "coerced" in the sense of unlawful com- 
pulsion by being induced to forego business relations with A., rather 
than lose the benefit of more profitable relations with B. It is 
equally beside the question to speak of "threats" where that which 
is threatened is only what the party has a legal right to do. It may 
be that the combination of great numbers of men, as of great amounts 
of capital, has placed in the nands of a few persons an immense power, 
and one which, in the interest of the general welfare, ought to be 
limited and controlled. But if there be, in such combinations, evils 
which should be redressed, the remedy is to be sought, as to some 
extent it has been sought, by legislation. If the conditions require 
new laws, those laws should be made by the lawmaking power, not 
by the courts. 

The dissenting opinion of Judge Shaw accepted the position that 
motive can not be questioned and that the means by which inter- 
ference is accomplished is the test of lawfulness or unlawfulness. 
Assuming that the use of duress, menace, fraud, or undue influence in 
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bringing about an injurious act was unlawful, Judge Shaw based his 
dissent on the ground that the influence of associated persons was so 
increased by the fact of association as to make acts which would not 
be annoyance or coercion if committed by one, objectionable where 
committed or supported by numbers. He said in part: 

The evidence showed that at least seven of the plaintiffs important 
customers quit deaUng with the plaintiff; that substantial damage 
had already been caused to the plaintiff by this loss of custom during 
the time it had continued, and that its further continuance would 
cause plaintiff further substantial loss; that these customers were, by 
the aforesaid threats of defendants, coerced and compelled, against 
their ^sh and will, to cease deaUng with plaintiff or using goods 
obtained from plaintiff; and that the defendants intended and threat- 
ened to continue this boycott indefinitely. The claim of the defend- 
ants appears to be that these notices were intended for the benefit 
of the several persons to whom they were sent to warn them of the 
conseauences that might attend their patronizing the plaintiff, so 
that tney could avoid doing so, and thereby escape the evil results 
that would otherwise come to them, and that the sending of notices 
for such a purpose is not only lawful and innocent, but praiseworthy 
as well; that tnese consequences would not come as the result of any 
act done with reference to the parties warned, but as the result of con- 
ditions that existed under the union rules established lon^ before any 
difBcultv with plaintiff arose. These rules seem to be regarded as of 
similar force to the law of the land and a notice not to disregard them 
as a friendly act similar to a notice to a friend not to violate the law. 
I concede, of course, that, where a strike has been determined upon, 
the mere sending of a notice of the fact is not unlawful, or blame- 
worthy, and can not be made the foundation of an action. Perhaps 
the sending of these notices under some circumstances might have 
been considered as an act of this character. But under the circum- 
stances disclosed in this case, and in view of the findings of the court 
which show that the acts of the defendants were intended to coerce 
plaintiff's patrons to cease dealing with plaintiff in order to injure 

Elaintiff in its propert3r rights, the conduct of the defendants must 
e considered as malicious and unlawful. The defendants had the 
right, by lawful means to persuade or induce others to cease dealing 
with plaintiff, although their purpose in so doing was to iniure the 
plaintiff in its business and constrain plaintiff to yield to tneir de- 
mands in regard to the conduct of plaintiff's business. It is only 
when they seek to accomplish such injurj^ by the use of means 
which the law deems unlawrul that their action to that end becomes 
unlawful and the resulting injurv an actionable wrong. The entire 
case depends on the question whether or not the means by which 
the defendants induced the plaintiff's customers to cease dealing 
with it were unlawful. 

It is of no importance that the rules were adopted without special 
reference to the plaintiff. They were adopted for the express purpose 
of being put in force against any person when the occasion should 
arise which made it desirable that tne conduct of such person should 
be influenced or controlled. The effect in contemplation of law is the 
same as if they had been made expressly for the occasion for which 
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they were used. Nor is the case of plaintiff defeated by the fact that 
the only act done by the defendants at the time of the boycott was the 
sending of notices that the plaintiff had been declared unfair without 
threat of any sort accompanying it. It is in evidence that all the 
persons thus notified knew of the purport and effect of the union rules 
which would be applied in such a case. The defendants had created 
this engine of oppression for use at any time they desired, and had 
prepared the signal upon which it was to become active. The parties 
notified were aware of all this, and the defendants also knew that 
these parties had this knowledge. Further words were unnecessary. 
The threat would not have been more complete if the notice had 
expressly stated that all business with Parkinson Company must stop 
under penalty of a strike of their union workmen. The defendants 
had arranged this condition of affairs. They can not escape its effects 
on the ground that they were simply givmg information of action 
which would inevitably take place and were doing it for the benefit 
of the contractors so that they might act as requested, and thus 
avoid the damages otherwise ensuing. If the action of which this 
notice was given had been that of third persons for whom defendants 
were in nowise responsible, or with whom they were not in collusion, 
such a claim might stand. But the action of which they were so 
kindly notifying the contractors was their ov^ action long before 
resolved upon. If they had no right to act in this maimer for this 

{mrpose, the fact that it was previously arranged or decided upon 
or this or any similar occasion, was immaterial. 

It is further argued that the only thing with which the customers 
were threatened was a strike of these customers' employees; that this 
threat was made by the men themselves, through their agents author- 
ized to act for them; and that they had a lawful right to strike at 
any time and for any cause or no cause, and hence that their conduct 
was not unlawful. The principle settled by the cases cited, however, 
is that, while men have a right to strike, they have no right by that 
means to coerce their emplovers so as to compel them to act to the 
injury of a third person. The fact that they were to strike in such 
numoers gave them a power over the threatened customers of plain- 
tiff^ which constituted undue influence over them, or coercion or 
intimidation, as most of the authorities usually express it, and this 
coercion, exercised for the purpose of injuring a third person, is an 
unlawful act, and makes tne resulting injury an unlawful injury, 
which may be enjoined if only threatened, and which, if committed, 
may be redressed by an action for damages. It is the control of 
another's conduct against his will that is the unlawful element in the 
proposition. This bem^ unlawful, the resulting injury to a third per- 
son is unlawful, althougn every other act in the transaction is lawful 
in itself. So far as this unla^ul element is concerned, it is iinmate- 
rial whether that control is obtained by fear produced by the imme- 
diate prospect of serious pecuniary loss, as the result of a threatened 
strike, or by fear produced by a threat of bodily injury. 
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LOXnSIANA. 

ACTS OF 1908. 
Act No. 31. — Interest to be paid on employees* deposits. 

Section 1. All corporations, firms and individuals doing business in this State 
requiring of its or their employees a cash deposit as a guarantee for the faithful per- 
formance of the duties imposed upon such employees, shall pay to such employee in 
cash interest at the rate of not less than four per cent per annum on the casn sum 
BO deposited. 

Approved June 20, 1908. 

Act No. 73. — Inspection of factories^ etc.— Doors to open outwardly. 

Section 1. All the doors for ingress and egress to * * * factories with more 
than twenty employees ♦ * ♦ shall be so swung as to open outwardly from 
the * ♦ * workshops; but such doors may be hung on double-jointed hinges, so 
as to open with equal ease outwardly or inwardly. 

Sec 2. The provisions of this act shall apply to all buildings and houses within ita 
terms, erected after its passage, from the date it becomes in force. As to all such 
buildings and houses heretofore erected, said provisions shall be applied from and 
after the expiration of six months from the date when this act became operative. 

Sec 3. * * * The owner of any * * * factory, failing to comply with the 
provisions of this act or to have same complied with as relates * * * to such 
building or buildings owned by them, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction shall be fined not less than ten dollars nor more than one hundred dollars, 
and upon failure to pay such fine and costs shall be imprisoned in the parish jail for 
a period not exceeding (90) ninety days. 

Sec 4. Provided, That this act shall not apply to factories, cotton seed oil mills and 
other like establishments where the doors for the purpose of protection against fire, 
are so arranged as to slide back and forth on rollers. 

Approved June 30, 1908. 

Act 155. — Bureau of labor and industrial statistics. 

Section 1. The governor, shall, by and with the advice and consent of the senate, 
appoint some suitable person who shall be designated '' Commissioner of Labor and 
Industrial Statistics" with headquarter^ in such place as the governor shall designate, 
and who shall hold his office for a term of four (4) years. 

Sec 2. The duties of such commissioner shall be to collect, assort, systematize and 
present in annual reports to the governor, and to be by him biennially transmitted to 
the legislature within ten days after the convening thereof every two years, statistical 
details, relating to all departments of labor in the State, eppecially in its relations to 
the commercial, industrial, social, educational and sanitary condition of the laboring 
people; and to the permanent prosperity of the productive industries of the State, 
and also inquire into the immediate causes of strikes, lockouts or other disturbances of 
the relations between employers and employees. 

Sec 3. The commissioner shall have power to take and preserve evidence, examine 
witnesses under oath, and administer the same, and in the dischai^e of his duties, 
may enter any public institution of the State, and at reasonable hours when open 
450 
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for buBiness, any factory, mill, workshop, store or other places where labor may be 
employed. He shall have power to appoint such deputies as he may deem necessary 
ana all inspectors [inspections], authorized by law, of factories, mills, workshop, 
store or other places where labor is employed shall be made by said commissioner 
or his deputies. It shall be the duty of the commissioner and his deputies to enforce 
all laws regulating or dealing with the employment of labor of any kind, and to prose- 
cute all persons, nrms or corporations violating the same. In the city of New Orleans, 
the mayor, with consent of the coimcil shall appoint a factory inspector who may be 
either male or female. 

Sec. 4. All State, parochial, mimicipal and town officers, are hereby directed to 
furnish to said commissioner, upon his request, all statistical information in reference 
to labor and industries, which may be in their possession as such officers. 

Sec 5. Any person who shall willfully impede or prevent the commissioner or his 
deputies in the full or free performance of his or their duties, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction of the same shall be fined not less than five (5) 
dollars nor more than twenty-five (25) dollars or be imprisoned not less than five (5) days 
nor more than twenty-five (25) days in the parish jail, or both at the discretion of the 
court. 

Sec. 6. The commissioner shall receive a salary of fifteen hundred (I1500.00J dollars 
per annum, he shall employ a secretary at a salary of one thousand ($1000) dollars per 
annum and shall be allowed the sum of one thousand ($1000) dollars per annum for 
all necessary expenses attendant upon the duties of his office, all of which amounts 
shall be payable monthly out of the general fund, upon the warrant of the said com- 
missioner. 

Sec. 9. Nothing in this act shall be construed as relating to sugar industries or sugar 
mills outside of any city or town in this State. 

Approved July 2, 1908. 

Act No. 178. — Examination t ete., of electricians. 

Section 1. The governor shall within, thirty (30) days after the passage of thi» act. 
appoint in each city therein of more than fifty thousand (50,000) inhabitants, a board 
which shall be known as the Board of Electrical Examiners and Supervisors, consist- 
ing of five qualified electors for the purpose of examining into the qualifications and 
capabilities of master electricians, as denned by section 5 of this act. 

The members of the boards so appointed shall be competent practical electricians, 
and shall be selected as follows: One (1) from nomination made by the oldest estab- 
lished electrical contractors' association of each city, one (1) from nomination made 
by the commissioner of police and public buildings, one (1) from nomination made by 
the fire marshal, and one (1) from nomination made by local " International Brother- 
hood Electrical Workers,'' inside wiremen, and these four shall select a fifth member 
from among the local established electrical engineers. A majority of said board shall 
constitute a quorum to transact the business thereof. Unless removed for cause, the 
term of office of the members of the first number so appointed shall be as follows: The 
nominee from the fire marshal one (1) year; nominee from the electrical contractors' 
association, two (2) years; the nominee of the commissioner of police and public build- 
ings, one (1) year; nominee from the local I. B. E. W., inside wiremen, two (2) years, 
the fifth member selected shall serve one year. Should any vacancy occur irom any 
cause, during the term of any board as herein provided, the eovernor shall appoint 
some one from nominations made as above provided to fill such vacancy, and this in 
such manner that the various boards shall continue to be constituted as herein pro- 
vided. The governor shall have full power to remove any member of the board for 
incompetency or improper conduct upon satisfactory evidence being presented to him 
of such condition. 

Sec. 2. The members of said board shall respectively take and subscribe the oath 
required of state officers. They shall have the power to elect out of their number, a 
president, a secretary and a treasurer; to adopt such rules and by-laws for the trans- 
action of the business of the board as they may deem expedient. 

Sec. 3. Each member of said board shall receive a compensation of five dollars 
(15.00) per day for actual service in attending meetings of the board, which compen- 
sation shall be paid out of any moneys in the nands of the treasurer of said board: JPrO' 
videdy That the secretary of said board may receive such additional compensation as 
the board may deem just and reasonable and for which the by-laws of the said board 
may provide. In no event however shall the compensation of the members of the 
said boards or of their secretaries be paid out of the fimds in the state treasury or become 
a charge against the State. 
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Sec. 4. Sud boards shall meet at least once each montii in their respective domi- 
ciles, and shall hold special meeting as frequently as the proper and ^cient discham 
of their business shall require, and each board shall adopt rules and regulations rar 
the examination of master electricians as herein defined and when so adopted, such 
rules and regulations shall have the same force and effect as if herein contained; and 
the rules of said board shall also provide for the giving of timely notice of such meeting 
to all those who shall have made application for a license as herein provided and said 
board shall give in writing to the commissioner of police and public buildings a detailed 
statement of all licenses issued, renewed, or revoked at any meeting of said board. 
A majority of its members shall organize each of such boards and constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of its business. 

Sec. 5. The term '^master electrician" as used in this act shall be so defined as to 
include any and all persons, firms and corporations engaged in the business of or hold- 
ing themselves out to the public as engaged in the business of installing, erecting or 
repairing, or contracting to install, erect or repair electric wires or conductors to be 
used for the transmission of electric current for electric light, heat or power purposes, 
or mouldings, ducts, raceways or conduits, together with fittings for same for tne recep- 
tion or protection of such wires and conductors, or to electrically connect electric 
wires or conductors t<^ether, or to any electrical machinery apparatus device fittings 
or fixtures to be used tor electric light, heat or power purposes. 

A license of *' master electrician^ issued or granted under and in accordance with 
the provisions of this act, shall entitle any such person, firm or corporation so licensed 
to engage in the business of installing, erecting and repairing, and of contracting to 
install, erect and repair any electric wires or conductors to be used for the transmis- 
sion of electric current for electric light, heat or power purposes and any mould- 
ings, ducts, raceways and conduits, together with fittings for same to be used for the 
reception and protection of such wires and conductors together and to any apparatus, 
devices, fittings or fixtures to be used for electric light, heat or power purposes. 

Sec. 6. Before any person[,] firm or corporation shall hereafter engage in the busi- 
ness of a master electrician as defined in section five (5} of this act, and before any 
person, firm or corporation now so engaged in said business or any branch or clai 
thereot, shall continue in said business of "master electrician,*' such person firm or 
corporation shall apply to said board for a license to practice as "master electrician,** 
ana the applicant, if a person, or if a corporation, one of the officers or a representa- 
tive and agent thereof, to be designated by said corporations; or if a firm, one of the 
members tjaereof thall present himself before the said board at a time and place fixed 
by the said board. If the board shall find upon due examination, that the applicant 
presenting himself is of good moral character has a satisfactory knowledge of elec- 
tricity and the natural laws appertaining to and governing the same and of the use 
and functions of electric wires, appliances and devices for electric light, heat and power 
purposes and is possessed of skill and knowledge in all matters pertaining to the busi- 
ness of a "master electrician " as defined in section five (5) of this act the said board, 
upon payment of the fee and upon giving -the bond hereinafter provided for, shall 
issue to me said person, firm or corporation a license as "master electrician" to prac- 
tice said business for a term of one (1) year^ and shall register such person, firm or cor- 
I>OTation as duly licensed "master electrician." 

Provided, That no license shall be granted to any person under the age of twentv-one 
(21) years, nor shall any license be granted to any person who has not taken and sub- 
scnbed an oath that he, or in case ot a corporation, one of the principal officers or the 
representative and agent thereof and, in the case of a firm, one of the members thereof, 
has had at least three (3) years actual experience as a "master electrician" within the 
terms of this act or as an electrical workman, in such class or classes of electrical busi- 
ness or work as, in the opinion of the board shall have properly fitted the applicant 
for a license as "master electrician." 

Provided further, That each applicant at the time of filing his, their or its application, 
shall pay to the secretary of said state board of electrical examiners, the sum of twenty- 
five dollars ($25.00): And provided moreover. That every person, firm or corporation 
before receiving a license shall make, execute and deliver a bond to the State of 
Louisiana in the full sum of twenty-five hundred dollars (12,500.00) with sufficient 
surety or sureties to be approved and filed with the state board of electrical examiners 
the bond to save harmless the owner or real party in interest in the property for which 
any such material is furnished, or service performed, against loss or damage which 
shall arise by reason of the work done or material furnished being in violation of and 
below the standard of the current edition of the national electric code; but action can 
be maintained tiereon in the name of such owner or real party in interest only, if com- 
menced within one (I) year from and after the date of the installation of the materials 
furnished or performance of such work or service. 
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When, however, the material fnrni^ed, or work done, or eervice perfonned, shall 
hETO been inspected^ and a written or printed certificate of approval isBued by a 
legally authorized underwriters' inspector, then the said master electrician shall be 
considered as having fulfilled the rjBquirementB of this act, and his reeponsibilitv 
shall cease under the above bond for materials furnished and work or service perf ormea . 

Sec. 7. All persons, firms or corpc^rations, that at the time of the enactment of 
this act, are ^igaged in the business which shall be hereafter known as the business 
of a "master electrician,'' as described in section five (5) of this act, shall within 
sixty days after the passage of this act comply with all the provisions of section six 
(6) of this act, or such persons, firms or corporations shall within sixty (60) days cease 
to do the work which shall be hereafter luiown as that of a "master electrician" as 
described in section five (5) otherwise he, they or it shall be gpilty of a misdemeanor 
and on conviction sufier the fines and penalties as set forth m section fourteen (14) 
of this act. 

Sec. 8. Each and every license issued under the provisions of this act shall be 
si^ed by the president and secretary of the board and attested with its seal, and 
said license so signed and attested, for the period of one year, shall be evidence in 
any court in the State of the business for which the license is issued. All licenses 
and renewals of same shall expire on the first day of January of each year. 

Sec 9. No person, firm or corpK)ration granted a license under the provisions of 
this act, shall continue in the business of installing or repairing electrical wires, con- 
ductors or apparatus for electric light, heat or power purposes, after the expiration 
of the said license, unless the said license or extension of same shall have been 
renewed as hereinafter provided. 

Upon the payment of a fee of ten ($10) dollars any person, firm or corporation 
granted a license under the provisions of this act (unless the said license shall have 
been revoked as hereinafter enacted), shall be granted a renewal of said license with- 
out examination of the applicant, if application therefor is made either in person or 
in writing to the said board bv the holder of such license within the three months 
preceding the expiration of such license upon payment of a fee of ten dollars ($10.00) 
and the said renewal of said license shall be made for a period of one (1) vear, and 
shall be signed and attested as required for such original license and any sucn renewal 
of such license so signed and attested shall have the same weight as evidence in any 
court of this State as is hereinbefore accorded said original license. 

Promded, also^ That further, one year renewals shall be granted in like manner 
upon expiration of any renewal of license upon making application and pasdng a 
like fee within three months preceding the expiration of sucn renewal, in the same 
manner as provided for the first reneww. 

Sec. 10. After a full hearing of all parties in interest said board shall have power 
to revoke for proper cause any license or renewal of same, granted by the said board. 

Sec. 11. Eich and every license and renewal of same shall be in force and effect 
only so long, as an approved bond, filed with the said board in accordance with the 
provisions of section six ^6) of this act shall remain in force and every such license 
or renewal of same shall become void by the termination of said bond regardless of 
the regular date of expiration of the said certificate^ license or renewal. 

Sec 12. Any and all persons, firms or corporations granted a license or renewal 
thereof, in accordance with the provisions of this act shall display the same in a 
conspicuous place in the office or place of business of the person, firm or corporation 
to wnich it was issued. 

Sec 13. Nothing in this act shall be so construed as to prevent any person from 
doing or performing any of the kinds of work enumerated in section hve (5) of this 
act when such work is performed under the direction and supervision of a duly 
licensed master electrician, but no work, other than minor electric repairs for the 
maintenance of established plants, shall be performed excepting under such direc- 
tion and supervision of a duly licensed master electrician, and the said licensed 
master electrician shall be responsible for any and all work so done under his direc- 
tion and supervision. This shall be construed as exempting lighting companies and 
electric railway companies and the department of police and public Duildings of the 
city of New Orleans from the provisions of this act in so far as the maintenance and 
installation of their equipment pole-line services and meters are concerned. 

Sec 14. Any person, firm or corporation or any member of such firm or corporation, 
who shall practice or engage, or continue in the work of a master electrician as defined 
in section five (5) of this act without having complied with all the provisions of 
this act, and any person not licensed as a master electrician who shall ao or perform 
any such work except under the direction of a master electrician, or who shall vio- 
late any of the provisions of this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
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conviction thereof, shall be sentenced to pay a fine of not less than twenty-five 
dollars ($25.00), nor more than five hundred dollars ($500.00). or to an imprisonment 
not exceeding ninety (90) days, or both, in the discretion of tne court. 

Sec. 15. No license, or renewal of same, granted or issued under the provisions of 
this act, shall be assignable, or transferrable^ and every such license and renewal of 
same shall specify the name of the person, firm or corporation to whom it is issued, 
and in the case of a firm, the member of said firm, and in the case of a corporation, 
the principal officer or the desi^ated representative of the said corporation through 
whom the application for the said license was made. 

Sec. 16. Au fees collected under the provisions of this act, shall be for the use of 
said board to defray its necessary expenses. 

Sec. 17. It shall be the duty of the said board before the first Monday of January 
of each and every year, to make a report in writing to the governor of the State, 
containing a detailed statement of the nature of receipts and the manner of expendi- 
ture, and any balance of money remaining at the end of the year, after payment of 
expenses, including per diem of members of board and other necessary expenses, 
incurred by them in the discharge of their duties, shall be deposited in the state 
treasury. 

Approved July 3, 1908. 

Act No. 184. — Public printing to be done by a citizen of the State. 

Section 1. * * * Such contract or contracts [for public printing] shall not be 
awarded to any but a citizen of this State; * ♦ * 
Approved July 6, 1908. 

Act No. 228. — Company stores — Redemption of orders. 

Section 1. Any person, firm or corporation issuing checks, punchouts, tickets, 
tokens, or other device, reaeemable either wholly or partially in goods or merchandise 
at their, or any other place of business, shall, on aemand of any legal holder thereof, on 
the next pay day of such person, firm or corporation issuing same succeeding the date 
of issuance of same be liaole for the full face value thereof, in current money of the 
United States. 

Sec 2. Any such checks punchouts, tickets, tokens, or other device, issued by any 

Serson, firm or corporation, shall be considered and treated as payable to bearer, on 
emand, in current money of the United States, notwithstanding any contrary stipur 
lation or provision which may be therein contained. 

Sec 3. In case of failure of any person, firm or corporation to pay any legal holder 
of any such checks, punchouts, tickets, or other device, issued by them, the full face 
value thereof, in current money of the United States, when so demanded, such holder 
may immediately bring suit thereon in any court oi competent jurisdiction, and, in 
addition to recovering the full face value thereof, with legal interest from demand, may 
recover ten per cent of said amount as attorney s fees recoverable in the same suit. 
Approved July 8, 1908. 

Act No. 264. — Protection of employees on buildings. 

Section 1 . For the safety of persons in and about the construction, repairing, altera- 
tion or removal of buildings, bridges, viaducts and other structures, all scaffolds, hoists, 
cranes, stays, ladders, supports or other mechanical contrivances erected or constructed 
by any person firm or corporation in this State for use in the erection, repairing, altera- 
tion^ removing or painting of any house, building, bridge, viaduct, or other structure 
in cities of more than thirty thousand inhabitants, shall be erected and constructed, 
placed and operated so as to give proper and adeauate protection to the life and limb 
of any person or persons employed or engaged tnereon, or passing under or by the 
same, and in such manner as to prevent the falling of any material that may be used 
or deposited thereon. 

Sec 2. In the construction or repairing, alteration or removal of any structures, that 
scaffolding or staging, swung or suspended from any overhead support, more than 
twenty feet from the eround or floor shall have, where practicable, a safety rail properly 
boltea, secured and oraced and rising at least thirty-four (34) inches aoove the floor 
or main portion of such scaffolding or staging and extending along the entire len^ 
outside and ends thereof, and properly attached thereto and such scaffolding or staging 
shall be so fastened as to prevent the same from swaying from the building or structure. 

Sec 3. In any house, building or structure in process of erection or construction, 
where the distance between the inclosing walls is more than twenty-four feet in the 
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clear, there shall be built, kept and maintained proper intermediate supports for the 
joists, which supports shall be either brick walls or iron or steel columns, beams, 
trusses or girders of wood, or other material of siLfficient strength, and the floor in all 
such houses, buildings or structures in process of erection or construction shall be 
designed, and constructed in such a manner as to be capable of bearing in all their 
parts in addition to the weight of the floor construction, partitions and permanent fix- 
tures and mechanisms that may be set upon the same, a live load of twenty-five (25) 
pounds for every square foot of surface in such floor, and it is hereby made the duty 
of every owner, builder, lessee, contractor or sub-contractor of such house, building 
or construction or the superintendent or agent of either to see that all the provisions 
of this section are complied with. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of every owner of every house, building or structure 
(except buildings exclusively for residential purpose), now under construction or here- 
after to be constructed, to affix and display conspicuously on each floor of such build- 
ing during construction, a placard stating the load per square foot of the floor surface, 
which may with safety be applied to that particular floor during such construction, 
or if the stren^h of different parts of the floor varies, then there shall be such placards 
for each varying part of such floor. 

It shall be imlawful to load any such floors or any part thereof to a greater extent 
than the load indicated on such placard and all such placards shall be verified and 
approved by the city engineer or inspector of buildings or other proper authority of 
the city charged with the enforcement of building laws. 

Sec. 5. Whenever it shall come to the notice of the building inspector in any city 
in this State of more than thirty thousand inhabitants chaiged with the duty of enforc- 
ing the building laws, that the scaffolding, stays, hangers, blocks, pulleys, sling braces, 
ladders, irons, or ropes of any swinging or stationary scaffolding, platform or other 
similar device, used in the construction repairing alteration removing, cleaning or 
painting of buildings, bridges or viaducts within said cities are unsafe or liable to 

Srove dangerous to the life or limb of any person, such local authorities shall imme- 
iately cause an inspection to be made oi such scaffolding, platform or device or the 
slings, hangers, blocKs, pulleys, stays, braces, ladders, iron or other partj connected 
therewith, and if after an examination, such scaffolding, platform or other device or 
any parts thereof is found to be dangerous to the life and limb of any person," the said 
local authorities shall at once notify the person, responsible for the maintenance of 
such fact and warn him against the use, maintenance of [or] operation thereof and pro- 
hibit the use thereof and require the same to be altered and reconstructed, so as to 
avoid such danger. 

Such notice may be served personally upon the one responsible for its erection or 
by conspicuously affixing it to the scaffolding, platform or other device, or the part 
thereof declared to be unsafe, after such notice has been served or affixed the person 
responsible therefor shall cease using and immediately remove such scaffolding, plat- 
form or other device or part thereof or alter or strengthen it in such manner as to 
render it safe. The officer or such local authority whose duty it is to examine or 
test any scaffolding, platform or similar device or part thereof required to be erected 
and maintained, by tnis section, shall have free access at all times during, reasonable 
hours to any buildings or structures or premises containing such scaffolding, platform 
or other similar device or parts thereof or where they may oe in use. All swinging or 
stationary scaffolding, platform or other similar devices shall be so constructed as to 
bear four times the maximum weight required to be dependent thereon or placed 
thereon when in use and such swinging scaffolding, platform or other similar devices 
shall not be so loaded or crowded as to render them unsafe or dangerous. 

Sec C. Any person, firm, or corporation in this State, hiring, employing or directing 
another to perform labor of any kind in erecting, repairing, altering or painting any 
water pipe, stand pipe, smoke stack, chimney, tower, steeple, pole, staff, dome, or 
cupalo [cupola], with the ufee of any scaffold, staging, swing hammock, support^ tem- 
porary platform, or other similar contrivance, for such labor, shall keep and mamtain 
at all times while such labor is being performed and such mechanical device in use or 
operation a safe and proper scaffold, stay, support, or other suitable device, not less than 
sixteen feet below such working scaffold, staging, swaying hammock^ support or tem- 
porary platform when such work is being performed at a height of thu-ty-two (32) feet 
or more^ for the purpose of protecting the person or persons performing such labor from 
felling in case oi any accident to such working scaffold, staging, swaying hammock 
support or temporary platform. 

Sec 7. All contractors and owners when constructing buildings where the plans and 
specifications require the floors to be arched between the beams thereof or where the 
floors or filling in between the floors are fireproof material or brick work shall complete 
the flooring or filling in as the building progresses to not less than within three tiers 
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or beams below and on which the iron work is bein^ erected. If the plans and specifi- 
cations of such building do not require the filling in between the beams of the floors 
wiUi brick or fireproof material, said contractor or owner shall lay in the onderflocxing 
thereof or a safe temporary floor on each story as the building progr o op c s to not lees than 
within two stories of the floor below the one to which said nuilding has been erected 
and where double floors are not to be used, such owners or contractors shall keep planks 
over the floor to two stories of the floor below the story where the work is being per- 
formed, and if the floor beams are not of iron or steel, the contractor for the iron or steel 
W(^k in the course of construction or the owner of such building shall thoroughly plank 
over the entire tier of iron or steel beams on which the structural iron or steel work is 
being erected, except such spaces as may be reasonably required for the proper con- 
struction of such iron or steel work, and for the raising and lowering of material to be 
used in the construction of such building. 

Sec. 8. If elevating machines or hoistmg apparatus are used within a building in 
the course of construction for the purpose of lifting material, the contractor or owner 
shall cause the shafts or openings in each floor to be inclosea or fenced in on all sides 
by substantial barrier or railing at least four feet in height: Provided^ Any hoisting 
machine or engine used in such building constructicm shau, where practicable, be set 
up or placed on the ground and where it is necessary to place such hoisting machines 
or engines on the same floor above the ground flocur, such machines or engines must be 
properly and securely supported with a foundation capable of sustaining twice the 
weight of such machine or engine, and if the building in course of construction is five 
dt(Mies or more in height, no material needed for such construction, shall be hoisted or 
lifted over any public street or alley, unless, such street or alley shall be barricaded 
from use by the public or so covered as to prevent injury to pedestrians. 

8bc. 9. If elevating machines or hoisting apparatus operated or contrc^led by oth^ 
than hand power, be used in the construction, alteration or removal of any building or 
other structures, a complete adequate svst^n of communication by means of sigiuda 
shall be provided and maintained by the owner, contractor or subcontractor during 
the use and operation of such elevatmg machines or hoisting apparatus in order that 
prompt and perfect communication may be had at aU times between the operator of 
the engine or motive power of such elevating machine and hoisting apparatus and the 
employees or persons engaged thereon or in using or operating the same, and the officers 
of any city charged with the enforcement of the building law are hereby charged with 
the enfcNTcement of this provision of this act and in case of their failure so to do, the 
police authorities shall pursuant to the terms of this act enforce the provisions thereof. 

Sec. 10. Any contractor, subcontractor, foreman or other person having chari^e of 
the erection, construction, repairing, alteration, removal or painting of any building, 
viaduct, bridge, or other construction within tne provisions of this act violating any 
of the provisions hereof, upon conviction thereof snail be subject to a fine of not less 
than twenty-five dollars ($25.00) or more than five hundred dollars or imprisonment 
for not less than three months or more than two years or both fine and imprisonment in 
discretion of the court. 

Approved July 9, 1908. 

Act No. 271. — Public works — Citizens to be preferred in employment. 

Section 1. Every contractor, superintendent or duly authorized agent engaged 
in the construction of any state or public building or public works for the State of 
Louisiana, in cities whose population exceeds ten thousand (10,000) shall employ 
only mechanics who aro citizens of the State and who have paid their poll tax for the 
current or next preceding year prior to engaging in the work. 

S EC . 2. In the event mecnanics, where such works or buildings are being constructed, 
are not available, then such contractor, superintendent or duly auth<N*ized agent, shall 
notify the mayor of the citv wherein the work is being done, of such fact, and unless 
the mayor of said citv shall forthwith supply such contractor, superintenaent or duly 
authorized agent with the mechanics neeaed, said contractor, supwintendent or duly 
authorized agent, shall be authorized to einploy mechanics who are not citizens of 
the State of Louisiana, to make up the deficiency: Provided, That nothing herein 
shall be construed to prevent the btate of Louisiana or any parochial or municipal 
corporation from placing or letting any contract for the erection or construction 
of any puWic building or public work, in the open market, and soliciting bids 
from persons or corporations without the State of Louisiana. 

Sec 3. Any contractor, superintendent or duly authorized agent violating any of 
the provisions of this act, shall be liable, after conviction before a court of competent 
jurisdiction, to a fine of not more than one hundred dollars ($100.00) or imprisonment 
of not more than sixty (60) days, or both at the discretion of the court. 

Approved July 9, 1908., r^ r^r^ri]^ 
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Act No. 297. — Railway companief — Cars^ etc., to he repaired within the State. 

Section 1. All railway or railroad corporations operating in the State of Louisiana, 
and having their repair shops within the State, as a condition precedent to exercising 
the right of eminent domain under the laws oi the State of Louisiana, the railway or 
raUroaid corporations so operating within the State of Louisiana, shall and are hereby 
reauired to repair, renovate or rebuild in the State of Louisiana any and all defective 
or Droken cars, coaches, locomotives or other equipment, owned or leased by said cor- 

Cbtions in tne State of Louisiana, when such rolling stock is within the State of 
isiana: Provided, Such railway shall have or be under obligations to have proper 
facilities in the State to do such work: And provided, This act shall not be so construed 
as to reouire any railway company to violate the safety appliance law of Congress: And 
provided further. That no railway company .shall be required to haul such disabled 
equipment a greater distance for repairs at a point in Louisiana than would be neces- 
Bary to reach repair shops in another State. 

Sec. 2. All railroad corporations operating in the State of Louisiana, and having 
their repair shops within tne State, shall be prohibited from sending or removing any 
of their cars, coaches, locomotives or other equipment out of the State of Louisiana to 
be repaired, renovated or rebuilt, when the same is in a defective or broken condition 
and within the State. 

Sec. 3. Anycorporation,lesBee, receiver, superintendent or agent; who shall violate 
any of the provisions of this act, shall after conviction by a court of competent juris- 
diction, be liable to a fine of not less than fifty dollars, or more than two hundred dol- 
lars, or be imprisoned for not more than three months or both at the discretion of the 
court. 

Approved July 9, 1908. 

Act No. 301. — Inspection of factories, etc. — Employment of women and children. 

Section 1. From and after the passage of this act it shall be unlawful for any person, 
agent, firm, company, copartnership, or corporation to require or permit or suffer or 
employ anjr child under the age oi 14 years to labor or work in any mill, factory, 
mine, packing house, manufacturing establishment, workshop, laundry, millinery or 
dressmaking store or mercantile establishment in which more than &we persons are 
employed, or in any theater, concert hall, or in or about any place (rf amusement where 
intoxicating liquors are made or sold, or in any bowling-alley, boot-blacking establish- 
ment, freight or passenger elevator, or in the transmission or distribution of messages, 
either telegraph or telephone, or any other messages, or merchandise, or in any otner 
occupation not herein enumerated which may be deemed unhealthful or dangerous. 
The provisions of this section shall in no way be construed as applying to agricultural 
or domestic industries. Any violation of this provision diall be punishable by a fine 
of not less than $25 or more than |50 or by imprisonment in the parish jail (parish 
prison in New Orleans) for not less than ten days or more than six months, or both, in 
the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 2. The state factory inspector or any factory inspector appointed by the mayor 
of the city of New Orleans with the consent of the council acting in conjunction with 
the board of health and school board in the parish shall have full power to issue an a^e 
certificate to minors over 14 years and under 16 years of age seeking employment m 
any part of this State: Provided, however, That no person authorized to issue an i^e 
certificate as hereafter provided shall have authority to approve such certificate for 
any child then in or about to enter his own establishment, or the employment of a 
firm or corporation of which he is a member, officer or employee. 

The person approving these age certificates shall have autiiority to administer the 
oath provided therein, but no lee shall be charged therefor. Every person issuinff 
or approving these age certificates shall keep a record of the same, ana shall forward 
to the office of the state factory inspector a duplicate of each certificate issued or 
approved. All such age certificates shall be subject to review by the state or other 
factory inspector, and may by him or her be canceled if he or she finds that such cer- 
tificates have been obtained urou^h fraud, misrepresentation or falsification of facts, 
and whoever shall obtain or assist m obtaining such age certificates by fraud, misrep* 
resentation or falsification of facts, is hereby declared to be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and on conviction before a court of competent jurisdiction shall be fined not less than 
|10 or more than $50. In such cases the factory inspector shall give written notice to 
the employer, who shall at once cause the minor affected to be dismissed from employ- 
ment. Printed forms of the age certificates hereinafter provided shall be furnished, 
by the state factory inspector upon request made by persons authorized to issue them. 
An age certificate shall not bo approved unless satisfactory evidence is furnished by a 
certificate of birth or baptism of such child, the register of birth of such child with an 
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officer of a city or town designated to keep a register of births, or by the records of the 
public or parochial school attended by such child, that such child is of the age stated 
in the certificate, or bv a certified copy of their passport from the commissioner of 
immigration: Providea, That in cases where the above proof is not obtainable, the 
parent, guardian or custodian of the child shall make an oath before the state factory 
inspector, or any factory inspector, or before a juvenile or district court as to the age 
of such child, and the state factory inspector, or any factory inspector, or the court, 
may issue to such child an age certificate as sworn to. A duplicate of such age certifi- 
cate shall be filled out and shall be forwarded to the office of the state factory inspector. 
The age certificate shall be printed and shall be filled out, signed and held or surren- 
dered in the following forms: 

AGE CERTIFICATEfl. 

This certifies that I am (father, mother, guardian or custodian) of (name of minorj 
and that (he or she) was born at (name of town or city) in the (name of county if known) 

and (State or county of ) on the (date of birth and year of birth) and is now 

(number of years and months) old. 

(Signature of parent, guardian or custodian.) 

(City or town and date.) 

There personally appeared before me the above-named (name of person signing) 
and made oath that the foregoing certificate by (him or her) signed^ is true to the best 
of (his or her) knowledge. 1 hereby approve the foregoing certificate of (name of 

child), height, (feet and mches.) weight , complexion (fair or dark), hair (color), 

having no sufficient reason to doubt that (he or she) is of the age therein certified. 

Owner of certificate. This certificate belongs to (name of chud and in whose behalf 
it ia drawn), and is to be surrendered to (him or her) whenever (he or she) leaves the 
service of the corporation or employer holding the same, but if not claimed by said 
child within thirty days from such time, it shall be returned to the office of the state 
factory inspector for cancelation. 

(Signature of person authorized to approve and sign with official character of au- 
thority.) 

(Town or city and date.) 

Such certificate shall be issued without charge. Theprovisions of this section shall 
not become operative until 60 days after the promulgation of this act. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the commissioner of labor and industrial statistics 
and his deputies, and such factory inspectors as will be appointed in incorporated 
cities and towns by the mayor, with the consent of the council, and in parisnes, by 
the police jury, and they are hereby authorized and empowered to visit and inspect, 
at all reasonable times and as often as possible all places enumerated in section 1 of 
this act, and to file complaint in any court of competent jurisdiction to enforce the 
provisions of this act, and it shall be the duty of the parish or district attorney to 
appear and prosecute all complaints so filed. 

Sec. 4. No child or person under the age of 18 years, and no woman shall be employed 
in any of the places and industries enumerated in section 1 of this act for a longer 
period than ten hours per day of [or] GOhours per week. There shall be one hour allowed 
each dav for dinner, but such dinner time shall not be included as part of the working 
hours of the day. In case two-thirds of the employees so desire, time for dinner may 
be reduced at their rec^uest to not less than 30 minutes: Provided j That this shall not 
apply to persons working in stores and mercantile establishments on Saturday nights 
or 20 days before Christmas. Any violation of this provision shall bfe punishable by 
a fine of not less than $25 or more than $50, or by imprisonment in the parish jail 
(parish pjrison in New Orleans) for not less than ten days or more than six months, 
or both, in the discretion of the court. 

No boy under the age of 16 years and no girl under the age of 18 shall be employed 
at any work before the hour of 6 in the morning or after the hour of 7 at night: Pro- 
videdf That this shall not apply to persons working in stores and mercantile estab- 
lishments on Saturday nignts or during 20 days before Christmas. Any violation 
of this provision shall be punishable by a fine of not less than $25 nor more than 
$100, or by imprisonment m the parish jail (parish prison in New Orleans) for not 
less than ten days nor more than six months, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec 6. Every person, firm or corporation, agent or manager of a corporation employ- 
ing or permitting or suffering to work five or more children under the age of 18 years 
and over the age of 14 in all places of business or establishments or occupations enu- 
merated in section 1 shall post and keep posted in a conspicuous place in every room 
«n which such help is employed or permitted or suffered to work a list containing the 
names, age and place of resiaence of every person under the age of 18 years employed, 
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permitted or suffered to work in such room, and it shall be unlawful for any person, 
agent, firm, company, copartnership, corporation or manager of a corporatioii to require 
or permit or suffer or employ in any mill, factory^ mine or packing house, manufac- 
turing establishment, workshop, store, laundry, millinery, dressmaking or mercantile 
establishment in which more tnan five persons are employed, or any theater, concert 
hall or in or about any place of amusement where intoxicating liquors are made or 
sold, or in any bowling-alley or boot-blacking establishment, or in any place where 
messages are transmitted or distributed, or in any other occupation not nerein enu- 
merated which may be deemed unhealthful or dangerous, anv child over the a^e of 
14 until an age certificate, approved as hereim^bove provided, has been produced and 
placed on file in any eucn establishment or place oi employment as heretofore men- 
tioned in this section: Provided^ further^ however, That immediately upon the employ- 
ment of any child in any of the places enumerated in this act the manager, superin- 
tendent, owner or agent shall notify in writing^ the factory inspector of the employ- 
ment of said child in the event proper age certificate is not filed^ but such establish- 
ment or place of employment must procure from said child within five days from 
employment the age certificate provided for in this act. Any violation of this section 
shall be punishable by a fine of not less than $25 nor more than $50 or by imprisonment 
in the parish jail (parish prison in New Orleans) for not less than ten days nor more 
than six months, or both m the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 7. Any parent or guardian or person or persons having control of or being 
responsible for the care of any child or person under the age of 16 who shall sign or 
swear or in any manner make false statement as to the age of said child or person 
under the age of 16 for the purpose of obtaining employment for said child or young 
person shall be deemed guilty of an offense for each violation thereof and upon con- 
viction for the same shall be punished by a fine of not less than $10 nor more than $25 
or by imprisonment in the parish jail (parish prison in New Orleans) for not less than 
ten days nor more than thirty days, or ooth, m the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 8. Any child working in or in connection with any of the aforesaid establish- 
ments or in the distribution or transmission of merchandise or messages who appears 
to the inspector to be under the legal age is required to procure from the city or par- 
ish physician a certificate as to the physical fitness of said child to perform the work 
or service he or she is required to do. 

Sec. 9. The presence of any child under 14 years of age in any of the establishments 
enumerated in section 1, except during the dinner hour, shall constitute prima facie 
evidence of his or her employment therein. 

Sec. 10. Any owner, manager, supervisor or employee in any of the aforesaid occu- 
pations who shall hide or assist to escape or give warning of the approach of the 
inspector to any child or young person or woman in said ejtablishments shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be punished by a fine of not less than $5 
nor more than $15 or by imprisonment in the parish jail (parish prison in New Orleans) 
for not less than ten days nor more than thirty days, or both, in the discretion of the 
court. 

Sec 11. Any person, owner, agent, firm, manager, copartnership or company in 
charge of any establishment at the time of inspection shall be required to furnish the 
inspector a true statement of the number of persons employed in such establishment 
ana any person, owner, agent, superintendent, firm, manager, company or copartner- 
ship who shall fail or refuse to furnish such statement or willfully understate the num- 
ber of persons employed shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereoi shall be fined not less than $25 nor more than $100 for each offense or impris- 
onment for not less than ten nor more than thirty days in the parish jail (parish prison 
in New Orleans), or both in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 12. Within one month after the occupancy of any fectory^ workshop or mill 
or store or other aforesaid occupation or establishment where children, young per- 
sons or women are employed the occupant shall notify the inspector in writing of 
such occupancy. Failure to do this snail constitute a misdemeanor and shall be 
punishable by a fine of not less than $10 nor more than $25 or by imprisonment in 
the parish jail (parish prison in New Orleans) for not less than ten days nor more 
than thirty days, or bota, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec 13. Every person who shall employ any female in any factory, mill, warehouse, 
manufacturing establishment, workshop or store or any other occupation or estab- 
lishment hereinabove mentioned shall provide suitable seats, chairs or benches for 
the use of the females so employed, which shall be so placed as to be accessible to 
said employees and shall permit the use of such seats, chairs or benches by them 
when they are not necessarily engaged in the active duties for which they are employed, 
and there shall be provided at least one chair to every three females. Failure to com- 
ply with this section shall be punishable by a fine of not less than $25 nor more than 
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$50 or imprisonment in the parish jail (parish prison in New Orieanfl) for not leas 
than ten aays nor more than thirty days, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 14. Every ^tcH*y, mill, manufacturing establishment, workshop, warehouse, 
mercantile establishment or store and all other occupations ana establishments herein- 
above mentioned in which five or more young peraons or women are employed and 
everv such institution in which two or more children yoiing persons or women are 
employed shall be supplied with propter wash and dressing rooms and kept in a 
cleanly state and free from effluvia arising from any drain, privy or other nuisance 
and shall be provided, within reasonable access, with a sufficient number of proper 
water closets or privies for the reasonable use of the persons employed and at least one 
of such closets shall be provided for each twenty-nve persons employed and wher- 
ever two or more persons and one or more female per8on[8] are employed as aforeaud 
a sufficient number of separate and distinct water closets, earth closets or privies 
shall be provided for the use of each sex and plainly so designated, and no person 
shall be allowed to use any such closet or privy assigned to persons of the other sex, 
and said closets or privies shall not be locked during working hours. Failure to com- 
ply with this section shall be puni^able by a fine of not less than $25 nor more than 
$50 or imprisonment in the parish jail (parish prison in New Orleans) for not less than 
ten days nor more than thirty days, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 15. Stairways with substantial hand rails shall be provided in Victories, 
mills and manuti^rturing establishments for the better safety of persons employed 
in said establishments. The doors of such establishments sliall swing outwardly or 
slide, as ordered by the factory inspector and it shall be neither locked, bolted or 
listened during working hours. Failure to comply with this section shall be pun- 
ishable by a fine of not less than $25 nca more than $50 or imprisonment in the parish 
jail (parish prison in New Orleans) for not less than ten days nor more than thirty 
days, OT both, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 16. Every ^tory, mill or workshop in this State wh^e women and children 
are employed shall be lime-washed or painted when deemed necessarv and ordered 
by the health authorities. Failure to comply with this section shall be punishable 
by a fine of not less than $25 nor more than $50 or imprisonment in the iMurish jail 
(parish prison in New Orleans) for not less than ten days nor more than thirty days 
or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec 17. No minor or woman shall be required to clean any part of the mill, gear- 
ing or machinery in any such establishment in this State while the same is in motion. 
Failure to comply with this section shall be punishable by a fine of not less than $25 
nor more than $50 or imprisonment in the parish jail (parish prison in New Orleans), 
for not less than ten days nor mcure than thirty days, or both, in the discreti(Hi of the 
court. 

Sec. 18. The opening of all hatchways, elevators and well-holes upon every floor 
of every manufacturing, mechanical or mercantile ot public buildings where women 
or children are employed in this State shall be protected by good and sufficient trap 
doors of self-closing hatches or safety catches or good strong guard rails at least three 
feet high. Failure to comply with this section shall be punishable by a fine of not 
less than $25 nor more than $50 or imprisonment in the parish jail (parish prison in 
New Orleans), for not less than ten days nor more than thirty days or both, in the 
discretion of the court. 

Sec 19. In all establishments in this State wherein children, young persons or 
women are employed where any process is carried on by which dust, or smoke or lint 
is generated tne inspector shall nave the power and authority to order that a fan, 
or fans, or some other dust, or smoke or lint removing or consuming contrivance or 
contrivances be so placed as to prevent the inhalation of such dust ct smoke or lint 
by the employees: Provided. Tnat two mechanical engineers, one chosen by the 
inspector and the other by tne owner or owners of the establishment, shall agree as 
to the necessity of such fan or fans or other dust or smoke or lint removing or consum- 
ing contrivance or contrivances. Upon the failure of said two mechanical engineers 
to agree, a third mechanical engineer shall be chosen to arbitrate. Failure to com- 
ply with this section shall be punishable by a fine of not less than $25 nor more than 
$50 or imprisonment in the parish jail (parish prison in New Orleans) for not less than 
ten days nor more than six months or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 20. AH accidents in manufeicturing, mechanical or other establishments or 
places within this State where children, young persons or women are employed which 
prevent the injured person or persons m>m returning to work within two weeks after 
the injury or which result in death shall be reported semi-annually by the person 
in chsuge of such establishment or place to the inspector. Failure to do this shall 
be deemed a violation of this section and punishable by a fine of not less than $5 nor 
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more than $10 or imprisonment in the parish jail (parish prison in New Orleans) for 
not less than twenty-four hours nor more than ten days, or both, in the discretion of 
the court. 

Sec. 21. It rfiall be the duty of the citv or town or parish employing an inspector 
or inspectors to provide a suitable office for same and pay for all necessary expenses 
incurred in the discharge of the duties of said office. 

Sec. 22. There shall be an annual report of inspections made and all work and 
expenses in connection with said office forwarded to the commissioner of labor and 
incorporated towns and cities to the mayor and council of the cities and towns em- 
ploying said inspector or inspectors. 

Sbc. 23. In the city of New Orleans, with the consent of the council, [the mayor] 
shall appoint a factory inspector, who may be either male or female, to see that the 
regulations of this act are observed and also to prosecute all persons who shall violate 
the same. Such inspector shall be paid a salary of not more than $750 per annum. 

Sec 24. All fines collected through this act shall be paid over to the school fund 
in the parish where the fines are collected. 

Approved July 9, 1908. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

ACTS OF 1908. 
Chapter 217 .—Employment of labor — False advertisements. 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful knowingly to cause to be printed or published a 
false or fraudulent notice or advertisement for help or for obtaining work or employ- 
ment. 

Sec 2. Whoever violates the provisions of this act shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than five hundred dollars or by imprisonment tor not more than three 
months, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Approved March 14, 1908. 

Chafteb 273. — Sunday labor. 

Section 1. Section three of chapter ninety-eight of the Revised Laws, as amended 
by chapter four hundred and fourteen of the acts of the year nineteen hundred and 
two, and by chapter one hundred and twenty-six of the acts of the year nineteen 
hundred and eight, is hereby further amended * * * 

Approved March 25, 1908. 

[Chapter 126 permits the digging of clams and the icing and dressing of fish on Sun- 
day, and chapter 273 permits the performance on Sunday of unpaid work on yachts 
and pleasure ooats.] 

Chapter 306. — Free public employment offices — Weekly bulletins. 

Section 1. The chief of the bureau of statistics of labor is hereby authorized to 
furnish weekly to the clerks of all cities and towns in the Commonwealth printed 
bulletins showing the demand for employment, classified by occupations to such 
extent as may be feasible, and indicating the city or town in which the employees 
. are wanted, such information to be based upon the applications for employees made 
at the free emplovment offices under the jurisdiction of said bureau. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of every city and town clerk to post the lists received 
as aforesaid, in one or more conspicuous places in the city or town. 

Sec 3. A city or town clerk who fails to comply wiui the provisions of this act 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding ten dollars. 

Approved March 27, 1908. 

Chapter Z26.— -Inspection of factories, eic—Pwre xvaterfor humidifying. 

Section 1. The water used for humidifvinff purposes by any person, firm or cor- 
poration operating a factory or workshop, shall be ot such a degree of purity as not to 
give rise to any impure or foul odors, and shall be so used as not to be injurious to . 
the health of persons employed in such factories or workshops. 
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Sec. 2. Any person, firm or corporation violating any provision of this act shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be punisned by a fine of not less than ten nor more than 
one thousand dollars. 

Sec. 3. The state inspectors of health shall, under the direction of the state board 
of health, enforce the provisions of this act. 

Approved March 31, 1908. 

Chapter 343. — Sunday labor. 

Section 1. The provisions of section two of chapter ninety-eight of the Revised 
Laws, as amended oy section two of chapter four hundred and sixty of the acts of 
the year nineteen hundred and four [prohibiting Sunday labor] shall not apply to 
the delivery of ice cream on the Lord*s day. 

Approved April 3, 1908. 

Chapter 375. — Factory inspectors — Age of eligihiliiy . 

Section 1. A person who is not above the age of fifty years, if otherwise qualified, 
shall be eligible for appointment as an inspector of factories and public buildings, as 
a member of the inspection department of the district police. 

Approved April 8, 1908. 

Chapter 380. — Actions for injuries — Special inspection of plant. 

Section 1. Any justice of the superior court may, upon petition setting forth in 
ordinary language that the servant or employee of a certain firm, person, corporation 
or association has been injured in the course of his employment, through some defect 
in the wq,ys, works or machinery owned or used by the employer, and that it is nec- 
essary in order to protect the interests of the injured person that an examination of 
the ways, works or machinery through whose defect the injury occurred should be 
made, grant an order directing the employer or person in control of such ways, works 
or macninery to permit the person named in said order to make such examination, 
under such conditions as shall be set forth in the order; but the order shall not be 
granted imtil after such notice to the employer as any justice of said court may direct 
or approve, and a hearing. 

Approved April 10, 1908. 

Chapter 389. — Inspectors of factories , etc, — Powers and duties. 

Section 1. The chief of the district police, the deputy chief of the inspection de- 
partment of the district police, and the inspectors of factories and public buildings 
may, in the performance of their duty in enforcing the laws of the Commonwealtn, 
enter any building, structure or inclosure, or any part thereof, and examine the 
methods of prevention of fire, means of exit, and means of protection against accident, 
and may make investi^tions as to the employment of children, young persons and 
women, except concermng health and the influence of occupation upon health. They 
may, except m the city of Boston, enter any public building, public or private insti- 
tution, schoolhouse, church, theatre, public hall, place of assemblage, or place of 
public resort^ and make such investigations and oraer such structural or other changes, 
in said buildings, as are necessary relative to the construction, occupation and heating 
appliances and conditions, except for ventilating and sanitary purposes: Provideal 
howeiJCTf That they may order structural changes for any purpose whenever the neces- 
sity therefor has oeen reported in accordance with the provisions of section five of 
chapter five hundred and thirty-seven of the acts of the year nineteen hundred and 
seven. 

Sec 2. Any person who hinders or prevents or attempts to prevent any member 
of the inspection department of the district police from entering any building, struc- 
ture or inclosure or part thereof specified in the preceding section shall be liable to a 
penalty of not less than fifty nor more than one hundred oollars. * 

Sec 3. Trial justices, police, municipal and district courts shall have concurrent 
jurisdiction, with the superior court to enforce the provisions of this act. 

Approved April 11, 1908. 
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Chapter 420. — Liability ofrailvmy companies for injuries to employees. 

Section 1. Section seventy-one of chapter one hundred and six of the Revised 
Laws is hereby amended ♦ * ♦ 

Approved April 21, 1908. 

[The section named is amended by extending its application to elevated trains, 
elevated railways, and elevated railway corporations.] 

Chapter 457. — Liability of employers for injuries to employees — Actions, 

Section 1. Section seventy-three of chapter one hundred and six of the Revised 
Laws is herebv amended * * * so as to read as follows: 

Section 73. If, as the result of the negligence of an employer himself, or of a person 
for whose negligence an employer is liable under the provisions of section seventy-one, 
an employee is instantly killed, or dies without conscious suffering, his widow or, if 
he leaves no widow, his next of kin, who, at the time of his death, were dependent 
upon his wages for support, shall have a right of action for damages against the em- 
ployer. If an action is brought under the provisions of this section by the widow of 
the employee, or by the next of kin, who may have such right of action, or if the action 
is brought under the provisions of section seven tjr-one by the legal representatives, 
such action shall not fail by reason of the fact that it should have been brought under 
the other section, but may be amended so as to provide against such failure at any 
time prior to final judgment. 

Approved April 28, 1908. 

Chapter 462. — Bureau of labor. 

Section 1. Chapter one hundred and seven of the Revised Laws is hereby amended 
by striking out section two and inserting in place thereof the following: 

Section 2. It shall be the duty of the bureau to collect, assort, arrange, and issue 
from time to time reports embodying statistical information relative to the commercial^ 
industrial, social, educational, and sanitary condition of the people, and to the per- 
manent prosperity of the productive industries of the Commonwealth. It may also 
distribute at such regular intervals as it deems advisable a bulletin in relation to 
industrial or social matters. It may send for persons and papers, and examine wit- 
nesses under oath; and such witnesses shall be summoned in the same manner and 
be paid the same fees as witnesses before the superior court. 

Sec. 2. The chief of the bureau of statistics of labor shall annually, on or before 
the third Wednesday in January, make a report to the eeneral court summarizing 
the work of the bureau during the preceding year, and shall make therein such recom- 
mendations as he may deem proper. To this report there shall be appended a report 
or reports embodying such statistical and other information regarding labor as may be 
gathered by the bureau for annual presentation. These reports may be issued sepa- 
rately in parts in the discretion of the chief of the bureau and shall, when boimd 
togetner, constitute the annual report of the chief of the bureau of statistics of labor. 

Sec. 5. The chief of the said bureau shall annually, on or before the third Wednes- 
day in January, make a report to the general court covering the work of the free employ- 
ment offices, established in accordance with chapter four hundred and thirty-five 
of the acts of the year nineteen hundred and six . The secretary of the Commonwealth 
shall cause to be printed of said report, three thousand two hundred and fifty copies, 
of which two thousand two hundred and fifty shall be for the use of the bureau. 

Approved April 28, 1908. 

Chapter 485. — Free public employment offices. 

Section 1. Chapter four hundred and thirty-five of the acts of the year nineteen 
hundred and six is hereby amended by striking out section two ana inserting in 
place thereof the following: Section 2. The chiei of said bureau shall appoint for 
each of the offices provided for in section one of this act a superintendent to discharge 
under his direction the duties hereinafter set forth or such as may be required by 
him. The said chief may also appoint an assistant superintendent and such clerks 
88 he may deem necessary for the proper conduct of the business of said employment 
offices. The furniture and fixtures oi said employment offices shall be provided by 
the scrgeant-at-arms in the manner and under tne restrictions specified in section 
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four of chupter ten of the Revised Laws for buildings or parts of buildings leased to 
the Commonwealth. The situation of each office established under the provisions 
of this act shall be plainly indicated by a proper 'sign or si^. 

Sec. 2. Said chapter is hereby further amended by striking out section three and 
inserting in place thereof the following: Section 3. It shall be the duty of the super- 
intendents 01 the employment offices established in accordance with this act, to receive 
applications from -those seeking employment and from those desiring to employ, 
and to register the same in such manner as may be devised bv the chief of said bureau, 
and to take such other action as may be deemed best by the chief of said bureau to 
promote the purposes of said offices. 

Sec 3. Section four of said chapter is hereby amended by addin£| at the end thereof 
the following: Any clerk or superintendent who directly or indirectly chaiges or 
receives any fee in the performance of his duties shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor ana shall be subject to a fine of not more than one hundred dollars or to impris- 
onment in the countv jail for a term not exceeding thirty days. Such fine or imprison- 
ment shall disqualify him from holding further connection with said office. 

Sec. 4. Said chapter is hereby further amended by striking out section five and 
inserting in place thereof the following: Section 5. In r^^istmng applications for 
employment and for employees wanted preference shall be given to residents of the 
Commonwealth . 

Sec. 5. Said chapter is herebv further amended by striking out section six and 
inserting in place thereof the following: Section 6. Each supenntendent diall make 
to the cnief of said bureau such reports of applications for labor or employment and 
of other details of the work of his office as may be required by said chief. The said 
chief shall cause reports showing the business of the several offices to be prepared at 
regular intervals and to be exchanged between the said offices, and shall supply them 
to the newspapers and to citizens upon request; and the several superintendents shall 
cause such reports to be posted in a conspicuous place in their offices so that they 
mav be open to public inspection. 

Sec 6 . Chapter one hundred and thirt^^-five of the acts of the year nineteen hundred 
and seven is nereby amended by strilang out section one and inserting in place 
thereof the following: Section 1. There shall be allowed and paid out of the treasury 
of the Commonwealth, upon the approval of the chief of the bureau of statistics of la- 
bor^ for salaries and for contingent expenses in connection with the establishment and 
maintenance of free employment offices as herein provided for, such sum as the gen- 
eral court may annually appropriate therefor. The annual salaxy of the superintend- 
ents, and of such clerk as may be appointed in each office to act as chief clerk or 
assistant superintendent shall be fixed by the chief of said bureau, subject to the 
approval of the governor and council. 

SEC 7. The chief of the bureau of statistics of labor shall annually on or before 
the third Wednesday in January make a report to the general court covering the 
work of the free emplo3rment offices established in accordance with chapter four 
hundred and thirty-five of the acts of the year nineteen hundred and six. 

Approved May 1, 1908. 

Chapter 487. — Inspection of factories — Appeals from orders of inspectors. 

Section 1. Whoever is aggrieved by the order, requirement, or direction of an 
inspector of factories and public buildings may, within ten days after the service 
thereof, appeal to a judge of the superior court for the county in which the building 
to which such order, requirement or direction relates is situated, for an order for- 
bidding its enforcement; and after such notice as said court shall order to all parties 
interested, a hearing may be had before said court at such early and convenient 
time and place as shall be fixed by said order: or the court may appoint three disin- 
terested persons, skilled in the subject-matter of the controverey, to examine the matter 
and hear the parties; and the decision of said court, or the decision, in writing and 
under oath, of the majority of said experts, filed in the office of the clerk of courts in 
said county within ten days after such hearing, may alter, annul ot affirm such order, 
requirement or direction. Such decision or a certified copy thereof shall have the 
same authority, force and effect as the original order, requirement or direction ol 
the inspector. If such decision annuls or alters such ord^, requirement or directio6 
of the inspector, the court shall also order the said inspector not to eniorce his order, 
requirement or direction, and in every case the certificate required by law dudl 
thereupon be issued by said court or by said experts. 

Sec 2. The court may award reasonable compensation to experts appointed under 
the provisions of the preceding section which, if the order, requirement or direction 
of the inspector is altered or annulled, shall be paid by the coimty in which the 
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application for an order of the court was madej otherwise by the applicant. If the 
order, requirement or direction of the inspector is affirmed by the court or the experts, 
costs shall be taxed against the applicant for the order of the court, as in civil cases, 
and shall be paid into the treasury of the county in which the application for such 
order of the court was made. 
Approved May 5, 1908. 

Chapter 489. — Compensation for injuries to employees — Plans — Contracts vmmng 

employer's HabUitg. 

Section 1. Any employer of labor may submit to the state board of conciliation 
and arbitration a plan of compensation ror employees in his employ, providing for 

Eayments to said employees in the event of injury m the course of their employment, 
ased upon a certain percentage of the average earnings of such employees, and with- 
out reference to legal liability under the common law or the employer's liability 
act. After examination of such plan of compensation, and a public hearing thereon 
after public notice thereof, the board of conciliation and arbitration may, if it con- 
siders the same fair and just to the employees, give its approval thereof by certificate 
to be attached to such plan. 

Sec. 2. After obtaining the approval of a plan of compensation as set forth in the 
foregoing section, it shall be lawful for the employer to enter into a contract with his 
employees by which such employees shall release the employer from liability in 
case of injury in the course of said employment and accept m lieu thereof the com- 
pensation provided in said plan of compensation. 

Sec. 3. Either parent of any minor employee or the guardian of such minor may 
agree to said plan of compensation in behalf of the minor. Such agreement shall 
the in writii^ signed by the employee, or, in the case of a minor employee, by either 
parent or guardian, in the presence of two witnesses, of whom one shall be an employee 
at the time of such signature. 

Sec. 4. No employer shall require as a condition of employment that any employee 
shall assent to any plan of compensation or in any way waive his legal right to recover 
damages for an injury outside the provisions of such plan. 

Sec 5. No contract under such plan of compensation shall be binding for more 
than one year from the date thereoL 

Sec. 6. So much of section sixteen of chapter (me himdred and six of the Revised 
Laws as is inccmsistent herewith is hereby repealed. 

Approved ll|iy 5, 1908. 

Chapter 547. — Hours of labor of employees in penal institutions. 

Section t. The hours of labor for officers, instructors and employees of the State 
penal instituticms shall not exceed sixty in each week; and every officer, instructor or 
employee whose duties require his presence at the institution seven days a week shall 
be given at least two days vacation in each month, which shall be in addition to the 
regular annual vacation and without loss of pay. Nothing in this section shall pre- 
vent the warden or superintendent, respectively, from requiring the services of all 
his officers, instructors and employees to assist in recapturing an escaped prisoner, 
or in any case of extraordinary emergency involving danger to property, to life, to 
public safety or to public health. 

Approved May 27, 1908. 

Chapter 653. — Liability of railroad companies for injuries to employees — Assumption 

of risk. 

Section 1. Section one hundred and sixty-seven of Part II of chapter four hundred 
and sixty-Hiree of the acts of the year nineteen hundred and six is hereby amended 

* * * so as to read as follows: Section 167. An employee of a railroad corpora- 
tion who is injured by any locomotive, car or train which is used contrary to the pro- 
visions of sections one hundred and fifty-nine, one hundred and sixty-one, one hun- 
dred and sixty-two and one hundred and sixty-three, shall not foe deemed to have 
assumed the risk of such injury, althou^ he continues in the employment of such 
corporation after the unlawful use of such locomotive, car or train nas been brought 
to nis knowledge. An employee of a railroad corporation who is injured by any 
locomotive, car or train by reason of the n^ligence of any other employee of th6 cor- 
poration shall not be deemed to have assumed the risk of such injuiy. 

Approved May 28, 1908. 
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Chapter 605. — Assignmenla of wages. 

Section 7. No assignment of, or order for, wages to be earned in the future to 
secure a loan of less tnan two hundred dollars, shall be valid against an employer of 
the person making said assignment or order until said assignment or order is accepted 
in writing by the employer, and said assignment or order^ and the acceptance of the 
same have been filed and recorded with the clerk of the city or town where the party 
makins said assignment or order resides, if a resident of the Commonw^th, or in 
which he is employed, if not a resident of the Commonwealth. 

Sec. 8. No such assignment of, or order for, wages to be earned in the future shall 
be valid, when made by a married man, unless the written consent of hb wife to the 
making of such assignment or order is attached thereto. 

Approved June 11, 1908. 

Chapter 645. — Bourse/ labor of women and children. 

Section 1. Section twenty-four of chapter one hundred and six of the Revised 
Laws * * * is hereby amended * * * so as to read as follows: Section 24. 
No child under eighteen years of age and no woman shall be employed in laboring 
in a manufacturing or mechanical establishment more than ten hours in any one 
day, except as hereinafter provided in this section, unless a different apportionment 
of the hours of labor is made for the sole purpose of making a shorter oay's work for 
one day of the week; and in no case shall tne hours of labor exceed fifty-six in a week, 
except that in any such establishment where the employment is by seasons, the number 
of such hours in any week may exceed fifty-six, but not fifty-eight: Provided^ That the 
total number of such hours in any year shall not exceed an average of fifty-six hours 
a week for the whole year, excluding Sundays and holidavs. Every employer shall 
post in a conspicuous place in every room in which such persons are employed a 
printed notice stating the number of hours' work required of them on each day of the 
week, the hours of commencing and stopping worx. and the hours when tne time 
allowed for meals begins and ends or, in the case of establishments exempted from 
the provisions of sections thirty-six and thirtv-seven, the time, if any allowed for 
meals. The printed forms of such notices shall be provided by the chief of the dis- 
trict police, alter approval by the attorney-general. The employment of such person 
at any time other than as stated in said printed notice shall be deemed a violation 
of the provisions of this section unless it appears that such employment was to make 
up time lost on a previous day of the same week in consequence of t|ie stopping of 
machinery upon which he was employed or dependent for employment; but no 
stopping of machinery for less than thirty consecutive minutes shall justify such 
overtime employment, nor shall such overtime employment be authorized until a 
written report of the day and hour of its occurrence and its duration is sent to the 
chief of the district police or to an inspector of factories and public buildings. 

Sec. 2. This act snail take effect on the first day of January in the year nineteen 
hundred and ten. 

Approved June 13, 1908. 

MISSISSIPPL 

ACTS OF 1908. 
Chapter 93. — Blacklisting telegraph operators— Membership in labor unions. 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any telegraph company, telephone company, 
telegraph press association^ railroad company, or any leased wire firm or private 
individual doing business in this State, and employing telegraphers for the purpose 
of transmitting telegraph dispatches for the general public, or any press association, 
or private business, or in the operation of any railroad, to discriminate against any 
such telegrapher in its service or out of its service, or to blacklist or refuse employ- 
ment to any telegrapher only because of such telegrapher's affiliation with or member- 
ship in any lawful organization or trade or labor union of tel^;raphers. 

Sec 2. Any such telegraph or telephone company, tele^ph press association, 
railroad company or leased wire firm or private indiviaual violating section 1 of this 
act shall be liable in actual and exemplary damages to the person so discriminated 
against. 

Sec 3. It shall be unlawful for any two or more such telegraph or telephone com- 
panies, telegraph press associations, railroad companies or leaded wire firms or private 
iDdividuals doing business in this State and employing telegraphers, to conspire, 
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contract, mutually agree or cooperate to discriminate against, blacklist or refuse 
employment to any telegrapher merel}r on account of such tele^pher's affiliation 
witn or membership in any lawful organization or trade or labor union of telegraphers. 

Sec. 4. Any telegraph or telephone company, telegraph press association, railroad 
company, or leased wire firm or private individual violating section 3 of this act shall 
be jointly and severally liable in actual and exemplary damages to the party so 
aggrieved. 

Approved March 7, 1908. 

Chapter 95. — Railroads — Backing locomotives at night. 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any person or corporation owning or operating 
a railroad as a common carrier of passengers and freight for hire in the State, to require 
or permit a locomotive engine to oe backed on his or its line of railroad, in the mght- 
time, unless it is provided and equipped with a pilot and headlight on the rear of its 
tender: 

Provided^ however^ That the provisions of this act shall not apply to railroads whose 
principal business is hauling logs, nor to locomotive engines running for coal or water, 
doubhng hills, returning from trains when broken in two, going to or returning from 
trains in the yard limits of terminal stations, nor to engines engaged in regular switch- 
ing service in yards, or road engines switcning at intermediate stations; nor to any 
locomotive engines m cases of washouts, wrecKs, or when going to the assistance of 
engines so disabled as to block the main track of a railroad. 

Sec. 2. Any person or corporation violating the provisions of this act shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine of not 
less than $100 nor more than $1,000, and in addition thereto any person giving an 
order, permitting or requiring an employee of any railroad to violate the provisions 
of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be pun- 
ished by imprisonment in the county jail not less than ten nor more than thirty days. 

Sec. 3. Any person or corporation operating a railroad in violation of the provisions 
of this act shall be liable for injury or damage caused to any person by reason thereof, 
notwithstanding the negligence oi the party injured or damaged. 

Approved March 16, 1908. 

Chapter 99. — Employment oj children — General provisions. 

Section 1. No children under the age of twelve years shall be employed in or 
permitted to work in any mill, factory or manufacturing establishment in this State. 

Sec 2. No child under the age of sixteen years shall be employed or detained in 
any mill, factory or manufacturing establishment within this State for more than 
ten hours in any one day, or for more than fifty-eight hours in any one week, or be 
employed in or detained in any such manufacturing establishment between the hours 
of 7 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

Sec 3. It shall be unlawful for any person, firm or corporation to employ or detain 
or permit to work in any mill, factory or manufacturing establishment in this State 
any child under the age of sixteen years without first requiring said child to present 
the affidavit of the parent or guardian or person standing in parental relation to such 
child, stating the place and date of birth of such child, and also stating the last school 
attendance of sucn child and grade of studies pursued, and the name of school and 
name of teacher in charge. The employer shall preserve such affidavit and keep a 
complete register of all such affidavits showing all the facts contained therein. 

Sec 4. It is the special duty of the sherin of the county in which manufacturing 
establishments employing child labor are located to visit, at least once each month, 
each such manufacturing establishment, and see to the enforcement of this act. 

Sec 5. It is the duty of each county health officer to visit^ without notice of his 
intention to do so, all manufacturing establishments employing child labor within 
his county, at least twice each year, and oftener if requested by the sheriff, and to 
promptly report to the sheriff any unsanitary condition of the premises, any child 
or children afflicted with an infectious, contagious or communicable disease, or whose 
physical condition renders such child or children incapacitated to perform the work 
required of them; and the sheriff shall promptly remove such chila or children from 
such manufacturing establishment, and order the premises put in sanitary condition; 
and the judgment of the county health officer as to the physical condition of the 
children and sanitary condition of the premises shall be final and conclusive. 

Sec 6. It shall be the duty of the circuit judge to specially charge the grand jury 
to investigate violations of this act. 
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. Sec. 7. Anv officer, manager or Buperintendeiit of any manufac taring establiah- 
nient in which child labor is employed who shall Ml or refuse to give true and correct 
inlc»ination demanded of him by any of the officers hereinbefore directed to inspect 
such establishments, or who shall £ail or refuse to obey any lawful order of tiie sheriff 
or health officer of the county in which such establishment ia located, for carrying 
oat the purposes of this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
shall be fined not less than ten dollars nor more than one hundred dolmrs. 

Sec. 8. Any person, firm or corporation, or the superintendent, manager, or any 
officer of a manufacturing establishment emplojring any child or permitting any child 
to be employed by or to work in or to be aetained in any mill, Victory or manufac- 
turing establishment in this State contrary to law^ shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction shall be fined not less than fifty dollars nor more than one hun- 
dred Qollars^ or may be sentenced to the county jail for not less than ten days nor 
more than sixty days^ or both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 9. The provisions of this act shall apply only to manu^turing establishments 
engaged in manufacturing or working in cotton, wool or other ^brics, and to manu- 
facturing eatablishments where children are employed indoors at work injurious to 
health, or in operating dangerous machinery. 

Approved March 21, 1908. 

Cfmteb l^.—LiabUiUf of railroad companies for in furies to employees — Fellow- 
servants. 

Section 4056 of the code of 1906 is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

Section 1. Every employee of a railroad corporation, and all other corporations and 
individuals, using engines, locomotives or cars of any kind or description whatsoever, 
propelled by the dangerous agencies of steam^ electncity, gas, gasoline or lever power, 
and running on tracks, shall nave the same nghts and remedies for an injury sufferea 
by him from the act or omission of such railroad corporation at others, or their em- 
ployees, as are allowed by law to other persons not employed. 

Knowledge by an employee injured of the defective or unsafe character or condition 
of any machinery, ways or appliances, or of the improper loading of cars, shall not 
be a defense to an action for injury caused thereby, except as to conductors or engineers 
in charge of dangerous or unsafe cars or engines voluntarily operated by them. >\Tien 
death ensues from an injury to an employee, an action may be brought in the name of 
the widow of such employee for the deatn of the husband, or by the husband for the 
death of his wife, or by a parent for the death of a child, or in the name of a child for 
the death of an only parent, for such damages as may be suffered by them respectively 
by reason c^ si^ch death, the damages to be for the use of such widow, husband, par- 
ent or child, except that in case the widow ^ould have children, the damages snail 
be distributed as personal property of the husband. The legal or personal represent- 
atives of the person injured snail have the same rights and remedies bb are allowed 
by law to sucn representatives of other perscms. In every such action the jury may 
nve such damages as shall be fair and just, with reference to the injury resultii^ 
from such death to the person suing. Any contract or a^^reement expressed or implied! 
made by an employee to waive the bendSt of this section shall be null and void; ana 
this section shall not deprive an employee of a person, natural or artificial, or the legal 
(NT personal re{»:e8entative8 of such perscm, of any right or remedy Uiey npw have oy 
law. 

Approved March 20, 1908. 

ITEW JBBSET, 

ACTS OF 1908. 

Chapteb 25. — Arbitration of labor disputes, 

Sectiok 1. The act entitled "An act to provide for the amicable adjustment of 
grievances and disputes that may arise between employers and employees, and to 
authorize the creation of a state board of arbitration,'* approved March twenty-fourth, 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-two, and all acta amendatory thereof ana 
supplementary thereto, be and the same are hereby repealed. 

Approved March 25, 1008. 

Chapter 156, — Civil service — Labor class. 

Section 16. The labor class shall include ordinary unskilled laborers. Vacancies 
in the labor class shall be filled by appointment from lists of applicants registered in 
their respective localities by the ci\'il service commission. Preference in employ- 
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ment from such lists shall be given according to the date of application. There shall 
be separate lists of applicants for different kinds of labor or employments, and the 
said commission may establish separate labor lists for various localities, institutions 
and departments. The said commission shall require an applicant for registration 
for the labor service before he can be r^stered to furnish evidence or to pass such 
examinations as they may deem proper with respect to his age, residence, physical 
condition, ability to labor, sobriety, industry, capacity and experience in the trade 
or employment for which he applies. 
Approved April 10, 1908. 

Chapter 231. — Employment of children — School attendance required. 

Section 1. Section one hundred and fifty-three of an act entitled "An act to estab- 
lish a thorough and efficient system of free public schools, and to provide for the 
maintenance, support and management thereof,'* approved October nineteenth, one 
thousand nine hundred and three, is amended to read as follows: 

Section 153. Every parent, guardian or other person having control of a child between 
the ages of seven and seventeen years inclusive, shall cause such child to regularly 
attend a day school in which, at least, the common school branches of reading, writing, 
arithmetic, spelling, English ^mmar and geography are taught by a competent 
teacher, or receive eguivalent instruction elsewhere than at school, unless such child 
is above the age of nfteen years and has completed the grammar school course pre- 
scribed by the state board of education, and in addition thereto is r^ularlv and law- 
fully employed in any useful occupation or service. Such regular attendance shall 
be during all the days and hours that the public schools are in session in the city, 
town or district in which the child resides, unless it be shown to the satisfaction of 
the board of education of the school district in which such parent, guardian or other 

Eerson resides, that the bodily or mental condition of such child is such [as] to prevent 
is or her attendance at school. If such child be within the age of seventeen years 
and has completed the grammar school course and is not regularly and lawfully em- 
ployed in any useful occupation or service, such child shall attend the high school or 
manual training school in said city, town or district in which such child resides, if 
there is a high school or manual training school in said city, town or district; if there 
is no high school or manual training scnool in said city, town or district, said child 
shall be transported to a high school or manual training school as provided in section 
one hundred and nineteen of this act. 
Approved April 13, 1908. 

Chapter 273. — Factory inspectors — Female inspector. 

Section 1. In addition to the inspectors provided by the act to which this is a sup- 
plement, and the amendments ana supplements thereto, the governor shall, imme- 
diately after the passage of this act, appoint two suitable persons as inspectors, one of 
whom* shall be a woman, whose salary, powers and duties and term of office, shall be 
the same as the inspectors.already provided for. 

Approved April 14, 1908. 

Chapter 284. — Bribery of employees. 

Section 1. WTioever gives, offers or promises to an agent, employee or servant, any 
gift or gratuity whatever, without the knowledge and consent of the principal, em- 
_.• .__ vi — 1- . 1 ^ —'"h intent to influence his action 

iLsiness; or an agent, employee 
f his principal, employer or mas- 
ter, requests or accepts a gift or gratuity or a promise to make a gift, or to do an act 
beneficial to himself, under an agreement, or with an understanding that he shall act 
in any particular manner to his principars, employer's or master s business; or an 
agent, employee or serv^ant who, being authorized to procure materials, supplies or 
other articles, either by purchase or contract for his principal, employer or master, or 
to employ service or labor for his principal, employer or master, receives directly or 
indirectly, for himself or for another, a commission, discount or bonus from the person 
who makes such sale or contract, or furnishes such materials, supplies or other articles, 
or from a person who renders such service or labor, and any person who gives or offers 
such an agent, employee or servant such commission, discount or bonus shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 
Approved April 15, 1908. 
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of. (See Exaihination, etc. ) 
Eniployees, examination, etc., of. 

(See Examination, etc.) 
Employers' liability. (See Lia- 
bility of employers.) 
Emplovment of children. (Sec 

Cnilaren, employment of.) 
Employment of labor, deception, 
etc.. In: 

Massachusetts 

Employment offices, free public: 

Massachuse tts 

Examination, etc., of electricians: 

Louisiana , 

Examination, etc., of miners, mine 
. foremen, etc.: 

Kentucky 

Examination, etc, of railroad em- 
ployees: 

Georgia 

Experienced men to be employed. 

(See Examination, etc.) 
Factories and workrooms, venti- 
lation, sanitation, etc., of: 

Louisiana 

Factory regulations. (See In- 
spection of factories): 

Georgia, 1908 

Guards for dangerous machinery: 

Kentucky 

Hotu^ of labor of employees in 
penal Institutions: 

Massachusetts 

Hours of lal>or of employees on 
railroads: 

Missouri (D) 

Wisconsin (D) 
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Hours of labor on public works: 

Maryhuid 

New York (D) 

Xnjuries, special inspections in ac- 
tions for: 

Massachusetts 

Inspection of lactortes and work- 
shops: 

Ken tucky 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Inspectors, (actory: 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

New Jersey 

Inspectors, mine: 

Kentucky 

Intimidation of employees: 

Missouri (D) 

Kentucky, 1908 

Labor organizations, protection 
of members of. {See Protec- 
tion, etc.) 
Liability of employers tor injuries 
to employees: 

District of Columbia (D) 

Indiana (D) 

Massachus^ts 

Mississippi 

Louisiana, 1908 .*. 

Maryland, 1908 

Massachusetts, 1908 81 

Mine gases, etc., investigation 
of: 

Kentucky 

Mine inspectors, (^ee Inspectors, 

mine.) 
Mine regulations: 

Arkansas CD) 

Kansas(D) 

" Kentucky 

Miners, etc., examination of. {See 
Examination, etc.) 

Mississippi, 1908 

New Jersey, 1908 

Payment of wages, modes and 
times of: 

Arkansas (D) 

Louisiana 

Protection of employees as mem- 
bers of labor organizations: 
Mississippi 81 
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194 

150-155 



46^ 



192.193 

450,457-461 

401,462 

451,461 

462,464,465 

409 

187,188 

155-161 
187-103 



410-415 
415 
463,465 
468 
450-461 
193.194 
461-466 



190 



419-424 
418.419 
187-190 



466-468 
468,469 



419-424 
454 



466,467 



Protection of employees on build- 
incs: 

Louisiana 

Public printing to be done within 
the State: 

Louisiana 

Public works, hours of labor on. 

{See Hours of labor, etc.) 
Public works, preference of resi- 
dent laborers on: 

Louisiana 

Railroad cars to be repaired with- 
in the State: 

Louisiana 

Railroad eniploy ees ,qualiiications 

of. (5f« Examination, etc.) 
Railroad trains, sufficient crews 
required on: 

Maryland 

Railroads, competent men to be 
emptoyed on. {See Examina- 
tion, etc.) 
Railroads, hours of labor of em- 
ployees on. (iSee Hours of labor, 
etc.) 
Railroads, running locomotiYes 
on, at night: 

Mississippi 

Railroads, safety appliances on: 

Georgia 

Safety appliances. (See Guards 
on dangerous machinery; In- 
spection of factories; Railroads, 
safety appliances on.) 
Seats for employees: 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Sunday labor: 

Massachusetts 

Toilet rooms, etc., for empk>yees: 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Ventilation. (See Factories ana 
workrooms, etc.; Mine regulop 
tions.) 
Wages, assignment of. (See As- 
signment of wages.) 
Wages, payment of. {See Pay- 
ment of wages.) 
Water for humidifying: 

Massachusetts 

Women and children . {See Chil- 
dren and women.) 
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Belgium: ^ ^*8®- 

Ceramic industries in, monograph of Belgian labor offlceon 401 

Glass, monograph of Belgian labor oflioe on manufGtfture of, in 401,402 

India-rubber and asbestos industries in. monograph of Belgian labor office on 402 

Machinery- and electrical apparatus, monograph m Belgian Tabor office on the construction of, in. 402 

Ceramic industries in Belgium, monograph of Belgian labor office on 401 

Coal mines, statistics of, in- 
North Dakota. 398 

PenDsylvania oW 

Decisions of courts affecting labor 

Aasignment of wages— future earnings— constitutionality of statute 405, 406 

Coo^>iracy— common law— effect of statutes— elements of offense— interference with employ- 
ment— lines of employers— extortion— recoTcry 405-410 

Contract of employment— breach by employee— recovery of wages earned 418 

Contracts for exclusive redemption of wage checks— restraint of trade— monopoly— onlbrcemcnt 

of contract 424-427 

Employers' liability- 
excessive damages— incompetence of employees 427-429 

railroad companies— acceptance of relief beneflts—wai ver— effect of statute 410-415 

railroad hazards— construction of statute 415 

release— reliance on advice of company surgeon— fraud— evidence 429-432 

safe place tfi work— sufficient discharge of employer's dut^— details of work 432-434 

Employment of children- newspapers as merchandise— constitutionality of statute 416, 417 

Labor organizations— * 

boycott— secondary boycott— conspiracy— injunction— completed acts— Interference with 

employment 438-449 

legality— monopolies— boycotts— conspiracy— injunction 434-438 

membership— employers of labor— boycott— secondary boycott— conspiracy— injunction- 
completed acts— interference with employment 438-449 

Mine regulations— sale of powder— commerce 418, 419 

Payment of wages— weighing coal before screening— freedom of contract— equal protection of 

laws— constitutionality of statute 419-424 

Digest of recent foreign statistical publications: 
Belgium— 

MonographieSlndustrielles ( Aper^u Economique Technologlque et Commercial). Industries 
c^ramiques, 1907. Fabrication et Travail du Verre. 1907. Industries du Caoutchouc ct 

de r.\miante, 1907. Construction dcs Machines et Apparells Electriques, 1908 <01-403 

France— 

Enqufite sur le Travail k Domicile dans I'lndustr.e de la Lingerie 403,404 

Digest of recent reports of state bureaus of labor statistics: 

Kansas 383-386 

Massachusetts 386-395 

Nebraska 395 

North Dakota 395,396 

Pennsylvania 396-400 

Employment offices, free, in Massachusetts 393 

Farm labor in North Dakota, statistics of -. . 395, 396 

Glass, manufacture of, in Belgium, monograph of Belgian labor office on 401, 402 

Home work In Paris, report of French labor office on 403, 404 

Hours of labor and rates of wages in Massachusetts 393 

India-rubber and asbestos industries in Belgium, monograph of Belgian labor office on 402 

Industrial accidents in Pennsylvania, 1907 396 

Industrial opportunities not yet utilized in Massachusetts 389 

Influences Mfecting prices 216, 217 

Iron, stoel, and tin-plate production in Pennsylvania, statistics of 397, 398 

Kansas, statistics of, in 1906, 1907, and 1908 383-386 

Labor organizations 383-386 

Manu factures 384-386 

Strikes and labor difficulties 384-386 

Wage-earners 383-385 

Labor organizations in Kansas, statistics of, 1906, 1907, and 1908 383-386 

Laws relating to labor. (See Cumulative index of labor laws and decisions relating thereto, pp. 

471,472.) 
Machinery and electrical apparatus, construction of, in Belgium, monograph of Belgian labor 

office on 402 

Manufactures, statistics of, in— 

Kansas, 1906, 1907, and 1908 381-386 

Massachusetts, 1906 and 1907 389-395 

Pennsylvania 396,397 

Massachusetts, statistics of 386-395 

Free employment offices 393 

Industrial opportunities not yet utilized 389 

Manufactures, 1906 and 1907 389-395 

Strikes and lockouts, 1906 and 1907 386-389 

Wages, rates of, and hours of labor 393 
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Mining and manuiiBCtures In Pennsylvania, general statistics of 396, 397 

Nebraska, statistics of, 1905 and 19Q8 395 

North Dakota, statistics of, 1906 395,396 

Farm labor 395,396 

Coalmines '. 396 

Paris, home work in, report of French labor office on 403, 404 

Pennsylvania, statistics of 396-400 

Coalmining 399 

Industrial accidents 396 

Iron, steel, and tin-plate production 397, 398 

ManuDoctures and mining -. 396,397 

Textile industries - 400 

Prices, wholesale, 1890 to 1906. (See Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1908.) 

Strikes and labor difficulties in Kansas, statistics of, 1906, 1907, and 1908 384-^86 

Strikes and lockouts in Massachusetts, statistics of, 1906 and 1907 386-389 

.Textile industries in Philadelphia, statistics of 400 

Wage-earners in Kansas, statistics of, 1906, 1907, and 1908 383-386 

Wages, rates of, and hours of labor In Massachusetts 393 

Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1908 196-382 

Average yearly actual and relative prices of commodities, 1890 to 1908, and base prices (average 

for 1890-1899) 239,338-364 

Explanation of tables 217-248 

Influences affecting prices 216,217 

Monthly actual and relative prices of commodities in 1908 and base prices (average for 1890- 

1899).. 228-231,300-324 

Monthly relative prices of commodities in 1908 231-239,325-337 

Prices of commodities— 

by months, January, 1904, to December, 1908 211-216 

1908 compared with 1907 196-204 

1908 compared with previous years back to 1890 204-210 

in 1908.... 218-228,249-299 

relative, of certain groups of related articles, 1908 237, 238 

relative, of certain groups of related articles, 1890 to 1908 i 245-247 

Yearly relative prices oTcommodities, 1890 to 1908 239-248,r' ~^ 
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DIEECTOBT OF BXTBEAUS OF lABOB DT THE TJIflTED STATES 
AST) nr FOBEIOlf COUVTBIES. 



state. 



UNITED STATES. 

United States 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticat 

Idaho 

HUnoIs 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska. 

New Hampshire. . 
New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina... 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestV&ginia.... 
Wisconsin 

rOREION COUN- 
TRIES. 

Argentina 

Austria 

Belgium 

Canada 

Canada: Ontario. . 

Chile 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Great Britain and 
Ireland. 



Name of bureau. 



United States Bureau of Labor 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Bureau of Immigration, Labor, and 
Statistics. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Bureau of Statistics 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Bureau of Labor and Industry 

Deimrtment of Agriculture, Labor, 
and Statistics. 

Bureau of Statistics of Labor 

Bureau of Industrial and Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

Bureau of Industrial Statistics 

■Bureau of Statistics of Labor 

Bureau of Labor and Industrial Sta- 
tistics. 

Bureau of Labor 

Bureau of Labor Statistics and In- 
spection. 

Bureau of Agriculture, Labor, and 
Industry. 

Bureau of Labor and Industrial Sta- 
tistics. 

Bureau of Labor , 

Bureau of Statistics of Labor and In- 
dustries. 

Department of Labor , 

Bureau of Labor and Printing 

Department of Agriculture and Labor. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Department of Labor 

Bureau of Labor Statistics and In- 
spection of Factories and Workshops. 

Bureau of Industrial Statistics 

Bureau of Industrial Statistics 

Bureau of Labor and Industrial Sta- 
tistics. 

Bureau of Labor 

Bureau of Labor 

Bureau of Labor and Industrial Sta- 
tistics. 



Departamento Naclonal del Trabi^o. . 

K. K. Arbeltsstatistisches'Amt Im 
Handelsminlsterium . 

Office du Travail (Minlstfire de I'ln- 
dustrle et du Travail). 

Department of Labor 

Bureau of Labor (Department of Pub- 
lic Works). 

Oflcina do Estadlstlca del Trabajo. . . 



Industrlstyrelsen (o) . 

Office du Travail (Ministfire du Tra- 
vail et de la Pr^vojrance Soclale). 

Abtellung fttr Arbeiterstatlstik, Kals- 
erliches Statlstlsches Amt. 

Labor Department (Board of Trade) . 



Title of chief officer. 



Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Deputy Commissioner. 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 



Secretary 

Chief 

Commissioner. 
Commissioner. 
Commissioner. 

Commissioner. 
Commissioner. 



Chief. 

Chief. 

Commissioner. 

Commissioner. 
Commissioner. 

Commissioner. 



Deputy Commissioner. 



Commissioner. 
Chief. 



Commissioner. , 
Commissioner. , 
Commissioner. . 
Commissioner. 
Commissioner. 
Commissioner. 



Chief 

Commissioner. 
Commissioner. . 



Commissioner. , 
Commissioner. . 
Commissioner. 



Presidente. 
Vorstand . . 



Dlrectcur General. 

Minister of Labor. 
Secretary 



Jcfe. 



Directeur.. 
Prasldent. 



Commissioner of La- 
bor. 



Location of bureau. 



a Issues a bulletin of labor. 



Washington, D. C. 
San Frandsoo. 
Denver. 
Hartford. 
Boise City. 

Springfield. 
Indianapolis. 
Des Moines. 
Topeka. 
Frankfort. 

Baton Rouge. 
Augusta. 

Baltimore. 

Boston. 

Lansing. 

St. Paul. 
Jefferson City. 

Helena. 

Lincoln. 

Concord. 
Trenton. 

Albany. 

Raleigh. 

Bismarck. 

Columbus. 

Guthrie. 

Salem. 

Harrisburg. 
Providence. 
Richmond. 

Olympla. 
Wheeling. 
Madison. 



Buenos Aires. 
Wlen. 

Bruxelles. 

Ottawa. 
Toronto. 

Santiago. 

Helsingfors. 

Paris. 

BerUn. 

London. 
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DIBECTOEY OF BUREAUS OF LABOR. 



State. 



Name of bureau. 



Title of chief officer. 



Location of bureau. 



roREiQN COUN- 
TRIES— cone 'd. 

Italy 

Netherlands 

New South Wales. 

New Zealand 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Uruguay 

International 



Uffido del Lavoro (Ministero di Agri- 

ooltura Industria e Coraraercio). 
Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek (a), 

State Labor Bureau 

Department of Labor 

lostituto de Reformas Soelales 

Afdelning fOr Arbetsstatistik (Kgl. 

Kommerskotleeil ) . 
Secretariat Ouvner Suisse (semi-offl- 

dal). 
Oficina del Trabajo fMlnlstero de 

Industrias, Trabajo 6 Instrucddn 

P6blica). 
International Labor Office 



Direttore Generate. 

Directeur , 

Director of Labor.. 
Minister of Labor. . 
Secretario OenenL 
Direktflr 

Secretaire 

Director 



Rome. 

'S-Oravenhage. 

Sydney. 

WeUli^too. 

Stockholm. 

ZQrich. 

Montevideo. 

Basle, Switzerland. 



•Issues a bulletin of labor. 
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No. 


1, 


No. 


2 


No. 
No. 


3 
4. 


No. 


5 


No. 


6. 


No. 


7. 


No. 


8. 


No. 


9. 


No. 


10. 


No. 


11. 



LEADING ARTICLES IN PAST NUMBERS OF THE BULLETIN. 

Private and public debt in the United States, by George K. Holmes. (a) 

Employer and employee under the common law, by V. H. Olmfitead and 
S. D. Fessenden.^o) 

The poor colonies or Holland, by J. Howard Gore, Ph. D.(«) 

The industrial revolution in Janan, by William Eleroy Curti8.(«) 

Notes concemiqg the money of the U. §. and other countries, by W.C. Hunt. (a) 

The wealth and receipts and exp^isee of the U. S., by W. M. Steuart.(a) 

Industrial communities: Coal Mining Co. of Anzin, by W. F. Willoughby. 

Industrial commtmities: Coal Mining Co. of Blanzy, by W. F, Willoughby. (a) 

The sweating system, by Henry White. («) 

Convict labor. 

Industrial communities: Knim) Iron and Steel Wwks, by W. F. Willoughby. 

Industrial communities: Familist^re Society of Guise, by W. F. Willoughby. 

Cooperative distribution, by Edward W. Bemis, Ph. D. 

Industrial communities: Various communities, by W. F. Willoi^by.(a) 

Rates of wages paid underpublic and privatecontract, by Ethelbert Stewart, (aj 

Conciliation and arbitration in the boot and shoe industry, by T. A. Carroll. (a) 

Railway relief department, by Emory R. JcAnson^Ph. D.(«) 

The padrone system and padrone banks, by John Koren.(«) 

The Dutch Society for General Welfare, by J. Howard Gore, Ph. D.(o) 

Condition of the N^ro in various citie8.(«) 

Building and loan associations. (<>) 

Workers at gainful occupations at censuses of 1870, 1880, and 1890, by W. C. 
Hunt. 

Public baths in Europe, by Edward Mussey Hartwell, Ph. D., M. D. 
No. 12. The inspection of feuctories and workshops in the U. S., by W. F. Wil- 
loughby.(o) 

Mutual rights and duties of parents and children, guardianship, etc., under 
the lawj by F. J. Stiin9on.<<») 

The municipal or cooperative restaurant of Grenoble, France, by C. O. 
Ward.(o) 
No. 13. The anthracite mine laborers, by G. O. Virtue, Ph. D.(a) 
No. 14. The Negroes of Farmville,Va.: A social study, by W.E.B. DuBois, Ph. D.(«) 

Incomes, wages, and rents in Montreal, by Herbert Brown Ames, B, A.^o) 
No. 15. Bouding homes and clubs for working women, by Mary S. FergU8son.(a) 

The trade union label, by John Grsdiam Brook8.(o) 
No. 16. Alaskan gold fields and opportunities foa^ capital and labor, by S. 0. Dunham. 
No. 17. Brotherhood relief and insurance of railway employees, oy E. R. Jdinson, 
Ph. D.(a) 

The nations of Antwerp, by J. Howard Gore, Ph. D.(«) 
No. 18. Wages in the United States and Europe, 1870 to 1808.(«) 
No. 19. Alaskan gold fields and opportunities for capital and labor, by S. C. Dun- 
ham, (a) 

Mutual relief and benefit associations in the printing trade, by W. S. 
Waudby.(«) 
No. 20. Conditions of railway labor in Euroi)e, by Walter E. Weyl, Ph. D. 
No. 21. Pawnbroking in Europe and the United States, by W. R. Patterson, Ph. D, 
No. 22. Benefit features of American trade unions, by Edward W. Bemis, Ph. D.(a) 

The Negro in the black belt: Some social sketches, by W. E. B. Du Bois, 
Ph. D.(a) 

Wages in Lyon, France, 1870 to 1896.(a) 

a Buiietlzi ont ol print. 
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No. 23. Attitude of women's clubs, etc., toward social economics, by Ellen M. Hen- 
rotin.(a) 

The production of paper and pulp in the U. S., from January 1 to June 30, 
1898.(a) 
No. 24. Statistics of citie8.(«) 

No. 25. Foreign labor laws: Great Britain and France, by W. F. Willoughby.(o) 
No. 26. Protection of workmen in their employment, by S. D. Fe88enden.(a) 

Foreign labor laws: Belgium and Switzerland, by W. F. Willoughby.(a) 
No. 27. Wholesale prices: 1890 to 1899, by Roland P. Falkner, Ph. D.(o) 

Foreign labor laws: Germany, hy W. F. Willoughby.(a) 
No. 28. Voluntary conciliation and arbitration in Great Britain, by J. B. Mcpher- 
son, (o) 

System of adjusting wages, etc., in certain rolling mills, by J. H. Nutt.(a) 

Foreign labor laws: Austria, by W. F. Willoughby.(o) 
No. 29. Trusts and industrial combinations, by J. W. Jenks, rh. D. 

The Yukon and Nome gold r^ons, by S. C. Dunham. 

Labor Day, by Miss M. C. de Graffenried. 
No. 30. Trend of wages from 1891 to 1900. 

Statistics of cities. 

Foreign labor laws: Various European countries, by W. F. Willoughby. 
No. 31. Betterment of industrial conditions, by V. H. Olmsted. 

Present status of employers* liability in the U. S., by S. D. Fessenden. 

Condition of railway labor in Italy, "by Dr. Luigi Einaudi. 
No. 32. Accidents to labor as regulated by law in the IT. S., by W. F. Willoughby. 

Prices of commodities and rates of wages in Manila. 

The Negroes of Sandy Spring, Md.: A social study, by W. T. Thom, Ph. D. 

The British workmen's compensation act and its operation, by A. M. Low. 
No. 33. Foreign labor laws: Australasia and Canada, by W. F. Willoughby. 

The British conspiracy and protection of property act and its operation, by 
A. M. Low. ' 

No. 34. Labor conditions in Porto Rico, by Azel Ames. M. D. 

Social economics at the Paris Exposition, by Prof. N. P. Gilman. 

The workmen's compensation act of Holland. 
No. 35. Cooperative communities in the United States, by Rev. Alexander Kent. 

The Negro landholder of Georgia, by W. E. B. Du Bois, Ph. D. 
No. 36. Statistics of cities. 

Statistics of Honolulu, H.I. 
No. 37. Railway employees in the United States, by Samuel McCune Lindsay, 
Ph. D.(o) 

The Negroes of Litwalton, Va.: A social study of the * 'Oyster Negro," by 
William Taylor Thom, Ph. D.(a) 
No. 38. Labor conditions in Mexico, by Walter E. WeyL Ph. D. 

The Negroes of Cinclare Central Factory and Calumet Plantation, La., by 
J. Bradford Laws. 
No. 39. Course of wholesale prices, 1890 to 1901. 

No. 40. Present condition of the hand-working and domestic industries of Germany, 
by Henry J. Harris, Ph. D. 

Workmen's compensation acts of foreign countries, by Adna F. Weber. 
No. 41. Labor conditions in Cuba, by Victor S. Clark, Ph. D. 

Beef prices, by Fred C. Croxton. 
No. 42. Statistics ot cities. (a) 

Labor conditions of Cuba.(«) 
No. 43. Report to the President on antliracite coal strike, by Carroll D. Wright.(a) 
No. 44. Factory sanitation and labor protection, by C. F. W\ Doehring, Ph. D. 
No. 45. Course of wholesale prices, 1890 to 1902. 
No. 46. Report of Anthracite Coal Strike Commission. 
No. 47. Report of the Commissioner of Labor on Hawaii. 
No. 48. Farm colonies of the Salvation Army, by Commander Booth Tucker. 

The Notocs of Xenia, Ohio, by Richard R. Wright, jr., B. D. 
No. 49. Cost of living. 

Labor conditions in New Zealand, by Victor S. Clark, Ph. D. 
No. 50. Labor unions and British industry, bv A. Maurice Low.(«) 

Land values and ownership in Philadelphia, by A. F. Davies.(o) 
No. 51. Course of wholesale prices, 1890 to 1903. 

The union movement among coal-mine workers, by Frank J. Warne, Ph. D. 

a Bulletin out of print. 
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No. 52. Child labor in the United States, by Hannah R. Sewall, Ph. D. 

No. 53. Wages and cost of living. 

No. 54. The working of the United States Bureau of Labor, by Carroll D. Wright. 

Bureaus of statistics of labor in the United States, fcy G. W. W. Hanger. 

Bureaus of statistics of labor in foreign countries, by G. W. W. Hanger. 

The value and influence of labor statistics, by Carroll D. Wright. 

Strikes and lockouts in the United States, 1881 to 1900, by G. W. W. Hanger. 

Wages in the United States and Europe, 1890 to 1903, by G. W. W. Hanger. 

Cost of living and retail prices in the United States, 1890 to 1903, by G. W. W. 
Hanger. 

Wholesale prices in the United States, 1890 to 1903, by G. W. W. Hanger. 

Housing of the working people in the United States by employers, by-G. \V. W- 
Hanger. 

Public baths in the United States, by G. W. W. Hanger. 

Trade and technical education in the United States. 

Hand and machine labor in the United States. 

Labor legislation in the United States, by G. A. Weber. 

Labor conditions in Hawaii. 
No. 55. Building and loan associations in the U. S., by G. W. W. Hanger.(«) 

Revival of handicrafts in America, by Max West, Ph. I>.(o) 
No. 56. Influence of trade unions on immigrants, by Carroll D. Wright. 

Labor conditions in Australia, by Victor S. Clark, Ph. D. 
No. 57. Course of wholesale prices, 1890 to 1904. 

Street railway employment in the United States, by Walter E. Weyl, Ph. D. 

State cooperative accident insurance fund of Maryland. 
No. 58. Labor conditions in the Philippines, by Victor S. Clark, Ph. D. 

Labor conditions in Java, by victor S. Clark, Ph. D. 

The new Russian workingmen's compensation act, by I. M. Rubinow. 
No. 59. Wages and hours of labor in manufacturing industries, 1890 to 1904. 

Retail prices of food, 1890 to 1904. 

Laws relating to child labor in European countries. 
No. 60. Government industrial arbitration, by Leonard W. Hatch, A. M. 
No. 61. Labor conditions in Porto Rico, by Walter E. Weyl, Ph. I).(a) 

Early organizations of printers, by Ethelbert Stewart. (o) 
No. 62. Municipal ownership in Great Britain, by Frederic C. Howe, Ph. D.(o) 

Ck)nciliation in the stove industry, by John P. Frey and John R. Commons.(«) 

Laws relating to the employment of children in the United States. (a) 
No. 63. Course of wholesale prices, 1890 to 1905. 
No. 64. Conditions of living among the poor, by S. E. Forman. 

Benefit features of British trade unions, by Walter E. Weyl, Ph. D. 
No. 65. Wages and hours of labor in manufacturing industries, 1890 to 1905. (a) 

Retail prices of food, 1890 to 1905.(o) 
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MOBTALITY FEOM COlfSTTHFTIOlf IN OCCVFATIONS EXPOSING 
TO HXnnCIPAL AND GENERAL ORGANIC DUST. 

BY FREDEBICK L. HOrFMAN. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The mortality from consumption is known to be very much greater 
among persons employed in the so-called dusty trades than among 
those who work in the open air, or under otherwise more sanitary 
and favorable conditions affecting health and life. To clearly empha- 
size this important fact, of vital interest to millions of wage-earners 
employed in more or less dusty trades, it is only necessary tx) call 
attention to the material difference in the consumption death rate of 
certain well-defined employments, where there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the conclusions are not invalidated by possible serious 
statistical errors. Thus, for illustratiop, one of the most dust-ex- 
posing occupations is that of the marble and stone cutter, and in this 
employment, according to the Twelfth Census, the death rate from 
consumption was 5.41 per 1,000; while, in contrast, among farmers, 
planters, and farm laborers the death rate from this disease was only 
1.12 per 1,000, and among lumbermen and raftsmen, only 1.07 per 
1,000. So marked a difference as this must have an essential cause, 
far more profound than mere differences in social or economic condi- 
tions, and foremost of the causes responsible for the excessive mor- 
tality from consumption is the more or less considerable inhalation 
of dust produced during necessary mechanical and industrial proc- 
esses. Such dust, by its mechanical properties, causes specific injury 
to the lungs and the delicate membranes of the air passages, where, by 
its pathogenic properties, direct disease infection is introduced into 
the human system, often with disastrous consequences to health and 
life. Naturally the destructive effects of dust must vary according 
to its quality and mechanical properties, and so much so is this the 
case that metallic dust is unquestionably the most injurious, while 
organic dust of animal origin is probably the least harmful. In 
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an article in Bulletin No. 79 the writer quite fully discussed the 
general problem of dust pathology and symptomatology, prelimi- 
nary to a discussion in detail of the degree of consumption frequency 
in some 42 specific trades and occupations with exposure to metallic, 
mineral, vegetable fiber, and animal and mixed fiber dust. The pres- 
ent discussion includes 4 additional occupations with exposure to 
municipal or street dust and 15 with exposure to general organic dust. 

The effects of dust on human beings depend, first, upon the amount 
of dust; second, the kind of dust; third, the constancy of its pres- 
ence; fourth, the susceptibility of the individual; and, fifth,* the 
method employed to protect the individual against the entrance of 
dust into the human organism. By rational methods of factory 
hygiene, chiefly effective in dust removal at the point of origin, the 
dust nuisance in industrial establishments can be materially reduced, 
with most beneficial consequences to the health of the persons em- 
ployed. While much progress has been made in factory sanitation, 
the evidence is entirely conclusive that present conditions affecting 
health and life in industry are still very far from what they should be. 

The evidence regarding the excessive mortality from consumption 
in certain dusty trades is so overwhelmingly conclusive that there 
can be little doubt that the degree of consumption frequency in in- 
dustry is in almost exact proportion to the amount of dust inhalation, 
with due regard, of course, to the varieties of dust, which vary accord- 
ing to mechanical, pathogenic, and other properties. While the fore- 
going conclusion has been an accepted theory of preventive medicine 
for many years, it is only within comparatively recent times that it 
has been recognized as a governing principle in the rational adminis- 
tration of sanitary and factory laws. Much importance is conceded 
to the disposal of industrial and domestic dust as a branch of sanitary 
work. According to one writer dust may be a threefold factor in 
pulmonary tuberculosis, because, " First, it may act as a predisposing 
cause, as a direct physical irritant to the respiratory passages, thus 
inflaming the mucous membranes and weakening their resistance to 
bacillary invasion ; second, it may carry infection directly by means 
of dried, fresh tubercular sputum that some ignorant or careless con- 
sumptive has recently expectorated; third, it may aggravate tuber- 
culosis by converting an incipient and curable case into one of rapid 
and virulent destruction of lung tissue because of the addition of 
pus-producing germs." (<») 

Concerning the effects of dust on the human organism, another 
writer has observed that — 

Statistical data showed definitely that patients the subjects of 
pneumoconiosis were especially prone to attacks of acute bronchitis, 

« " The prevention of tuberculosis," by Dr. H. S. Anders, Pennsylvania Medical 
Journal, January, 1906, VoL IX, No. 4, p. 247. 
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to pneumonia, and all other forms of pulmonary infection, and espe- 
cially to pulmonary tuberculosis, as stated by many observers, notable 
among them was Merkel. Added to these changes in the lun^ tissue, 
which have at the same time decreased its functionable possibilities 
and lowered its resistance against secondary processes, there were 
great deposits of dust in the lymph nodes. They found these nodes 
increased in size and black with the dust contained therein. When 
one considered the important role which these glands played in the 
protection of the body from pathogenic organism which entered 
through the respiratory tract, one could well appreciate the reason 
why in these cases lymphoid tuberculosis was the rule. He had found 
tuberculous lesions almost universally present when pneumoconiosis 
had brought about this condition in the lymph nodes, and in New 
York City they might be looked upon as constantly associated 
lesions. («) 

The term pneumoconiosis, as here used, is the general name for 
lung affections resulting from deposits of dust in the lungs and 
air passages. The term is modified according to the various kinds 
of dust, and where the deposit in the lungs is coal dust the patho- 
logical lesions are called anthracosis; where the deposits are of 
metallic dust, siderosis; where the deposit is of stone dust, chalicosis, 
or silicosis; and where the deposit is of fine cotton particles, or 
vegetable fiber dust, the term byssinosis is used. 

Since modem medical research has made it apparent that patho- 
genic micro-organisms or specific bacilli of infectious diseases are 
not, as a rule, to any considerable extent conveyed by industrial 
dust, it is evident that the observed injurious consequences of dust 
inhalation are largely because of the mechanical properties of the 
dust itself and the injury it does to the lungs. It is because of 
this fact that the lung diseases of workmen exposed to industrial 
dust are specifically defined as pneumoconiosis, or, according to Oliver, 
industrial lung disease, which in its symptoms and course differs 
from ordinary tuberculosis, being generally more specifically defined 
by writers on the diseases of occupation as fibroid phthisis. 

In regard to this aspect of the industrial dust problem, it was 
stated in the address above referred to that — 

It seemed that the dangerous quality of inhaled dust lay chiefly in 
two characteristics, one on the physical character of dust, the other 
on its organic nature. With very finely comminuted and light dust 
the resultant lesions of the lungs were much more innocent and sec- 
ondary pulmonary diseases were much less frequent as a result. On 
the contrary, [with] dust which contained sharp pointed and jagged 
particles, inflammatory and irritative changes were much more con- 
stant and diffuse and secondary infections, as with tuberculosis, were 
much more frequent. Dust which was chiefly injurious on account of 
its organic character was such as contained organisms or organic ma- 

^Address of Dr. Harlow Brooks, The Medical Record, November 23, 1907, 
p. 878. 
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terial which were prone to excite disease in the body, as the dried 
sputa of tuberculous subjects. Other infections so transmitted were 
those of anthrax, glanders, diphtheria, actinomycosis, and bubonic 
plague. Obviously the dust which was most detrimental of all to 
the human body was one which combined the characteristics of both 
classes. («) 

In summarizing his conclusions the writer just quoted held — first, 
that dust in itself was productive of serious disease conditions, par- 
ticularly of the respiratory and digestive tracts; second, that these 
primary conditions predispose to secondary lesions, particularly to 
pulmonary and lymphatic tuberculosis; third, that many contagious 
and infectious diseases were transmitted through the agency of dust ; 
fourth, that in a city the size of New York, or in large cities generally, 
the production of large quantities of dust, often of a highly dangerous 
character, could not be prevented; but, fifth, that such dust could in 
most instances be relatively and economically collected and disposed 
of, and the production of unnecessary dust could be and shoidd be 
prevented by properly framed and enforced r^ulations. 

The foregoing observations in large part refer to the problem of 
municipal or street dust, which primarily affects men engaged in 
street cleaning and refuse collection, drivers and teamsters, hack- 
men and cabmen, street railway employees, letter carriers, etc. In all 
of these occupations the health-injurious consequences of municipal 
dust ai:e materially minimized by outdoor life, fresh air, and sun- 
light, the last named being the most effective agency in the de- 
struction of the pathogenic qualities of municipal dust. The investi- 
gations of C. J. Lewis, however, seem to prove that under given con- 
ditions of meteorology the number of pathogenic bacteria in munici- 
pal dust may be very high, while under opposite conditions the pro- 
portion may be very low. Densely populated districts, refuse heaps, 
and polluted soils, according to this authority, have a marked influ- 
ence upon the number and character of the pathogenic bacteria in 
the atmosphere. 

The problem of dust prevention on streets and highways, especially 
since the introduction of the automobile, has attracted wide attention, 
and, among other results, led to the publication of a circular on 
experiments with dust preventives by the United States Department 
of Agriculture in 1908. (^) The experiments reported upon seem to 
confirm the belief that it is entirely practicable to materially reduce 
the dust nuisance on public highways, and to fully confirm the ex- 

« Address of Dr. Harlow Brooks, The Medical Record, November 28, 1907, 
p. 878. 

^ See Progress Reports of Experiments with Dust Preventives, Circular No. 
89, Office of Public Roads, United States Department of Agriculture, April 20, 

1908. 
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periments of Guglielminetti, who, at the Congress of Climatotherapy 
and Urban Hygiene, held in Nice, France, in 1907, presented evidence 
to prove that the application of crude oil to roadbeds was not only 
comparatively inexpensive, but that it rendered the roads more re- 
sistant and diminished cost of repairs, with practically an entire sup- 
pression of dust. Upon the same subject Dr. P. Boobbyer, of Notting- 
ham, in an address before the Royal Sanitary Institute Congress, in 
1906, made a strong argument in favor of street pavements of smooth 
material and more effective regulations governing the disposition of 
refuse and the sweeping of house dust into the streets. Effective 
sanitary regulations governing street-cleaning methods and refuse 
disposal must necessarily exert a decided beneficial influence upon the 
health of the large body of men who, in the pursuit of their respective 
callings, spend most of their lives on the public streets and highways, 
while at the same time they must also prove of vast benefit to the pub- 
lic at large. 

Of equal importance in this connection brief mention may be made 
of the sanitary dangers of the vast quantities of dust produced in 
the demolition of buildings, often old and insanitary premises, 
through which dust and disease germs inimical to health are dis- 
seminated, primarily to the injury of the workmen employed in 
house-wrecking undertakings. Mention may also be made of the regu- 
lations of the London Coimty Council, which decrees that the time for 
such work in London shall be restricted to between the hours of 6 
o'clock in the evening and 10 o'clock in the morning, and it is made 
incumbent on those responsible for the work of demolition to order 
that the walls be thoroughly watered during the process. Since most 
of the labor employed in the demolition of buildings is usually of a 
casual nature, the health-injurious effects are not, of course, as seri- 
ous as they would be if the occupation were carried on continuously. 

OCCUPATIONS WITH EXPOSUEE TO MUNICIPAL DUST. 

STBEET CLEANING AND BEFUSE DISPOSAL. 

The number of persons employed in the United States in street 
cleaning and refuse disposal is unknown, but it may be approximately 
estimated for the large cities on the basis of the known number of 
persons employed in the city of New York. A return has been pub- 
lished for Greater New York for the year 1904, according to which 
the number of persons employed in the street-cleaning department 
was 4,625, of which 2,686 were sweepers, 1,262 were drivers, and the 
remainder supervising oflScials and general laborers. (**) If the ratio 

•Circular issued by the New York Department of Street Cleaning, May 13, 
190^ 
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of persons employed for street-cleaning purposes to the estimated 
population of Greater New York holds good for the estimated aggre- 
gate population of large American cities, or such as in 1900 had 
25,000 inhabitants and over, the approximate number employed in 
1909 is 30,000. Of this large number of most useful and, in fact, 
indispensable workers about 58.1 per cent are sweepers, whose em- 
ployment predisposes particularly and continuously to the inhalation 
of more or less injurious dust, largely inorganic, but partly organic, 
and which, because of its peculiar and characteristic composition, 
has been defined as municipal dust. In the nature of the employ- 
ment the exposure must vary in exact proportion as methods for 
previous street watering are in use, but in most cities at the present 
time such precautions are generally neglected. 

Street sweepers often include a very considerable proportion of 
old men who have become incapacitated for other forms of labor, 
but the tendency in our large cities at least is to eliminate this ele- 
ment as not adapted to the requirements of economical municipal 
administration, and an increasing proportion of men are employed 
at an age period of much greater susceptibility to disease infection 
than in the case of the old, who, in a measure, represent the survival 
of a type more or less immune. In an address on the insanitary 
condition of London streets, it was stated with reference to this 
aspect of the problem that — 

While in the main streets, where work goes on while the traffic is 
running, it is necessary to have men with all their faculties and full 
physical power to do the work, at the same time that they are keep- 
ing watch against the dangers in which they work ; yet in the quiet 
streets of little traffic it is a class of labor upon which aged and less 
capable men can very well be employed, and are better so employed 
even at a lower wage than turned adrift to become chargeable to the 
poor rate.(**) 

The evils incident to crude methods of street cleaning and refuse 
disposal were early recognized by Ramazzini, who, in 1670, held 
that men employed on the roads were subject to disorders of the 
digestive organs and generally suffered greatly from epidemics. 
This early view of an extremely careful observer of actual condi- 
tions and their consequences is curiously enough confirmed by the 
opinion of to-day as expressed by Professor Sedgwick, that atmos- 
pheric dust must be included in the causes responsible for the spread 
of typhoid fever. C') 

Halfort, a Grerman authority, writing in 1845, held that street 
cleaners suffered as the result of inhaling street dust and in conse- 
quence of exposure to more or less dangerous emanations. Hirt, in 

<»Addre88 of W. N. Blair, Transactions of the Sanitary Institute, 1900, p. 292. 
» Report of Pittsburg Filtration (Commission, January, 1899, p. 12. 
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his treatise on The Diseases of Workmen, with special reference to 
dusty trades, sustains this view and refers to the earlier oliservations 
of Sonnenkalb and Chrastina, who had reported upon the health- 
injurious consequences of the street dust of Leipzig and Vienna. 
Hirt calls attention to the wide degree of divergence in the character 
of municipal dust in different localities materially influenced, of 
course, by the materials used in road construction. These early 
writers gave more attention to the inorganic dust particles than to 
the organic elements, and writing as they did before the discovery of 
the bacilli of tuberculosis the seriously infectious character of street 
dust under certain favorable conditions escaped their attention. 
More recently — 

some very suggestive "facts have been published regarding the preva- 
lence of tuberculosis among street cleaners of Greater New Yort. It 
was ascertained, according to published reports, that about one-third 
of the 5,000 street cleaners were infected with tuberculosis. This 
startling discovery was emphasized by the statement that every em- 
ployee had, previous to his employment, been examined by civil 
service physicians and pronounced free from organic disease. It was 
also disclosed bv the investigation that on the west side, where the 
streets were wider and better kept, the force was less liable to illness 
than on the east side, where the streets were more dirty and where 
diseases of the nose, throat, and lungs were more common. Con- 
trasts were drawn between the conditions in Berlin and Greater New 
York, and it was held that in the former city the street-cleaning force 
was quite healthy and free from tubercular diseases, the street clean- 
ing force in Greater New York was particularly liable to this dis- 
ease, chiefly on account of the fact that the dust was collected, in 
manjr cases, without the street having been previously sprinkled. 
The introduction of the modern system of street-cleaning machines, 
removing the dust under cover, and performing at the same time 
sprinkling, cleaning, and dumping processes, is a much-to-be-desired 
improvement, which is certain to have a beneficial effect upon the 
health of the street-cleaning force. (<») 

The mortality from tuberculosis among street cleaners of New York 
City has also been discussed in an extended article in the New York 
Medical Journal for 1904, from which the following extracts are 
made as perhaps the most authoritative expression of medical opinion 
regarding the health-injurious aspects of this employment available 
at the present time: 

It has been stated that five years' work as a street cleaner of New 
York makes the average individual a consumptive. When we con- 
sider that every employee in the street-cleaning department must be 
carefully examined and found to be in perfect health before being 
admitted into the service ; when we further consider that street clean- 
ing is an outdoor occupation, and, lastly, that in European cities, as, 
for example, in Berlin, the street sweepers show the smallest mor- 

^ The Medical Examiner and General Practitioner, December, 1007, pp. 861, 862. 
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bidity and mortality from tuberculosis and other diseases among that 
city's laboring population, the medical profession may well ask itself 
why conditions are so different in New York. 

To the close observer it is not difficult to find an explanation. In 
well regulated European cities the streets are frequently sprinkled 
before they are swept; here the sweeping is almost invariably done 
dry. Now, it is not the tubercle bacillus alone which renders our 
street cleaners consumptive, but it is the constant inhalation of all 
kinds of dust and the consequent irritation of the pulmonary surfaces, 
which make the invasion of the germ of tuberculosis more easy. The 
sweeping of streets in the dry state should be considered as a crime 
against our fellow-men. It is not the air, but the dust in the air, 
w-hich renders New York such a dangerous place, particularly in 
summer, to people predisposed to pulmonary fi'oubles. While, as a 
natural consequence of being in closer proximity to the dust, the street 
cleaners are the first to suffer, the citizens at large who are obliged to 
remain in New York during the simmier months suffer also to a con- 
siderable deffree. 

* * * No street should be swept without being previously 
sprinkled, and the gutters in the streets should be flushed daily, except 
in freezing weather. To forbid people to spit altogether when out- 
doors is unreasonable and any such law would not be carried out, but 
a law could be enforced which made spitting in the gutter permissible, 
but expectorating on the sidewalk and in the middle oi the street 
punishable by a severe fine. Besides all these precautions, street 
cleaners coula be provided with respiratory masks as an additional 
protection, particularly in very dusty localities. (<») 

The same subject has been considered from a different point of view 
in an address on street dust and public health, delivered before the 
New York Academy of Medicine, April 4, 1907, in which attention 
was called to the fact that even where the immediate infection by the 
bacillus tuberculosis might not lead to the disease the inhalation of 
street dust might easily develop a catarrh which would make a pre- 
viously existing tuberculosis fatal. In reference to the health-injuri- 
ous character of street dust it was stated that — 

When thus atomized and inhaled it acts injuriously upon all the 
sensitive mucous membranes of the respiratory passages, partly 
through mechanical irritation and trauma and partly by conveying 
to them and imbedding in their folds a great variety of germs. 
These germs are not necessarily those of specific diseases such as the 

Eneumococcus or bacillus tuberculosis, for such germs are known to 
B killed by conditions of prolonged exposure to dryness and sun- 
light, whereas moisture proves favorable to their longevity. But 
sufficient nonspecific germs are conveyed by street dust to excite 
catarrhal or purulent inflammations, and by thus fostering a chron- 
ically diseased or irritated condition of the respiratory passages, the 
latter are rendered liable to more serious infections. Herein lies the 
chief menace to health from street dirt. The danger is complicated 

•New York Medical Journal. May 14, 1904, pp. 937, 988. 
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by the fact that the sputum of patients having chronic tuberculosis, 
bronchitis, or nasopharyngeal catarrh, expectorated when they are 
at large in the streets, is swept from the sidewalks and added to the 
general street dirt.(«) 

The foregoing conclusions apply with particular force to street 
cleaners, who are continuously exposed to the risk of dust inhalation, 
and most so, of course, where previous street sprinkling is not prac- 
ticed. C') In consequence of such exposure there is a decided increase 
in the liability to tuberculosis and other respiratory diseases, chiefly 
pneumonia, which modem medical research has clearly proven to be 
an infectious disease. Other factors, no doubt, complicate the prob- 
lem, and among these mention may be made of the liability to over- 
strain on the part of refuse collectors or ashmen, who often suffer 
from injuries received from lifting heavy barrels, so much so that 
any given street-cleaning force has continuously a number of men 
laid off or on half pay on this account. Diminished disease resistance 
under conditions like the foregoing necessarily increa;Ses the liability 
to tubercular or other infection. 

Street cleaning and the disposal of city refuse require, in other 
words, to be considered as an extremely important and highly com- 
plex proposition, demanding the highest administrative skill for its 
practical solution. Street sweeping by machines is gradually replac- 
ing sweeping by hand — that is, in most of the principal thoroughfares 
of our large cities ; but progress in even this direction is much slower 
than the needs of the situation demand. (<') 

The health-injurious consequences of street dust have been summed 
up in a discussion of the address of Dr. W. G. Thompson, previously 
referred to, in which it was stated that " to sweep a street when it was 
dry was a crime against one's fellow-men. It was a mistaken idea to 
think that dust which did not contain pathogenic, i. e., specific disease- 
producing, micro-organisms was harmless. It was, on the contrary, 
most harmful, because of its irritating influence on the mucous mem- 
branes of the respiratory organs." The speaker referred to the rela- 
tive increase in tuberculosis among the street sweepers of the city of 

« " Street dirt and pubUc health," by W. Oilman Thompson, M. D., New York 
Medical Journal, April 20, 1907, p. 725. 

* For a discussion of the problem of municipal dust, a treatise on Dust and 
Its Dangers, by T. M. Prudden, M. D., New York, 1907, chapter 9, may be con- 
sulted. 

^The problem of city refuse and its disposal as a metropolitan problem has 
been discussed by Mr. H. D. Parsons in the Scientific American Supplement of 
July 4, 1908, while a new system of street cleaning and a sanitary street cleaner 
is described in the Scientific American for May 10, 1902. An earlier descriptive 
account of machines for sprinkling and sweeping streets appeared in the Scien- 
tific American Supplement of March 24, 1888. 
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New York, which had first been noticed a few years ago, and which, in 
his opinion, "was not solely due to the inhalation of tuberculous sputum 
which might have been expectorated in the streets by consumptives, 
and which had most likely been rendered innocuous by sunlight and 
air," but the increase " was due to the irritating influence of dry dust, 
raised by the street sweepers themselves," because the streets were not 
sprinkled previously to the sweeping process. He concluded his 
remarks with the statement that — 

The pulmonary tissue thus irritated invited an invasion of the 
bacilli to which the street cleaner, in his unsanitary tenements and 
other unhygienic environments, was as much exposed as anybody 
else. When the streets were sprinkled before they were swept there 
would be less tuberculosis among the street cleaners. As proof of all 
this he cited the well-known fact that the street cleaners of Berlin 
were the healthiest body of men of all the city's employees a:nd vir- 
tually free from tuberculosis. (<») 

There are no American official vital statistics of persons employed 
in street cleaning and refuse disposal, nor have the statistics of the 
large street-cleaning departments of the principal cities been made 
public otherwise than in the report in 1904 by J. M. Woodbury, as 
street-cleaning commissioner of the city of New York. The industrial 
insurance mortality statistics for men in this group of employments 
for the period 1897 to 1906 include 180 recorded deaths, of which 
33, or 18.3 per cent, were from consumption. Of the mortality of 
street cleaners from respiratory diseases other than consumption, 23 
were from pneumonia, 8 from asthma and bronchitis, and 2 from 
other diseases in this group, a total of 33, or 18.3 per cent. If the 
deaths from consumption and from other respiratory diseases are 
combined, 36.7 per cent of the mortality of street cleaners was from 
diseases of the lungs and air passages. It is evident from the fore- 
going statistics that the recorded mortality from consimiption among 
men in this employment is not decidedly excessive, but it must be 
clearly kept in mind that there is probably no occupation more sub- 
ject to changes and from which the physically impaired are more 
rigidly excluded by occupation selection than in the street-cleaning 
and refuse-disposal service of large cities. The table which follows 
states in detail the consumption mortality of street cleaners by divis- 
ional periods of life, with the comparative proportionate mortality 
of the general population in the United States registration area dur- 
ing the period 1900 to 1906 : 

« Discussion by Dr. a A. Knopf, Medical Record, April 27, 1907, pp. 705, 70a 
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PBOPOBTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG STREBT CLEilN- 
BRS, 1897 TO 1906, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE REGISTRA- 
TION AREA OP THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906. BY AGE GROUPS. 

[Figures for street cleaners from experience of an Industrial insurance company; figures 
for males In registration area computed from mortality statistics of the United States 
census. ] 



Age at death. 



Deaths of street clean- 
ers, 1897 to 1906, 
due to— 



AU 



Consumi)- 
tion. 



Per cent of deaths due 

to consumption 

among— 



Street 
cleaners. 



Males in 
registration 
area, 1900 

to 1906. 



16 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

65 to 64 years 

65 years and over., 



44.4 

86.1 

14.9 

6.7 

6.1 



27.8 
31.8 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 



Total. 



180 



33 



18.3 



14.8 



While the preceding statistical data are not entirely conclusive, they 
would seem to confirm the conclusion, when taken in connection with 
the foregoing observations, based on a careful consideration of all 
the available facts and conditions, that street cleaners as a class are 
subject to health-injurious circumstances connected with their employ- 
ment, and that the exposure to dust inhalation results in a com- 
paratively high degree of consumption frequency at ages 25 to 44, 
inclusive. 

DBIVEBS AND TEAMSTEBS. 

Drivers and teamsters, perhaps more than any other class of out- 
door workmen, are exposed to the risk of considerable and continuous 
mhalation of municipal dust By reason of the usual position of the 
driver's seat, perhaps 8 feet or more above the ground, the degree of 
direct exposure is, however, much less than in the case of street sweep- 
ers and refuse collectors. The wages of drivers and teamsters are, as a 
rule, rather low, and the hours of labor are often both long and 
uncertain. Drivers and teamsters are under the further disadvan- 
tage of having to sit in a fixed position for many hours at a time, 
and in addition night work may be named as probably one of the 
factors detrimental to the health of men employed in this occu- 
pation. While a large portion of the working time of drivers and 
teamsters, cabmen and coachmen, etc., is spent out of doors, a not 
inconsiderable length of time is spent in stables, the air of which is 
usually more or less foul and polluted. A fair proportion of cabmen 
and teamsters work at night, and their working hours are irregular, 
with a constant temptation to dissipation. Finally, it is to be con- 
sidered that the occupation of cabman or teamster does not require 
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a long apprenticeship or any special skill, and that the occupation 
often is recruited from many of the failures in other employments. 

Thackrah (1832) refers to cart drivers as those exposed to atmos- 
pheric vicissitudes, but as being "healthy in proportion to their 
temperance and the nourishment they take." He remarks that " their 
wages, however, are low ; they are often indifferently fed ; and many, 
particularly among the coal leaders, congr^ate and spend at the 
alehouse that money which would be better employed in buying solid 
food."(«) 

The mortality in this group of employments is briefly discussed 
by Dr. Jacques Bertillon, frcnn whose address on the " Morbidity and 
mortality according to occupation," as translated for the Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Society, the following is quoted : 

Coachmen, wagoners, draymen are subject to a very high mortality 
to which it may be well to devote a little attention. In England 
coachmen, cabmen (not domestics) are distingui^ed from carmen, 
carriers, carters, draymen. In both the death rate is so high, that 
the occupation may be considered one of the most unhealthy in the 
country. Of the two that of the coachmen is the worst (the domestic 
coachman is excluded, for he enjoys very good health), probably be- 
cause he is obliged to remain on his seat in all weathers and seasons* 
while the wagoner can walk by his horses and thus keep himself 
warm. At Paris, similar results are found. Either occupation has 
a great mortality, but the cabmen are worse off than the carmen and 
draymen, whose rate even becomes normal after 60, The English 
statistics teach us the causes of death among this class. Their 'diges- 
tive organs are in good condition, but all the other organs are con- 
stantly attacked. As might be expected, the respiratory or^ns are 
most often diseased. Phthisis is very common; alcoholism is enor- 
mously developed, and in its train follow diseases of the liver, urinary 
organs, nervous and circulatory systems. Gout is very frequent, ana 
deaths from accidents exceed the average. In Switzerland " carting 
and driving" give rise to a mortality almost double the average. 
Phthisis is not the principal factor, for up to 30 years of age it is 
unusual rather than otherwise among the Swiss coachmen and 
wagoners ; above this age it is over the average, but without reaching 
anything like the high level we found among stone masons, lock- 
smiths, and watchmakers, for example. Although the occupation of 
coachmen is evidently unhealthy (and it should oe noted that a man 
must be strong and muscular to harness and groom horses, and that 
selection would tend to diminish the mortality peculiar to this pro- 
fession), the Italian sickness tables assign to them but few days of 
illness while they are young. It is only after 45 that their morbidity 
is above the average to any great extent. The English consider 
" horsekeepers, grooms, jockeys" separately; their death rate is 
identically the same as that of the coachmen, i. e., is very high.(*) 

« The Effects of Arts, Trades, and Professions on Health and Longevity, by 
C. Turner Thackrah, 1832, pp. 13, 14. 

* Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1892, p. 581. 
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Arlidge, in his treatise on the diseases of occupations, considers the 
entire group of drivers and teamsters, including drivers of public 
vehicles — cab, omnibus, and tram-car men, carriers and carters — at 
some length, holding that they form a class of occupied people having^ 
as a common character the carriage of persons and goods with more 
or less exposure to weather. But " the differences in health conditions 
outnumber the points of similarity; for the former are almost as- 
many as are the individuals occupied in the business." He continues r 

In great cities like London, the drivers of omnibuses and cabs form 
a large fraternity, subjected to special police regulations, held to- 
gjBther by the bonds of a common employment, and by voluntary asso- 
ciations. They suffer from long and often late hours, from exposure 
to the inclemencies of weather, and to many hardships and annoy- 
ances. They are recruited from the list of private coachmen and 
grooms, and to no small extent from the prodigals and the good-for- 
nothing bom to superior positions. Among them, as a body, intem- 
perance prevails widely, along with its frequent accompaniment, dis- 
solute living. Their abodes are frequently unhealthy, not xmcom- 
monly situated in confined and ill- ventilated yards, and placed above 
the stables. In short, they are surrounded by a host of insanitary 
conditions, and, as a result, suffer the consequences of such; further- 
more, they have more than their share of accidents. (®) 

After stating that the comparative mortality figure of this group 
of employments is surpassed by only five other occupations in Eng- 
lish experience, Arlidge states that the mortality from consumption 
was as 359 among drivers and teamsters to 220 in other occupations ; 
the mortality from nervous diseases was as 134 to 119; the mortality 
from diseases of circulation was as 160 to 120; the mortality from 
respiratory maladies as 341 to 182 ; from urinary diseases as 65 to 41 ; 
hepatic diseases as 54 to 39 ; alcoholism as 33 to 10 ; gout as 11 to 3 ; 
and accidents as 84 to 67. 

Thomas Oliver, in his discussion of the mortality of drivers of pub- 
lic vehicles, observes that men in this group of employments " suffer 
and become prematurely old in consequence of their exposure to in- 
clement weather, late hours, and irregularity in getting their meals^ 
Alcoholism and exposure to cold are responsible for their tendency 
to develop gout' and rheumatism, and through these disorders to sec- 
ondary affections of the kidneys, heart, and respiratory organs. They 
die at the rate of 1,482 to 1,000 of the male population generally." (^) 

The foregoing observations are confirmed by the United States 
census of 1890, according to which the mortality of draymen, hack- 

« Diseases of Occupations, by J. T. Arlidge, p. 127. 
^ Dangerous Trades, by Thomas Oliver, p. 708. 
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men, teamsters, drivers, etc, in the registration States was materially 
in excess of the corresponding mortality of occupied males generally. 
Comparing the mortality of this group, however, with the mentality 
of men employed in agriculture, transportation, and other outdoor 
occupations, it appears that while the average mortality rate of this 
dass at ages 15 to 24 was 4.13 per 1,000, the ^eath rate for draymen, 
hackmen, etc., was G.47; at ages 25 to M the respective death rates 
were 5.88 and 11.07; at ages 45 to 64 the rates were 11.54 and 19.39, 
respectively ; and at ages 65 and over the rates were 59.31 and 63.23. 
As observed in the census report, the death rates of draymen, hack- 
men, teamsters, etc., were higher in each age group than the average 
rate for occupations of this class, and an analysis of the causes of 
death proves that the most prominent among this class were con- 
sumption aijd respiratory diseases. The mortality from consumption 
of draymen, hackmen, etc., was 304 per 100,000, against 162 for 
persons employed in agriculture, transportation, and other outdoor 
occupations. The corresponding death rates for respiratory diseases 
were 237 and 192, respectively. (*) 

The mortality from consimiption among draymen, hackmen, etc., 
was highest in the cities, or 363 per 100,000 living, while in the rural 
districts it was only 105 per 100,000. There was the same marked 
difference in the mortality from respiratory diseases, which was 
281 per 100,000 in the cities and only 89 in the rural districts. («) 

The foregoing facts are in entire conformity to English experi- 
ence and would seem to warrant the conclusion that the exposure to 
municipal dust on the part of drivers and teamsters in cities is at 
least one of the predisposing causes of their high mortality from 
consumption and respiratory diseases. 

The number of drivers and teamsters in the United States, accord- 
ing to the census report on occupations for 1900, was 532,637, and 
of this number 10,777, or 2.0 per cent, were 65 years of age and over, 
which compares with 4.7 per cent for the entire male population of 
the continental United States. At ages 55 to 64 the proportion was 
5.7 per cent, and at ages 45 to 54, 12.8 per cent, leaving 79.5 per cent 
at ages 15 to 44, inclusive. The occupation was briefly considered 
in the vital statistics of the census of 1900, but it is evident that 
the returns are not entirely trustworthy, in any event not for ages 
45 and over. At ages 15 to 24 the mortality from all causes in the 
registration States in 1900 was 4.7 per 1,000, which compares with 
4.4 for the manufacturing and mechanical class, and 2.6 for the mer- 
cantile and trading class. At ages 25 to 44 the death rate of draymen, 

^ Report on Vital and Social Statistics, Part I, Eleventh Census of the United 
States, 1890, pp. 150 and 163. 
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hackmen, and teamsters was 9.9 per 1,000 in 1900, which compares 
with 8.4 for the manufacturing and mechanical class and 6.7 for the 
mercantile and trading class. The mortality from consumption is 
not returned by divisional periods of life, but is given in the aggregate 
for all ages as 2.6 per 1,000 in 1900, which compares with 2.6 per 1,000 
for the manufacturing and mechanical class, and 1.7 per 1,000 for the 
mercantile and trading class. The mortality from other respiratory 
diseases was 1.7 per 1,000 in 1900, which is also rather high, especially 
so in view of the fact that the proportion of draymen, hackmen, and 
teamsters at advanced ages was comparatively small. 

The vital statistics of this group of occupations, according to the 
census of 1900, are inconclusive, as were those of 1890, and the death 
rate from all causes is somewhat lower at all ages except 65 and over. 
The mortality from consumption at ages 15 and over for drivers, 
hackmen, and teamsters was ascertained to be 2.6 per 1,000 in 1900, 
against 3.0 per 1,000 for the census year 1890, while the mortality 
from respiratory diseases other than consumption was ascertained to 
be 1.7 per 1,000 in 1900, against 2.4 for the census year 1890. 

The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics of drivers 
and teamsters include 3,850 deaths, of which 999, or 25.9 per cent, 
were from consumption. Of the mortality of drivers and teamsters 
from respiratory diseases other than consumption 483, or 12.5 per 
cent, were from pneumonia ; 27, or 0.7 per cent, from asthma ; 56, or 
1.5 per cent, from bronchitis; and 66, or 1.7 per cent, from less fre- 
quent respiratory diseases. If the deaths from consumption and 
from other respiratory diseases are combined, it is found that 42.4 per 
cent of the mortality of drivers and teamsters was from diseases of the 
lungs and air passages. The excess in the consumption mortality of 
drivers and teamsters is still more clearly brought out in the tabular 
presentation of the proportionate mortality from this disease by divi- 
sional periods of life. While the consumption mortality was exces- 
sive at all the specified age periods except 55 to 64, the excess was 
most pronounced at ages 35 to 44, when out of every 100 deaths from 
all causes 32.1 were from consumption, against a normal expected 
proportion of 23.6. The analysis of the consumption mortality of 
drivers and teamsters in detail is set forth in the table following. 
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PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG DRIT1BR8 AHD 
TBAMSTBRS, 1897 TO 1906, COMPARED WITH THAT OP ALL MALES IN THE 
REGISTRATION AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[Figures for drivers and teamsters from experience of an industrial insurance company; 
Hgures for males in registration area computed from mortality statistics of the united 
States census.] 



Age at death. 



Deaths of drivers and 
teamsters, 1897 to 
1900, due to- 



All causes. 



Consump- 
Uon. 



Percent of deaths due to 
consumption among— 



Drivers 
and team- 
sters. 



Males in 
registration 
area, 1900 

to 1906. 



15 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years.... 

55 to 64 years 

65 years and over 

Total 



386 

1,024 
974 
660 



126 
400 
318 
113 
35 
12 



82.6 
89.1 
32.1 
17.1 
7.6 
8.6 



27.8 
31.8 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 



3,850 






25.9 



14.8 



In Rhode Island out of 531 deaths reported during the ten-year 
period ending with 1906, 131, or 24.7 per cent, were from consump- 
tion. Of the mortality from other respiratory diseases there were 63 
deaths from pneumonia, or 11.9 per cent, and 14 deaths from asthma, 
bronchitis, and other respiratory diseases, or 2.7 per cent of the mor- 
tality from all causes. Combining the mortality from consumption 
and from other respiratory diseases gives 39.3 per cent as the mortality 
of drivers and teamsters in Rhode Island from diseases of the lungs 
and air passages. 

The English occupation mortality statistics for drivers and team- 
sters are found in part under the titles carmen and carriers, and 
during the three-year period 1900-1902 included 9,605 deaths from all 
causes. Of this number of deaths 1,446, or 15.2 per cent, were from 
consumption; and 1,973, or 20.8 per cent, from respiratory diseases 
other than consumption. Of the deaths from all causes 3,419, or 36.0 
per cent were, therefore, from diseases of the lungs and air passages. 
In the following table a comparison is made of the mortality from all 
causes among men employed as carmen and carriers witJi that of 
occupied males generally, and the result indicates an excessive mor- 
tality at all ages except 20 to 24, when the mortality was slightly 
below the normal expected rate for all occupied males : 
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:ilORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES AMONG CARMBN AND CARRIERS, COMPARED 
WITU THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, 
BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Part II. Supplemeilt to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 



Age at death. 



Death rate 
per 1,000 

fbrall 

occupied 

males. 



Death rate for carmen and carriers. 



Rate per 
1,000. 



Greater (+) 
orless(— ) 
than rate 
for all occu- 
pied males. 



Ratio to 
rate for 

aU 

occupied 

males. 



15 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 

65 years and over 



2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
10.22 
17.73 
31.01 



2.80 
4.29 
6.71 
13.09 
20.42 
86.46 
107.84 



+ 0.36 
- .12 
+ .70 
+ 2.87 
+ 2.69 
+ 5.45 
+19. 45 



115 
97 
111 
128 
115 
118 
122 



In the table which follows the mortality from consumption and 
from respiratory diseases other than consumption among men em- 
ployed as carmen and carriers is compared with the normal mortality 
for all occupied males from these diseases by divisional periods of 
life. The comparison shows that the mortality from consumption 
was slightly below the normal expected at all ages except 35 to 44 
and 65 and over. The difference from the normal expected, however, 
was comparatively small at all ages. The mortality from other 
respiratory diseases, however, was somewhat excessive at all ages, 
but the excess was most pronounced at ages 35 and over. The tabular 
analysis which follows is self-explanatory and requires no further 
comment : 

MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AND FROM OTHER DISEASES OF THE RESPIR- 
ATORY SYSTEM AMONG CARMBN AND CARRIERS, COMPARED WITH THAT 
OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE 
GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Sapplement to tbe Slxty-flfth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages In England and Wales.] 





Mortality from consumption. 


Mortality from other diseases of the respir- 
atory system. 


Age at death. 


Death 

rate per 

1,000 for 

allooou- 

pied 

males. 


Death rate for carmen and car- 
riers. 


Death 
rate per 
1.000 for 
all occu- 
pied 

males. 


Death rate for carmen and car- 


Rate per 
1,000. 


Greater (-I-) 
orless(-) 
than rate 
for all oc- 
cupied 
males. 


Ratio to 
rate for 
all occu- 
pied 
males. 


Rate per 
1,000. 


Greater (-H) 
orless(-) 
than rate 
for all oc- 
cupied 
males. 


Ratio to 
rate lor 
all occu- 
pied 
males. 


15 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

46 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 

05 years and over. 


0.54 
1.55 
2.03 
2.74 
3.04 
2.16 
1.11 


0.49 
1.06 
1.79 
2.91 
2.97 
1.94 
1.47 


-0.06 

- .50 

- .24 
+ .17 

- .07 

- .22 
+ .36 


91 
68 
88 

106 
96 
90 

132 


0.24 

.48 

.77 

L66 

3.82 

6.54 

17.77 


0.26 
.57 
1.15 
2.69 
4.44 
9.44 
25.54 


-1-0.02 
+ .09 
+ .38 
-t-1.03 
-t-1.12 
-1-2.90 
+7.77 


108 
119 
149 
162 
134 
144 
144 
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COACHMEN, CABMEN, AND MEN EMPLOYED IN OMNIBUS SEBVICE. 

Coachmen, cabmen, and men employed in omnibus service may 
properly be separately considered in the group of perscms exposed to 
municipal dust. In the census statistics of the United States these 
employees are apparently included under the heading of " Drivers, 
teamsters, and hackmen; " in the English statistics and in the indus- 
trial insurance mortality statistics coachmen and cabmen are sepa- 
rately tabulated. The English occupation mortality statistics for men 
employed as coachmen, cabmen, and in omnibus service are quite con- 
clusive of the injurious effects of these occupations on health, par- 
ticularly at ages over 25. In the table which follows a comparison is 
made of the mortality from all causes among men in this group of 
occupations with occupied males generally, and at ages 25 and over it 
is shown that the general mortality of this class exceeds the general 
average by from 0.36 to 7.71 per 1,000 : 

MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES OF COACHMEN, CABMBM, AND MEN IW OMBTI- 
BU» SERVICE, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENG- 
LAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the SIxty-flfth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages In England and Wales.] 



Age at death. 



15 to 19 years 

ao to 24 years 

35 to 34 years 

85 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

65 to 64 years 

65 years and over 



Death rate 
per 1,000 

for all 
occupied 

mates. 



2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
10.22 
17.73 
31.01 



Death rate for coachmen, cabmen, 
and men in omnibus service. 



Rate 



Ate per 
LOW. 



L89 
3.51 
6.37 
12.51 
20.76 
34.84 
96.10 



I I 

Greater (+). 
orless(-), Ratio to 
than rate rate for all 
for ail occupied 
occupied I males, 
males. ! 



-0.65 
- .90 
+ .36 
+2.29 
+3.03 
+8.83 
+7.71 



77 
80 
106 
122 
117 
112 
109 



A more extended comparison is made in the next table, in which 
the mortality of coachmen, cabmen, and omnibus .service employees 
from consumption and from other respiratory diseases is compared 
with the normal mortality of occupied males from these diseases, by 
divisional periods of life. The comparison shows that at ages 25 and 
over the mortality from consumption is excessive except at ages 65 
and over. The excess is highest at ages 35 to 64. The table further 
shows that the mortality from other respiratory diseases is excessive 
among men in this class at ages 25 and over, the excess ranging from 6 
per cent to 24 per cent, or from 0.05 to 4.20 per 1,000. The two 
tables derived from English experience indicate quite clearly an 
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excess mortality among men employed as coachmen, cabmen, and in 
omnibus service from consumption and other respiratory diseases. 

MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AND FROM OTHER DISEASES OF THE RESPIR- 
ATORY SYSTEM AMONG COACHMBN, CABMBN, AND MEW IN OMN|BrS 
SERVICE, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED Bi^VLES IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES, 1000 TO 1902, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-flfth Annuol Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages In England and Wales.] 





Mortality from consumption. 


Mortality from other diseases of the respir- 
atory system. 






Death rate for coachmen, cab- 




Death rate for coachmen, cal>- 






men, and men In omnibus 
service. 




men, and men in omnibus 


Age at death. 


Death 


Death 


service. 




rate per 
1,000 








rate per 
1,000 




















for all 




Greater (+) 


Ratio 


for all 




Greater (+) 


Ratio 




occupied 
mates. 


Rate per 
1^. 


orless(-) 
than rate 


to rate 
foraU 


occupied 
males. 


Rate per 
1,000. 


orless(-) 
than rate 


to rate 
foraU 






foralloccu- 


occupied 
males. 




for all occu- 


occupied 
males. 








pied males. 






pied males. 


15 to 19 years 


0.54 


0.47 


-0.07 


87 


0.24 


a 17 


-0.07 


71 


20 to 24 years 


1.65 


1.22 


- .33 


79 


.48 


.37 


- .11 


77 


25 to 34 years 


2.03 


2.22 


+ .19 


109 


.77 


.82 


+ .05 


106 


35 to 44 years 


2.74 


3.58 


+ .84 


131 


1.66 


1.97 


+ .31 


119 


45 to 64 years 


8.04 


3.95 


+ .91 


130 


8.32 


3.74 


+ .42 


113 


55 to 64 years 


2.16 


2.75 


+ .59 


127 


&54 


7.57 


+1.03 


116 


65 years and over. 


1.11 


.96 


- .13 


88 


17.77 


21.97 


+4.20 


124 



The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics of coachmen, 
cabmen, and hackmen include 651 deaths from all causes, of which 
163, or 25 per cent, were from consumption. Of the mortality of this 
class from other respiratory diseases, 94 were from pneumonia, 6 
from asthma, 10 from bronchitis, and 12 from less frequent respira- 
tory diseases. When the deaths from consumption and from other 
respiratory diseases are combined, it is found that 43.8 per cent of 
the mortality of coachmen,. cabmen, and hackmen was from diseases 
of the lungs and air passages. The excess in the consumption mor- 
tality of this class is still more clearly brought out in the tabular 
presentation of the proportionate mortality from this disease by 
divisional periods of life. Wliile the consumption mortality was 
excessive at all ages, the excess was most pronounced at ages 15 to 24, 
when out of every 100 deaths from all causes, 48.7 were from con- 
sumption, against a normal expected proportion of 27.8. The analy- 
sis of the consumption mortality of coachmen, cabmen, and hackmen 
is set forth in detail in the table following. 
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PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG CABMBN, COACH- 
MEN, AND HACKMEN, 1897 TO 1906. COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES 
IN THE REGISTRATION AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE 
GROUPS. 

[Figures for cabmen, coachmen, and hackmen from experience of an indastrlal insurance 
company ; figures for males in registration area computed from mortality statistics of the 
United States census.] 



Age at death. 



Deaths of cabmen, 
coachmen, and 
hackmen, 1897 to 
1906, due to— 



AU 



Consump- 
tion. 



Per cent of deaths 
due to consumption 
among— 



Cabmen, 
coachmen, 
hackmen. 



Males in 
registra- 
tion area, 
1900 to 
1906. 



15 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 

65 years and over, 

Total 



39 
136 
154 
149 
105 

68 



48.7 
42.6 
33.8 
14.8 
10.5 
1.5 



27.8 
31.3 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 



651 



163 



25.0 



14.8 



The preceding observations and statistical data fully support the 
conclusion that men employed as drivers and teamsters, coachmen, 
cabmen, hackmen, etc., represent employments subject to decidedly 
health-injurious conditions, which are responsible more or less for the 
comparatively high degree of consumption frequency in the occupa- 
tions considered. 

SITBWAY EMPLOYEES. 

Subways for transportation purposes have been so recently brought 
into use in the United States that no extensive statistical data are 
as yet available regarding the health of men employed in the opera- 
tion of underground railways. The construction of tunnels and sub- 
ways involves many dangers to health and life, which, however, do 
not come within the scope of this discussion, which is limited to men 
employed chiefly in connection with subway transportation. Under- 
ground railways differ considerably in construction, and as distinct 
types mention may be made of the relatively short subway in Boston, 
the long but fairly spacious subway in New York, and the tubelike 
freight subway in Chicago. Conditions, no doubt, are at their best 
where there are large openings connecting the subway with the sur- 
face, and at their worst where considerable depth precludes natural 
ventilation. The complaint is general that the air in subways is 
polluted and more or less injurious to health and life. Investiga- 
tions by Dr. C. F. Chandler, tending to prove that the amount of 
oxygen is sufficient, do not warrant the opinion that there are not 
other health-injurious conditions present which make subway travel 
and employment a menace to health and life. The investigations of 
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Doctor Sutherland, in connection with the operation of the Central 
London Railway, have shown that while the outside air contained 
on an average 2.8 parts of carbon dioxide per 10,000 volumes, the 
interior air of the stations and cars within the tube showed that on 
the station platforms the proportions varied from 4.2 to 7.4 parts 
during the hours of moderate travel, and during the business hours 
the proportion rose from 11.0 to 20.5 parts. Such a proportion of 
carbon dioxide is held to be in a high degree unhealthy to a strong 
person, while a much lower proportion can not but be injurious to 
a person of weakly constitution. (<*) 

The most thorough investigation into the sanitary aspects of sub- 
way employment has been made by Dr. G. A. Soper, consulting sani- 
tary engineer to the New York City Board of Rapid Transit Com- 
missioners. In an address before the New York Academy of Medicine 
on March 15, 1906, Doctor Soper considered in detail the whole sub- 
ject of the condition of the air of the New York subway, observing, 
with particular reference to the dust problem, that — 

The dust of the subway was made the subject of special study from 
chemical, physical, and biological standpoints. Chemical analyses 
of the dust showed that it contained 61.30 per cent of iron, nearly all 
of which was in the metallic state. • There were also 21.94 per cent of 
organic matter, consisting of particles of animal and vegetable origin, 
15.58 per cent of silica and other matters insoluble in acid, and 1.18 
per cent of oil. The average of a considerable number of determina- 
tions of the weight of dust suspended in the air was 61.6 milligrams 
per thousand cubic feet of air. The maximum weight was 204 milli- 
grams. Twenty-three comparative tests were made to determine, 
with particular care, the weight of dust in the air of the subway and 
in that of the streets at the same time, and as near the same places as 
possible. These showed an excess in the subway over the outside air 
averaging 47 per cent. In eighteen cases, the weight of dust in the 
subway air over that in the air of the streets ranged from 11 to 800 
per cent. (*) 

Doctor Soper explained that the origin of a large part of the sub- 
way dust was readily traceable to the air currents from the streets 
and to the movement of passengers. Some of the dust, he held, was 
produced in the subway by the gradual wear and tear of wood and 
cement and other materials of construction, but a considerable amount 
of the dust was pulverized metal, ground up by the operation of the 
trains. In conclusion he said : 

It has been demonstrated that the metal in the air is chiefly cast 
iron derived from the binding of the powerful brakes of the cars. 
It is a matter of official information that the loss in weight of the 
brake shoes, which are the principal wearing surfaces, has amounted 

« See New York Medical Record, February 14, 1903, p. 259. 
»New York Medical Record, April 21, 1906, p. 014. 
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to one ton per mile per month. In addition, the wheels themselves 
and the tracks are being constantly ground up, especially kt the curves. 

It must not be supposed that the great aggregate weight of metal 
which these figures indicate is wholly converted into dust and mingled 
with the subway air which is breathed by the average traveler. Many 
of the iron particles are too large and too heavy to be carried far, even 
by the strongest draughts of the moving trains. Many bits of smaller 
size, after being whirled about for a brief period, settle upon the oily 
tracks or fall mto the voids in the broken stone ballast and are so 
retained. Only a portion of the finer particles find their way into 
the general atmosphere of the subway and are kept afloat by draughts. 

At the same time, it is needless to point out to a body oi physicians 
the significance which attaches to the presence of a large amount of 
finely divided metallic iron in the air. All text-books of hygiene, of 
pathology, and of medicine describe them under the terms of side- 
rosis, pneumoconiosis, fibroid phthisis, and grinders' rot.(*») 

The foregoing observations of a thoroughly qualified expert in mat- 
ters of sanitary engineering, with special reference to questions and 
problems of public health, including industrial hygiene, clearly em- 
phasize the sanitary dangers of subway employment. In fact, Doctor 
Soper stated in his address that he had advised the rapid transit 
board to this effect, pointing out that the metal particles in the air 
of the subway might produce injurious effects upon the health of the 
employees, and that this entire subject should be thoroughly investi- 
gated. ('') 

The investigations of Doctor Soper in behalf of the New York 
rapid transit commission were continued, and the following is from 
a brief printed summary of the results, bearing, in part, upon the 
health-injurious consequences of subway employment: 

The investigation conducted for the New York rapid transit com- 
mission by Doctor Soper, to determine the sanitary conditions, par- 
ticularly as regards the effect of the air upon the health of employees, 
has materialized in two reports, in the first of which the author 
states that although the subway air is disagreeable, it is not harmful 
except for the presence of iron dust. In the second of the two re- 
ports, dealing with the effect of iron dust upon the employees, it is 
stated that a sufficient number of persons were subjectea to physical 
examination to determine the condition of the average employee. A 
careful search was made for evidences of diseases of the lungs, such 
as are common among people engaged in occupations where dust is 
present. An examination of the air showed the presence of a large 
amount of iron dust, and of various kinds of fragments due to the 
wear and tear of the subway and the abrasion of the clothing of the 
passengers. From the samples taken it was estimated that m every 
month 25 tons of iron and steel are ground off the rails, brake shoes, 
and wheels, on the 21 miles of the subway. Much of this material is 
in such large pieces that it falls immediately to the track, and ad- 
lieres to the surface of the ballast or ties. 

« Xew York Medical Record, April 21, 1906, p. 614. 
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Among the conclusions reached by Doctor Soper are the following : 
The air of the subway as determined by analysis and careful studies 
of the health of the men is not injurious, the most objectionable fea- 
ture being the dust, made up chiefly of angular particles of iron. 
The odor and heat of the subway, although they are disagreeable, are 
not actually injurious to health, the most objectionable atmospheric 
conditions, as far as health is concerned, being the strong drafts and 
changes or temperature which occur at the stations. 

Careful physical examination showed that an excessive amount of 
dry pleurisy without pain or other physical discomfort existed among 
the men, the proportion being 53 per cent among the employees, as 
compared with 14^ per cent among persons not engaged in subway 
work. Congestion and inflammation of the upper air passages were 
prevalent. («) 

Doctor Soper presents his final conclusions on the air of the 
New York subway in the Technology Quarterly for March, 1907, 
including a qualified technical analysis of the problems of tempera- 
ture and humidity, the chemical and bacteriological condition of the 
air, the unpleasant odors more or less prevalent at all times and in all 
places in the subway, and finally, with reference to dust, the con- 
clusions are summed up, as follows : 

The dust was examined microscopically, chemically, and bacterio- 
logically, bv a special method which was devised for determining the 
^ross weight of dust in a measured volume of the air, and by aa 
instrument for estimating the total number of floating particles 
present. 

It was possible, by means of a common horseshoe magnet held 
beneath a piece of paper sprinkled with the dust, and slowly moved 
from side to side, to distinguish particles of iron and steel. These 
metal particles could be made to rise on edge and reverse their position 
by changing the pole of the magnet presented to them.^ 

In appearance the dust was always olack and very finely powdered. 
It was easily distinguishable by the eye from dusts collected in the 
streets, and in theaters, churches, oflice buildings, and mercantile and 
manufacturing establishments. 

The subway dust had a peculiarly adhesive character, which caused 
it to attach itself securely to all surfaces, even when these were 
vertically placed and glazeS. All parts of the subway which had not 
been recently cleaned and painted, or were not of a dark color, were 
sprinkled with this black oust when the investigation began. 

^\Tien examined microscopically, the dust was found to be com- 
posed of particles of many substances, conspicuous among which were 
fine, flat plates of iron. In fact^ these iron particles could often be 
seen with the naked eye, glistening upon the hats and garments of 
persons who had been riding in the subway. 

Particles 2 millimeters [0.08 inch] long were, on one occasion, taken 
from a magnet which had been carried in the hand on a ride of 
twenty minutes in the cars. By comparison, it was found that mag- 
nets hung up in the subway collected more particles of iron than 

o Scientific American, Augusl 31, 1907, p. 146. 
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magnets of the same size and strength hung up in an iron foundry 
■ or a dry grinding and polishing estabhshment. 

Particles of subway dust, not iron, comprised bits of silica, cement, 
stone, fibers of wood, wool and cotton, molds, and indistinguishable 
fragments of refuse of many kinds. 

The separate chemical analyses of eleven samples of accumulated 
dust from the subway showed the following average percentage com- 
position: Total iron, 61.30, including 69.89 metallic iron; silica, etc., 
15.58; oil, 1.18; organic matter^ 21.94. 

A large part of the metallic iron came from the wear of the brake 
shoes upon the steel rims of the wheels of the cars. The wear upon 
the brake shoes was very severe. By weighing them when they were 
new and after they were worn out, and determining the number used, 
it was calculated by the operating company that one ton of brake 
shoes was ground up every month for each mile of subway. 

There was also some loss to the rails and rims of the wheels and to 
the contact shoes which ran upon the third rail. Probably 25 tons 
per month would be a low estimate of the weight of iron and steel 
ground up in the whole subway every month. 

The average weight of dust found in the subway ♦ ♦ ♦ was 
61.6 milligrams per thousand cubic feet of air, or 2.25 milligrams per 
cubic meter; in the streets, 52.1 milligrams per thousand cubic feet, 
or 1.83 milligrams per cubic meter; difference, 9.5 milligrams. The 
maximum * * * was 204 milligrams. 

The weight of dust which the average passenger inhaled in one- 
half hour in the subway was very slight. Assuming that 360 cubic 
centimeters, or 22 cubic inches, of air were taken in at each breath, 
and that the passenger breathed 18 times per minute, the total quan- 
tity of air which passed into the lungs in half an hour was about 6.88 
cubic feet, or 0.19 cubic meter. Using the average of all results, or 
61.6 milligrams per 1,000 cubic feet, as the weight of dust suspended 
in the atmosphere, it appears that the average passenger took into his 
nose or mouth 0.42 milligram of dust in a ride of halt an hour. 

The stations where the greatest weights of dust were found were 
express stations; there the amount of metallic dust formed by the 
braking of the trains was much greater than at the local stations and 
the travel from the streets greatest. («) 

Quotations have been made at length from the investigations of 
Doctor Soper, because fhey constitute the only qualified inquiry which 
has been made into the subject. Subways are being constructed in 
several cities, and the number of persons employed in subway trans- 
portation is constantly increasing. The employment, however, is too 
new to afford an opportunity for a statistical analysis of the mortality 
which has occurred, but the preceding general considerations bring 
out clearly and forcibly the danger of subway dust and its relation to 
the occurrence of pulmonary consumption as well as to the occurrence 
of diseases of the lungs and air passages generally. The occupation 

« Technology Quarterly, March, 1907, pp. lOS-116. Reprinted in annual report 
of the Smithsonian Institution for 1907, and as a separate publication. No. 1862, 
Washington, D. C, 1908. 
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demands rigid supervision by the sanitary authorities on the one hand, 
and by the transportation companies ^ the other. It would be ad- 
visable to have the men examined periodically by medical men, and 
nothing which sanitary science can suggest should be left undone to 
reduce the dust danger to a minimum. While statistical data are not 
available at this time, the conditions inimical to life and health in 
connection with subway employment may be considered as already 
established, and although the dust in subways is injurious to the 
health chiefly of employees continuously at work therein, it also has 
its serious significance to the millions of passengers compelled to 
make use of the subways for transportation purposes. 

SXJMMABY OF CONCLUSIONS BEGABDING OCCUPATIONS WITH 
EXPOSUBE TO MUNICIPAL DUST. 

Four occupations exposing to municipal dust have been consid- 
ered in detail. While the data for the different occupations consid- 
ered are not always identical, the statistics available indicate with 
approximate accuracy the health-injurious effect of the employments. 
Only one group of such occupations — draymen, hackmen, and team- 
sters — is included in the vital statistics of the United States census 
of 1900. The total number of males in that group 15 years of age 
and over in the last census year was 532,637. Of this number only 
10,777, or 2 per cent, had attained to age 65 and over, against a normal 
expected proportion of 4.7 per .cent. The details of the age distribu- 
tion are given in the following table by divisional periods of life, 
together with the corresponding percentage distribution of all occu- 
pied males: 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OP MALES IN EACH AGE GROUP IN OCCUPATIONS 
W^ITH exposure: TO MUNICIPAI. DUST, COMPARED WITH NUMBER AND 
PER CENT IN ALL OCCUPATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1900. 

[From report on Occupations, Twelfth Census of the United States, 1900.] 



Ago. 



15 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 

65 years and over, 

Total 



Males in occupations ex- 
posed to municipal dust. 



Number. 



141,671 
164,052 
117,865 
67,923 
30,349 
10,777 



532,637 



Per cent. 



26.6 
30.8 
22.1 
12.8 
5.7 
2.0 



100.0 



All occupied males. 



Number. 



Percent. 



5,933,720 
6,993,847 
4,704,682 
3,250,250 
1,856,181 
1,063,856 



22,802,545 



26.0 
26.3 
20.6 
14.3 
8.1 
4.7 



100.0 



According to this analysis the proportion of males 15 to 44 years 
was rather large in the group of occupations exposed to municipal 
dust, or 79.5 per cent, against a normal expected percentage of only 
72.9. At ages 45 to 54 the proportion was 12.8 per cent, against an 
expected percentage of 14.3 for occupied males generally, while at 
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ages 55 and over the per cent of draymen, hackmen, and teamsters 
was only 7.7, against an exp^jjed percentage of 12.8. 

It is unfortunately not possible to present a combined summary of 
the census vital statistics of males employed in all of the occupations 
included in this group of employments exposing to municipal dust, 
since it is only for draymen, teamsters, and hackmen that the census 
data have been made public. In the registration area of the United 
States the census death rate from consumption for draymen, team- 
sters, and hackmen was 2.6 per 1,000, against 2.4 for all occupations, 
and the death rate from other respiratory diseases was below the 
average of 1.7, against 2.0 expected. 

The occupation mortality statistics of Rhode Island are available 
only for drivers and teamsters in the group of employments exposing 
to municipal dust. The Rhode Island returns are for 531 deaths from 
all causes, of which 131 were from consumption and 77 from other 
respiratory diseases. The corresponding percentages were 24.7 per 
cent of deaths from consumption for persons employed as drivers and 
teamsters, against 17.8 per cent for occupied males generally in the 
State of Rhode Island. The percentage of deaths from other respira- 
tory diseases was 14.6, as compared with 12.5 for all occupied males 
in Rhode Island. 

The English vital statistics for this group of occupations are avail- 
able for carmen and carriers, and for cabmen, coachmen, ftnd men 
employed in omnibus service. ^Vhen the returns for these occupa- 
tions are combined, they show an excessive mortality at ages 25 and 
over from all causes, and at ages 35 and over from consumption. The 
death rates from other respiratory diseases are excessive at all ages 
20 and over. The statistics in detail, by divisional periods of life, 
are set forth in tabular form as follows : 



MORT.\LITY FROM ALL CAUSES, FROM CONSUMPTION, AND FROM OTHER RE- 
SPIRATORY DISEASES IN OCCUPATIOXS EXPOSBD TO MUlflCIPAIi DUST, 

COMPARED WITH THAT OP ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 
1900 TO 1002, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[Prom Part 11, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, I>eaths, and Marriages In England and Wales.] 





Death rate per 1,000 due to 


Death rate per 1 ,000 due to 
consumption among— 


Death rate per 1,000 due to 
other respiratory dia- 
easea among— 


Age at death. 


All occupied 
males. 


with expo- 
sure to mu- 
nicipal dust. 


All occupied 


Occupations 
with expo- 
sure to mu- 
nicipal dust. 


All occupied 
males. 


Occnpatlons 
with expo- 
sure to mu- 
nicipal dust. 


15 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

46 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 

65 years and over.. 


2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
10.22 
17.73 
31.01 
88.39 


2.44 
3.96 
6.66 
12.81 
20.58 
35.65 
101.76 


0.54 
1.55 
2.03 
2.74 
3.04 
2.16 
l.U 


0.48 
1.12 
1.97 
3.28 
3.45 
2.35 
1.22 


a24 

.48 

.77 

1.06 

3.32 

6.64 

17.77 


a22 
.49 
1.01 
2. 35 
4.10 
8.60 
23.69 
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The industrial insurance mortality statistics are available for 
street cleaners, drivers, and teamsters, and for cabmen, coachmen, 
and hackmen. These occupations returned in the aggregate 4,681 
deaths from all causes, and of this number 1,195, or 25.5 per cent, 
were from consumption. ' The deaths from other respiratory dis- 
eases numbered 787, or 16.8 per cent. The expected percentage by 
the standard adopted for the registration area of the United States 
was 14.8 per cent for consumption and 11.7 per cent for other respira- 
tory diseases. WTien the mortality from consumption, and respira- 
toiy diseases other than consumption, are combined, the proportionate 
number of deaths among men in occupations with exposure to muni- 
cipal dust is found to be 42.3 per cent in this group of causes, against 
26.5 per cent expected. 

PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION IN OCCUPATIONS BXPOSBD 
TO MUNICIPAL DUST, 1897 TO 1906. COMPARED WITH THAT OP ALL MALES 
IN THE REGISTRATON AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE 
GROUPS. 

[Figures for occupations exposed to municipal dust from experience of an Industrial insur- 
ance company ; figures for males In the registration area computed from mortality sta- 
tistics of tlie United States census.] 



Age at death. 



15 to 24 years 

35 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 

65 years and over. 



Total. 



Deaths In occupations 
with exposure to 
municipal dust, 1897 
to 1906, due to— 



AU 



425 
1,178 
1,165 

856 

618 
439 



4,681 



Consump- 
tion. 



145 
466 
378 
142 
49 
15 



ol,195 



Per cent of deaths due 
to consumption 
among— 



ti^Sf^hlj^s^S., 

exposure to ^g^l^fi^" 
munictpal 
dust 



34.1 
39.6 
32.4 
1&6 
7.9 
3.4 



area. 1900 
to 1906. 



27.8 
31.3 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 



a26.5 



614.8 



" There were also 787 deaths from other diseases of the respiratory system, or 16.8 per 
cent of the deaths from all causes. 

"The per cent of deaths from other diseases of the respiratory system In the registration 
area was 11.7. 

It is evident from the foregoing observations and statistical data 
relating to a number of representative employments with exposure to 
municipal dust that the health-injurious effects of such exposure are 
reflected in the comparatively small proportion of persons of ad- 
vanced years, the comparatively high general death rate, and the 
comparatively high specific death rates from consumption and from 
other respiratory diseases. 
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OCCUPATIONS WITH EXPOSURE TO GENERAL 
ORGANIC DUST. 

GRAIN HANDLING AND STOBAGE. 

Modern processes in handling and storing grain eliminate to a 
considerable extent the necessity for human labor, and the tendency 
is toward the further introduction of automatic appliances, chiefly 
for the purpose of mixing and conveyance. Modern grain elevators 
are enormous structures, in some cases with a capacity of more than 
a million bushels, but the actual number of laborers employed in them 
is comparatively small. The processes are simple, and are briefly 
described as follows: 

The grain is dropped from the car into a pocket under the floor ; in 
this pocket, or boot, is the lower end of the line of belts armed with 
steel buckets that scoop up the grain and carry it to the top story, 
emptying it there into receiving bms one hundred and fifty feet above 
the car. From these receiving and separating bins, or hoppers, it 
passes down to a series of hoi)pers on the floor below by simple gravi- 
tation. In these hopj)ers it is weighed, and passes down, by an in- 
genious revolving device, into whichever of the huge storage bins it 
IS directed to. From these, when needed, it is simply spouted in^ 
boats or cars for shipment. (*') 

A modern grain elevator is, as a rule, built circular in shape, of 
hollow terra-cotta tile, the interior being practically inaccessible for 
general purposes. No labor attendance is required except, perhaps, 
for occasional inspection purposes. On account of the fire hazard 
and the liability to dust explosion, the earlier type of wooden struc- 
ture is gradually passing away. Four types of modern elevators are 
recognized: (1) Those having rectangular bins built of steel plates; 
(2) those having cylindrical bins built of steel plates; (3) those hav- 
ing cylindrical bins of tiles strengthened with steel bands; and (4) 
those having cylindrical bins built of concrete. These are elevators 
for storage purposes, and there is really no necessity for anyone to 
enter the bins, which are in most cases practically inaccessible. ^Vhen 
the grain is transferred in bulk from terminal elevators to barges or 
steamers a considerable quantity of dust is apt to be generated ex- 
cept where the process is substantially an automatic one. A large 
number of grain shovelers, however, are employed, especially in the 
cities on the Great Lakes, and that the condition of this class of labor 
is not a satisfactory one was brought out in the grain shovelers' strike 
at Buffalo a few years ago. 

The liability to dust inhalation affects nearly every employment 
necessary in connection with grain handling or storage, and the em- 

« Cosmopolitan Magazine, March, 1899, p. 495. 
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ployment has, from the earliest tunes, attracted the attention of 
authorities on occupation diseases. Ramazzini, writing in 1670, held 
that: 

All grain, and especially wheat, whether kept in pits under ground, 
as in Tuscany, or in barns, as in the countries upon the Po, have 
always a very small powder mixed with them ; I mean not only that 
which they gather upon the barn floor in threshing, but another worse 
sort of dust, that grain is apt to throw from itself upon long keeping. 
For the seeds of corn bein^ replenished with a volatile salt, insomucn 
that if thejr are not well dried in the sun before they are laid up, they 
heat mightily, and turn presently to a powder ; it can not be but that 
some thin particles must fly off from the husk that surrounds them, 
over and above the powder and rotten dust proceeding from the 
consumption made by moths, worms, mites, etc., and their excrements. 
Now there being a necessity of sifting and meting com and other 
grain, the men employed in that service are so plagued with this 
powder or dust, that when the work is done they curse their trade 
with a thousand imprecations. The throat, the lungs, and the eyes 
sustain no small damage by it, for it stuffs and dries up the throat ; 
it lines the pulmonary vessels with a dusty matter that causes a dry 
and obstinate cough ; and it makes the eyes red and watery. Hence 
it is that almost all who live by that trade, are short breathed, and 
cachetic, and seldom live to be old; nay they are very apt to be seized 
with an orthopncea, and at last with a dropsy. Besides, this powder 
has such a sharpness in it, that it causes a violent itching, all over the 
body.(«) 

This opinion of a careful and scientific observer of actual condi- 
tions has been confirmed by subsequent inquiries, but there has been 
so decided a change in the methods of grain handling in large quanti- 
ties that the dust nuisance has been materially reduced. Another 
factor favorably affecting the health conditions in this employment 
is that the habits of the men have undergone a material improvement 
for the better, and as brought out in the grain shovelers' strike at 
Buffalo, previously referred to, one of the main contentions on the 
part of the men was that they should not be paid by the inspectors 
at places selected by them near to saloons. 

Halfort, a German authority on trade diseases, writing in 1845, 
observed that grain measurers and dusters were exposed to an ex- 
tremely irritating dust injurious to the lungs, while the bent position 
on the part of the workmen during the sifting process was unques- 
tionably a predisposing cause of lung diseases. 

Hirt studied exposure to grain dust at considerable length, includ- 
ing threshing and other agricultural employments. He called atten- 
tion to observed differences in the effects of different kinds of grain, 

«» Treatise of the Diseases of Tradesmen, Ramazzini, English edition of 1705, 
pp. 170, 171. 
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but his conclusions were not final. His analysis of grain dust proved 
the presence of considerable quantities of mineral matter, chiefly silica 
or common earth, while the organic particles were minute portions of 
the grain proper and other vegetable matter. In his opinion the effect 
of the dust was extremely irritating, especially to those not accus- 
tomed to it, causing much cough and acute bronchial catarrh. While 
he considered rye and wheat dust most injurious, because of the pecul- 
iar microscopical structure of tlie grain particles, hk refers to the much 
larger relative quantity of dust generated in the handling of oats, 
but apparently the observations were not conclusive. Of course, in 
the case of agricultural laborers the actual exposure is comparatively 
short and in this respect less serious than in the case of men em- 
ployed in the handling and storage of grain at terminal elevators. 
Even in the case of these men, however, there is the advantage of 
seasonal employment, and since practically no skill is required, many 
of the men employed are only casual laborers. This accounts, in part, 
for the fact that the consequences of dust exposure, which would 
otherwise probably be serious, have not been observed* to be such in 
actual practice. 

An extended account of the atmosphere in granaries is included in 
the Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops 
of Great Britain for 1904. While this report describes conditions 
typical of English ports, the descriptive account is equally applicable 
to present-day conditions in this country : 

The cargoes of grain arrive at irregular and uncertain periods, 
and it is only when they are being discharged that the whole of the 
machinery is at work, and an opportunity of complete inspection is 
afforded. I found that the grain after being elevated from the ship's 
hold falls down through a chute into the oasement. In the course 
of its descent much of the dust gets separated from the grain, and 
there are two openings near the bottom of the chute through which 
the dust is drawn by an exhaust fan into a settling chamber. A 
second elevator takes the grain from the basement to the top floor, 
where it is carried by conveyer bands to the bins. No automatic 
weighers are used. A considerable amount of dust is said to be given 
off as the grain falls into the bins. Only three or four men including 
the foreman are usually employed, and the number on no occasion 
is said to exceed six. The foreman stated that he had been engaged 
in this work for 13 years and had never felt any ill effects from the 
dust. Two other men informed me they had been emplojed here 
for three and six years respectively, and that during this time their 
health had been very good. Only about one hour's trimming at a 
time is necessary for each bin, and the men are frequently not em- 
ployed in this work for davs together. Russian oats, it is said, give 
off the greatest amount of dust.(^) 

« Annual Reiwrt of the Cbiof Inspector of Factories and Workshops for the 
Year 1904, p. 13. 
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A similar inquiry was made into the health of persons employed 
at other grain elevators, and although some of the work people had 
been at work there for many years, they made no serious complaint 
of having suffered as the result of exposure to grain dust. The 
report includes a descriptive account of a grain elevator at Leeds by 
the local inspector of the department, who remarks that — 

The most perfectly equipped place I have seen is in Leeds, in a 
warehouse or grain-cleaning factory, belonging to, but not connected 
with, a large flour mill, fi is situated on the side of the river and 
the grain is conveyed direct from the boats into the factory by means 
of an elevator. The grain is carried by the elevator to the weighing 
machine, then it passes through a cleaning machine, where the dust 
and all dirt, soil, bits of stick or hemp, etc., are extracted, the dust 
being drawn by fans into one receptacle and the other rubbish into 
another. It afterwards passes up to the silos in wooden pipes. 
Everything is covered in, so that from the time grain enters the 
mouth of the elevator to the time it reaches the silo it is never ex- 
posed. The only dust that escapes^ is just round the weighing and 
cleaning machines, as some of these joints and connections can not 
be perfectly dust tight, but as the processes are automatic it is not 
necessarv for any man to be constantly present to attend to the work. 
From tne silos, which are completely covered in, the grain nins 
down into sacks at the bottom, wnen required to be taken to the mill. 
Satisfactory as this may be inside, there are those men in the boats, 
engaged in shoveling the grain towards the mouth of the elevator, 
who are in the midst of clouds of dust all the time.(®) 

Here, again, the general conclusions were to the effect that the 
employment had not been observed to be decidedly injurious to 
health, and these conclusions were confirmed by the local inspector 
for Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who, after stating that most of the work 
at granaries was of an intermittent character, -so that the men were 
only for brief periods exposed to the dust, further stated that he 
had not observed any evidence of injury to health, but ascertained 
that the opinion of the men was to the effect that the dust from 
American grain was considered more objectionable than that from 
Hungarian and Egyptian grains, the American grain being said to 
contain sharp particles of husk which, it was alleged, had a very 
irritating effect on the respiratory passages. 

The subject is further considered in the Annual Report of the 
Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for the year 1906, who, 
referring to a special report by one of the local inspectors for East 
London, states that it has been found that an ordinary handkerchief 
tied over the nostrils and mouth is a much better protection than 
respirators, for the latter become speedily choked with dust and 

''Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for the 
Year 1904, p. 111. 
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breathing becomes most difficult. This inspector stated further 
that— 

At two large dockside granaries bucket elevators were chiefly used 
at one and band conveyors at the other, the dust generated being 
worse in the latter case, escaping chiefly where the corn leaves the 
shoots and falls on to the band. In both these cases respirators 
were provided for the men, who absolutely refused to use them. In 
the process of turning over the corn to prevent heating, and shovel- 
ling it into the shoots from the sides of the bins, the men work in a 
cloud of dust. If the bins were made funnel-shaped this latter 

Erocess micht in many cases be dispensed with, but more space would 
e required. The composition and amount of dust in corn of course 
varies considerably ; some appears to be all husks and some all dried 
mud. I saw the dust collected from an average quality of foreign 
barley that had been screened with a machine fitted with a fan flued 
to a dust chamber. This measured one sack of dust per hundred 
sacks of com, and in addition to this there was the dust that escaped 
and other heavy foreign matter sieved from the corn.(**) 

While the evidence as to the' quantity of dust generated in con- 
nection with the various processes was entirely conclusive, it was, 
to the contrary, inconclusive as to the health-injurious effects upon 
the men employed. No doubt the deliberate policy on the part of 
the local factory inspectors to reduce the dust nuisance in English 
granaries to a minimum has been decidedly beneficial, and conditions 
in that respect are not only much better now than they were in former 
years, but they are also possibly better and more satisfactory than in 
the large terminal elevators and cargo-loading plants in the United 
States. 

The only available vital statistics of grain handlers and grain 
elevator employees in the United States are the recorded industrial 
mortality data, including, however, only 24 deaths from all causes, 
of which 5, or 20.8 per cent, were from consumption. If the deaths 
from consumption and from other respiratory diseases are combined, 
25 per cent of the mortality of grain handlers and grain elevator men 
was from diseases of the lungs and air passages. The number of 
deaths of men in this occupation included in this analysis is not suffi- 
cient for a final conclusion, but it is suggestive of health-injurious 
circumstances destructive to life and health. The facts in detail are 
brought out in a tabular presentation of the proportionate mortality 
from this disease by divisional periods of life. 

<» Annual Report of the Chief Insi)ector of Factories and Workshops for the 
year 1906, p. 16. 
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PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG GRAIN HANDLERS 
AND ELEVATOR MEN, 1897 TO 1906. COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES 
IN THE REGISTRATION ARE.i OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE 
GROUPS. 

[Figures for grain handlers and elevator men from experience of an industrial insur- 
ance company ; figures for males in registration area computed from mortality statistics 
of the United States census.] 



Age at death. 



Deaths of grain handlers 

and elevator men, 1897 

to 1906, due to- 



All causes. 



Consump- 
tion. 



Per cent of deaths due 

to consumption 

among— 



Grain han- 
dlers and 
elevator 
men. 



Males in 
registration 
area, 1900 

to 1906. 



15 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 

65 years and over 

Total 



14.3 
40.0 
14.3 



50.0 



27,8 
31.3 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 



24 



20.8 



14.8 



For the time being the conclusions regarding the health- injurious 
effects of exposure to grain dust rest almost entirely upon recorded, 
and fairly competent medical observations. These observations are, 
in part, confirmed by the available recorded industrial mortality 
experience. It is much to be desired, however, that the matter should 
be made the subject of a thorough and qualified scientific inquiry in 
the Lake and Atlantic ports, where the largest number of grain ele- 
vator men and grain handlers are employed. 

FLOTJB MILLING. 

The flour-milling industry in the United States, including grist- 
mill products, employed in 1905 nearly 40,000 wage-earners, of whom 
450 were women. Since the manufacturing census is limited to estab- 
lishments of a certain size and excludes custom gristmills, the 
product of which is consumed in the immediate vicinity, and which 
is, therefore, considered a neighborhood industry, the actual number 
of wage-earners employed in connection with flour and grist mills is 
probably not far from 50,000. The census of occupations, 1900, 
enumerated 40,576 millers, of whom 34,667 were native bom and 
6,009 were foreign born. Although the number of mills throughout 
the country is very large, a comparatively small number of mills 
grind a comparatively large percentage of the wheat ground in the 
United States. While wheat flour is the chief product, considerable 
quantities of rye, buckwheat, barley, corn, and other grains are made 
into flour; this, however, proportionately is insignificant, compared 
with the enormous extent of wheat-flour milling in the United States. 
The distinction between custom mills and merchant mills is a very 
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important one, since the exjKwure to flour dust is much greater in the 
former establishments than in the latter, chiefly operating by the 
patent-roller process. Out of 25,258 flour mills enumerated by the 
census of manufactures of 1900, 2,620 were merchant mills, 14,905 
were custom or exchange mills, and 7,733 combined both methods. 

The essential differences in methods of flour milling are briefly de- 
scribed in the census of manufactures, 1900, from which the follow- 
ing is quoted : 

There are three distinct types of grinding machines used for reduc- 
ing cereal grains to a powder. First, the mortar-and-pestle type, in 
which grinding and ruobinff are the chief forces of impact employed. 
Second, some form of machine presenting two roufffiened surfaces, 
one or both of which may be in motion (usually only one), between 
which the grain is crushed or cut. These roughened surfaces may be 
either of stone or hardened steel. Third, the roller system of milling, 
illustrating the mashing process, in which the grains are disinte- 
grated and reduced to successive stages of subdivision by passing 
through roUsj smooth or corrugated, in which, from one series to 
another, there is an increasing approximation of the surfaces. 

These represent ascending types in the art of milling. The first 
represents the primitive and original method of disintegrating the 
grains ; the second the intermediate step, which persisted until within 
perhaps a quarter of a centu^; and the third and last and final step 
m the evolution of the art. The third method is now almost univer- 
sally employed, especially in mills of any magnitude. (<") 

Of these methods the last named has become the most important, 
although a large number of custom flour and grist mills continue to 
operate. These, as a rule, run only for a portion of the year and 
' employment therein is more or less intermittent, and often the duties 
are performed in connection with farm labor or similar work. The 
patent-roller process has eliminated to a large extent the dust nuisance 
common in the old-style flour mill, and while the process is rather 
involved and diflScult of exact description, the following observations 
from an extended account of the industry will prove useful for the 
purpose of emphasizing the degree of dust exposure in the different 
employments : 

The roller mill consists of a frame carrying two pairs of steel rolls, 
one roll of each pair being revolved in a direction opposite to the 
other. The rolls run at different speeds by means of differential 
belts. The prepared grain is fed between the rolls, striking the slow 
rolls first, and is then cut by the fast roll, so as to shell out the con- 
tents. The broken kernel is then elevated to a sieve machine called a 
" scalper," which consists of a flatwise sieve, which allows the granu- 
lar material, which is called '^middlings," to pass throu^ the 
meshes, while the coarser part of the kernel passes over the sieve to 

« Report on Manufactures, Tart Iir, Twelfth Census of the United States, 
1900, p. 370. 
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the second set of rolls. Tliis process is repeated five times (the grind- 
ing and sifting operations) . 

The next process is the dividing of the middlings into various 
grades according to the size of the ^anules. The middlings frpni 
these five siftings are delivered to a ^ader, which may be either a 
reel or a sifter machine. These grading reels are covered with silk 
bolting cloth of various degrees of fineness, the finest section being 
near the head of the reel, and graduated toward the tail of the reel. 
It is a mistake to suppose that these grades differ in value ; they re- 
late entirely to size. Each grade of middlings is now put through a 
machine termed a middlings purifier. The introduction of this ma- 
chine has revolutionized the practice of milling. The stock is fed in 
at one end of the sieve, and is advanced by the end motion of the 
sieve, which is covered with silk bolting cloth. A current of air is 
drawn up through the sieve by a fan located in the upper part of tiic 
machine ; this carries off any fine dust into the dust collector, where it 
settles. The dust collector consists of some form of cloth tubes. The 
air forces the dust to the walls of the tubes and passes through the 
mesh, leaving the dust on the inside. 

The particles of bran that are with the middlings whose specific 
gravity is less than the interior of the kernel are kept from going 
through the meshes by the upward current. The bran is held in sus- 
pension until the end of the sieve is reached, when the air current is 
cut off, allowing it to fall into a separate convevor. The purified 
stock which passed through the sieve is delivered by means of con- 
veyors to a second purifier, whose action is the same ; brushes moving 
at right angles to tne motion of the sieve serve to keep the meshes or 
the cloth open. Each grade of middlings goes through the same 
process of purification. After the middlings are thoroughly purified, 
they go to the smooth rolls, where they are partially crushed, but not 
powdered. The life of the flour is killed if it is pulverized. From 
there it goes to the bolter, which is made in many forms, but for 
purposes of illustration we will consider a round reel or " flour 
dresser," as it is called. The reel is covered with fine silk bolting 
cloth, which may cost as much as $4 a yard. What flour is fine 
enough to go through the meshes of this reel is sent to the flour bins, 
and is ready for packing. AVhat is too coarse to go through goes 
to the rolls and is recnished and rebolted, and this process is repeated 
until all the middlings are crushed fine enough to go through the 
meshes of the cloth. The bolting cloth is kept free from clogging 
by a revolving brush, and the stock is thrown against the inner side 
of the cloth by beaters revolving around a horizontal shaft. 

The flour is now ready for packing in barrels of 196 pounds and 
bags which range from 3 to 280 pounds. The barrels are placed on 
a machine located beneath the bin, and adapted to supply a large 
volume of flour, which will approximately fill the barrel ; the supply 
is automatically cut off when the proper weight is reached. (*») 

The foregoing processes require the employment of a widely di- 
versified group of wage-earners, classified by the bureau of labor sta- 
tistics of Minnesota into head millers, second millers, grinders, bolters, 
stone dressers, flour packers, bran packers, nailers, flour counters, 

o Scientific American, February 27, 1904, p. 177. 
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oilers, sweepers, dust -house cleaners, elevator foremen, millwrights, 
machinists, engineers, electricians, storehouse men, warehousemen, and 
common laborers. The degree of dust exposure differs naturally and 
considerably with the various employments, being at its worst in the 
case of flour packers, bran packers, nailers, flour counters, sweepers, 
dust-house cleaners, warehousemen, and storehouse men. Grinders 
and bolters, on account of the fact that most of the modern machinery 
is completely inclosed, are only slightly exposed to flour dust, but the 
employment most injurious to health is that of the buhrstone dressers, 
who are exposed not only to the inhalation of flour dust — ^since the 
stones are dressed in the mill — but also to a considerable and contin- 
uous inhalation of mineral and metallic dust. 

In most of the modern mills the dust house has been eliminated and 
an automatic dust collector is used instead, the dust from each machine 
being gathered in a pipe and carried to some one of these collectors, 
whence it is automatically conveyed to a central collector, from which 
it is blown into a tube and forced out of the mill into the river. This 
has made the employment of dust-house cleaner almost obsolete. 

The earliest recorded observations regarding the health of flour 
millers are by Kamazzini, who, writing in 1670, held that : 

In the first place those who bolt the flour and cleanse it from the 
bran, and are always shaking and turning the sacks and bags, can 
not possibly so cover their face as to avoid the inspiration of the 
flying particles of the meal, together with the air; and these being 
fermented with the salivary juice, stuff up not only the throat, but 
the stomach and the lungs with a tough paste ; by which means they 
become liable to coughs, shortness of breath, hoarseness, and at last 
to asthmas; the wind pipe and the passages in the lungs being lined 
with a crust that interrupts the intercourse of the air.(«) 

Ramazzini also considered the most effectual means of preserving 
the health of flour millers, chiefly, of course, with reference to pro- 
tection against the inhalation of flour dust, and he gives his indorse- 
ment to the custom of tying a linen cloth over part of the face, which 
then prevailed, but even this, he held, was not entirely sufficient to 
prevent the inhalation of flour dust. 

Thackrah, writing in 1832, took an equally serious view of the 
employment, as one more or less detrimental to health and life, point- 
ing out in his treatise on the effects of trades and professions on 
health and longevity that — 

Com millers, breathing an atmosphere loaded with the particles 
of flour, suffer considerably. The millsj indeed, are necessarily ex- 
posed to the air, — the number of men is comparatively small, and 
the labor is good. Yet millers are generally pale and sickly; most 

« Treatise of the Diseases of Tradesmen, Ramazzini, English edition of 1706, 
p. 143. 
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have the appetite defective, or labor under indigestion; many are 
annoyed with morning cough and expectoration ; and some are asth- 
matic at an early age. The average circumference of the chest in 
ten men, whom we measured, was 36 and 2-5ths inches ; and the quan- 
tity of air thrown out by a full expiration was somewhat less than 
202 cubic inches. Though we found several who had borne the em- 
ploy from boyhood to the ase of 50 or 60, the individuals were by no 
means robust; and we could not find an instance of an aged and 
healthy miller. The preceding statements do not apply to the men 
who drive the corn and flour carts, nor to the porters who unload the 
grain. These persons are little exposed to dust, labor chiefly in the 
open air, and are generally selected for their muscular power. They 
are, however, like other men who carry great weights, subject to 
hernia. («) 

Thackrah concludes his remarks with some additional observations 
as to the habits of the workmen and the surrounding circumstances 
of their employment, and, after observing that night work did not 
seem to affect sensibly the health of the workmen, remarked that — 

The evils of the employ might be much reduced by the men's tak- 
ing exercise in the open air. It is apparent that those who work from 
12 to 12 have time to enjoy a pure atmosphere for several hours a 
day. In this, as well as other employments, we remark with regret 
the men's inattention to health, their indifference to the prevention 
of disease. They think nothing of injurious agents till their health 
is destroyed, and the time for prevention is passed. The dust might, 
I conceive, be removed, or greatly diminished, by a current of air 
under the floor. The ill effects on hearing, of this and other noisy 
occupations, might be lessened or prevented by putting cotton in the 
ear passages. («) 

The observations of Ramazzini and Thackrah were confirmed by 
the more scientific investigations of Hirt, who quoted statistical 
data to the effect that out of 100 cases of sickness among flour millers 
there were about 42 due to acute or chronic respiratory diseases, and 
of these phthisis caused 10.9 per cent, and emphysema 1.5 per cent, 
bronchial catarrh 9.3 per cent, and pneumonia 20.3 per cent. He 
attributes the very considerable proportion of sickness from pneu- 
monia to the exposure of flour millers to changes of temperature, 
cold drafts, etc., in conjunction, of course, with exposure to flour 
dust. While the number of cases of sickness from respiratory diseases 
was relatively high among flour millers, the actual mortality, as ob- 
served by Hirt, was not materially in excess. 

In a lecture before the Society of Arts, in 1876, it was observed, 
with regard to the health-injurious circumstances of flour milling, 
that— 

Flour dust is another of the obstructive as well as irritative dusts, 
and men who work in flour mills afford, I think, the most striking 

^ Effects of Arts, Trades, and Professions on Health and Longevity, by C. 
Turner Thackrah, 1832, pp. 63, 64. 
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illustrations of obstruction of breathing from the inhalation of 
minute particles of solid matter. The particles of flour produce 
comparatively but little irritation, but they are carried readily mto the 
bronchial tracts through the minute ramifications of the bronchial 
surface, and render the breathing irregular through parts of the 
lung. Thus an irregular pressure of the inspired air is brought 
about, an undue pressure is exercised upon some portion of the lung 
structure, there is rupture or break of the minute vesicular structure, 
and therewith the development of that disease of the lung which is 
.technically called emphysema. The symptoms attendant on this con- 
dition are those of suffocative breathing and spa^nodic cough. Thej 
constitute the disease commonly called " miller's asthma." («) 

The material changes in methods of manufacture make some of 
the earlier observations by writers on occupation diseases inapplica- 
ble to the occupation at the present time. Arlidge, writing with 
special reference to employment in modern flour mills, makes the 
statement that — 

Flour mills have had a bad reputation so far as the health of mil- 
lers is concerned; and the most dismal accounts of their attendant 
evils are to be read in old and in foreign writers on industrial diseases* 
It would serve no useful purpose to repeat those accounts, especially 
as our endeavor is primarily to represent the present hygiene of 
trades in our land, and as the milling business hasj within compara- 
tively few years, been transformed by the introduction of steel rollers 
in the place of the old millstones, and of marvelously contrived auto- 
matic machines, scarcely requiring the interposition of human hands 
from the beginning to the termination of the whole process of making 
flour. By tnese machines the separation of the bran, the "fferms,° 
and the semolina is effected, and necessary siftings are carried on in 
inclosed box-like constructions, whereby the escape of dust into the 
surrounding air is obviated. Nevertheless, as the miller requires 
from time to time to withdraw samples for testing, and to remove 
special products, one section or other has to be opened, with the emis- 
sion of a slight Quantity of the pulverized corn. Hence, although a 
modem corn mill contrasts strongly with one of olden time, it does 
not entirely cease to be a dust producer, and the flour makes itself 
visible on the clothes of the millers, as well as on surrounding objects. 
After the lapse of years it also produces shortness of breath, with 
cough and expectoration. Happily the grains of flour are readily 
miscible with fluid, and therefore are, to a very great extent, arrested 
in their passage into the lungs themselves by the fluids of the mouth 
and nasal openings with which they g^et mixed, in the form of semi- 
fluid pasty matter, and thereupon excite efforts, and usually success- 
ful ones, to remove them. In the same manner, should they reach the 
bronchial tubes, their miscibility with the secretions prepares the way 
for their expectoration. 

However, we can w^ell understand that exposure to flour dust for 
lengthened periods will end in some accumulations in the form of 
tenacious plugs, provocative of severe paroxysmal efforts to dislodge 

« T^ectiire on " Unhealthy trades," by Dr. B. W. Richardson, Scientlflc Ameri- 
can Supplement, March 4, 187C, p. 155. 
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them by couffhinff; and, such efforts failing, remain to block tubes, 
with the result of causing, on the one hand, collapse of a small area 
or atalectasis ; and, on the other, of emphysematous dilatation of an 
iadjoining area, by reason of increased work and pressure upon its air 
cells. 

There is undoubtedly but very slight irritation induced by grains 
of flour ; nevertheless these can not fail, as f oreim material, to exercise 
some excitation, sufficient, possibly, to set up after a while subinflam- 
matory action. In old muls the men had to contend not only with 
grains of flour but also with the far more irritating particles of bran 
and of hair or bristles attaching to the com, thrown off in the sifting 
operations ; and by the action of which the lung parenchyma and air 
tubes were more seriously affected. Necessarily the proportion of 
these hard epidermic particles differed according as oats, barley, rye, 
or wheat was ground. It would appear that the worst asthmatic 
attacks are due to the dust of oats. Where men have been exi)osed to 
the inhalation of the coarser fragments derived from the epidermic 
appendages of corn the sputum has borne witness to their presence. («)] 

With reference to men employed in buhrstone cutting, Arlidge was 
of the opinion that — 

The siliceous dust from the wear of the millstones was another in- 
jurious element that formerlv intermingled with the flour, but has 
ceased to exist by reason of tte adoption of steel rollers for grinding 
corn, and it seems unlikely that it could ever be one of importance. («) 

Arlidge also quotes from the factory inspector's report for 1884 
evidence to the effect that " it is quite exceptional to see a person who 
has worked any time in a flour mill who is not more or less affected 
as to the respiratory organs; and, contrary to the rule in most trades, 
the majority readily admit and deplore the fact." Arlidge, however, 
believed that this statement, in the light of his own investigations, in- 
cluding the personal inspection of mills erected and fitted under the 
most approved modern system, did not apply at the present time, in 
view of the great improvements made in all the details of the 
occupation. 

The general conclusions of Arlidge are finally summed up, as fol- 
lows: 

Remembering that a modem mill is always four or five stories high, 
and each floor well-nigh filled with machinerj^, it is evidently a place 
of danffer, and too ftequentlv of accidents in connection with the 
shafts, oelting, and wheels, though to a less extent than formerly. 
Moreover, flour mills are hazardous owing to their liability to fire 
and explosions; originating in the extremely fine dust diffused 
through the atmosphere, which, if accumulated above a certain meas- 
ure, explodes on contact with flame; just as happens with fine coal 
dust in mines. Manv explosions have occurred in this country, 
wrecking the mills and destroying life. To obviate this disaster, care 
is usually taken to inclose the flames of gaslights as far as practicable; 
whilst in other establishments electricity is mtroduced as the ilhimi- 

« Diseases of Occupations, by J. T. Arlidge, 1892, pp. 383,..^. 
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Hating agent. But here, as happens with so many evils, prevention 
by thorough ventilation is the best cure.(") 

Flour milling was briefly considered by Dr. Jacques Bertillon in 
his address on "Morbidity and mortality," including references to 
the observed mortality rate in various European countries, in part as 
follows : 

Millers in England have a rather low mortality up to the age of 45 

{rears, and a rather high one afterwards ; the same occurs in Switzer- 
and, the increase there taking place about 40. Phthisis is rare 
among them, as amongst other country folk, up to 30, average from 
30 to 40, then fairly frequent. The Italian tables attribute to the 
millers, etc., a low morbidity up to 45, and a high one from 45 to 
50. (^) 

As evidence of a further improvement in the conditions affecting 
the health of men employed in modern flour mills, reference may be 
made to the Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Work- 
shops of Great Britain for 1900, in which the district inspector for 
the northwestern division states : 

At eleven [flour mills] visited, four of which are very large mills, 
the general conditions were excellent, having regard to the nature or 
the processes and the number of hands (very few) engaged therein; 
and taking the larger works as representative of the various processes 
of milling flour, it was noted that there was practically no dust in 
those departments where it is most likely to abound, viz., in the pre- 
paring and cleaning of corn, previous to its grinding. This is di- 
rectly attributable to the conditions under which the process is car- 
ried on. A strong blast of air is drawn by centrifugal fans into 
either a " cleaner," a " separator," or a " brusher," or similar ma- 
chine (English and American made), and there meets with and 
cleanses the grain from foreign matter and dust, and carries these 
with it along a suitable duct to a collector. Thus the one agent not 
only separates the dust, but, by its mode of application, also carries 
away tne dust it creates and prevents it being given off into the 
works. This is a type on whicn I venture to think dust preventing 
systems can well be modeled with certainty of successful result. In 
such a system the fan power required is considerable ; with the flour 
miller it is a necessary item. In other dusty processes it may unfor- 
tunately be an addition to working expenses without a corresponding 
monetary return. (<') 

The foregoing observations and conclusions were fully confirmed 
by the inquiries made by the departmental committee appointed to 
inquire into and report on certain miscellaneous dangerous trades, 
which considered flour milling at considerable length. It pointed 
out that the occupation in former years had been so injurious that 

« Diseases of Occupations, by J. T. Arlldge, 1892, p. ZS6. 
^ Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1802, p. 579. 

<^ Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for the 
year 1900, p. 302. 
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even twenty years previous friendly societies would not accept op- 
erative millers as members, but that no objection to such member- 
ship was now heard of. The suggestions made by the committee as 
to further improvements w^ere chiefly with regard to the wheat-clean- 
ing department, and the committee included a recommendation that 
a fan should be attached to all grinding machinery, whether stones 
or rollers, and that the exhaust from all friction machines should 
be into the open air. It was further recommended that all dust 
should be blown into sacks instead of dust chambers, required to be 
cleaned out periodically, and that the cleaning out of these cham- 
bers when in use should be done only when the machinery was 
brought to a standstill. Among the observations of the committee 
the following is of particular interest, and is quoted in full : 

In modern mills, the wheat cleaning machinery and the rollers 
where the milling is performed are both covered over, and the former 
machinery is almost universally provided with fans and dust cham- 
bers. It is important that the pipes connected with the fan should 
be cleaned out periodically. Where there is no fan or where that 
which has been provided is not in proper working order there is great 
danger to the workers in the wheat-cleaning department. It hasl)een 
represented to the committee that the dust is very heavy and gritty, 
and that men do not last long who have to work in it. 

Of other dusty processes the most important is sack cleaning; here 
beating in some form is required, and dust is necessarily produced. 
The methods adopted for removinff the dust vary very much accord- 
ing to local conditions ; access to me open air is not always possible, 
nor is a fan in all instances capable or satisfactory application. 

For sack filling, another operation where there is a liability to 
injury from dust, the committee have seen a useful mechanical con- 
trivance called a sack jumper. The mouth of the sack is closely 
bound round the bottom of the feeder or hopper, and by means of a 
lever at some distance the sack can be jumped up and down, thus 
causing the flour to fill the bag in a compressed instead of in a loose 
form. The workman is enabled by this means to stand at a distance 
from the hopper where the filling takes place, and consequently to 
escape much of the dust which otherwise he would risk inhaling. («) 

To the foregoing is added, in conclusion, the remarks of Dr. 
Thomas Oliver, published in his treatise on Dangerous Trades in 
1902: 

Flour milling as conducted in this country a few decades ago was, 
despite the fact that most of the mills were situated in the country, 
an unhealthy industry. Flour millers died from pulmonary con- 
sumption and chest diseases in a larger proportion than men engaged 
in other trades in the same district. The average life of a miller 
was said to be forty-three years. Hirt compiled tables of the com- 
parative sickness of millers and bakers, and he showed that while 

« Final Report of the Departmental Committee on Dangerous Trades, 1899, 
p. 22. 
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of one hundred bakers seven died from polmonary phthisis, out of 
the same number of millers the deaths were ten. Bakers and millers 
seemed to him to be about equally predisposed to emphysema of Uie 
lungs, but as regards pneumonia the mortality figure for bakers was 
8.4 per cent as against 42 per cent for millers. These statistics are 
taken from a Grerman source, and it is difficult to explain the very 
heavy mortality rate from pneumonia in millers c<»npared with tha't 
of bakers. 

Until within thirty years ago all the wheat and oats in this coun- 
try were ground between revolving stones. During the grinding 
a considerable amount of fine dust was given off^ the continual 
inhalation of which was held responsible for much of the ill-health 
of the operatives. So unhealthy was the occupation of milling 
believed to be twenty years ago, that friendly societies would not 
accept operative millers as members. Today no objection is raised. 
In addition to injury to health from breathing the dust-laden atmos- 
phere, there was a nsk from fire owing to the highly explosive char- 
acter of the dust. While danger to life from explosions m flour mills 
still to some extent prevails, both it and the risk to health from 
inhalation of the dust have materially diminished. There is the 
widest divergence possible between the old and the new methods of 
milling. The introduction of the steam roller system of milling 
from fiuda-Pesth, and the fact that nearly all the various processes 
are carried on inside closed machinery, have cleared the atmosphere 
of modern flour mills and converted what was admittedly a danger- 
ous trade into one that compares very favorably with most occupa- 
tions. Wherever the old method of milling is still carried on the 
atmosphere is found laden with a very fine dust, mostly flour. This 
with each inspiration is drawn into the bronchial tubes of the miller, 
and forms plugs with the mucus secreted by these passages. The 
plugs, owing to their tenacity, are dislodgea with difficulty. It is 
not contended that the flour itself reaches the lun^; prolwibly the 
whole, or at any rate the most of it, becomes entan^ed m the mucus 
of the smallest bronchial tubes, but in the dust there are other things 
than flour present, e. g., portions of the husks of harder grain than 
wheat, portions of hairs of oats, bristles of rye, and particles of min- 
eral from the grinding stones, so that through one thing and another, 
and in ccmsequence of the repeated bronchial irritation and the 
cough caused by respiring the dust-laden air, a strain is imposed upon 
the lungs that leads to overdistention of the air cells, or what is 
known as pulmonary emphysema. That portions of bristles, etc., 
are capable of being inhaled into the deeper recesses of the respira- 
tory passages is shown by the presence of these bristles on microscop- 
ical examination of the expectoration that has been discharged after 
hard couffhing. 

In moaem flour mills the dangers that operatives are exposed to 
are: (1) Those incidental to the machinery; (2) fire and explosions; 
and (3) inhalation of dust. It is with the latter that we are here 
most concerned. The cleaning of wheat is a dusty process, but it is 
usually carried on within inclosed machinery, and so long as this and 
all the covered-in spaces are provided with tans that are kept in good 
order, and the pipes leading away from these to the dust chambers 
are kept patent, the workmen do not seem to incur any great risk 
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(to health. Attention, however, must be given to keeping the suction 
pipes clean and the lans in good order, otherwise, as cleaning is a 
very dirty process, the men would assuredly suffer in their chest. 
Once the wheat has been cleaned and brushed or washed, it is put 
through the rollers and is milled into flour. This consists of not one 
but many processes, all of which are conducted in inclosed chambers, 
the product at each particular stage being lifted and carried onward 
by self-regulating machinery and elevators from one part of the mill 
to another. Where the fittings of the machinery are good, no dust 
practically escapes. Hence it is that flour milling has ceased to be 
the harmful industry it formerly was. In filling the sacks with 
flour, and in cleaning returned sacks, there is often a considerable 
amount of dust given off, but mechanical contrivances are now in 
operation that greatly minimize the amount of dust, so that this par- 
ticular operation too has become less dangerous than it once was.(«) 

The number of male flour millers 15 years of age and over in the 
United States, according to the census report on occupations, 1900, 
•was 40,182, and of this number 8,050, or 7.6 per cent, were 65 years 
and over, which compares with 4.7 per cent for the entire occupied 
male population of the continental United States. At ages 55 to 64 
the proportion was 12.1 per cent, at 45 to 54 it was 19.1 per cent, 
leaving 61.2 per cent at ages 15 to 44, inclusive. The higher propor- 
tion of millers at advanced ages would indicate that, on the whole, 
the conditions favorable to life and health in this occupation, as it 
is now carried on in the United States, are probably satisfactory. It 
must be kept in mind, of course, that these numbers apply to millers 
as a class, and do not distinguish between the two important divi- 
sions; that is, those employed at custom flour and grist mills, and 
those employed at the patent-roller process. It is also not quite clear 
from the census statistics whether the occupation classification was 
strictly limited to millers, as such, or whether it was not made to 
include a number of connected employments, but with a much less 
degree of exposure to flour dust than in the case of millers, properly 
to be classified as such. With increasing complexity in industrial 
activity, an exact occupation classification becomes more difficult. 

The occupation was briefly considered in the vital statistics of the 
census of 1900. The number of millers reported in the registration 
States was 6,044, among whom there occurred 161 deaths, or at the 
rate of 26.6 per 1,000. By specified periods of life, the death rate 
at ages 15 to 24 was- 5.8, at ages 25 to 44 it was 10.5, at ages 45 to 64 
it was 15.6, and at ages 65 and over, 164.9. The mortality from all 
causes was higher among millers at all ages than among manufac- 
turing and mechanical employments generally, but the mortality 
from consumption was below the average, or 1.99 per 1,000, compared 
with 2.6 for the manufacturing and mechanical industry class. The 

« Dangerous Trades, by Thomas Oliver, 1902, pp. 505^507. 
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mortality from pneumonia was 2.98 per 1,000, or very materially in 
excess of the general average of 1.4 per 1,000 for the manufacturing 
and mechanical industry class. Unfortunately, the census returns 
do not give the causes of death by divisional periods of life, and it 
is, therefore, impossible to state how far the excess in the mortality 
from pneumonia may possibly have been the result of an age dis- 
tribution favorable to a high general death rate from this particular 
disease. 

The Rhode Island vital statistics of millers for the period of 1852 to 
1906 include 54 deaths from all causes, of which 10, or 18.5 per cent, 
were from consumption. During the ten-year period ending with 
1906 there occurred 14 deaths of millers, and of this number only 2 
deaths, or 14.3 per cent, were from consumption, while 2 other 
deaths were from bronchitis, a total of 28.6 per cent of the mortality 
having been from diseases of the lungs and air passages. 

The most recent English vital statistics of millers are for the three 
years ending with 1902, referred to in the Supplement to the Sixty- 
fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General, in part as follows : 

At ages 15 to 20 years millers experienced a mortality which is less 
than half that of occupied and retired males ; with advancing years, 
however, this advantage gradually disappears, until after age 
35 the rates differ little from the standard. In the main working 
time of life the comnarative mortality figure is 890, or 11 per cent 
below the average. Millers suffer a slight excess of mortality from 
cancer as well as from respiratory diseases, from Bright's disease and 
from suicide ; but under every other heading, except gout, their mor- 
tality is less than the standard, the difference being especially marked 
under the headings alcoholism and liver disease, phthisis, and diseases 
of the nervous system. (<*) 

The foregoing observations in a measure confirm the correspond- 
ing American vital statistics, except as to the comparatively low de- 
gree of consumption frequency and the higher mortality from respir- 
atory diseases. It is to be kept in mind, of course, in all inquiries 
of this kind that the medical classification of deaths is far from per- 
fect, and there is no doubt that deaths are frequently recorded as hav- 
ing been due to respiratory diseases which were, in fact, the result of 
tubercular lesions, or at least were seriously complicated by such 
lesions. A comparatively high mortality from respiratory diseases 
among men employed continuously in a dust-laden atmosphere may, 
therefore, be considered as of equal significance as a high mortality 
from tubercular diseases. In the table which follows a comparison 
is made of the English mortality of millers from all causes with that 
of occupied males generally : 

« Part II, Supplement to the Slxty-flfth Annual Report of the Registrar-Gen- 
eral of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales, p. Ixi. 
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MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES AMONG MILLERS, COMPARED WITH THAT OF 
ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE 
GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Slxty-flfth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 
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The mortality of English millers up to and including 54 years of 
age is shown by the preceding table to have been below the average 
for all occupied males during the period under consideration. When, 
however, the comparison is limited to the mortality from consumption 
and from other respiratory diseases, it is brought out that there is 
an excess in the mortality from the former disease at ages 65 and 
over, and an excess in the mortality from the latter at ages 35 and 
over. The facts, as far as they are obtainable from the published 
reports, are set forth in tabular form below, which shows the mortal- 
ity by divisional periods of life from consumption and from respira- 
tory diseases other than consumption among millers and among occu- 
pied males generally, first, from consumption, and second, from other 
respiratory diseases: 

MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AND FROM OTHER DISEASES OF THE 
RESPIRATORY SYSTEM AMONG MILLERS, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL 
OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1002, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 
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The foregoing comparison shows that the mortality from con- 
sumption was excessive by 96 per cent at ages 65 and over, and that 
the mortality from respiratory diseases was excessive by 24 per cent 
at ages 35 to 54, by 32* per cent at ages 55 to 64, and by 67 per cent 
at ages 65 and over. The excess in the mortality at these ages from 
respiratory diseases is decidedly significant. This excess is con- 
firmed by the corresponding statistics of Scotland, which also exhibit 
a high death rate from all causes at ages 45 and over and a consider- 
able excess in the proportion of deaths from respiratory diseases at 
all ages. Out of 102 deaths of millers at ages 25 to 64 the propor- 
tion of deaths from consumption was 10.8 per cent, from bronchitis 
12.7 per cent, from pneumonia 8.8 per cent, and from other respira- 
tory diseases 2.0 per cent, a total of 34.3 per cent of deaths from dis- 
eases of the lungs and air passages. 

Some very interesting vital statistics of millers have been made 
public for Switzerland for the period 1879 to 1890. Since in that 
country the patent-roller process has not made the progress which it 
has in England and in the United States, the exposure of the opera- 
tives is much greater to the inhalation of fine flour dust. The sta- 
tistics of Switzerland are set forth in tabular form, as follows, ex- 
hibiting the mortality of millers from consumption : 

MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG MILLBRS, COMPARED WITH THAT OF 
ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN SWITZERLAND, 1879 TO 1890. BY AGE GROUPS. 

[Figures from Vital Statistics of Switzerland, 1871 to 1890, Part III.] 
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According to this table, the mortality of millers from cons?umption 
wa.s below the average at ages under 40, but materially above the 
average at all ages 40 and over, the excess having been 42 per cent at 
ages 40 to 49, 84 per cent at ages 50 to 59, 68 per cent at ages 60 to 69, 
and 286 per cent at ages 70 and over. In a comparison of this kind, 
the material differences in the social and economic conditions of labor 
must, of course, be taken into account, and the vast differences in the 
mortality resulting from the important factors of race, nationality, 
climate, etc., but when these factors are allowed for, and with a due 
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regard for what is generally known of the mortality of Switzerland, 
the excess in the death rate from consmnption among flour millers 
is very significant, and, in all probability, the direct result of the 
occupation. 

The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics of millers 
include 256 deaths from all causes, of which 40, or 15.6 per cent, were 
from consumption. Of the mortality of millers from respiratory 
diseases other than consumption, 29 deaths were from pneumonia, 7 
from asthma, 4 from bronchitis, and 1 from other respiratory dis- 
eases. If the deaths from consumption and from other respiratory 
diseases are combined, 31.6 per cent of the mortality of millers was 
from diseases of the lungs and air passages. The number of deaths 
of millers under consideration is sufficiently large and fully repre- 
sentative of this occupation in the United States. The excess in the 
consumption death rate of millers is more clearly brought out in the 
tabular presentation of the proportionate mortality from this disease 
by divisional periods of life. While the consumption mortality was 
excessive at all ages under 65, the excess was most pronounced at ages 
25 to 34j when out of every 100 deaths of millers from all causes 87.5 
were from consumption, against a normal expected proportion of 31.3. 
Unfortunately, at this period of life the actual number of deaths 
imder consideration is too small for a safe conclusion. The analysis 
of the consumption mortality of millers in detail is set forth in 
the table below : 

PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG MILLERS, 1897 
TO 1906, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE REGISTRATION 
AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

(Fifiriires for millers from experience of an indastrial Insurance company; flgares for 
males in registration area computed from mortality statistics of the United State's 
census. ] 
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55 to 64 years 

ft5 years and over. 

Total 



Deaths of mlHers, 1S97 
to 1906, due to— 



Per cent of deaths due 
to consumption 
I among— 



All causes. 



7 

8 

27 

39 

64 

111 



256 



Consump- 
tion. 



Millers. 



28.6 
87.5 
29.6 
28.2 
14.1 
2.7 



16.6 



Males in 

registration 

area, 1900 

to 1906. 



27.8 
31.3 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 



14.8 



The preceding observations and vital statistics of millers are not 
entirely conclusive, but the evidence is sufficiently convincing to war- 
rant the conclusion that the inhalation of flour dust is injurious to 
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health and that in proportion as the degree of dust inhalation is 
diminished the health and mortality of the operatives will improve. 
Perhaps the most conclusive statistics are the recorded industrial 
insurance experience data, which exhibit a decidedly high propor- 
tionate mortality from consumption at the earlier ages. The entire 
subject requires to be more thoroughly investigated, especially in the 
cities of the Northwest, where the flour-milling industry is of large 
proportions ; but the introduction of the modem patent-roller process 
has largely eliminated the most health-injurious factors inherent in 
the work of the miller of an earlier date. 

BAKEBS AND CONFECTIONEBS. 

The census report on occupations for 1900 returned the number of 
bakers in the United States as 79,407, and the number of confection- 
ers as 31,242, a total of 110,649, including among bakers 4,M6 women 
and among confectioners 9,219. According to the census statistics 
of manufactures for 1900, the manufacture of bread and other 
bakery products was carried on in 14,917 establishments, employing 
60,271 wage-earners. The rapid progress in the industry is indicated 
by the fact that the number of wage-earners in bakeries considered 
as manufacturing establishments increased from 22,488 in 1880 to 
38,841 in 1890 and to 60,271 in 1900. Corresponding progress has 
been made in the manufacture of confectionery. In 1900 there were 
4,297 manufacturing establishments, employing 33,583 wage-earners. 
The average number of employees was 21,274 in 1890 and 9,801 in 
1880. 

Employment in bakery and confectionery manufacture involves 
comparatively few objectionable factors, but both the labor and 
health conditions are, as a rule, unsatisfactory unless subject to rigid 
factory inspection and sanitary control. The process itself requires 
no extended explanation to emphasize the conditions more or less 
injurious to health. The work is chiefly divided into bread or pastry 
making proper and the subsequent process of baking, and while in 
the former there is considerable and continuous exposure to dust, in 
the latter there is exposure to both dust and extremes of temperature. 
Modem processes of bread making by machinery, and in particular 
the manufacture of confectionery and crackers, have eliminated to 
a considerable extent the risk of dust inhalation, since most of the 
operations are automatic and the hand does not touch the finished 
product at any stage of the manufacturing process. These improve- 
ments, however, do not affect a very large proportion of the men 
employed in bakeries and in the manufacture of confectionery on a 
small scale throughout the numerous small towns and villages of 
the country. The sanitary condition of bake shops has attracted the 
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attention of health authorities for many years, and in many respects 
there has been a decided improvement as the result of effective pro- 
visions of the sanitary codes of large cities, Undergroimd Ice- 
houses have been prohibited and in others sanitary improvements 
have been introduced, which, combined with rational labor legisla- 
tion, have materially improved the health conditions under which 
the work of the baker and the confectioner is carried on at the present 
time. 

The health of bakers within recent years has attracted qpecial 
attention on account of the enactment in 1897 by the State of New 
York of a law limiting the hours of work in bakeries to 60 a week, 
or to not more than 10 in any one day, on the ground that excessive 
hours of labor in this particular employment were decidedly injurious 
to health. Chief Judge Parker, in giving the opinion of the court 
in the case of People v. Lochner, quoted from the well-known case 
of People V. Havnor (149 N. Y., 195), involving the constitutionality 
of the Sunday barber law, and accepted the view expressed by Judge 
Vann in that case that — 

According to the common judgment of civilized men, public econ- 
omy requires, for sanitary reasons, a day of general rest from labor, 
and the" day naturally selected is that regarded as sacred hy the 
greatest number of the citizens, as this causes the least inconvenience 
through interference with business. It is to the interest of the State 
to h^ve strong, robust, healthy citizens, capable of self-support, of 
bearing arms, and of adding to the resources of the country. Laws 
to effect this purpose, by protecting the citizen from overwork and 
requiring a general dajr of rest to restore his strength and preserve 
his healm, have an obvious connection with the public welfare. (*) 

Considered from this point of view it was largely a question of evi- 
dence tending to prove the conditions of labor and life in bakeries 
sufficiently injurious to health to warrant the drastic extension of 
the police powers of the State to this particular employment. That 
the facts bearing upon the health of the employment had been care- 
fully considered by Chief Judge Parker is made evident by his con- 
cluding remarks that — 

Again many medical authorities classify workers in bakers' or con- 
fectioners' establishments with potters, stonecutters, file grinders, and 
other workers whose occupation necessitates the inhalation of dust 
particles, and hence predisposes its members to consumption. The 
published medical opinions and vital statistics bearing upon that sub- 
ject standing alone fully justify the section under review as one to 
protect the health of the employees in such establishments, and it is 
the duty of this court to assume that the section was framed not only 
in the light of, but also with full appreciation of the force of the 

^ Fourth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor of New York for the 
twelve months ended September 30, 1904, p. 118. 
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medical authority bearing upon the subject — ^authority which reason- 
ably challenges the attention and stimulates the helpfulness of the 
philanthropist. (<*) 

In the opinion rendered by Judge Vann, one of the associate 
judges of the court of appeals, who concurred in the opinion reached 
by the chief judge, even more extended consideration is given to the 
medical aspects of the case and extended quotations are made trora . 
the writings of standard authorities on the diseases of occupations. 
The evidence quoted by Judge Vann fully confirms the view that 
working in* a bakery or candy factory is an unhealthful emplojrment 
when conducted in disregard of sanitary requirements. Judge Vann 
laid down an important principle in rendering his opinion, hold- 
ing that " necessarily in considering the subject we may resort to 
such sources of information as wwe open to the legislature; " and, he 
continues, " vital statistics show that those vocations which require 
persons to remain for long periods of time in a confined and heated 
atmosphere filled with some foreign substance, which is inhaled into 
the lungs, are injurious to health and tend to shorten life." Among 
these employments he included " bakers and confectioners, who dur- 
ing working hours constantly breathe air filled with the finest dust 
from flour and sugar," and who, as such, have a tendency to con- 
sumption. After quoting from standard authorities, to which sub- 
sequent reference will be made, Judge Vann concluded his opinion 
with the statement that — 

While the mortality among those who breathe air filled with 
minute particles of flour is less than among those who work in stone, 
metal or clay, still it seems to be demonstrated that it is greater than 
in avocations generally. The dust-laden air in a baker^ or confec- 
tioner's establishment's more benign and less liable to irritate than 
particles of stone or metal, hence, while bakers are classed with pot- 
ters, stone masons, file grinders, etc., still they are regarded as less 
liable to pulmonary disease than other membiers of the class. The 
evidence while not uniform leads to the conclusion that the occupa- 
tion of a baker or confectioner is unhealthy and tends to result in 
diseases of the respiratory organs. C*) 

The earliest writer on the diseases of bakers was Kamazzini, who, 
in 1670, observed that " in sifting the flour, in kneading it into dough, 
and in baking that in the oven, they are in all these steps exposed 
to infinite fatigue and toil, and so brought imder the lash of various 
diseases." (*^) He called attention to the evils of night work, which is 
practically inseparable from the industry, and which in itself con- 

« Fourth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor of New York for the 
twelve months ended September 30, 1904, p. 124. 

^ Idem, p. 129. 

^^ Treatise of the Diseases of Tradesmen, Ramazzini, English edition of 1705, 
p. 143. 
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stitutes a menace to health and in all probability a predisposing factor 
to consumption. 

Attention was also called by him to a fact which has been brought 
out by practically every subsequent investigation, that bakers in 
large cities are not so healthy and long lived as are those in the 
small towns or in the country. " I have observed," he wrote, " that 
the bakers of large, populous cities, the inhabitants of which choose 
rather to buy than to make their own bread, are oftener sick than 
those of small towns and villages, where almost everyone bakes for 
themselves." («) 

Thackrah, in his treatise on diseases of occupation, printed in 
1832, confirms the observations of Ramazzini, stating that — 

Bakers are generally pale and unhealthy. The temperature in 
which they are placed is seldom below 80° and often as high as 100°. 
The heat of the oven is rarely lower than 180°. Bakers are subject 
to disorders of the stomach, to cough and rheumatism. The two 
former of these affections arise, I conceive, from the dust which is 
largely inhaled. (^) 

In conclusion Thackrah comments upon the evil consequences of 
night work, in his opinion as injurious to health as the exposure to 
dust. 

In 1855 an important report on The Laws and Ordonnances in 
Force in France for the Regulation of Noxious Trades and Occupa- 
tions, by Dr. Waller Lewis, was published by the British Govern- 
ment, in which the health-injurious consequences of work in bakeries 
are considered at considerable length. The necessity for sanitary 
regulation is emphasized, it being pointed out that at that time, gen- 
erally speaking, bread was made in cellars — narrow, badly ventilated, 
and impossible to be kept clean ; and upon these grounds, it is argued, 
"it would be very desirable that the influence of authority should 
hasten to propagate improvements already accomplished in this art." 
With regard to the health of bakers, it is observed by Doctor Lewis 
that— 

The profession of baker, known generally as a very unhealthy one, 
is, however, less so than it has been said to be. The bakers' assistants, 
divided into " brigadier " who shapes and places in the furnace, into 
" geindre " who kneads, and into " aide " or assistant, who heats the 
ovens and helps the principal workmen, are exposed, some to the 
excessive heat of the furnace, others to the very severe labor of work- 
ing the dough, and to the dust given off from the flour. The opera- 
tions of bakers take place at nirfit. And without taking into consid- 
eration any influence that a night life may exert on the physical and 

" Treatise of the Diseases of Tradesmen, Ramazzini, English edition of 
1705, p. 156. 

^ Effects of Arts, Trades, and Trofesslons on Health and Longevity, by 
C Turner Thackrah, 1832, p. 133. 
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moral constitution of man, an influence reduced to its just propor- 
tions by Mr. Turner Thackrah, we can not but acknowledge that tnere 
are objections to the great changes of temperature, which must be 
felt after his work at the oven, or after kneading, by the workman 
who exposes himself to the morning's cold. Rheumatic affections, 
and acute inflanmiations of the chest, are in fact, as Ramazzini had 
already pointed out, those which most frequently attack bakers. In 
a report of the Institute of Hamburgh, quoted by Thackrah, it is 
stated that acute rheumatism attacks one-sixth of the bakers, while 
it only shows itself in one-fifteenth of the tailors. Everyone also 
has remarked the pallor so strongly characteristic of bakers' jour- 
neymen. It must be attributed particularly to that anaemic condi- 
tion peculiar to all artisans who live in a very hot atmosphere. This 
influence, in conjunction with the smell given off by heated paste, 
doubtless contributes to predispose bakers to dyspepsia, which fre- 
quently, also, the habits of drunkenness and disorder, well known to 
be common to them, determine. (") 

The report cites various authorities more or less conflicting as to 
the effect of the employment on health. According to one statement, 
out of 2,800 bakers deceased in ten years only 57 had died of tubercu- 
lous affections. While in one cholera epidemic a large number of 
bakers had died, in another epidemic bakers figured only in a propor- 
tion very inferior to that of a number of other professions understood 
to be much more salubrious than that of baking. Of course, at this 
early period the statistical evidence was neither trustworthy nor ex^ 
tensive. 

There is a discussion of this employment in an article on the 
"Mortality in trades and professions," published in 1860 in one of 
the periodicals of the day, from which the following is quoted : 

The baker is subjected to a still greater number of debilitating in- 
fluences as regards his health than the tailor. In all cases his place 
of work is in a confined basement, where the oven and the gas con- 
trive to keep the temperature at a tropical point. . . . The air, 
already foul enough, has yet to be contammated with the floating 
flour dust so irritating to the fine air passages of the lungs. In an 
atmosphere thus deliberately poisoned with the elements of sickness, 
the journeyman baker is confined ordinarily from 7 o'clock at night 
until 4 the following morning, and towards the end of the week he 
is engaged nearly two entire days in succession. Is it surprising that 
their rate of sickness is dreadful — greater than even that of the 
tailors? Doctor Guy tells us that no less than thirty-one in the hun- 
dred spit blood, and that every other journeyman of the low-priced 
bakers, who work under still worse conditions, is subjected to this 
most dangerous disease. We feel convinced that the public can not 
be aware that they eat their daily bread at the expense of the life- 
blood of the producers. Parliament has refused to interfere in their 
behalf, but Lord Shaftesbury has taken up their cause, and we be- 

*» ReiK)rt on the Laws and Ordonnances in Force in France for the Regulation 
of Noxious Trades and Occupations, London, 1855, p. 65. 
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lieve that ere long the force of public opinion will lead to the aboli- 
tion of the nightwork, which is at the bottom of the evil. At all 
events^ those who wish to assist in the emancipation of these slaves 
of civilization will see with pleasure the introduction of the aerated 
bread, which by the aid of machinery manufactures the loaf in a 
much more cleanly method than by hand labor, and performs the 
whole process in less than an hour. The introduction of machinery 
into this trade will at once cure the evils complained of, which result 
in the majoritv of cases from the confined establishments and insuffi- 
cient means of the master bakers. («) 

The conditions affecting the health and life of men in this employ- 
ment must necessarily vary with different countries and localities, 
according to the state of sanitary and labor legislation. If 
there is, therefore, conflict of opinion between continental, English, 
and American authorities, the foregoing fact has to be kept in mind 
in giving due weight to the relative importance of the authorities 
cited. Hirt, who probably more than any other writer on the dis- 
eases of occupation ascertained for himself the actual conditions of 
labor and life, was inclined to take a more favorable view of the 
baker's employment than of that of the miller, although the general 
mortality and disease frequency among the former was greater than 
among the latter. This difference, however, was chiefly accounted 
for by the higher degree of frequency in the occurrence of pneu- 
monia among millers, for when phthisis, asthma, and bronchitis are 
combined the difference in the degree of frequency of these diseases 
was comparatively slight. Of 100 cases of sickness among bakers, 
phthisis caused 7 per cent, against 10.9 per cent among millers; asthma 
caused 1.9 per cent, against 1.5 per cent for millers; bronchitis caused 
10.9 per cent, against 9.3 per cent among millers, while pneumonia 
among bakers caused 8.4 per cent, against 20.3 per cent among mill- 
ers. Hirt concluded that because of the fact that bakers were more 
exclusively exposed to flour dust in a very fine form, as contrasted 
with the more general exposure of millers to grain dust, the liability 
to phthisis was less, with a corresponding lower mortality from this 
disease. He was further of the opinion that confectioners were more 
liable to consumption, the proportions being 11.6 per cent for con- 
sumption and 3.3 per cent for asthma, both relatively higher than in 
the case of bakers. There, however, was a somewhat less liability to 
bronchitis, or 8.4 per cent, against 10.9 per cent for bakers and 9.3 
per cent for millers. 

The observations of Hirt were made, of course, at a time when 
conditions in the industry were very different from what they are at 
the present day. 

« ** MortaUty in trades and professions," by Andrew Wyuter, M. D., publisbed 
in Curiosities of Civilization, p. 524. 
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B. W. Richardson took a more serious view of the health-injurious 
effects of flour dust, using the term " miller's asthma '* to emphasize 
the peculiar effects of flour dust as a predisposing cause of a special 
form of respiratory afflictions. 

In further illustration of the differences in local conditions which 
require to be taken into account when utilizing the available infor- 
mation regarding the health of persons employed in bakeries and 
in the making of confectionery, the following remarks are quoted 
from a course of lectures on public health before the Royal Dublin 
Society, published in 1874 : 

The baker suffers from the entrance of dust into his lungs, but 
more from the circumstances just named. In Dublm in 1859 his 
work hours averaged seventeen, beginning on Sunday afternoon about 
4 o'clock, and he slept usually on the empty sacks, or in a bedroom 
over the bakehouse, where the carbonic acid of the air was excessive. 
For a wonder, Ireland was for once* before England in sanitary leg- 
islation, as regards the baker, the 1 and 2 Victoria, chapter 28, pro- 
hibiting any baking process on Sunday, except the setting of Mon- 
day's sponge. Doctor Guy, of King's College, London, described 
several of tne bakehouses in the metropolis as underground, without 
daylight, pervaded by sulphurous and worse smells, often flooded, 
and overrun with rats. One was not high enough for a man 5 feet 
9 inches to stand erect in. It was no wonder that one-third of the 
London bakers habitually spat blood. Good example in Scotch 
towns, and in Belfast, and dignified agitation, procured the Bake- 
house Act, 1863, which provides for the frequent cleaning of the 
E remises, a wholesome sleeping room, and the exclusion from work, 
atween 9 p. m. and 5 a. m., of all lads under eighteen. Unfortu- 
nately the carrying out of the act is not left to the factory inspectors, 
and I fear it is much neglected in some towns. The evils of the! 
night work are still deplorable, and if the men took nights alternately 
in setting the sponge, the other journeymen surely could be spared 
between the afternoon and four the next morning. Some years ago 
I found hours in flour mills even more exacting, the dust more hurt- 
ful, and there was Sunday labor in those worked by water. Last 
week one of our newspapers had a letter, signed "A White Slave," 
which complained that in small confectionery shops the female bak- 
ers had to work over thirteen hours daily, and in dark cellars most 
usually. (") 

Doctor Guy's observations are of particular interest because few 
English authorities examined into the facts of artisans' diseases 
during the earlier period with more care and deliberation. He was 
strongly in favor of substituting machinery for hand work, holding 
that a kneading machine, even of the rudest construction, not only 
would produce better bread but would prove of incalculable value in 
safeguarding the health of the employees. After pointing out the 
extremely insanitary condition of London bake shops, Doctor Guy 

« " Prevention of artisans' diseases," by E. P. Mapother, M. D., I/ectures on 
Public Health, Royal Dublin Society, 1S74, p. 142. 
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observed that "certainly here is a case in which Parliament might 
depart from established rules and interfere with the course of private 
business in order to prevent the wholesale sacrifice of human life." 

In the Insurance Times for September, 1877 (p. 586), there ap- 
peared a translation of an article on " Life insurance for bakers," with 
special reference to German conditions, in which it is stated that — 

There are various circumstances which render a baker's business, 
as it is carried on at the present day in a large part of Germany, 
unwholesome and destructive; the mere introduction of machinery 
would not entirely remove the difficultv. Kneading machines have 
long been in use in all the larger bakeries, and the unwholesome 
character of baker's work has not been altered. Flour dust, carrying 
heavy bags, often weighing more than '200 pounds, the heat of the 
rooms, and above all flie nerce glow from the oven, taken together, 
are enough to ruin the strongest lungs, sooner or later. Want or 
sleep is what does bakers as much harm as anything; in many parts 
of Germany no loumeyman is ever able to get, on the average, more 
than four hours' sleep. 

Arlidge, in 1892, considered the employment of bakers and confec- 
tioners at considerable length, chiefly, of course, with reference to 
English conditions, which in the intervening period of time have 
been improved materially as the result of effective sanitary and fac- 
tory legislation. Arlidge sums up his conclusions in the following 
statement, which includes a few references to the statistical researches 
of Doctor Ogle and others concerning the mortality in these occu-« 
pations : 

Bakers, confectioners, and pastry cooks represent a body of trades- 
men exhibiting hygienic conditions of a common character, the prin- 
cipal of which are: Exposure to heat from the ovens, dust, steam, 
variations of temperature, in too many instances unhealthy bake- 
houses, fatiguing movements necessitated where kneading is done by 
hand, disagreeable emanations from materials used, prolonged hours 
of work, more or less night work and loss of rest. To these evils of 
their trade the working bakers often add intemperance and irregular 
living. My own senses also make me conscious of a disagreeable 
sickly smell, much like that of heated bones, superadded to the steam 
and other fumes. There are, in brief, many incidents in the occupa- 
tion of baking, which reduce vital energy, predispose to lung affec- 
tions, and shorten life. But we ought to distinguish between master 
and journeyman bakers. The former are mostly fat and flourishing, 
whilst the latter are anaemic and sallow, in general appearance worn- 
out, and in mental features dissatisfied and despondent. (<>) 

With reference to the mortality of bakers as compared with that 
of men employed in other industries, and the particular liability to 
special diseases resulting from the trade, Arlidge wrote as follows : 

The death rate of bakers, pastry cooks and confectioners, although 
still ruling high, has fallen of late years in a slight degree * * *. 

o Diseases of Occupations, by J. T. Arlidge, pp. 144, 145. 
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That of millers is almost exactly the same. The returns of the causes 
of mortality point to the abuse of alcoholic drinks by bakers. Deaths 
by suicide are in a very high ratio, but as regards phthisis and re- 
spiratory diseases, these tradesmen do not surpass the average for all 
males. Doctor Ogle adds : " Judging from the death rates of millers 
and bakers, the inhalation of flour dust would seem to be innocuous ; 
probably little, if any, of the dust inhaled reaches the lunjgs." We 
leel obliged to differ from the learned writer on this pomt, there 
being ample evidence of flour entering the puhnonary tissue and set- 
ting up chest affections. In the vastly improved construction of 
flour mills, and by the introduction of automatic machines for grind- 
ing corn and separating it from its comparatively waste products, the 
evils of the miller's trade have been most materially reduced, yet 
withal not exterminated. 

Those who have read the reports on the hygienic state of bake- 
houses, and the circumstances of labor in them, will not be surprised 
that the mortality of bakers ranges high. As to the exposure of 
bakers to flour dust, it is neither considerable in extent nor long in 
duration. Lavet calls attention to the powerful and repeated move- 
ments imposedf upon the men in kneading bread upon the old system ; 
the forcible bending of the trunk forward, the pressure against the 
stomach, and the strength of arm called for. These actions, he 
asserts, cause heart disease and emphysema. Doctor Ogle's table par- 
tially bears out this conclusion. Thus, of 629 deaths, cardiac lesions 
were the cause in 86, or 13.6 per cent, certainly a somewhat high ratio ; 
nevertheless little in excess of that occurring with shoemakers, with 
whom it equaled 12.4 per cent, although in the case of the latter 
there is an absence of very strong movements of the arms and trunk, 
other than those required in the act of stitching. Malgaigne assigned 
to bakers a high ratio of hernia, and othei's again speak of a remark- 
able susceptibility to fevers and epidemics, and to gastro-intestinal 
disorders. The last-named amount, according to Layet, to 20 per 
cent of the internal maladies they suffer; whilst in Hirt's experience 
of 100 cases of sickness among them, 28.2 per cent belonged to the 
respiratory apparatus. Lastly, Thackrah, really upon the authority 
of older writers, represents bakers as unusually subjects of rheuma- 
tism, an opinion we can not substantiate. Though some, chiefly 
among master bakers, get fat, the majority of these tradesmen are 
thin ; and it is another prevailing phenomenon among them, that they 
are anaemic. Layet quotes Mayer s statistics of the dimensions and 
weight of bakers drawn in the conscription in Bavaria, from which 
it appears that they were nearly at the bottom of the list among 
workmen taken from active occupations. («) 

In 1892 the New Jersey bureau of labor reported the results of an 
inquiry into the trade life of bakers, including observations upon 
933 bakers, 27.5 per cent of whom had entered the trade at an age 
below 16 years. Of the total number considered 73.3 per cent were 
foreign born, which is an important fact always to be kept in mind 
in considering trade mortality statistics. The effect of race and 
nativity is often of sufficient importance to invalidate conclusions 

« Diseases of Occupations, by J. T. Arlidge, pp. 146, 147. 
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based upon occupation mortality statistics alone. Of the 933 bakers, 
only 12, or 1.3 per cent, had attained to an age above 60 years, while 
only 48, or 5.1 per cent, attained to an age of from 51 to 60 years. 
The average number of years at work was 16.9, and of the total 
number under consideration 6.1 per cent were beginning to decline 
in health. Of those who were reported as declining in health, the 
number^of which was 57, nearly one-half, or 47.4 per cent, gave the 
cause of decline as general debility, 22.8 per cent as rheumatism, 
15.8 per cent as diseases of the throat and lungs (including catarrh), 
and in only one case was the cause of decline attributed to heat, and 
in one other case to overstrain. Out of the total number reported 
upon 74, or 7.9 per cent, had been from 30 to 39 years at work ; 20, 
or 2.1 per cent, 40 to 49 years at work ; and only 8, or 0.9 per cent, over 
50 years at work. The foregoing statistical data would appear to 
confirm the general conclusions of medical authorities, but being 
limited to a single State, and to a comparatively small number of 
persons employed, the conclusions may not be entirely applicable to 
the United States as a whole. 

With characteristic Grerman thoroughness the entire subject was 
investigated and reported upon by Doctor Zadek, of Berlin, in 1896, 
who contributed a monograph on the hygiene of millers, bakers, and 
confectioners to the volume on occupation diseases of Weyl's Hand- 
bode of Hygiene, published in 1897. This monograph, with numer- 
ous illustrations, emphasizes the health-injurious circumstances of 
the employment, with special reference to labor conditions, including 
long hours and night work. The article mentions an elaborate in- 
quiry by the German imperial department of labor statistics, which 
affords a clear insight into practically every phase of the employ- 
ment considered as an industrial problem. A wealth of statistical 
data derived from various sources is considered in the discussion, all 
of which may be siunmed up in the statement that the evidence is 
entirely conclusive that the occupation of baker, unless subject 
to strict sanitary supervision, is decidedly prejudicial to health. 
Doctor Zadek refers to the interesting investigations by Fox into the 
mortality and diseases of the bakers' trade unions of London, includ- 
ing 4,400 members. Out of every 100 deaths from all causes among 
bakers, 24.4 per cent were from consumption and 36.6 per cent addi- 
tional were from other diseases of the lungs and from bronchitis. 
These statistics apparently contradict those of Doctor Ogle, which 
gave a combined percentage of only 41.5, but it is explained that the 
records of trades unions are more trustworthy than information de- 
rived from general sources, including all emplojrments classified as 
bakers from owners and masters to apprentices. The investigation by 
Fox indicates the necessity of extreme caution in accepting general 
statistics of occupation mortality, which in all probability, and almost 
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invariably, understate the actual facts of industrial diseases and in* 
dustrial accidents. 

Doctor Zadek also confirms the very early observations by Ramaz- 
2ini that the mortality of bakers was higher in the cities than in the 
towns and villages. He mentions further that a rule is being enforced 
in the guilds to accept as apprentices only healthy young men, who 
first have to undergo a medical examination to determine whet];ier they 
are adapted to the physical requirements, and if not so adapted they 
are declined. Doctor Zadek also includes statistical data for the sick- 
ness insurance associations of Berlin, proving that among bakers 
there was relatively much more sickness than among confectioners, 
there having been among the former 36.5 cases of sickness per 100 
members, against 21.2 among the latter. The duration of sickness 
was 9.1 days for bakers against 4.6 days for confectioners. The 
statistical evidence, however, is somewhat conflicting and must be 
used with extreme caution. Early English statistics quoted by Doctor 
Zadek, in confirming other investigations, seem to prove that while 
the mortality of bakers below 40 years of age is normal, and perhaps 
somewhat below the average, the death rate is decidedly higher at 
ages over 50. This is confirmed by the investigations of Doctor Ber- 
tillon for the population of Paris during the period 1885 to 1889. 
Finally, Doctor Zadek observes that the evidence tending to prove 
health-injurious results of the employment is directly traceable to 
the excessive hours of labor, and particularly so in the case of bakers 
in large cities such as Paris, London, and Vienna. He anticipates 
satisfactory results from the progress of the industry within recent 
years, and the tendency toward the substitution of machinery for 
hand labor, but in particular from a maximum working day, pro- 
hibition of night labor, legal requirements of air, light, .cleansing, 
and ventilation, and, finally, rigid factory inspection to conform the 
sanitary conditions of bakeries to those of modem sanitary require- 
ments in general. 

Another German authority on the hygiene of the bakery industry, 
Dr. C. Moeller, published a small treatise on the subject in 1898, in- 
cluding a careful consideration of all the important points considered 
at greater length by Doctor Zadek. According to the data pre- 
sented by this writer of bakers dying between 45 and 65 years of 
age, 25 per cent died from chronic bronchitis or other respiratory 
diseases. He calls attention to the persistency of the flour dust and 
starchy particles in the bronchial tubes and even in the lungs, by 
quoting a medical authority to the effect that even two and a half 
weeks after leaving the employment starchy particles and other evi- 
dence of flour dust had been found in the expectoration of bakers 
examined. According to this same authority 47 per cent of the Ger- 
man bakers at that time worked over 12 hours a day and 16 per 
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cent worked over 14 hours a day. Of the total number of bakers 
employed, 36 commenced their work between the hours of 12 and 
2 a. m., while 25 per cent commenced work between 10 and 12 p. m. 
In other words, at that time most of the work was night work, with 
its resulting injurious consequences, including irregularity of life 
and exposure to other unfavorable conditions. (") 

In the United States the employment has not attracted the same 
amount of attention as in Europe, but the sanitary legislation 
governing the conduct of bake shops is evidence that the hygienic 
conditions have been far from satisfactory. It is quite probable 
that the conditions are somewhat better in this country than abroad, 
largely on account of the greater degree of concentration in the 
industry and the fact that a larger proportion of bread, crackers, 
pastry, etc., constitutes a factory product in this country than abroad. 
The general conclusions of foreign authorities are, however, strictly 
applicable to American conditions, and they may be summarized in 
the statement that the continuous and considerable inhalation of 
flour dust is injurious to health and a predisposing factor in the 
mortality from consumption and from respiratory diseases generally. 

The number of male bakers 15 years of age and over in the United 
States, according to the report of the census on occupations for 1900, 
was 74,263, and of this number 1,813, or 2.4 per cent, were 65 years 
of age and over, which compares with 4.7 per cent for the entire 
male population of the continental United States. At ages 55 to 64 
the proportion was 5.6 per cent, at ages 45 to 54 it was 11.3 per cent, 
leaving 80.7 per cent at ages 15 to 44, inclusive. The occupation is 
first referred to in the vital statistics of the census of 1890, when the 
number of bakers and confectioners in the registration area was 54,569, 
among whom there occurred 639 deaths from all causes, or 11.7 per 
1,000. The death rate by divisional periods of life was comparatively 
high at all ages over 25, or, in detail, at ages 25 to 45 the rate was 
11.19 for bakers, against 9.18 for males in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries ; at ages 45 to 65 the rates were 28.45 and 20.13, 
respectively; and at ages 65 and over, 87.19 for bakers and confec- 
tioners and 77.67 for males in manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries. In the registration area the mortality from consumption among 
bakers and confectioners during the census year 1890 was 2.91 per 
1,000, and for diseases of the respiratory system, 2.0 per 1,000. But 
the rates were much higher in the cities where the mortality from con- 
sumption among bakers and confectioners was 3.89 per 1,000, while the 
mortality from diseases of the respiratory system was 2.80 per 1,000. In 
commenting upon the mortality, it is stated in the census report that — 

It will be seen from this table that the highest death rate [per 
100,000] of bakers and confectioners in the registration States oc- 

« Gesundheltsbuch fOr das Bjlckergewerbe, by Dr. Carl Moeller, Berlin, 1893. 
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curred from consumption (369.37), the rate from this cause being 
higher than the average rate among males in occupations in this 
class. The death rate from Bright's disease (92.34) was excessively 
high, being nearly twice the average rate among males in this class 
(49.06^, and the rate from other diseases of the urinary system 
(60.38) was considerably higher than the average rate of males in 
this class from these diseases (45.21). The death rate from suicide 
(21.31) was higher than the average rate from this cause among 
males in this class, and the death rate from other accidents and in- 
juries (39.07) was much less than the corresponding rate in this 
class (77.49). The death rate of bakers and confectioners from 
suicide in the registration cities in the nonregistration States (30.29) 
was higher than the rate from this cause in the cities in the regis- 
tration States (20.28). («) 

In 1900 the number of bakers and confectioners reported in the 
registration States was 39,181, among whom there occurred 483 deaths 
from all causes, or 12.3 per 1,000. The death rates by divisional 
periods of life were slightly higher for bakers at all ages except 25 
to 34. The differences were not very marked, or, to be specific, at 
ages 25 to 44 the rates were '7.9 for bakers, against 8.4 for males in the 
manufacturing and mechanical industries. At ages 45 to 64 the rates 
were 23.4 and 20.2, respectively, and at ages 65 and over 105.8 for 
bakers and confectioners and 105.4 for males in the manufacturing 
and mechanical industries. The mortality from consumption among 
bakers was 2.5 per 1,000, from pneumonia 1.2, and from other diseases 
of the respiratory system 0.4. In commenting upon the mortality, it 
is stated in the census report that — 

The highest death rates [per 100,000] of bakers and confectioners 
were due to consumption (250.1), diseases of the urinary organs 
(145.5^, diseases of the nervous system (160.8), and pneumonia 
(117.4), but the rates due to all of these diseases except diseases of the 
urinary organs were lower than the average rates in this class. The 
rates from diseases of the liver (45.9) and other diseases of the diges- 
tive system (58.7) were much higher than the average rates from 
these diseases in this class. (^) 

The Rhode Island vital statistics for bakers for the period 1852 to 
1906 include 221 deaths from all causes, and of this number 44, or 
19.9 per cent, were from consumption. During the decade ending 
with 1906 there occurred 86 deaths of bakers from all causes, of which 
15, or 17.4 per cent, were from consumption. Of the mortality from 
other respiratory diseases 2.3 per cent were deaths from asthma and 
9.3 per cent deaths from pneimionia, a total of 29 per cent of deaths 
from diseases of the lungs and air passages. 

« Report on Vital and Social Statistics, Part I, Eleventh Census of the United 
States, 1800, p. 119. 

* Report on Vital Statistics, Part I, Twelfth Census of the United States, 1900, 
p. cclxxvlii. 
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The most recent English mortality statistics of bakers are for the 
three years ending with 1902, referred to in the Supplement to the Six- 
ty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General, in part, as follows: 

At the earlier and later ages the mortality of bakers differs little 
from that of occupied and retired males, but that at other ages the 
death rates fall considerably below the average. In the main work- 
ing period of life the comparative mortality figure was 922, or 8 
per cent below the standard; the defect being mainly due to phthisis, 
to diseases of the circulatory and respiratory systems, and to accident, 
the mortality from the last -mentioned cause beinff less than half the 
average. Bakers experienced, however, a slightfy higher mortality 
than the average from cancer. (<») 

In the table which follows, a comparison is made of the mortality 
from all causes among English bakers and confectioners with occu- 
pied males generally and the comparison shows that the mortality 
from all causes was below the average at every divisional period of 
life, except 55 to 64. English statistics in this respect, therefore, do 
not entirely confirm the corresponding statistics of the United States 
census. 



MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES AMONG BAKERS AND COlfFECTIOlfERS, COM* 
PARED WITH THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALBS» 
1900 TO 1902, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 



Age at death. 



Death rate 
ir 1.000 
ir all oc- 
cupied 
males. 



£er 
ri 



Death rate for bakers and confec- 
tioners. 



i 



Rate per 
1,000. 



Oreater(+) 
orless(— ) 
than rate 
for all oc- 
cupied 
males. 



Ratio to 

rate for all 

occupied 

males. 



15 to 19 years.... 

ao to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35to44 3rear8 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 

55 years and over 



2.44 
4.41 
8.01 
10.22 
17.73 
31.01 
88.39 



2.26 
3.80 
5.28 
8.69 
16.11 
31.04 
75.64 



- 0.18 

- .61 

- .73 

- 1.53 

- 1.62 
+ .03 
-12.75 



86 

91 
lOO 
8» 



The preceding table is self-explanatory and requires no further 
comment. A more extended comparison, however, is made in the 
next table, in which the mortality of bakers and confectioners from 
consumption and from other respiratory diseases during 1890 to 189^ 
is compared with the normal mortality of occupied males from these 
diseases by divisional periods of life. The comparison shows that the 
mortality of bakers and confectioners from consumption was excessive 
in only three age groups, 25 to 34, 45 to 54, and 65 and over, and was 

«Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-fiftli Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, p. Ixii. 

2313— No. 82—09 5 ^ t 
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considerably lower than the average in the other groups. The table 
further shows that the mortality from other respiratory diseases was 
excessive in only two groups, 15 to 19 and 55 to 04. The mortality 
was considerably below the average at ages 20 to 44. 

MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AND FROM OTHER DISEASES OF THE RB- 
SPIRATORT SYSTEM AMONG BABLBRS AND COlfFBCnONBRa, COMPARED 
WITH THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1890 TO 1892, 
BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Supplement to the Fifty -fifth Annaal Report of the Registrar-General of Birthi, 
Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 





Mortaaty from consumption. 


Mactallty from other diseases of the 
respiratory system. 


Age at death. 


Death 
rate per 
1,000 for 
all occu- 
pied 

males. 


Death rate for baJcera and con- 
fectioners. 


Death 
rate per 
1.000 for 
all occu- 
pied 

males. 


Daath rate for bakccs and con- 
fectioners. 


Rate per 
1,000. 


Oreater(+) 

orless(-) 

than rale 

foraU 

males. 


RaUoto 
rate for 
all occu- 
pied 
males. 


Rate per 
1,000. 


Greater (+) 
orle88(-) 
than rate 

foraU 

occupied 

males. 


Ratio to 
rate for 

all occu- 
pied 
males. 


15 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 yean 

35 to 44 yean 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 54 years 

65 years and over. 


0.70 
1.95 
3.63 
3.43 
3.38 
2.65 
1.50 


0.63 
1.60 
2.83 
3.02 
3.71 
2.44 
1.86 


-a 07 

- .35 
+ .20 

- .41 
+ .38 

- .21 
+ .36 


90 

82 
108 

88 
110 

92 
124 


0.26 
.61 
1.13 
2.50 
5.15 
10.32 
25.91 


a28 

.49 

.94 

2.12 

6.06 

ia49 

25.85 


+0.02 

- .12 

- .19 

- .38 

- .10 
+ .17 

- .06 


115 
80 
& 

85 
96 
102 
100 



In the table which follows the mortality from consumption and 
from respiratory diseases other than consumption among bakers and 
confectioners for the years 1900 to 1902 is compared with the normal 
mortality of occupied males from these diseases by divisional periods 
of Ufe: 

MORTALITY FROM CONSUMI'TION AND FROM OTHER DISEASES OP THE RE- 
SPIRATORY SYSTEM AMONG BAKERS AND CONFECTIONERS, COMPARED 
WITH THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 
1002. BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Slxty-flfth Amiual Report of the Reslstrar-Oeneral of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 





Mortality from consumption. 


MortaUty from other diseases of the 
i)eq>intory system. 


Age at death. 


Death 
rate per 
1,000 for 

pied 
males. 


Death rate for bakers and 
confecttonecs. 


Death 
rate per 
1,000 for 

pied 
males. 


Deatti rate for bakers and 
confectioners. 


Rate per 
1,000. 


Greater (+) 
or lease-) 
than rate 

foraU 

occupied 

males. 


Ratio to 

rate for all 
occupied 


Rate per 
1,000/ 


Greater 
(+)orles8 
(-)than 
rate for all 
occupied 


Ratloto 

ratelte^aU 

oocuplod 
males. 


15 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

26 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 toM years 

55 to 64 years 

65 years and over. 


0.54 
L66 
2.03 
2.74 
3.04 
2.16 
1.11 


0.35 
L4S 
1.83 
2.41 
2.76 
L88 
1.02 


-0.19 

- .07 

- .20 

- .33 

- .28 

- .28 

- .09 


65 
M 
90 
88 
91 
87 
92 


0.24 

.48 

.77 

1.66 

3.82 

6.54 

17.77 


0.29 

.37 

.50 

L61 

2.W 

6.41 

15.60 


+0.05 

- .11 

- .21 

- .15 

- .35 

- .13 
-2.17 


121 
7T 
73 
01 
89 

S 
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The comparison shows that the mortality from consumption was 
below the average at all ages and, witli one unimportant exception, 
the mortality from other respiratory diseases among bakers and con- 
fectioners was lower than among occupied males generally. The table 
is self-explanatory and requires no extended analysis. 

The corresponding statistics for Scotland exhibit a slightly different 
result. Limiting the comparison to ages 25 to 64, the general death 
rate of bakers and confectioners was in excess of the mortality of 
occupied males generally. The death rate among the former was 
32.12 per 1,000, and among the latter 26.82. At ages 25 to 44 the 
mortality, however, was below the average, or only 7.99 for bakers 
and confectioners, against 9.32 for occupied males generally. The 
number of deaths from all causes among bakers and confectioners at 
ages 15 to 64 was 564, and of this number 104, or 18,4 per cent, were 
deaths from consumption. Of the mortality from other causes, 45 
were deaths from bronchitis, 62 were deaths from pneumonia, and 
8 were deaths from other respiratory diseases. C!ombining the mor- 
tality from consumption and other diseases of the respiratory organs, 
the proportionate mortality was 38.8 per cent. 

In marked contrast to the generally favorable statistics of bakers 
and confectioners in England and Scotland are the returns for 
Switzerland for the period 1879 to 1890. The following table ex- 
hibits the mprtality from consumption by divisional periods of life : 

MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG BAKKRS, COMPARED WITH THAT OF 
ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN SWITZERLAND, 1879 TO 1890, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[Figures from Vital Statistics of Switzerland, 1871 to 1890, Part III.] 



Age at death. 



Death rate 
per 1,000 
for all occu- 
pied males. 



Death rate for bakers. 



Rate per 
1,000. 



Greater 
(4-)orless 

(-)than 
rate for all 

occupied 



mi 



upied 
ales. 



Ratio to 

rate for all 

occupied 

males. 



15 to 10 years..... 

30 to 20 years 

80 to 39 yean 

40 to 49 years 

00 to 69 years 

60 to 69 years..... 
70 years and over, 



1.80 
8.04 
3.M 
3.65 
8.52 
3.25 
L84 



1.80 
2.75 
4.72 
3.96 
4.75 
5.02 
7.61 



-0.29 
+1.06 
+0.31 
+ 1.23 
+2.67 
+5.77 



90 
129 

108 
135 
182 
414 



According to this table, the mortality from consumption was ex- 
cessive among bakers at all ages above 29 by from 8 per cent to 314 
I>er cent. The most marked excess occurs at ages 70 and over, when, 
however, the small numbers partly invalidate the conclusions. The 
table, however, is suggestive as indicating possibly decided differ- 
ences in the social condition of labor in England and in Switzerland. 
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The Swiss data are quite trustworthy, but their significance is, of 
course, practically limited to Switzerland. 

The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics of bakers 
include 1,357 deaths from all causes, of which 277, or 20.4 per cent, 
were from consumption. Of the mortality of bakers frcwn respira- 
tory diseases other than consmnption, 124 were from pneumonia, 23 
from bronchitis, 17 from asthma, and 21 from less frequent respiratory 
diseases. If the deaths from consumption and from other respiratory 
diseases are combined, it is found that 34 *per cent of the mortality 
of bakers was from diseases of the lungs and air passages. The 
number of deaths of bakers under consideration is exceptionally large 
and strictly representative of this important occupation. The excess 
in the consumption mortality of bakers is clearly brought out in the 
tabular presentation of the proportionate mortality from this disease 
by divisional periods of life, it being excessive at all ages below 65, 
but most so at ages 25 to 34, when out of every 100 deaths from all 
causes, 42.8 were from consumption, against a normal expected pro- 
portion of 31.3. 

An analysis of the consimiption mortality of bakers in detail is 
set forth in the table below : 



PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG BAKERS, 1897 TO 
1906. COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE REGISTRATION AREA OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[Figures for bakera from experience of an Industrial insurance company; figures for males 
in registration area computed from mortality statistics of the United States census.] 



Age at death. 



15 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years.... 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 

65 years and over 

Total 



Deaths of bakers, 1897 
to 1906, due to- 



All causes. 



112 
201 
250 
248 
250 
287 



1,357 



Consump- 
tion. 



277 



Per cent of deaths dvm 
to consumptioB 
among— 



Bakers. 



38.4 

42.8 
29.0 
17.8 
9.2 
2.4 



20.4 



Males In 
reglstratioo 
area, 1900 

to 1900. 



27.8 
3LS 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 



14.8 



The preceding observations and mortality statistics, including the 
insurance experience, are much at variance with each other, and they 
do not entirely warrant definite conclusions. It is somewhat open 
to question how far the general official statistics are impaired in 
value by the inclusion of confectioners, who are probably less ex- 
posed to flour and other organic dust than bakers. The most c<m- 
vmcing statistics are those for Switzerland and the industrial insur- 
ance experience data, both of which indicate an excess in the degree 
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of consumption frequency, although not at identical periods of life. 
Taking all the facts, however, into careful consideration, they would 
seem to warrant the conclusion that consumption is of more frequent 
occurrence among bakers than among occupied males generally, and 
that the degree of excess in consumption frequency is partly the re- 
sult of continuous and considerable inhalation of flour dust. The 
mortality rate is also affected by the general conditions imder which 
the work of a baker is carried on, including excessive hours, unsan- 
itary conditions of bake shops, night work, etc. The occupation is 
exceedingly important, both as regards the baker himself and the 
public at large, and a further and more thorough investigation into 
the mortality of this occupation would be a most valuable contribu- 
tion to industrial hygiene. 

The mortality of confectioners is not separately returned in the 
official vital statistics, except for the State of Rhode Island. During 
the period 1852 to 1906 there occurred 62 deaths, and of this number 
16, or 24.2 per cent, were from consumption. During the ten-year 
period ending with 1906 there occurred 24 deaths of confectioners, 
and of this number 4, or 16.7 per cent, were from consumption. In 
addition there were 6 deaths from other respiratory diseases, or a 
total of 41.7 per cent of the mortality was from diseases of the lungs 
and air passages. 

The only other available official vital statistics of confectioners, 
separately returned as such, are for Switzerland for the period 1879 
to 1890. The statistics are set forth in tabular form, as follows: 



MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG COlfFKCTIOllBRS, COMPARED WITH 
THAT OP ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN SWITZERLAND, 1879 TO 1890, BY AGE 
GROUPS. 

[Figures from ViUl Statistics of Switzerland, 1871 to 1890, Part III.] 



Age at death. 



Death rate 
per 1,000 

for all 

occupied 

males. 



Death rate for confectioDers. 



Rate 



ate per 
1,000. 



Greater (+) 
orless(— ) 
than rate 

for all 

occupied 

males. 



Ratio to 

rate for all 

occupied 

males. 



15 to 19 years.... 

20 to 29 years 

30 to 39 years 

40 to 49 years 

fiO to 59 years 

60 to 09 years 

70 years and oyer 



1.30 
3.04 
3.66 
3.65 
3.52 
3.25 
1.84 



2.34 
6.19 
6.36 
3.58 
6.00 
9.38 
13.51 



+ 1.04 
+ 3.15 
+ 2.70 
- .07 
+ 2.48 
+ 6.13 
+11.67 



180 
204 
174 
98 
170 
289 
734 



According to this table, the mortality from consumption was 
higher at nearly every period of life than the corresponding mor- 
tality of occupied males generally and the corresponding mortality 
of bakers. How far the occupation is the exact equivalent of the 
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English and American term confectioner, it is not posaaUbe to state. 
It is significant, however, to note the hi^ death rates from consump- 
tion at every period of life, which only at ages 40 to 49 corresponds 
practically to the normal for occupied males generally. 

The industrial insurance mortality statistics of this occupation 
include 306 deaths from all causes, of which 68, or 22JZ per oent, 
were from consumption. Of the mortality of confectioners from 
respiratory diseases other than consumption, 40 were from pneu- 
monia, 7 from asthma and bronchitis, and 7 from other respiratory dis- 
eases. When the deaths from consumpticm and from other respirat<M*y 
diseases are combined, it is found that 39.9 per cent of the mortality 
of confectioners was from diseases of the lungs and air passages. 
The corresponding proportion for bakers, previously referred to, 
was 34 per cent. This difference in favor of bakers is confirmed by 
the corresponding statistics for Switzerland, but when comparison 
is made of the differences by divisional periods of life it is apparent 
that the data are not su£Bciently large for an entirely safe conclu- 
sion, to the effect that the degree of consumption frequency among 
confectioners is really higher than the corresponding degree of con- 
sumption mortality among bakers. 

The detailed analysis of the industrial insurance mortality sta- 
tistics of confectioners, by divisional periods of life, is set forth in 
tabular form as follows: 



PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG C02fFBCTI0WERS, 
1897 TO 1906. COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE REGISTRATION 
AREA OP THE UNITED STATES. 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

IFUmrM fc»r coafectlon^ni from ^^zp^rl^ace of mn Induiitiial InmintBc^ compaay; Afnim 
for males In registration area computed from mortality statistics of ttoe united States 
census.] 



Age at death. 



Deaths of confectioners, i 
1897 to 1906, due to— I 



Per cent of deaths due 
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68 
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It is to be kept in mind, in considering this occupation, that the 
amount of physical labor required is much less and that, therefore, 
a less robust type is represented by confectioners than by bakers. 
Probably few other occupations emphasize so clearly the inherwit 
difficulty of drawing really valid conclusions from occupation vital 
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statistics of the comparative data of bakers and confectioners, repre- 
senting otherwise quite similar employments. What is true of 
bakers is true of confectioners, that the hygienic conditions of this 
employment require to be made the subject of a qualified inquiry 
and that the available vital statistics should be brought together to 
establish clearly and precisely the degree of consumption frequency 
in this particular occupation by divisional periods of life. 

STABCH KAKUFACTUBE. 

The manufacture of starch, according to the census of 1900, gave 
employment to 2,655 wage-earners in 124 establishments, but it is 
quite probable that the actual nimiber of persons employed in the 
manufacture of starch is larger, and perhaps much larger, when 
persons employed in the manufacture of starch in glucose factories 
are included. The commercial importance of this industry is con- 
siderable, but apparently there has been a material decline in both 
the amount and the value of the product during recent years. 
According to the census of manufactures, in 1905 the amount of 
starch made was 196,074,530 pounds, against 297,803,139 pounds in 
1900. Of the total product 76.8 per cent was made from corn, 14.1 
per cent from potatoes, and the remainder from other materials. 
The time of employment in cornstarch factories is generally through- 
out the year, while in the manufacture of starch from potatoes the 
period of employment is about three mMiths only. There are a 
few wheat starch factories, which, however, probably employ less 
than a hundred persons. Most of the cornstarch factories are com- 
bined in the National Starch Manufacturing Company, with 22 
plants, and its principal factory at Oswego, N. T. 

The process of starch manufacture varies, and is rather difficult 
of brief description. In the manufacture of cornstarch the corn 
is run through a fanning mill to blow away the dust, husks, etc, 
and is then steeped in water at from 70° to 140° F. from three to 
ten days, when the softened grains are crushed between rolls. This 
process, according to Thorp, is known as the " alkaline process." In 
the so-called " Burgen system " a continuous stream of water at 
130° to 140° F. flows slowly through the steeping tanks, and after 
the com has been thoroughly softened and a large quantity of 
extracted matter has been washed away, the com is ground in buhr- 
stone and roller mills, through which water flows continuously. 
Subsequent to this the starchy matter goes to a revolving sieve of 
brass wire for the coarsest straining and then to cylindrical wheels 
covered with bolting cloth. The subsequent process is described as 
follows : 

The starch collected in the several tanks is washed with water and 
sometimes again, siphoned, and is then run through bolting cloth tc 
the settling tanks, where it deposits in a dense compact layer fro^ 
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which the water can be drawn off very completely. The wet starch 
is then shoveled into frames lined with cloth and having perforated 
bottoms, through which the water drains. The cake of damp starch 
is cut into smaller blocks and placed on porous floors of plaster of 
Paris or brick, which absorb the adhering water. The starch is 
removed to the dry room and kept at a temj)erature of 125*^ F. for 
several days. While it is drying, the impurities still remaining in 
it find their way to the surface, where they form a yellowish deposit 
which is cut away when the starch is nearly dry. The block is then 
wrapped in paper and further dried at 150^ to 170° F. for several 
days. During this time the mass contracts and cracks into a num- 
ber of irregularly shaped prismatic rods^ called " crystals," though 
they are not true crystals. The entire drying process requires several 
weeks, and the product as sent to market contains about 10 to 12 
per cent of water. (<») 

It is in the handling of the corn itself and in the final manipula- 
tion of the dry starch that there is considerable exposure to dust, the 
character of which quite closely resembles ordinary flour dust, and 
which, broadly speaking, makes the health-injurious circumstances 
of this employment conform to those of flour millers and bakers. 
AVhile the conditions differ somewhat, according to the material 
from which the starch is made, whether com, potatoes, wheat, rice, 
etc., the exposure to starch dust is practically the same. The employ- 
ment has never attracted much attention as a health-injurious in- 
dustry, and general vital statistics of the occupation, even if avail- 
able, would be of small determining value, since it is practically 
among only the persons employed at the drying kiln and in the 
handling of the finished product, either by transporting it from the 
kiln to the packing room or in the final process of packing the starch 
into barrels and boxes, that there is any actual exposure to the inhala- 
tion of any quantities of starch dust. The various processes of starch 
manufacture have been briefly described in a bulletin of the Twelfth 
Census by Dr. H. W. Wiley, and by the same authority in Bulletin 
No^ 58 of the Division of Chemistry of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, but the descriptive accounts do not throw much 
light upon the possible health-injurious circumstances of the indus- 
try in its various branches. 

The occupation is very briefly described by Bamazzini, who states 
that " those who are employed about the making of starch are like- 
wise liable to uncommon disorders." Of course in Eamazzini's time 
the manufacture of starch was entirely a domestic industry, with 
conditions totally different from those prevailing at the present time. 
He observes, however, that those who are compelled to handle starch 
in considerable quantities complain much about headache, of a diffi- 
culty of breathing, and of a cough " that's so troublesome as to force 
'em to intermit for fear of choaking." 

« Outlines of Industrial Cbemistry, by F. H. Thorp, Ph. D., pp. 355, 356. ^ 
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Thackrah considered the employment at greater length, observing 
that- 

Starch makers inhale a fetid acetous vapor, which rises from the 
fermenting wheat, or rather from the water in which the wheat has 
been steeped. They are occasionally exposed, also, to great heat, the 
thermometer rising from 110 to 150, or sometimes even to 200 degrees. 
In that degree of heat, however, the men do not remain more than a 
few minutes at once ; but they often work the whole day in a temper- 
ature above 100 degrees. More frequently, however^ they are em- 
ployed in. rooms, wet, and open to currents of cold air. The manu- 
lacture is carried on by night, as well as day ; but the men do not gen- 
erally work more than twelve hours in the twenty-four. The muscu- 
lar labor is varied and good.(<») 

With special reference to the liability of starch makers to pul- 
monary and respiratory diseases, Thackrah remarks : 

Starch makers are subject to catarrh, pulmonic inflammation, and 
rheumatism. In the neighborhood of London they are pale and ema- 
ciated, complain of great debility, and are often affected with pains 
in the head and chest ; but in the country these effects are by no means 
prominent. (^) 

In Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, according to the same writer, the 
longevity of starch makers was apparently normal and men were met 
with who had attained to the age of 60 and upward. But in London 
and its neighborhood the health of starch makers was apparently de- 
cidedly unfavorable and the duration of life " remarkably abbre- 
viated." (i') . 

In fact he was able to find few persons employed in this industry 
who had attained to an age over 40, and from such inquiries as he 
had made very few indeed, " after leaving the employment about 
that age, survived more than two or three, years." Thackrah was 
unable to account for the difference in the health of starch makers in 
London compared with those in country towns, for the conditions of 
labor and exposure to dust, etc., were assumed to be practically the 
same. 

Halfort, in his treatise on the diseases of artisans, published in 
1845, referred briefly to the employment, and while he mentions that 
the pulverizing processes gave rise to a considerable quantity of dust 
he does not connect the same with any health-injurious consequences 
to the employees. Halfort considered the occupation chiefly with 
reference to the manufacture of wheat starch, and the only injurious 
factors, in his opinion, were vaporous exhalations, giving rise to dis- 
eases of the respiratory organs, but he points out that even at that 

« Effects of Artg, Trades, and Professions on Health and Longevity, by O. 
Turner Thackrah, 1832, pp.. 52, 53. 
^Idem, p. 53. 
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time improYements were being introduced in the methods of manu- 
facture, eliminating formerly objectionable conditions. 

Equally brief is the consideration of this employment by Hirt. 
He mentimis the objectionable features of gases and vapors evolved 
in the preliminary processes of starch manufacture ; but, apparently, 
no health-injurious consequences were traceable to sudi exposure. 
Hirt, who personally inquired into the subject, did not confirm the 
earlier conclusions of Halfort. The drying of the starch, in which 
there is practically the only serious possibility of dust exposure, was 
not considered detrimental to health by Hirt; but, apparently, he 
did not thoroughly inquire into this particular branch of the industry. 

The most recent writer on the hygiene of starch making is Arlidge, 
who made inquiry at the principal starch works of England; but the 
information received was all of a negative character. In the opinion 
of the manufacturers, based partly upon the observations of medical 
officers attached to the works, there were no injurious results from 
any branch of the occupation. In fact, the conclusions were to the 
effect that "the starch makers are, it appears, even more healthy 
than the workers in other departments of the factory, judging from 
the fact that the claims of those workmen upon the ' sick fund ' are 
proportionately smaller than those of others." Arlidge, however, 
suggests that it is to be borne in mind that exposure to dampness is 
a conspicuous incident and a possible cause of illness, more serious 
than exposure to flour dust in the business of starch making, for, he 
remarks, " Vast quantities of water are necessitated, with unavoidable 
exposure to wetting of clothes and feet; and, as a necessary accom- 
paniment, a more or less humid state of the air." No evidence, how- 
ever, was obtainable to prove that starch workers were more liable 
than others to rheumatic affections. Unfortunately, the final sug- 
gestion of Doctor Arlidge, that a more thorough inquiry be made to 
determine the possible health-injurious effects of the inhalation of 
flour dust and the general consequences of starch making on health, 
confirmed by precise and statistical investigations, was, apparently, 
not carried into effect. 

The starch industry is one of the numerous illustrations of neglect 
on the part of those who have made inquiry into the diseases of occu- 
pation to ascertain the conditions of health in employments numer- 
ically unimportant. From such information, however, as is avail- 
able at the present time it is safe to assume that the employment is 
not free from more or less health-injurious circumstances, which 
require sanitary supervision and the installation of effective ventilat- 
ing devices at places where dust is generated in considerable quanti- 
ties. That the quantity of dust may assume considerable propor- 
tions is made evident by the occurrence of disastrous dust explosions, 
and reference may be made to such an explosion at the dry starch 
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plant of the Warner Sugar Refining Company, at Waukegan, UK, 
which destroyed the plant and caused the loss of four lives. This 
explosion was caused by the ignition of the fine dust, or powder, aris- 
ing during the grinding of the stardi, and while the case may be an 
isolated occurrence, it is nevertheless a significant illustration of the 
fact that starch manufacture requires to be included in the classifica- 
tion of dusty trades. 

THE TOBACCO INDUSTRY. 

The tobacco industry divides itself into the handling of the raw 
product preliminary to the subsequent processes of manufacture and 
into the making of cigars, cigarettes, snuff, etc., as the finished prod- 
uct. The former is more properly, perhaps, a branch of agriculture, 
but in any extended consideration of the hygiene of the tobacco in- 
dustry it seems best to include the processes of curing, sorting, and 
packing previous to the shipment of the raw product to the fac- 
tory. («) The number of persons employed in the preliminary proc- 
esses can not be stated, but the large majority are at work for only 
a portion of the year (being mostly farmers and laborers), in very 
much the same manner as is the case in cotton ginning and during the 
threshing season in the wheat industry. After the tobacco has been 
cut it is first required to undergo a process known as curing. At this 
stage of the process there is no considerable exposure on the part of 
the workmen to any conditions particularly injurious to health. The 
curing is done in so-called tobacco barns, (^) which are fairly tight, 
but are well provided with ventilators to furnish ventilation until 
the tobacco is thoroughly cured. Artificial heat may or may not be 
used in this process, which rarely extends over more than two months 
in the year. When the tobacco is thoroughly cured and the stems are 

« It is stated in the special rei)ort of the census office on manufactures for 
1905 (Vol. I) that " Establishments engaged exclusively In the assorting, stem- 
ming, and rehandling of tobacco were omitted from the factory census of 1005, 
although included In prior censuses. When the assorting and stemming was 
done In connection with the manufacture of cigars and cigarettes, or of chewing 
and smelting tobacco, the data tor these processes were included." This ex- 
plains why the returns for 1905 are not strictly comparable with those for 1900 
and previous censuses. 

* For an extended account of the widely varying methods of curing tobacco 
and a descriptive and illustrated account of the different tyiies of tobacco bams, 
reference may be had to the special report of the Tenth Census on Culture and 
Curing of Tobacco In the United Statea This report states that tobacco bams 
in North Carolina, for illustration, were built of logs, small and tight, of a usual 
siBe of 16 to 22 feet square (p. 116) ; while in Tennessee the usual size was from 
20 to 24 ffeet square (p. 181) ; in contrast to these dimensions are the dimen- 
sions of the tobacco houses in Lancaster County, Pa., of from 20 feet square as 
a minimum to 40 feet wide and 150 feet long as a maximum, but a bam 86 feet 
wide by 72 or 80 feet long is considered to be the best proportioned^ p. 166|. 
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dried out it is again allowed to become slightly moist by absorbing 
moisture from the air and is taken down and placed in heaps, with 
«acks or cloths spread over them, to keep the tobacco in a moist con- 
dition; and to continue this condition sprinkling with water is 
occasionally necessary. There is, therefore, no dust generated at this 
6tage of the process. The leaves are subsequently stripped from the 
stalks and are put by handfuls into boxes, and in this condition a 
considerable proportion of the tobacco is sold to dealers. In remov- 
ing the stalk and center stem of each leaf, and while the leaves are 
sorted in a drying house, there is no doubt more or less exposure to 
dust and the pungent odors of the tobacco. When packed into hogs- 
heads, as is always the case for export, there is further exposure, 
chiefly to the pungent odor of the tobacco, but apparently without 
serious consequence to health. (<») 

Within recent years tobacco-drying machines, so called, have been 
introduced extensively, and as a result the preliminary methods of 
manufacture have undergone material modification. (^) These so- 
called " tobacco dryers " are of much the same nature as lumber dry 
kilns. The temperature of tobacco dryers is stated to'be from 180° 
to 240°, and sometimes very much higher, while in lumber kilns the 
temperature rarely exceeds 180°, The heat is forced into the dryers 
by a blower system, often so constructed as to result in dust accu- 
mulation, with a consequent risk of dust explosion because of the 
not inconsiderable quantities of " greasy inflammable dust of tobacco^'* 
according to investigations made by fire insurance companies. It has 
been suggested that the machine used for blowing purposes should 
have the fan in its journal surrounded by wire gauze of fine mesh 
so as to intercept the very fine dust, which by inference warrants 
the conclusion that such dust is present in sufficient quantities to 
prove a menace to the health of the workmen occasionally employed 
in drying houses of this construction. 

The conditions of labor, as well as the methods of handling the 
tobacco at this stage, vary widely in the different tobacco districts of 
the country, and so much so that a descriptive account of the methods 
in vogue in one section would not be applicable to those in vogue in 
another section. The manufacturing processes have undergone mate- 
rial changes during the intervening years since the report of the 
Tenth Census on the tobacco industry was published, but that report 
still constitutes the most valuable source of information regarding 
the methods and conditions incidental to the handling of the tobacco 

« For recent accounts of methods of curing tobacco see Farmers' BuUetln No. 
60 (1902) and Bureau of Plant Industry BuUetln No. 143 (1909), published by 
the United States Departmait of Agriculture. 

*The descriptive account of tobacco dryers is from a report by Mr. Holmes 
Cummins, special agent of the Firemen's Fund, of Richmond, Va. 
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preliminary to the manufacturing processes proper. Mention is made 
in this report, for illustration, of the making of strips in the Evans- 
ville and other tobacco districts of Indiana, in which children from 
9 to 12 years of age were largely employed, making from 50 to 100 
pounds per day, while full-grown experts could make from 150 to 
200 pounds. In Virginia, according to the report referred to, the 
making of strips was a large industry at Lynchburg, the process 
being described as follows : 

Loose tobacco is taken to the factory and placed upon the floor of 
a room adjoining that in which the work of stemming is done, each 
lot or pile being kept separate as purchased, or, if want of space 
makes it necessary, several lots of the same grade, style, and quality 
are bulked together. The number of pounds of leaf needed to make 
a hogshead or a tierce of strips of a given grade is carried from 
the storage-room into the stemming apartment, sprinkled with water 
to soften, and heated in a steam-box, a few basketfuls at a time. 
The bundles are then ready for the stemmers, the leaves being sup- 
ple, pliant, and in such condition that the stems may be quickly 
removed without tearing the strips. (<*) 

It is stated further that stemming at that time was mostly done 
by negro women, who were very dexterous at the work, and that they 
were assisted by children, who untied the bundles and placed them 
ready for the stemmer and straightened and tied up the stems. 
Children were also employed in putting the bundles of strips upon 
sticks and in carrying the same to the drying room. The final proc^ 
ess of handling the tobacco at this stage of the industry is described 
as follows : 

When the tobacco is thoroughly dry, the windows of the drying 
room are opened to let it cool off — usually all night. They are then 
closed again, and soft steam is turned into the room through per- 
forated pipes, so managed as to render the tobacco fit for handling. 
It is then carefully laid upon the floor in " coops " — one stick with 
tobacco overlapping another — and built up straight to a height of 
5 feet or more, each coop containing one tierce, or two to make one 
hogshead. Here it remains two days, to cool off and toughen, when 
it is ready for packing. In the work of packing steam is again used 
to soften the tobacco, six or eight sticks of bundles at a time being 
carefully placed within the steam box, the door of which is slightly 
closed, and soft steam being turned on for one or two minutes. The 
sticks are then carried to the packing table, opened, the bundles 
shaken out and straightened, and neatly packed with the least pos- 
sible delay. (<>) 

While during the intervening years there have been some changes, 
the earlier descriptive account applies with a fair degree of accuracy 
to the processes of stripping and stemming at the present time. No 
writer on occupation diseases has given extended consideration to 

*» Special report of the Tenth Census on Tobacco Production in^e United 

States, p. 211. Digitized by CjOOglC 
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the hygienic aspects of employment in these preliminary operations, 
although Arlidge observes that the dust generated during the pre- 
liminary processes of sorting the leaves is of " no important physio- 
logical energy." Nor does he comment unfavorably upon the subse- 
quent processes of stripping the leaves of the midribs, whidi is 
usually the work of women and girls. («) 

lu the unpacking of the tobacco trom the hogsheads or casks the 
leaves require to be shaken to remove the sand, dust, and other mi- 
nute particles adhering to them. The quantity of dust generated in 
this process differs very materially according to the grade of tobacco 
handled and its condition at the time of unpadiiing, but no accurate 
observations have been made a matter of record as to the actual 
amount of dust produced and the possible relati(m of sudi dust to 
the health of the workers. 

The general hygiene of workers in tobacco has been considered at 
some length by Dr. Ludwig Jankau, who brings together the results 
of several investigations made by various governments into the 
social conditions of persons employed in the manufacture of tobacco, 
amplified by quotations from medical authorities, which, however, 
are more or less conflicting. It is made clear that the social condition 
of labor has an important bearing upon the health of the employees, 
which may or may not have been exaggerated by the continuous and 
considerable exposure to tobacco dust, odors, etc. The author quotes 
the conclusion of Eochs that by proper ventilation of the workroom 
the employment in tobacco factories is not subject to healtli-injurious 
results. (^) This conclusion is accepted by Jankau, who observes that 

o Tbe conditions affecting heolth in the process of stripping are dlscnssed by 
Dr. Roger S. Tracy, In his special report on the tobacco industry, published in 
the Third Annnal Keport of tlie Board of Health of the City of New York, 1873» 
p. 310 ; from this report is quoted the foUowing : 

Strippers sit npon wooden bendies, in a constrained position, all day long. 
They ai-e not as healthy in appearance as tlie men, most of tliem having pallid, 
flabby countenances, and visiting the dispensaries often to be treated for loss of 
appetite, chronic bronchitis, and palpitation of the heart. It must be r^nem- 
bered, however, that they have smaller wages than the operatives of the first 
class, and presumably live much more poorly, besides drinking large quantities 
of tea, all of which elements in the problem must be fairly considered, before a 
safe conclusion can be reached regarding them. 

Tracy also refers to persons employed In tobacco packing, stating that — 

Operatives occupied in packing are g«ierally pretty healthy. They are, how- 
ever, very subject to nasal catarrh, and catarrh of the larger bronchial tubes, 
both of which affections are very persistent unless the occupation of the patient 
is changed. On a seaboard, where catarrh is an almost universal complaint, 
it would perhaps be unfair to attribute the catarrh of tobacco workers entirely 
to their occupation. 

* Monograph on Tobacco and Its Effects upon the Human Organism, with 
Special Reference to its Chemical, Physiological, Pathological, and Therapeotlcal 
Aspects, by Dr. Ludwig Jankau, published in the German language, Mnntdi, 
181)4, p. 10. 
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if the government regulations as to ventilation are properly complied 
with the health-injurious results are reduced to a minimum. Since 
the investigations of Jankau were chiefly for the purpose of determin- 
ing the possible health-injurious effects of the use of tobacco on the 
human organism, his limited consideration of the hygiene of the in- 
dustry itself did not warrant final conclusions. Thus far no qualified 
inquiry has been made to determine with accuracy how far the pre- 
liminary processes in tobacco manufacture are injurious to the health 
of the workmen employed, but in view of the fact that the period of 
employment is, as a rule, only for a portion of the year, the health- 
injurious effects in any event are probably very slight except, per- 
haps, in the case of children and persons of frail physique, already 
perhaps, predisposed to diseases of the lungs, 

THS MANUFACTXJBE OF CIGABS AND CIGARETTES. 

The tobacco industry in 1905, according to the census of manufac- 
tures, gave employment to 159,408 wage-earners, of whom 130,949 
were employed in the manufacture of cigars, 4,469 in the manufac- 
ture of cigarettes, 23,0i4 in the manufacture of chewing and smok- 
ing tobacco, and 946 in the manufacture of snuff. Of the total num- 
ber employed, 85.0 per cent were, therefore, engaged in the manufac- 
ture of cigars and cigarettes. The distribution of labor according 
to age and sex varied considerably in the different branches. In the 
manufacture of cigars and cigarettes, out of a total of 135,418 wage- 
earners, 57,174, or 42.2 per cent, were women, and 5,274, or 3.9 per 
cent, were children under 16 years of age. The returns of the census 
report on occupations for 1900 include all persons of ages 10 years and 
over employed in the manufacture of tobacco, reported as 131,464, 
of whom 87,966 were males and 43,498 were females. In consider- 
ing the health and mortality of tobacco workers it is necessary to 
keep in mind that an exceptionally large proportion of the workers 
in this industry are foreign bom or of foreign parentage, including 
a considerable number of Bohemians and Cubans, both nativities be- 
ing subject to a higher death rate from consumption than the popula- 
tion of native parentage. Of the 131,464 persons employed in the 
tobacco industry, 40,974, or 31.2 per cent, were native whites of 
native parents ; 34,655, or 26.4 per cent, were native whites of foreign 
parents; 39,581, or 30.1 per cent, were foreign bom; and 16,254, or 
12.4 per cent, were colored. In more detail, the ftumbers employed 
in the tobacco and cigar industry of foreign parentage were as fol- 
lows: The number of German parentage was 30,860; of Bohemian 
parentage, 6,053 ; of Russian parentage, 6,105 ; and of Irish parentage, 
7,631. The census returns do not state the nimiber of Cubans em- 
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ployed in the industry, but in cities like Key West and Tampa the 
large majority of persons employed are of Cuban birth or parentage. 

The importance of nativity as a factor in occupation mortality sta- 
tistics will be better understood when it is stated that, according to the 
vital statistics of the Twelfth Census, the death rates in the registration 
area at ages 25 to 34, at which period the mortality from consumption 
is proportionately of most importance, were 6.4 per 1,000 for persons 
having native-born mothers, 7.4 per 1,000 for persons having German 
mothers, 8.1 per 1,000 for persons having Bohemian mothers, and 12.2 
per 1,000 for persons having Irish mothers. No official death rates, 
by divisional periods of life, for the Cuban element of the population 
have been published. Since the manufacture of cigars in certain 
cities is very largely carried on by Bohemians, the comparative death 
rates for selected periods of life are included for the purpose of con- 
venient reference. At ages 15 to 24 the death rate for those having 
native-born mothers was 5.0 per 1,000 and for those of Bohemian 
mothers 4.7 ; at ages 25 to 34 the rates were 6.4 per 1,000 for those of 
native-born mothers against 8.1 for those of Bohemian mothers; at 
ages 35 to 44 the respective rates were 7.5 per 1,000 against 10.5 ; at 
ages 45 to 64 they were 14.6 against 18.8 ; and finally, at ages 65 and 
over the rates were 65.9 per 1,000 for persons having native mothers 
against 72.7 for those having Bohemian mothers. («) 

It is evident that important differences like these require to be 
taken into account, but it has not been clearly established whether 
the Bohemians, as such, are subject to a higher death rate, or whether 
the excess in the Bohemian mortality in the United States is the result 
of an unfavorable environment and employment in health-injurious 
occupations. 

In the manufacture of cigars, according to the factory census of 
1905, 130,949 wage-earners were employed, and of this number 54,426, 
or 41.6 per cent, were women. In the manufacture of cigarettes 4,469 
wage-earners were employed, and of this number 2,748, or 61.5 per 
cent, were women. 

From a descriptive account of the tobacco industry as carried on 
at the present time, included in the census of 1900, is quoted the 
following : 

Within the last few years both the cigar and the cigarette manu- 
facture have been revolutionized by machinery. As cigar making is 
widely diffused in the form of numerous small estaolishments in 
which the work is done by hand, the utilization of modem machinery 
in the manufacture of cigars is not as general as in that of cigarettes, 
which is concentrated in large factories. Four cities, namely, New 
York, N. Y. ; Richmond, Va. ; Durham, N. C. ; and Rochester, N. Y., 

« Report on Vital Statistics, Part I, Twel/th Census of the United States, 
1000, p. Ixxxiv. 
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produce about 94 per cent of all the cigarettes manufactured in the 
tjnited States, and practically all are machine made. Considering 
the large number of very small cigar factories in the United States, 
comparatively few establishments of this class are sufficiently large 
to make a complete equipment of modem machinery a paying invest- 
ment. Takinjg the largest factories, however, as representative of the 
application oimodern machinery to the industry, it is a fact that both 
cigar and cigarette manufacturers are utilizing some of the greatest 
contributions of genius to the lessening of the world's work. Every- 
thing, from the stemming of the leaf to the payment of wages to the 
employees of the factory, is done by machinery. In a moifern ciga- 
rette factory the prepared tobacco and the sheets of paper used for 
wrappings are fed to machines which cut the paper into proper size 
for the wrapper, ^m its edge, measure the exact quantity of tobacco 
needed for each cigarette, wrap it, make the edges of the wrapper 
adhere, cut the ends, and pack the cigarettes in boxes. In the manu- 
facture of cigars, the prepared filler is placed in the hopper of a 
machine which apportions the (quantity necessary for each cigar, places 
it in the binder spread to receive it by the operator of the machine, 
and rolls it. The wrapper is subsequently added by hand or by 
machinery. 

The crude hand manufacture of chewing and smoking tobacco and 
snuff from the natural and unflavored leaf has grown to the modem 
manufacture of a multitude of forms, which are the products of 
elaborate systems of selections, blending, fermentation, flavoring, ai:id 
saucing, designed to satisfy the tastes of the various classes of con- 
sumers. As to form, there are two general classes of smoking tobacco 
put upon the market, namely, the granulated or flake, and the cut or 
shredded forms. The former is produced by granulating machines 
of different styles and varying capacity, in which the breaking and 
sifting principles predominate. Tne latter class is produced by feed- 
ing the prepared tobacco, flavored and gummed, into machines which 
first compress it and, in turn, feed it to rotating or vertically recipro- 
cating knives, which shred it to any desired fineness; it is then dried 
and "bulked," after which it is packed in paper, foil, cloth, tin, or 
glass packages in a multitude of sizes and styles. (<*) 

It is evident from the foregoing descriptive account that the proc- 
esses of manufacture involve more or less the production of consid- 
erable quantities of tobacco dust. In the making of fine-cut chewing 
tobacco practically the same machinery is employed as in the manufac- 
ture of smoking tobacco, but the leaf is cut into much finer shreds, which 
in all probability is the cause of a larger amount of dust production. 

The division of labor in cigar making is briefly described in a spe- 
cial report of the Commissioner of Labor, on the restriction of out- 
put, with special reference to the tobacco industry, in part as follows: 

In cigar-making establishments where there is a division of labor, 
the employees are usually divided into the following classes : Casers, 

« Report on Manufactures, Part III, Twelfth Census of the United Statefl, 
1900, pp. 671, 672. 
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who dampen the tobacco ; strippers, who remove the large midrib <rf 
each leaf (removing all the rib from Sumatra wrappers and from 
seed, that is, domestic tobacco, and two-thirds oi the rib from 
Hal»ina tc^acco) ; bookers, who straighten out the leaves, making 
them up in pads for bunches and wrappers; bunch makers (also 
call^ filler breakers), who shape the filler tobacco, covering it with 
a portion of a leaf large enough to make a binder, which h(Ads it in 
sfaiape; rollers, who cut the wrappers and roll them around the 
bunches, and cut off the tuck or open ends, completing the cigars; 
packers, who assort the cigars according to color, pack them in 
boxes, and paste the internal-revenue stamp there(m.{<>) 

In the same report it is stated that in a large factory having a 
total of 1,6^ employees the number employed in the different occu- 
pations were classified approximately as follows: ^^ Casers, 40; strip- 
pers, 160; bookers, 60; cigar makers, who do both bunch making and 
rolling by hand, 360; bunch makers, 290 (55 making bunches by 
hand, 2S5 by machines); roll«*s (by machine), 465; packers, 110; 
fcffemen, 16 ; floor boys and miscellaneous help, 138.^(«) 

Among other factors which require to be taken into account is 
that cigars made in op^i or nonunion shops are usuafly made with 
machinery, while those made in union shops are almost invariably, 
made by hand. The hours of labor vary, averaging not quite 53 in 
nonunion factories to a trifle over 45 hours a week in union factories. 
In making cigars entirely by hand the tools employed are a table, a 
knife for cutting wrappers to shape, and a cutta* which clips off <iie 
tuck ends of the cigars. The last-named instrument is of considerable 
hygienic importance in that it does away with the insanitary habit of 
biting off the ends, which are often swallowed by the operatives, with 
unmistakable injurious consequences to health. Machines are used to 
an increasing extent, and particularly so in the manufacture of ciga- 
rettes, in which they almost entirely do away with the necessity for 
hand labor. In factories where machinery is most used, ** there are 
machines for stripping and booking the tobacco, machines for chop- 
ping up tobacco for short-filler bunches, machines for making short- 
filler bunches, machines for making long-filler bunches, and machines 
for rolling cigars," (^) 

From the same report is quoted the following descriptive account 
of other important machinery xised in the manu&cture of cigars at 
ihe present time: 

The cigar-rolling machine, or suction table as it is called, is also 
a hand machine, except that power is needed to operate the erfiau^ 
fan which supplies necessary suction. On this table the operator, 

"Eleventh Special Beport of the Commissioner of Labor, Regulation and 
Restriction of Output, p. 559, 
* Idem, p. 572. 
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by means of a die, cuts out the wrappers and then rolls them around 
the bimches, while the leaf is held down flat by suction. 

Another machine is called the dieless suction table, the jperfora- 
tions for suction being in a flat plate instead of in a die. One 
advantage of the suction table, from the manufacturer's standpoint, 
is that it aids in stretching the wrappers more than can be done by 
the fingers alone, hence an additional wrapper can frequently be 
obtained from the leaf. 

The long-filler bunching machine and the suction table are in use 
in large factories throughout the United States and Europe. («) 

How far the use of madiinery bears upon the question of health 
has not been determined, but it is safe to assume from such accounts 
as have been published tliat the conditions affecting health have 
been somewhat improved. The use of machinery in cigar making 
is on the increase, and it is estimated in the report previously re- 
ferred to that 85 per cent or more of the cigars manufactured in 
the United States are retailed at 5 cents or less, and that within the 
next ten or fifteen years all of this class of cigars will be made by 
machinery. It is pointed out in the same report (p. 575) that " the 
use of machinery tends toward an increase in the size of the estab- 
lishment, and it is significant that in each of the three cities [investi- 
gated] the open and nonunion factories using machinery are very 
much larger than the union factories." The principal objection of 
labor unions against the use of machinery is stated to arise from the 
fact that a much cheaper grade of labor may be employed, find that 
while formerly only men were engaged in cigar making, since the 
introduction of machinery the proportion of female employees has 
become very large; in fact, it is stated that in many factories only 
women and girls are employed on the bunch-making machines and 
suction tables, and that the number of females is as high as 80 per 
cent of the total number of employees, including the miscellaneous 
help. In the 7 open and 2 nonunion factories investigated, with a 
total of 4,169 employees, the number of females was 3,049, or 73.1 
per cent, against 36.1 per cent of females employed in 8 union 
factories. While apparently these considerations have not a direct 
relation to the hygiene of the industry they are nevertheless im- 
portant and more or less determining factors which requii'e to be 
taken into account. (^) 

The hygienic aspects of the tobacco industry, chiefly with reference 
to the manufacture of cigars and cigarettes, have been considered by 
practically all the authorities on the diseases of trades, beginning with 
Ramazzini in 1670. Even at that early date the use of tobacco had 

« Eleventh Special Report of the Commissioner of Labor, Regulation and 
Restriction of Output, pp. 572, 573. 

^ For a descriptive account of cigar making by machinery, with many illus- 
trations, see the Scientific American for July 7, 1906. 
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become quite general and the health-injurious effects in individual 
cases of excess in the use of tobacco had become apparent. At that 
time the use of snuff was much more conmion, however, than the use 
of tobacco in the form of cigars and for smoking and chewing pur- 
poses, and Ramazzini observes that the use of snuff had in his time 
become so common in Italy that men, women, and children made use 
of it, and that it was included in the daily provisions of a family. 
He remarks that " the tobacconists themselves who prepare it are 
sufficient evidence of its unjuriousness to the head and stomach," and 
that the workmen employed in its manufacture suffered from head- 
ache, megrims, and other afflictions, until inured to the employment 
by continuous exposure. (*) The observations of Ramazzini are, how- 
ever, chiefly with reference to the health-injurious consequences of 
excess in the use of tobacco, and not so much with the health of the 
workmen employed in its manufacture. Among other remarks by 
Ramazzini which may be included here, is a reference to the use of 
chewing tobacco, regarding which he remarks that " I have known a 
great many brought to consumption by chewing tobacco who flattered 
themselves that their health was preserved by the continuous flux 
that issued from their mouth and could hardly be persuaded that 
they did themselves an injury in thus robbing the saliva glands, etc., 
indeed, the whole body, of their nutritious juice."(^) More scientific 
investigations of recent times fully sustain the early opinion that 
there is quite probably a very intimate relation between the use, and 
certainly the excessive use, of tobacco and disturbances of and inter- 
ference with the nutritive functions. 

After Ramazzini the subject was considered by Thackrah, who 
remarks that — 

Tobacco manufacturers are exposed to a strong narcotic odor, and 
in the stoving department to an increase of temperature. Yet the 
men appjear healthy. Here, as well as in several other employments, 
we admire the agency of that conservative principle, to which I 
lately referred. Men breathe an atmosphere strongly imj)regnated 
with a poisonous substance, yet become insensible to its influence. 
The only ill effect we can find is from the heat of the stoving de- 
partment, which all men can not bear.(*^) 

• Also, Thackrah quotes from the Lancet an interesting account of 
the observations by M. Pointe, of Lyon, France, relative to tobacco 
manufacture in that city, in part as follows: 

The number of workmen who were the subject of M. Pointers 
observations amounted to 500; they were employed at one manufac- 

« Treatise of the Diseases of Tradesmen, Ramazzini, English edition of 1705, 
p. 90. 

* Idem, p. 93. 

<^ Effects of Arts, Trades, and Professions on Health and Longevity, by 
C. Turner Thackrah, 1832, p. 56. 
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tory, and, although occupied in diflferent ways, were all of them in 
continual contact with tobacco. The affections to which they seemed 
subject were principally pulmonary consumption, inflammation of 
the eyes, anthrax and furuncles, the two latter of which generally 
appeared on the trunk, were extremely tedious, and unless the occu- 
pation of the patient was changed, hardly ever admitted of permanent 
cure; but the affection which seemed to prevail most was purpura 
hsemorrhagica, and a disposition to scurvy. On the other hand, it 
is worthy of remark that tobacco manuiactories, in some degree, 
appear to be exempt from certain affections, viz, intermittents and 
scrofula, which are very common among the inhabitants of Lyon, 
the latter being remarkably prevalent in other manufactories, espe- 
cially those of silk. Itch, against which tobacco has often been 
asserted to possess prophylactic powers, was very frequent; but 
trembling and nervous affections, to which persons who are much 
in contact with narcotics are said to be very liable^ was in no instance 
observed as the effect of continued employment in the manufactory 
in question. (*) 

Halfort, in 1845, refers to the investigations by Simeon, pertaining 
chiefly to the French snuff factories and including about 5,000 work- 
men, confirming the favorable conclusions of Thackrah, that the 
dust produced in tobacco manufacture did not, apparently, have 
a decidedly injurious effect upon health. Halfort adds the state- 
ment that it has been observed that tobacco workers were less liable 
to infectious diseases than workmen in general, but he did not sup- 
port his conclusions, nor those of earlier writers, by conclusive statis- 
tical data of sickness and mortality. 

More scientific and conclusive are the observations of Dr. Waller 
Lewis in 1855 on " The diseases of workmen employed in the manu- 
facture of tobacco." After stating that there were then ten large 
government factories for the manufacture of tobacco in all its 
branches, and after pointing out that the health conditions would 
necessarily vary in the different establishments, Lewis remarks: 

Medical men are attached to these factories ; their institution goes 
back to the earliest times of the monopoly, that is to say, 1811. For 
a long time their duties consisted merely in visiting the workmen, 
either at their entrance into the works, in order to certify as to their 
health, and to put aside those in ill health and those laboring imder 
contagious diseases, or during their sojourn in the factories, to give 
them advice and attention. At the present time the mission of 
these physicians is more extended. The administration has in- 
creased it by requiring them to transmit, in detailed reports, annually, 
the remarks which they may have made upon the health of the work- 
men, upon the maladies observed in the manufactories, and on the 
peculiarities which these maladies may have presented ; a most excel- 
lent measure, which bears witness to the zeal of the administration for 

«FJffects of Arts, Trades, and Professions on Healtli and Longevity, by 
O. Tamer Thackrah, 1832, p. 56. 
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the interests confided to it, and which should be adopted in all estab- 
lishments which occupy a number of workmen. («) 

The consensus of medical opinion at that time is sunmied up in the 
statement by Lewis, that "tobacco appears but rarely to produce 
sensible effects on the workmen, even at the commencement of their 
work." In the manufacture of snuff, however, more injurious effects 
had been observed, and in some cases permanent injury had been pro- 
duced in the case of persons of a very nervous temperament. Some 
of the medical attendants assert that the manufacture of tobacco is 
not only not injurious to the men, but that it even prevented phthisis 
and other diseases of the chest. Lewis quotes a Doctor Melier, who 
had lately investigated the subject, to the effect that new workmen 
had always some difficulty in accustoming themselves to the atmos- 
phere of the workshop, "charged as it is with particles of the 
tobacco." After, however, the first difficulties are surmounted, the 
workmen become habituated to the work and indifferent to their sur- 
roundings. In conclusion, however, Lewis makes the significant ad- 
mission that — 

Certain workmen, however, experience a considerable change, which 
deserves attentive study. It consists in a particular alteration of the 
complexion. It is not a simple discoloration, an ordinary paleness, 
it is a gray aspect, with a wan dull appearance, a mixea snade be- 
tween chlorosis and certain cachetic diseases. The physiognomy re- 
ceives from it a peculiar character, which an eye accustomed to see 
these cases can recognize immediately as occurring only to tobacco 
workmen. This facies is only observed among those that have been 
long at work at tobacco. Doctor Hurteaux states that it requires at 
least two years to acquire this countenance. (*) 

In suggesting remedies to overcome the injurious effects likely to 
result in the different branches of tobacco manufacture, Lewis sug- 
gests a mode of fabrication " which causes the least disengagement 
of dust," which in itself is a candid admission of a considerable 
quantity of dust produced, in any event, in the manufacture of snuff. 
He furtiier suggests improved methods of ventilation, and finally, 
that individuals of weak or nervous constitution should not be em- 
ployed in tobacco factories. The reduction of dust, in his opinion, 
would be secured by handling tobacco in a moist state, for it had been 
observed that the health of the workmen was much more affected 
iwhen the tobacco was handled in a dry state. 

While the observations by Lewis and others of that period are 
favorable to the industry, they are not conclusive, in the absence of 
the necessary comparative statistical data, exhibiting precisely the 

« Report on the Laws and Ordonnances in Force In France for the B^^ilatlon 
of Noxious Trades and Occupations, London, 1855, pp. 67, 68. 
*Idem, p. 69. 
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incidence of diseases more or less resulting from continuous exposure 
to the emanations or odors of tobacco on the one hand, and of con- 
siderable quantities of dust on the other. The favorable oonclusicms 
of Lewis are partly contradicted by his o\yn suggestion for improved 
methods of ventilation and dust removal, for, if he had not thought 
the dust injurious or detrimental to health, it would certainly not 
have attracted his attention. 

Hirt, in 1871, contributed the first extended consideration to the 
subject of tobacco workers and their diseases, preceding his remarks 
by a bibliography, limited entirely to French and Grerman sources. 
He observes at the outset that proba'bly no other question has aroused 
more controversy in the discussion of occupation diseases than the 
effects of tobacco, and in particular tobacco dust, upon human health. 
E^ardless of the many investigations which had been made up to 
that time, Hirt observed that no definite conclusions had been reached. 
He called attention to the remarkable contrast in the conclusions 
arrived at by diffei-ent authorities, scnne declaring that the industry 
was free from objectionable features, others maintaining, on the 
contrary, that the employment was decidedly injurious to health. 
Hirt calls attenticm to the paucity of statistical data regarding the 
health of persons employed in the tobacco industry, and not even the 
government tobacco factory of Paris, with more tlian 5,000 employees, 
was in a position to furnish a statistical statement of the health and 
mortality of the employees. In considering the various branches of 
the industry, Hirt described in some detail the preliminary processes, 
. chiefly in connection with the manufacture of smoking tobacco, but 
he, apparently, considered these branches free from conditions inju- 
rious to health. He remarks that tobacco dust is produced in the 
sorting and cutting of tobacco, in the manufacture of cigars, but 
only in very considerable quantities in the manufacture of snuff. 
But, apparently, much more important as a factor detrimental to 
health, is the odor of the tobacco itself, or the evaporations, on 
account of the presence of perceptible proportions of nicotine. In 
the opinion of Hirt, it can not be questioned that these effects are 
equally, if not more, serious in their consequences than exposure to 
tobacco dust, for he points out that the consequences of exposure to 
tobacco odors are disturbances of the nervous system and the serious 
impairment of the digestive functions, including effects on the metab- 
olism generally, made evident in alterations of the red corpuscles of 
the blood. These effects, of course, do not require extended consid- 
eration in a discussion on the effects of dust on the health of workmen 
and the relation of such dust to the degree of consumption frequency, 
but they require to be considered as contributory causes, tending ma- 
terially to increase the liability to tubercular diseases. Among these 
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contributory causes Hirt mentions also the comparatively high de- 
gree of temperature, tending to increase the health-injurious effects 
of nicotine in the atmosphere, the importance of which perhaps is 
made more clear when it is stated that in American leaf tobaccos 
which have been analyzed the proportion of nicotine varies, accord- 
ing to Dr. Gideon E. Moore, of New York, from 0.63 per cent to 5.60 
per cent. 

While Hirt concedes the dusty nature of the employment, he leaves 
the question open as to whether the effects of such dust are really 
injurious to the workmen. His own conclusions are rather favora- 
ble, but they are not fully sustained by the necessary statistical evi- 
dence. He concedes that there is a division of medical opinion and 
that many physicians who have practised for years among the em- 
ployees of tobacco factories consider the dust as decidedly injurious 
and dangerous to health. Hirt himself emphasizes the great impor- 
tance of adequate ventilation to reduce the dust nuisance to a mini- 
mum, while at the same time he calls attention to the importance of 
regular habits of life and sobriety as the best safeguard against ill 
health and premature mortality. He remarks that at that time at 
least, referring to conditions in Germany, the social condition of labor 
among tobacco workers was of a decidedly low order, which in itself 
would account for a considerable proportion of the mortality from 
phthisis without necessarily any reference to the exposure to tobacco 
dust. As to the occurrence of tabacosis pulmonum, Hirt is of the 
opinion that a distinct occupation disease resulting from the inhala- 
tion of tobacco dust has not been clearly established, and that before 
a conclusive opinion could be rendered upon this subject much more 
satisfactory pathological evidence would be required. 

That the liability of tobacco workers to the inhalation of health- 
injurious dust is not exaggerated even by Hirt is made evident by a 
brief reference to the subject in Doctor Mapother's lectures on arti- 
sans' diseases before the Eoyal Dublin Society in 1874, where the 
opinion is expressed that — 

As regards the tobacco trade, cleanliness, ventilation, and the use 
of a respirator, would greatly lessen the weakness, functional heart 
diseases, and extraordinary complexions, which greatly trouble the 
workers. Their time of work should be short, with frequent inter- 
missions. Holland's torrefier is used in France, to the great advan- 
tage of the work people. 

Dr. B. W. Richardson, in 1876, considered the health-injurious 
effects of tobacco dust, observing that — 

The dusts arising from tobacco-leaf during the process of making 
cigars is most injurious. While the leaf is being rolled up, unless 
the ventilation of the room is exceedingly perfect, the dust from 
broken leaves and siftings is inhaled, and proves most irritating. In 
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the course of drying, the dust and vapor from the drying room act 
in combination, and lead not only to oppression of breathing, but to 
dryness of the throat, and, in the young, to giddiness and nausea. 
One workman told me that he never got over the bronchial irritation 
produced bv this dust until he left his work at night ; then the effect 
subsided. («) 

Writing with special reference to American conditions, Tracy, in 
a discussion of the diseases of occupation, states that — 

Persons who are engaged in the manufacture of tobacco inhale dust 
which contains nicotine and some ammonia. It is not necessary 
here to describe the various processes of curing^ sorting, stripping, 
cutting, and drying the leaf, or to go into the particulars oi the manu- 
facture of cigars and snuff. There is in all the rooms of a tobacco fac- 
tory a strong odor of tobacco, caused chiefly by dust, and in the rooms 
where snuff is packed the atmosphere is fairly thick with it. The 
workmen are, therefore, all subjected in different degrees to the action 
of the tobacco dust as an external irritant, and also to the absorption 
of nicotine by the system. (^) 

Eeferring to the conflict of opinion among authorities on diseases 
of occupation regarding the more or less health-injurious conse- 
quences on persons employed in tKe manufacture of tobacco, Tracy 
remarks that — 

While Ramazzini, in accordance with his usual pessimistic tenden- 
cies, declares that all the workmen are in general thin, pallid, yellow, 
and asthmatic, and suffer violent pains in the head, vertigo, nausea, 
and continual sneezing, and Heurtaux, Kostial, and others have 
agreed with him more or less, Parent-Duchatelet, d'Arcet, Ygonin, 
Berutti, and Chevallier claim that workmen in tobacco factories are as 
healthy and long-lived as any other artisans, or even more so. The 
truth, as is apt to be the case in disputed questions, probably lies 
between these two extremes. (^) 

Tracy also considered at some length the effects of work in tobacco 
factories on the health of young women, sustaining by statistical data 
of the average fecundity among women cigar makers and among the 
general population his conclusions adverse to the employment of 
females in such establishments. Curiously enough, Tracy concludes 
that no special preventive measures are necessary in tobacco factories, 
except to forbid the employment of children under puberty, and 
possibly all females, disregarding entirely the abundant evidence of 
dust-generating processes more or less injurious to health. (^) 

« Lecture on " Unhealthy trades," by Dr. B. W. Richardson, Scientific Ameri- 
can Supplement, March 4, 1876, p. 154. 

^ Hygiene and PubUc Health, edited by A. H. Buck, M. D., Vol. II, 1879, p. 41. 

<^The conclusions of Tracy were based upon special investigations made as 
assistant health inspector to the city sanitary inspector of the health department 
of the city of New York, published in the form of an appendix to the Third 
Annual Report, 1873, pp. 308 et seq. 
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The New Jersey bureau of labor statistics, in 1892, made an investi- 
gation into the trade life of cigar makers, including 1,061 persons, of 
whom 33.2 per cent had entered the trade .life at ages under 16 years. 
By ages attained, 3.4 per cent were between 51 and 60 years, and 
only 1.1 per cent were 61 years of age and over. According to the 
country of birth, 34.2 per cent were foreign born. Of the total num- 
ber under observation, 9.8 per cent were beginning to decline, the 
proportions varying, of course, with increasing age, ranging from 1 
per cent at ages under 26 to 21.2 per cent at ages 41 to 50, and 58.3 
per cent at ages 61 and over. The average number of years at work 
was returned as 14.4, varying also, of course, with increasing age, or 
from 5.2 years at age 21 to 20.1 years at ages 36 to 40, and 48.3 years 
at ages 61 and over. Arranged according to the number of years at 
work, 10.3 per cent had been employed under 5 years, 25.6 per cent 
from 5 to 9 years, 23.2 per cent from 10 to 14 years, 16.7 per cent 
from 15 to 19 years, 15.8 per cent from 20 to 29 years, 6.3 per cent 
from 30 to 39 years, and 2.1 per cent had been at work for 40 years 
and over. Of the number returning their health as in a period of 
decline, 35.6 per cent gave the cause as diseases of the throat and 
lungs, 33.6 per cent as general debility, 8.6 per cent as failing eye- 
sight, 5.8 per cent as rheumatism, 5.8 per cent as catarrh, and 4.8 
per cent as nervousness. While the results of the investigation do 
not warrant final conclusions as to the relation of the industry to 
health, the data are sufficiently convincing to prove that the normal 
duration of trade life is curtailed in the case of cigar makers as the 
result of the employment. 

Arlidge, in his account of ibe hygiene of tobacco manufacture, 
first calls attention to the conflicting opinions respecting the health 
phenomena attending the occupation, observing, however, that those 
attributing to it serious results were chiefly found in the older writers, 
though some more recent ones had given them their sanction. He 
remarks that — 

The processes of tobacco making are not numerous nor compli- 
cated, but they vary according to the particular product required, 
whether cigars, smoking tobacco, or snuff. The first business is to 
sort the leaves, and is attended by the emanation of dust of no im- 
portant physiological energy. The next is to soften them by damp- 
mg with water ; and when this — a harmless proceeding — is effectc^J, 
the leaves pass into the hands of women and girls, who strip away 
the midribs. They are then ready for making into cigars by simple 
handiwork. But if tobacco for smoking be wanted, the leaves are 
cut up by machines, and afterwards subjected to a high temperature 
in shallow-heated pans, whereby the fumes of the plant are largely 
driven off; and, unless ventilation be very efficient, they will exert 
more or less pernicious influence upon the men engaged in the opera- 
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tion. The only remaining stage is the cooling of the tobacco by 
spreading it out in trays disposed on frames in the cooling-room, (•) 

Arlidge refers to the article on the hygiene of tobacco manufacture 
contributed to the New York Medical Journal by Dr. E. T. Ely, in 
1880, who speaks of the production of cough, pharyngeal catarrh, 
dyspepsia, and nervousness as incidental results of the employment. 
In the opinion of Arlidge, however, it must be taken into account 
that of the 102 tobacco workers examined by Ely, all were incessantly 
smoking, and carried on their labor in close, insanitary rooms, work- 
ing long hours, and on the principle of piecework. Doctor Ely's 
conclusion was to the effect that, unless there existed a peculiar sus- 
ceptibility, employment in tobacco making was as healthy as other 
occupations of a like sedentary character. In considering, however, 
the effects of the industry it is necessary to take into account the 
different occujjations followed, and, in the opinion of Arlidge, the 
most prejudicial operations are those of drying the tobacco, of clear- 
ing the fermenting chambers, and of unloading the cases of snuff 
after its second fermentation. It is evident that Arlidge did not per- 
sonally inquire to any very considerable extent into the different 
branches of the industry, but that his conclusions apply to the em- 
ployment as a whole. He remarks that it is very difficult to reconcile 
the conflicting views respecting the maladies of workers in tobacco, 
and his own limited personal knowldege of the industry, in his own 
words, did not enable him to substantiate the serious conclusions of 
some of the writers on the subject. Arlidge did not sustain his 
observations or conclusions by statistical data, but it is evident that 
he agreed with those who were inclined to consider the industry as 
comparatively free from conditions and circumstances injurious to 
the health of the employees. 

In 1895 a contributor to the Twentieth Century Practice of Medi- 
cine (Vol. Ill), in a monograph on the diseases of occupations, called 
attention to the wide difference of opinion on the subject of the evil 
effects of the manufacture of tobacco. This writer emphasized the 
importance of a proper consideration of the conditions under which 
the work is carried on and the wide difference in mortality resulting 
from variations in races, countries, and, above all, in hygienic and 
trade conditions. He further emphasized the fact that tobacco 
workers the world over do not live and work under identical condi- 
tions, and that into the question of their health and the influence of 
their occupation enter also considerations of personal and social 
hygiene. Occupation, in brief, is only one factor, and often only a 

« Diseases of Occupations, by J. T. Arlidge, p. 390, 
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minor one as the causation of disease in artisans. He stated further 
that— 

The manner of absorption of the tobacco poison in the manufacture 
may be, presumably, by inhalation of dust and vapor, and by direct 
contact and absorption through the skin. The dust and vapor of the 
workshops are charged with the peculiar odor. Absorption by the 
skin is certainly possible. The physiological eflfects of tobacco can 
readily be obtained by the application of tobacco juice or of a strong 
decoction of the weed to the skin. I have seen a small dog made very 
ill by a tobacco-wash, used for killing fleas. It seems that workmen 
and workwomen, however, come in contact with tobacco onlv with 
the skin of the fingers and hands, and the absorbing power of the skin 
in these places is slight. There is no satisfactory evidence that work- 
people suffer in this way. Moreover, manv of the work people use to- 
bacco to excess, especially in the form of chewing or snuff, and the 
amount that they might absorb must be vastly in excess of what they 
could take in either by inhalation of vapors and dust or by contact 
with the hands. («) 

After summing up the widely conflicting views of the authorities 
on the subject. Doctor Lloyd himself did not arrive at more definite 
conclusions. 

A more qualified and scientific inquiry into the subject was pub- 
lished in 1897, in Weyl's Handbook of Hygiene, in the form of a 
monograph on the hygienic conditions of the tobacco industry, by 
E. Schellenberg, grand ducal factory inspector for Baden. Schel- 
lenberg at the outset of his discussion calls attention to the higher 
degree of consumption frequency among tobacco workers in Baden 
compared with the general population. He refers to a statistical in- 
vestigation made in two factory -inspect ion districts, based upon the 
observed excess in the mortality from consumption among cigar 
workers in particular localities. Whether the excess in the mortality 
from consumption was the result of the industry itself, or because 
of the fact that the industry attracted the weak and otherwise pre- 
disposed to consumption, was not clearly brought out by the official 
investigation. Schellenberg, however, states that from a social and 
economic point of view tobacco workers were at a decided disadvan- 
tage, and that their poverty and long hours of labor were more prob- 
ably the causes responsible for the excess in the mortality from con- 
sumption than the conditions in the industry itself. He, however, 
concedes that tobacco dust is, in itself, a factor seriously detrimental 
to health ; at the same time relatively large quantities of nicotine enter 
the system both through the dust and the insanitary habit of swallowing 
small particles of tobacco, which, being done persistently, amounts to 
a considerable quantity, with more or less serious results. Schellen- 

"MonofO'aph by Dr. James Hendrle Lloyd, Twentieth Century Practice of 
Medicine, Vol. Ill, pp. 431, 432, 
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berg finally contrasts the sanitary condition of large and modem 
factories with the more primitive and crude structures and conditions, 
warranting the conclusion that as a result of sanitary improvement 
a very material change for the better is possible in the conditions 
affecting the health and life of persons employed in the industry. As 
a most important sanitary improvement, he suggests effective methods 
of tobacco dust removal and adequate provision for light, air, and 
sanitary facilities. 

While the foregoing observations refer to the German cigar indus- 
try, they are equally applicable to American conditions. Of special 
importance in this connection are the official regulations governing 
the installation and operation of tobacco factories, which went into 
force for the German Empire under date of July 8, 1893, and which 
are printed in full in the treatise on industrial diseases by Sommer- 
field.(«) 

The most recent authority on the diseases of persons employed in 
tobacco and cigar manufacture is Dr. Thomas Oliver, who, in his 
treatise on Dangerous Trades, published in 1902, remarks that — 

In the manufacture of tobacco for smoking it is generally conceded 
that during the chopping up of the leaves and their subsequent ex- 
posure to a high temperature in shallow vessels certain fumes are 
^ven off that are obnoxious to the workmen engaged in this opera- 
tion, also that during the grinding of snuff irritating gases and dust 
are evolved. Apart from tnese, however, the industry is on the whole 
a healthy one. Some people have an idiosyncracy which causes them 
to be easily affected by tobacco. New hands on entering a tobacco 
factory for the first time often experience a good deal of nausea, 
headache, and giddiness, and they sometimes tooliave a sense of faint- 
ness, but by degrees they become accustomed to the odors. At the 
Newcastle Dispensary I am occasionally consulted by female tobacco- 
spinners on account of persistent headache, nausea, dislike to food, 
anaemia, and muscular feebleness. I have never observed the tran- 
sient loss of sight nor the i)haryngeal catarrh alluded to by some 
writers. Melier held the opinion that working in tobacco arrested 
tuberculous disease, but this is simply an opinion, and is uncorrobo- 
rated by the experience of others, roisson and Eulenburg take the 
opposite view, and maintain that tuberculosis is a very frequent dis- 
ease indeed in tobacco workers, especially in females. In the lungs 
of tobacco-workers, both at home and abroad, there have been found 
pigmentation and patches of brown induration. Similar lesions have 
been observed in the lungs of animals experimentally exposed to 
tobacco dust; but at best tnese changes in the human subject must be 
regarded as of extremely rare occurrence, and are more than likely 
due to the inhalation or vegetable and mineral dusts which dry to- 
bacco often contains. Given a healthy man or woman, and a well- 
ventilated factory provided with the proper means for removing dust 

«Hanclbuch der Gewerbekrankhelten, by Dr. Th. Sommerfeld, Vol, I, Berlin, 
1898, p. 129. 
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and foul air, there is nothing in the manufacture of tobacco or in the 
making of cigars to cause the occupation to be regarded as one veiy 
prejudical to nealth.(") 

Oliver extended his studies to contin^ital tobacoo factories, i»- 
<duding some of those in Spain, but his oonclusiotts r^arding the 
eomparatiTely harmless chamcter cf£ tobftoco dust remained ma- 
dianged. Oliver did not include in his considerati<m an extended 
analysis of the statistical data of the employment, wMch data, as 
will presently be seen, show a high mortality rate from consumption 
among workers in tobacca From Xlama»sini to Oliver the number 
©f those who have written upon tobacco in its relation to health is 
very large, but the opinions vary so widely tJiat while many of 
^tuose who have written on liie subject have made oontributions of 
interest and value from a medical point of view, it is still an open 
question whether the employment as such really is or is not injurious 
to health, with special reference to ccnKlitions predisposing to a high 
nu)rtality from tuberculosis, 

A lady fa<^<H7 inspector, in the Annual R^>ort of the Chief In- 
spector of Factories and Workshops for 1904, calls attention to the 
conclusions of Doctor Oli^^^r, restated in the sentence that, ^' Given a 
healthy man or woman and a well-ventilated factory provided with 
the proper means for r«noving dust and foul air, there is nothing in 
the manufacture of tobacco or in the making of cigars to cause the 
occupation to be regarded as one very prejudicial to health," She 
observes further that — 

This is a guarded statement to which I think all would assent, 
but the chief requirement, ** a well-ventilated factory provided with 
the proper means of removing dust and foul air," is seldom, in my 
experience, found in cigar factories. Directly the cold weather 
commences the windows are all closed, and if they do not fit tightly 
the cracks and crevices are stopped up with paper and rags, as 
cigar making being a preeminently sedentary occupation (witn less 
movement or change of postm'e than in perhaps any other) the 
workers are very sensitive to draft. The plan of many of the rooms, 
open staircases leading into them from rooms below, or parti- 
walls having been removed and the whole floor thrown into one, 
makes them particularly difficult to ventilate by ordinary methods. 
I should suggest a fan as being the best means of ventilation for 
cigar-making rooms were it not that in most of these factories a fan 
would cause intolerable drafts unless some considerable structural 
alterations were carried out to protect the workers. Without the 
intelligent cooperation of the employers it would be impossible to 
ventilate these rooms and not at the same time cause discomfort and 
even injury to the w(H'kers.(^) 

o Dangerous Trades, by Thomas Oliver, 1902, pp. 793, 794. 

* Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for 1904, p. 204. 
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While the foregoing account may state conditions somewhat dis- 
similar to those existing generally in the United States, it is safe to 
assume that in exceptional cases at least the sanitary conditions of 
anall cigar factories in this country are not better than the corre- 
sponding conditions observed and reported upon abroad. 

In recognition, however, of the unsatisfactory conditions reported 
upon from time to time by inspectors of the factory-inspection serv- 
ice, a special inquiry was made by two lady inspectors in 1906, Avhich 
included a careful consideration of every branch of the industry 
and which is of i)articular interest in that it includes observations 
upon the hygiene of preliminary processes and the relation of the 
same to the health of persons employed therein. From this report 
are made the following brief extracts. The suggestions for practical 
remedial measures are more or less applicable to the solution of 
similar problems of tobacco-factory hygiene in the United States: 

Steaming processes are undoubtedly the roughest, the most disa- 
greeable work, and the most likely to affect the health of the workers. 
The actual opening and stripping are generally speaking done in 
good rooms, and there is nothing objectionable in this work for 
women. It is in the steaming, and more especially where stripping 
is done in conjunction with beaming (the leaf being stripped while 
the steam is actually rising from it), that the most objectionable fea- 
tures are found. There are several different methods of steaming; 
the old-fashioned method is to lay the leaf on a trough (into which 
steam is turned) placed under a hood with a shaft for steam to 
escape, or preferably a fan. Another method is to feed the leaf into 
a huge revolving cylinder, through which the steam is poured, and 
the sSeaming leaf cfrops out at the other end. In one case we found 
tliat the steam which rises in great volume at the exit was success- 
fully carried off by means of a specially constructed shaft and fan, in 
accordance with the suggestion of H. M. inspector, Miss Paterson. 
Another method, probably the most modern, is to feed onto a travel- 
ing sheet which passes through an inclosed steam chamber; where an 
exhaust fan is connected with this, and the machine is well made and 
carefully arranged, the result is good. 

After the tobacco has been cut or shredded, some of it is stoved, and 
so far as we know no women are employed on this process. The 
tobacco is laid on heated trays to reduce the amount of moisture; 
men are continually bending over these trays to toss and shake the 
tobacco about, and although a good deal of steam rises, we have 
found special means (other than roof ventilation) adopted for col- 
lecting and carrying off. The difficulty appears to be that the men 
must nave ready access to the w^hole tray to constantly move about the 
tobacco, and for this purpose they are placed out in the middle of the 
room. 

This is invariably done by men, and is a very dusty process. A 
great deal of it seems to us unnecessary, as except where ground for 
commercial snuff, it is only ground for offal. In some cases we found 
special means of exhaust ventilation, in others no attempt was made 
to reduce the dust, which was in one case emptied on the floor after 
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being ^ound and shoveled with spades into sacks, causing clouds of 
irritating dust to rise. The men in this room did not look healthy. (•) 

In connection with cigar making, it is stated that — 

Small pieces of leaf drop to the floors, which are frequently swept 
during the day by little girls employed solely for this purpose and to 
wait on the cigar makers. A &ie brown oust arises and settles on 
walls, lamps, and tables. The class of women employed in cigar 
making is superior to those engaged in stripping and opening. («) 

With reference to ventilation, the report states that — 

By far the worst ventilated rooms we have found have been those 
in which cigar making is carried on ; they are f r^uently very high, 
and when filled to the full extent permissible, the floor space is much 
overcrowded. Ventilation is by means of windows only — ^generally 
found closed. The work is very sedentary, and the draft from an 
open window falling on the workers is often intolerable. A great 
deal of gas is burned for lighting purposes, and a heavy atmosphere 
hangs over the heads of the workers, and is specially bad in the 
afternoons. In many of these cigar factories there is no power with 
which to drive a ventilation fan, although we think that the time has 
come when a small motor or gas engine for this purpose should be 
required. We found that the ventilation was also unsatisfactory 
wherever factories or workrooms were built on the gallery system, a 
method of architecture singularly undesirable for factories. The 
whole question of ventilation seems to have received less attention 
than might have been expected ; the workers have in this respect been 
left much to their own devices, with the result that little use is made 
of the means provided, and all fresh air is carefully excluded. (^) 

With a due regard to the conditions affecting health as ascertained 
by careful inquiry thi'ough trained inspectors, the final conclusion is 
a remarkable one, it being stated that " it is impossible to consider 
the industry an unhealthy one," and, further, that — 

With the exception of one or two processes, there has been little 
or no evidence to prove that the manufacture of tobacco is in itself 
injurious to health. We inquired carefully from doctors, managers, 
foremen, and the workers themselves, and we have only heard of 2 
cases of nicotine poisoning, 2 cases of amblvopia, 1 case of smoker's 
heart, and 1 case of gastralgia, in the whole course of our inquiry, 
and some of these cases occurred two or three years ago. On the 
other hand there is distinct evidence of a considerable amount of 
discomfort and nausea when workers are first exposed to the fumes ; 
in most cases this quickly passes without any permanent ill effect, 
but in some instances where there is a special idiosyncrasy, the worker 
is obliged to seek other work.(^) 

The foregoing statement is the result of personal observation and 
inquiry, rather than of statistical data of health and mortality. The 
fact may possibly have been overlooked that a considerable proportion 

« Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for 1906, pp. 
250. 251. 

^ Idem, pp. 252, 253. 
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of men and women may be only temporarily, or for a short period of 
years, employed in one branch or another of the industry, and that 
removals from one locality to another may also interfere with in- 
quiries made for the purpose of ascertaining the true and ultimate 
effect of the employment on health. The only particular occupation 
which it is admitted may be unhealthful is the steaming process, in 
which it is suggested that young women and girls should not be 
employed. 

In the final summary of the conclusions arrived at as the result of 
the inquiry, and after first pointing out that in some of the largest 
factories visited a very complete system of preliminary examination 
was in vogue whereby the physically tmfit were eliminated, while in 
other factories where such a system was not in vogue the class of labor 
was decidedly inferior, it is stated that — 

Our attention was drawn to a very interesting and important 
point bv two of the doctors ; their experience (whi<i in one case had 
Deen tabulated) had led them to form the opinion that overtime has 
a very marked bearing on the normal health of the workera They 
had noted an increase during and just after periods of overtime wort 
of from one-third to one-half in the number of workers coming to 
them for treatment; the matters complained of were not anything 
special, but simply an increase in the usual form of ailment, such 
as indigestion, anaemia, heavy colds (in winter), gastric disorders 
in summer. When one considers that overtime here means simply 
employment up to the normal legal period, that is ten or ten and one- 
half hours a day, and does not mean overtime as permitted in a large 
number of industries (in the case of women over 18), and which ex- 
tends to twelve hours' work in the day, the result is all the more strik- 
ing, and one feels that a similar record in one of the industries in 
which overtime is allowed would produce more noticeable statistics 
of the results of overfatigue. The conclusion seems to us clear that 
eight and one-half to nine hours' work a day can not be exceeded by 
women and girls without overstrain and fatigue resulting in a lower 
standard of health. (<») 

In 1905 a report was published by the Massachusetts state board of 
health of an investigation of the sanitary conditions of factories, 
workshops, and other places of employment, which included a brief 
consideration of the tobacco industry. Four factories were inspected, 
employing from 75 to 900 men and women, and the conditions ob- 
served were reported upon, in part, as follows : 

In the operation of making cigars a great deal of dust arises, and in 
the three largest establishments visited the atmosphere was exceed- 

« Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Worlishops for 1906, p. 254. 

In this connection reference may be made to the Wisconsin law governing 
the construction, condition, and operations of cigar factories, reprinted in the 
Twenty-second Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, Labor Laws of the 
United States, p. 1424. 

2313— No. 82—09 7 
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iBgily bftd from this cause and from OTercrowding. In all three tbe 
sanitary arrangements were in most unsatisfactory conditifMi. The 
habit of indiscriminate spitting was general^and it was noticed that 
many of the cigar makers completed each cigar with the aid of saliva. 
fjRie possibility of disseminating loathsome diseases through this 
practice needs no extended discussion. Perhaps it would be fair to 
say that it is uncertain how long tbe germs of certain diseases which 
mi^t appear to be transmissible in this manner may retain their yi- 
tahty in contact with moist tobacco, but the idea is sufficiently revolt- 
ing on aesthetic grounds alone. An objectionable practice, which 
obtains very generally and which should be the subject of some regu- 
lation, is the sale of sweepings. In the operation of making cigars 
considerable tobacco in larger or smaller pieces falls to the floor. At 
intervals these are swe|>t up, sifted, and sold as filling for cheaper 
cigars. Where the habit of promiscuous spitting prevails, the tobacco 
thus recovered is likely to be contaminated to some extent with dis- 
ease organisms which may exist in the secretions of the mouth. (•) 

The report concludes with the statement that in one small fac- 
tory in the western part of the State the atmosphere in the workroom 
w»s kept pure by means of mechanical ventilating appliances. In 
this factory no spitting was permitted, and the ends of the cigars were 
fini^ed with the aid of gum tragacanth rather than with the work- 
men's saliva. 

That the degree of consumption frequency among workers in to- 
bacco is excessive, at least in American experience, is made evid^it by 
statistical data derived from the experience of the Cigar Makers* 
International Union, quoted in some detail in an editorial by the 
president of that organization in the Cigar Makers' Official Journal 
of September 15, 1906. After the statement that, according to the 
United States caisos of 1900, cigar makers ranked next to stonecutters 
in the relative mortality frOTfi consumption, it was observed that in 
1890, 49 per cent of the deaths in the Cigar Makers' Union were frwn 
consumption. Five years later — that is, in 1895 — only 35 per cent 
were from this cause, and in 1900 the percentage was only 33, which 
by 1905 had been further reduced to 24 per cent. 

The opinion was expressed in the editorial that "the direct cause 
for this great disparity is almost wholly due to low wages, long hours 
and insanitary shop and home conditions, caused by inability to pro- 
cure proper food, clothing, and home conditions. (*) 

This opinion is in accord with the views of many foreign author- 
ities who have considered the sanitary conditions of emplojTnent in 
cigar factories and who attribute the relatively high death rate more 
to the conditions of work, neglect of sanitary precautions, long 

« Thirty-sixth Annual Report of the State Board of Ilealth of Massachusetts, 
p. xxvi. 

& Editorial by G. W. Perkins, Cignr Maimers* Official JoumaU September 15y 
1906, pp. 8 and 9. 
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hours of labor, low wages, and employment of women and children, 
than to the tobacco dust itself or to the presence of nicotine in the 
atmosphere. 

Aside, however, from an improvement in the economic condition of 
union workmen, the writer above quoted readily concedes the necessity 
of sanitary regulation, concluding his remarks as follows : 

In addition to the many excellent suggestions set forth, as a means 
of prevention, we suggest that all factories should be put in proper 
sanitary condition and properly ventilated. All operatives should be 
arranged so that they all face m one direction ; in many factories the 
benches or tables are so arranged that the operatives face each other 
and those suflfering from tuberculosis, when sneezing or coughing, or 
even talking and bi'eathing, do so directly in the face of those sitting 
opposite. An ordinance ^ould be passed in every municipality and 
State providing that the operatives should all face in one direction. 
This is an important remedy and can be executed without any addi- 
tional cost to the manufacturers and employers. Those who will not 
adopt this plan should be forced to do so. As long as we have unsani- 
tary shop conditions and illy paid operatives and poorly ventilated 
tenement house districts, tuberculosis and other wasting diseases will 
exist (•) 

In 1907 the Massachusetts state board of health made a further 
report on the sanitary conditions of factories, etc, and in regard to 
cigar and cigarette making the conclusions were summarized as 
follows : 

In the manufacture of cigarettes the baled tobacco leaves are first 
separated from one another, and the different kinds are then mixed 
on the floor in a long, low pile, and swept together with a broom. 
From time to time, as more tobacco is added, the pile is sprayed with 
water. After standing several hours to " blend " the material is 
taken to the cutting machine. After being cut, it is shaken up on a 
broad bench to make it " stringy." In this process more or less 
tobacco dust is caused to fly about. The tobacco is then conveyed to 
the making room in zinc-lined boxes. Here it is rolled up in a bit of 
parchment paper, which, with its contents, is slipped into a paper 
tube, and then the parchment is withdrawn. The loose ends are then 
trimmed and the cigarette is ready for the drying room, where it is 
kept several days, in order to be brought to the required degree of 
dryness (or moisture). The paper tubes are stuck together with 
starch paste, to which a little wheaten flour is added. (^) 

The foregoing observations are based upon the inspection of 134 
cigar factories and 11 cigarette factories, including establishments 
of all sizes, from those employing fewer than five persons to those em- 
ploying many hundred. As regards light, ventilation, and general 
sanitation, it was found that 127 establishments were reported as be- 

Editorial by G. W. Perkins, Cigar Makers' Official Journal, September 15, 
1906, p. 9. 

^ Report of the Massachusetts State Board of Health upon the Sanitary Con- 
dition of Factories, Workshops, etc., 1907, pp. 49, 50. 
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ing in from fair to good sanitary condition, while in 18 the general 
conditions observed were moderately or distinctly bad, but in the 
industry as a whole certain highly objectionable practices were found 
to prevail extensively, it being stated that — 

The spitting habit, for example, is especially common ; and, apart 
from the danger to which the health of the employees is thereby ex- 
posed, is particularly to be deprecated, in view of the fact that in the 
processes of manufacture considerable tobacco falls to the floor, and 
these fragments, if not gathered up and used on the premises, are 
very commonlv swept up with all the dirt, dried sputum, and other 
matter, and sold as filling for cheap cigars. (®) 

The report very properly calls attention to the risk of disseminating 
loathsome diseases through the practice of finishing cigars with the 
aid of saliva, and it is stated further that in 18 factories the practice 
of biting off the end of the filler and inner wrapper with the teeth 
was also observed. In a number of factories there was much over- 
crowding, some were very dusty, some very dirty in every part, and 
some extremely hot and foul smelling. A fairly large proportion of 
the employees were found to look pale and sickly, and in some of the 
larger factories this proportion was noted as about one-tenth. 

The Massachusetts investigation proves conclusively the necessity 
of thorough and qualified inquiry into the actual facts, rather than 
teliance upon broad generalization, more or less inapplicable to the 
industry in all its parts. 

In the occupation mortality statistics of the Twelfth Census it is 
shown that of the 478 deaths of male cigar makers of known ages 
reported in the registration States, 122, or 25.5 per cent, were from 
consumption, and 80, or 16.7 per cent, were from other respiratory 
diseases. The census comparative death rates from all causes were as 
follows : 

MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES AMONG CIGAR MAKBRS AUTD TOBACCO 
WORKBRS, COMPARED WITH THAT OP THE MANUFACTURING AND ME- 
CHANICAL CLASS AND THE MERCANTILE AND TRADING CLASS IN THE 
REGISTRATION STATES, 1900, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From report on Vital Statistics, Twelfth Census of the United States, 1900.] 



Age at death. 



Death rate per 1,000 among— 



cigar makers 

and tobacco 

workers. 



The manu- 
facturing and 
mechanical 
class. 



The mercan- 
tile and 
trading class. 



16 to 24 years 

26 to 44 years 

46 to 64 years 

66 years and over. 



6.85 
14.69 
80.97 
120.61 



4.43 

8.86 

20.16 

105.48 



2.60 
6.72 
19.91 
96.79 



^ Report of the Massachusetts State Board of Health upon the Sanitary CJon- 
ditlon of Factories, Workshops, etc., 1907, pp. 49, 50. 
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According to this table, the death rate of cigar makers and tobacco 
workers at ages 15 to 24 was 5.85 per 1,000, compared with 4.43 for 
men in the mechanical and manufacturing class and 2.60 for the mer- 
cantile and trading class. At the other specified ages the mortality 
from all causes among tobacco workers was considerably in excess of 
that in the other two selected groups of occupations. 

In Rhode Island, out of 115 deaths of cigar makers recorded during 
the period 1852 to 1906, 46, or 40 per cent, were from consumption, 
and 10, or 8.7 per cent, from other respiratory diseases. 

Regarding tobacconists, which term includes all persons employed 
in tobacco manufacture, the report of the registrar-general on the 
occupation mortality of England and Wales for 1900 to 1902 contains 
the following: 

There were enumerated at the last census 17,607 males above the 
age of 15 years, of whom 17,192 were occupied ; the latter being an 
increase of 37 per cent on the number enumerated at the previous 
census. At all age groups up to 35 years the mortality of tobacco- 
nists exceeds that of occupied and retired males generally, and at ages 
45 to 55 the rates are about equal. At the higher ages the death rates 
of tobacconists are below the standard. Their comparative mortality 
figure is 962, or 4 per cent below the average for occupied and retired 
males. The mortality of tobacconists from cancer, circulatory dis- 
eases, and suicide is considerably below the standard, and they are 
remarkably free from fatal accidents. From alcoholism and liver 
disease, from nervous diseases, from phthisis, and from Bright's 
disease, however, they suffer excessive mortality. (•) 

The most recent English mortality statistics for male tobacco 
workers include 646 deaths from all causes occurring during the 
three-year period ending with 1902. Of this number of deaths, 145, 
or 22.4 per cent, were from consumption and 125, or 19.3 per cent, 
were from other respiratory diseases, which combined give 41.7 
per cent of the total mortality from diseases of the lungs and air 
passages. In the table which follows a comparison is made of the 
mortality from all causes among men in this group with that of 
occupied males generally, and the result is suggestive of conditions 
in these trades unfavorable to health and life at ages under 35. 

«Part II. Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales, p. llli. Lon- 
don, 190a 
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MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES AMONG TOBACCO WORKBRS, COMPARED 
WITH THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 1900 TO 
1902. BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Slxtj-flfth Annual Report of the Registrar^eneral of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 



Age at death. 



15 to 19 yean 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 84 years 

85 to 44 years 

45 to 64 years 

55 to 04 years 

65 years and over 



Death rate 
per 1,000 
for all oc- 
cupied 
males. 



2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
10.22 
17.73 
81.01 
88.88 



Death rate for tobacco woiicers. 



Rate per 

1,000. 



2.76 

6.88 
6.76 
9.28 
17.21 
28.89 
67.83 



Greater 
(+)or less 

(-)than 
rate for all 

occupied 
males. 



+ a82 
+ 1.47 
+ 0.76 

- .94 

- .62 

- 2.12 
-20.56 



Ratio to 

rate for all 

occupied 

males. 



113 
183 
112 
91 
97 
98 
77 



The death rates of men employed in tobacco manufacture are be- 
low the general average at ages over 35, but the difference is small 
except at ages 65 and over when the number of persons employed is 
too small to make the death rates trustworthy. 

In the table which follows the mortality from ccmsumption and 
from respiratory diseases other than consumption among male tobacco 
workers is compared with the normal mortality of occupied males 
from these diseases by divisional periods of life. The comparison 
shows that the mortality from consumption was above the average 
at ages 20 to 54. The mortality from other respiratory diseases was 
excessive at ages 15 to 24 and at ages 35 to 54. 



MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AND FROM OTHER DISEASES OF THE RE- 
SPIRATORY SYSTEM AMONG TOBACCO IVORKERS, COMPARED WITH THAT 
OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE 
GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the SIxty-flfth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 





Mortality from consumption. 


Mortality from other dlseaees of the 
respiratory system. 


Age at death. 


Death 
rate per 
1,000 for 

all 
occupied 

males. 


Death rate for tobacco 
workers. 


Death 

rate per 
1,000 for 

all 

occupied 

males. 


Death rate for tobacco 
workers. 


Rate per 
1,000. 


GrefitoT(+) 
or kvs8(-) 
thau nite 

for all 

occupied 

males. 


Ratio to 

rate for 

all 

occupied 
mains. 


Rate oer 
1,005. 


Greater ( + ) 
orlefis(-) 
than rate 

for all 

occupied 

males. 


Ratio to 
rate for 

all 

occupied 

males. 


15tol9 vears 

20 to 21 years.... 

25 to 31 years 

8510 44 years 

46 to 61 years 

65 to 64 years 

66 years uud over 


O.M 
1.65 
2.03 
2.74 
3.04 
2.16 
1.11 


0.44 

3.09 
8.64 
3.43 
3.68 
2.03 
.48 


-0.10 
+1.64 
+ 1.51 
+ .69 
+ .64 
~ .13 
- .63 


81 
199 
174 
125 
121 
94 
48 


0.24 

.48 

.77 

1.66 

8.32 

6.54 

17.77 


0.29 

.59 

.69 

2.23 

8.55 

6.19 

17.44 


+0.05 
+ .11 

- .06 
+ .57 
+ .23 
-1.85 

- .83 


121 
12t 
90 
184 
107 
79 
98 
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The following statistics from the occupational mortality returns 
of Switzerland indicate that tobacco workers in that country expe- 
rience an excessive mortality from consumption at ages 40 and over, 
but at the younger ages the mortality from that cause is considerably 
less than that of all occupied males : 

MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG TOBACCO WORKBRS AND CIGAR 

MAKBRS, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN SWITZER- 
LAND. 1879 TO 1890. BY AGE GROUPS. 

[Figures from Vital SUtlfltlcs of Switzerland. 1871 to 1890, Part III.] 



Age at death. 



Death rate 
perl,000 

for all 
occnpled 

mafes. 



Death rate for tobacco workers 
and cigar maJcers. 



Rate per 
1,000. 



Greater (+) 
orleti8(— ) 
than rate 

for all 

occupied 

males. 



Ratio to 

rate lor all 

occupied 

xnales. 



15 to 19 years 

20 to 29 years 

80 to 89 years 

40 to 49 years 

60 to 60 yean 

60 to 69 years 

70 years and over, 



1.80 
8.04 
8.60 
8.65 
8.52 
8.25 
1.84 



0.83 
2.00 
8.86 
4.22 
4.01 
8.55 



-0.47 
-L04 
- .81 
+ .57 
+ .49 
+ .80 



64 
66 
92 
116 
U4 
109 



The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics of tobacco 
"Workers include three groups of employees: Tobacco workers not 
otherwise specified, tobacco and cigar dealers, and cigar and cigarette 
makers and packers. The industrial insurance mortality statistics 
of tobacco workers not otherwise specified, include 141 deaths from 
all causes, of which 49, or 34.8 per cent, were from consumption. Of 
the mortality of this group from other respiratory diseases 7 were 
from pneumonia, 3 were from asthma, 3 from bronchitis, and 1 from 
another respiratory disease. If the deaths from consumption and 
from other respiratory diseases are combined, it is found that 44.7 
per cent of the mortality was from diseases of the lungs and air 
passages. The mortality from consumption was excessive at all ages, 
as is set forth in detail in the following tabular analysis : 
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PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG TOBACCO -WORK- 
ERS, 1897 TO 1906, COMPARED WITH THAT OP ALL MALES IN THE REGISTRA- 
TION AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[Figures for tobacco workers from experience of an Industrial Insurance company; fl gores 
for males In registration area computed from mortality statistics of the United States 
census.] 



Age at death. 



Deaths of tobacco 
workers, 1897 to 1906, 
due to— 



All causes. 



Consump- 
tion. 



Per cent of deaths 
due to consomptioa 
among— 



Tobacco 
workers. 



Males In 

registration 

area, 1900 

to 1906. 



16 to 24 years 

25 to 84 years 

85 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

56 to 64 years..... 
65 years and over. 

Total 



85.7 

48.4 
42.8 
88.1 
19.0 
7.1 



27.8 
81.8 
28.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 



141 



49 



84.8 



14.8 



The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics of tobacco 
and cigar dealers include 196 deaths from all causes, of which 43, or 
21.9 per cent, were from consumption. Of the mortality of this group 
from other respiratory diseases 23 were from pneumonia, 7 from bron- 
chitis, 6 from asthma, and 1 from another respiratory disease. If the 
deaths from consumption and from other respiratory diseases are 
combined, it is found that 40.8 per cent was from diseases of the lungs 
and air passages. 

PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG TOBACCO A3fl> 
CIGAR DBALBRS, 1897 TO 1906, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN 
THE REGISTRATION AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE 
GROUPS. 

[Figures for tobacco and cigar dealers from experience of an Industrial insurance com- 
pany; figures for males in registration area computed from mortality statistics of the 
tjnited States census.] 



Age at death. 



15 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

85 to 44 years .... 
45 to 54 years .... 

65 to 64 years 

65 years and over, 

Total 



Deaths of tobacco and 
cigar dealers, 1897 to 
1906, due to- 



All causes. 



196 



€k>nsump- 
Uon. 



43 



Per cent of deaths due 
to consumption 
among— 



Tobacco 
and cigar 
dealers. 



Males in 

registration 

area, 1900 

to 1906. 



85.7 
44.1 
84.8 
13.8 
10.0 



21.9 



27.8 
81.8 
28.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 



14.8 



The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics of cigar and 
cigarette makers and packers include 1,530 male deaths from all 
causes, of which 442, or 28.9 per cent, were from consumption. Of the 
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mortality of this group from other respiratory diseases, 118 were from 
pneumonia, 22 from bronchitis, 16 from asthma, and 24 from less 
frequent respiratory diseases. If the deaths from consumption and 
from other respiratory diseases are combined, it is found that 40.7 per 
cent of the mortality of cigar and cigarette makers and packers was 
from diseases of the lungs and air passages. The consumption mor- 
tality of this group of male workers was excessive at all ages, as is 
set forth in detail in the following table : 

PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG CIGAR MAKBRS 
AND PACKBR8, 1897 TO 1906. COMPARED WITH THAT OP ALL MALES IN THE 
REGISTRATION AREA OP THE UNITED STATES. 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[Figures for cigar makers and packers from experience of an Industrial Insurance com- 
pany ; figures for males in registration area computed from mortality statistics of the 
United States census.] 



Age at death. 



15 to 24 years 

25 to 84 years 

85 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 

65 years and over 

Total 



beaths of cigar makers 
and packers, 1897 to 
1906, due to— 



AH causes. 



181 
267 
281 
825 
284 
242 



1,580 



Consump- 
tion. 



57 
147 
119 
67 
86 
16 



442 



Per cent of deaths 
due to consumption 
among— 



Cigar mak- 
ers and 
packers. 



Males in 

registration 

area, 1900 

to 1906. 



48.5 
55.1 
42.8 
20.6 
12.7 
6.6 



28.9 



27.8 
81.8 
28.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 



14.8 



The preceding observations and statistical data, derived from both 
American and foreign sources, clearly indicate that tobacco workers 
are subject to an excessive mortality from consumption- and from 
other respiratory diseases. . 

THE MANTTEACTTTBE OF SNUPF. 

The manufacture of snuff in the United States was carried on in 41 
establishments, employing 946 wage-earners in 1905, according to the 
returns of the factory census for that year. 

In an earlier special report on the industry, made as part of the 
census of 1900, the process of snuff manufacture is described in part 
as follows: 

The making of snuff is the most complicated of all the processes 
of tobacco manufacture. This article, as found on the market, may 
be roughljr divided into two classes, namely, dry and moist, each of 
which varies greatly in quality. Snuff is sometimes manufactured 
in connection with cigars and chewing tobacco, as it affords an oppor- 
tunity to utilize the parts of the leaf not consumed in those proaucts. 
The material for dry snuffs is first dampened and put through cut- 
ting machines, which choo it finely. It is then subjected to a high 
temperature and rendered perfectly dry, when it is ready for grind- 
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ing. The grinding machines preserve much of the principle govern- 
ing the first manufacture of snuff, which was reouced to a rough 
powder by pounding or grating. The commonest form of binding 
machine consists of a receptacle shaped like the frustum ot a cone 
inverted. A set of rollers of corresponding inclination revolve close 
to the inner surface, grinding the tobacco between to a fine powder. 
The finished article is packed by machine packers into bladders, tin 
cans, earthenware jars, glass tumblers, etc. Scotch^ Irish, and Welsh 
snuffs are the commonest forms of the dry class. 

Moist snuffs are of infinite variety. The material used in their 
manufacture is moist when ground, and is not reduced to a fine pow- 
der like the dry snuffs. After grinding, the "flour'' is subjected 
to as many different processes and manipulations as there are manu- 
facturers. Many of these involve frequent handling and bulking 
to control the different stages of sweating or fermentation which 
gives character to the finished article, darkening it and developing 
its peculiar flavor. In addition to saucing, fermentation, and manip- 
ulation, ingredients are added to flavor and perfume. («) 

The foregoing descriptive account emphasizes the more important 
factors detrimental to health, chiefly, of course, the production of 
considerable quantities of very fine tobacco dust, practically unavoid- 
able under the conditions under which the industry is carried on at 
the present time. Of all the products of tobacco snuff requires the 
most complicated processes of manufacture, which vary only accord- 
ing as the article produced comes under the head of dry or moist, but 
because of the fact that it is possible to utilize much waste material 
in producing snuff it is frequently made in connection with cigars and 
chewing tobacco. In brief, the health-injurious circumstances inci- 
dental to the manufacture of tobacco are emphasized in the manu- 
facture of snuff, and most of the authorities on occupation diseases 
lay much stress upon this fact, which was early recognized by Kamaz- 
zini, when, however, this branch of the industry was the most im- 
portant instead of being of very limited extent, as it is at the present 
time. 

Thackrah refers to the occupation in a brief statement, holding 
that snuff making is more pernicious than tobacco manufacture in 
general, and that the fine dust, combined witli muriate of ammonia 
and other substances, produces disorders of the head, the air tubes, 
and the stomach. 

In another descriptive account of the industry as carried on in 
New York, the assistant inspector of the board of health, reported, in 
1872, that— 

In one of the largest manufactories in the city (Lorillard's)j the 
atmosphere of the room in which the snuff is packed in bags is so 
full or flying particles as almost to be opaque, and I could not remain 
inside, even a few seconds, without experiencing the most violent 

« Report on Manufactures, Part III, Twelfth Census of the United States, 
1900, p. 672. 
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irritation of the whole respiratory mucous membrane; and yet, in 
this atmosphere, inhalinff with every breath thousands of particles 
of a most irritating powder, works a man, who has been employed in 
the same way, day after day, for twenty years, and he assured mo 
that he had not had a day ot sickness, and that he was, in every way, 
in perfect health. His face was so smeared with yellow snuff that I 
could not discern if his complexion were natural or not ; but he told 
me his appetite was excellent, and all his bodily functions were 
carried on with perfect regularity. (<*) 

Dr. B. W. Kichardson, in his lectures on " Unhealthy trades," be- 
fore the Society of Arts, in 1872, referred to the manufacture of snuff 
as a health-injurious occupation, at considerable length, his remarks 
in full being as follows: 

The dust produced in the various processes of snuff making is still 
more injurious [than that in cigar making]. The tobacco leaf, 
finely cut up, is mixed with lime-water, salt, sometimes even floor-dust 
sweepings, and, in yellow snuff, with red lead. These ingredients 
placed in a bin and heated two or three times to give sharpness to the 
snuff, are frequently turned over, in order to facilitate the process of 
drying. While this turning is in progress, there arises a dust with a 
smoke, which affects the younger workmen, so that thev become faint 
and vomit, until, by use, they are rendered tolerant or the poisonous 
matters they inhale. In the further process of finishing the snuff, 
after it has been ground and dried, there is a practice of what is 
called sifting, preparatory to adding "liquor" — ^namely, salt and 
water — to make weight, and scents to give perfume. The sifting 
charges the air with dust, which is as injurious as the smoke, and 
which produces the same symptcwns in the young — namely, retching, 
faintness, and great irritation of the bronchial passages. The rooms 
in which these works are carried on are too often close and unventi- 
lated, and thereby the irritation of the throat, the cough, and the 
nausea are much increased. Sifting the "shorts'* is more hurtful 
than rolling the cigar. The consolation of the workman is that he 
gets accustomed to the poison, if he only keeps to the work, and at last 
gets over the symptoms. In so far as the acuteness of the symptoms 
IS concerned, he is generally correct in this respect^ut it is not to be 
presumed that the mischief stops at this point. The system of the 
workman becomes tolerant in some measure, but the tolerance is par- 
tial only. Chronic maladies are induced by continued application, 
which are of serious and even fatal import. Those workmen who are 
disposed to pulmonary consumption suffer readily from that disease, 
ana in others of better constitution, less serious, but still serious de- 
rangements are manifested, the most common of which are a per- 
sistent dyspepsia and that pale and bloodless condition to which the 
technical term ansemia is applied by the physician. Another com- 
mon symptom is a rapid and irregular action of the heart. Palpita- 
tion of the heart and intermittent action, in which the organ hesitates 
in its beat, are marked phenomena, I think I may indeed say that in 
these workmen the action of the heart is never at its full power, 

« Third Annual Report of the Board of Health of the City of New York, 1873, 
pp. 309, 310. 
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never perfectly regular so long as they are following their employ- 
ment. In cases where the chronic effects are most intense, the muscles 
of the body share in the feebleness ajad disturbance. The hands be- 
come tremulous, the lower limbs unsteady. In two examples, I have 
seen the breathing muscles influenced, and a peculiar spasm of an 
extremely painful kind produced through the chest, followed by a 
faintness, as if the sufferer were about to die. Lastly, the organs of 
the senses become impaired from these occupations, and mere is 
deafness and imperfect vision, so that light becomes extremely pain- 
ful to the eye. It is unfortunate that this occupation leads often to 
abuse in the habits of smoking and chewing tobacco. When this 
occurs, the evil consequences are greatly increased. I believe few 
workmen escape altogether the dangers I have named. Not many are 
able to carry on their business beyond the fortieth year.(<») 

The views of other authorities on the diseases of trades concur more 
or less in the foregoing opinions, summarized in the statement that 
the very considerable amount of dust produced in snuff manufacture 
is unquestionably detrimental to health, at least in the case of those 
who continue the employment for a long period of time. No statis- 
tical data are available to sustain these conclusions, but the large 
amount of available information regarding workers in tobacco gen- 
erally would seem to support the point of view that the manufacture 
of snuff is detrimental to health and a more or less predisposing 
factor to consumption by the constant irritation of the respiratory 
passages, followed by a decrease in the vital resistance generally. 

LEATHEB WOBKEBS. 

The manufacture of leather in all its branches gives employment 
to over a quarter of a million wage-earners, estimated by the census 
of 1900 as 251,920, of which 52,109 were engaged in leather tanning, 
currying, and finishing. The tendency of the industry is toward 
consolidation, as is made evident by the fact that the census of 1880 
returned 5,426 establishments, the census of 1890 returned 1,749, 
and the census of 1900 returned 1,306. Tfie amount of capital in- 
vested, the cost of materials used, and the value of the products have 
considerably increased during the intervening period. The changes 
which have occurred and which have an immediate bearing upon 
the health conditions in the various trades involved, are briefly 
referred to in the census reports, it being stated that — 

It is a curious feature of the business that, while in nearly every 
other industry advantage has been taken of labor-saving devices as 
they have been perfected, leather manufacturers were inclined, until 
about 1880j to discourage any attempt to supersede manual labor 
with machmery. They preferred, also, to adhere to the formulas 

« Scientific American Supplement, March 4, 1876, p. 154. 
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and tanning processes which had been handed down for genera- 
tions from father to son, rather than to take advantage of the 
scientific knowledge which the chemists had to offer them in the way 
of improved and more economical methods. As a result of these 
prejuaices, the evolution of the business, until recently, was very 
slow. During the past twenty years, however, the most radical 
changes have taken place, so that this industry has been completely 
revolutionized, and the up-to-date leather manufactory is now 
equipped with numerous appliances for manipulating the hide dur- 
ing the various stages through which it passes from the lime vat 
to the leather stretching and measuring machines. Many patented 
processes and compounds for tanning and tawing, as well as for 
depilating hides and skins, are also m use, so that it may be said 
with truth that the present-day leather manufacturer is no less enter- 
prising in the use of what modem invention has to offer him than the 
leaders in any other line of {productive industry. («) 

The tanner has now at his command mechanical appliances for 
carrying the work through the various stages from the beam house 
to the final measuring of the material, as in the case of upper leather, 
preparatory to its ^ipment to the customer. The bark mill, that 
most important adjunct to the tanner using oak, hemlock, or union 
tannages, has undergone much improvement of late years. The 
present saw grinders or cutters overcome defects which were common 
to bark mills of a few days ago, while the resultant material is so 
leached that the utmost of its tannin is extracted, which was not for- 
merly the case. In the handling of the hides, the reel, the rocker 
handler, the skeleton drum, and other labor-saving devices have done 
their part toward simplifying the work and reducing the cost. The 
processes subsequent to the removal of the leather from the bath have 
also been rendered less laborious and less costly by the introduction 
of mechanical scrubbers, power rollers, scouring and stufling wheels, 
stretchers, etc.(^) 

Under modern conditions the processes of tanning, currying, and 
leather finishing are less injurious to health and life than they must 
have been under former conditions when the methods of manufac- 
ture were more arduous as well as more offensive. Kamazzini, in his 
Treatise of the Diseases of Tradesmen, observed that in consequence 
of exposure to odors and foul exhalations the complexion of tanners 
was deathlike, their bodies were puffed up, and their breathing was 
difficult. Thackrah, writing in 1832, remarks that — 

They [tanners] work in an atmosphere largely impregnated with 
the vapor of putrifying skins, and this combined with the smell of 
lime in one place, and of tan in another. They are exposed constantly 
to wet and cold. Their feet are scarcely ever dry. Yet they are 
remarkably robust; the countenance florid; and disease almost un- 

« Report on Manufactures, Part III, Twelfth Census of the United States, 
1900, p. 704. 
''Idem, p. 713. 
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known. Tanners are said to be exempt from consumption. We have 
carefully inquired at several tan-yards, and could not hear of a single 
example of this formidable disease. We do not find old men ac- 
tually in the employ; and the reason assigned is, not the decline of 
health, but the inferiority of men past middle age, in undergoing the 
labor of the process. Persons, however, in advanced life, yet healthy, 
are found in other occupations, who have before been for many years 
in the tan-yards, and have not apparently suffered from the long- 
continued exposure to their offensive odor. Hence we may infer that 
this employ, while it invigorates the constitution in youth and middle 
age, does not sensibly shorten life ; does not, in other words, give tem- 
porary health at the expense of premature decline. (<») 

This favorable statement regarding the occupation is not sustained 
by the facts of actual experience, although Thackrah quotes Doctor 
Dods, who, in the Medical Gazette, had stated that he had " not been 
able to discover one unequivocable instance of death to have taken 
place in an operative tanner from phthisis, in its tubercular form, in 
any part of this Kingdom," and who attributed this alleged exemp- 
ticm of tanners from consumption to the peculiar aroma of volatile 
matter constantly arising from the tan pits, as the result of which 
tanners, in his opinion, were exempted frwn consumption. 

Doctor Half ort, a German authority on the diseases of trades, writ- 
ing in 1845, included curriers and similar occupations among the 
exceptionally healthful trades, stating in particular that phthisis 
was practically unknown among them, but apparently basing his con- 
clusions entirely on Thackrah's observations. (*) 

The same opinion was held by Wynter, who, writing in 18G0, 
observed that " tanners are rarely, we believe, attacked with 
phthisis." (^) 

Arlidge, writing in 1892, observes, with respect to curriers, that — 

The business of the currier is one of simple mechanical work, and 
is for the most part pursued in conjunction with that of tanning and 
leather-dressing. The operation consists almost entirely of strong 
rubbing of the leather on a table with a wooden tool, whereby the 
"grain" is raised; at the same time a grease is rubbed in until it 
penetrates the substance at all points. When a black color is required, 
lamp-black mixed with oil and size is employed. Other colors are 
got by various chemical compounds, some of which probably are not 
quite innocent. Nevertheless, the work of the cumer may be pro- 
nounced free from any distinct injury to health. It entails active 
movement of the arms, and a constant bending forward of the trunk 
in the act of rubbing. («') 

<» Effects of Arts, Trades, and Professions on Health and Longevity, by C. 
Turner Thackrali, 1832, p. 61. 

^ Diseases of Artisans, by A. C. L. Halfort, M. D., 1845, p. 283. 

c Curiosities of Civilization, p. 514. 

<* Diseases of Occupations, by J. T. Arlidge, p. 219. 
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The same writer, however, observes that in the business of leather 
dressing and coloring where the red color is required there is danger 
of arsenical poisoning ; and again in the varnish or enamel for dress 
shoes lead is a constituent, and consequently a possible source of 
plumbism to those who apply it on the leather, as well as to those who 
prepare it. In none of these occupations does there appear to be a 
decided exposure to health-injurious dust. 

Leather making in its various branches was later considered by 
Parry, who describes the various operations, but the dangers which 
may arise in the course of manufacture are held to be limited to (1) 
anthrax, (2) lead poisoning, (3) arsenical poisoning, and (4) poison- 
ing by various gases. Apparently there is no particular exposure to 
health-injurious dust. 

A very important report upon the effect of occupation on the health 
and duration of trade life of men ^nployed in the leather industry 
was published by the New Jersey bureau of labor statistics, in 1894, 
including observations upon 1,124 wage-earners, subdivided into 
japanners (258), leather makers (198), curriers (125), beamsmen 
(111), tanners (194), splitters (76), grainers (38), tackers (33), 
buffers (14), shavers (6), softeners (22), and finishers (49). In com- 
menting upon the statistical results of the investigation, it is pointed 
out that tanning is mostly hand labor and very laborious. While in 
some departments the workmen are subject to dampness, they are 
rugged and seem to be no more liable to colds than workmen in any 
ordinary occupations. The odor arising from the material used is 
disagreeable to those not accustomed to it, but there are no substances 
used that are deleterious to health. On the contrary, the lime, oil, 
and bark used are considered beneficial to health; and finally, that 
" there is little or no dust in any of the processes." 

In 1907 the Massa<;husetts state board of health published a report 
on the sanitary conditions of factories, etc, and included the manu- 
facture of leather, of which the various processes are described at 
some length, it being pointed out that the leather industry is one 
that calls for strength and endurance, and that all of the processes 
demand the services of men of good physical strength. The report 
concludes with the statement that — 

In the various processes of drying, stretching, stuffing, hand- 
whitening, blacking, and polishing there are no features T^^ich are 
intrinsically dangerous to health in any way; but the process of 
buffing on wheels or revolving drums covered with sandpapjer gives 
rise to considerable dust, which, even when exhaust fans are installed 
for its removal, escapes in most instances to a greater or lesser extent 
into the air of the room. In one of the establishments visited, for 
example, where every part was found to be kepjt scrupulously clean 
and neat, and where the beam house, ordinarily a most onensive 
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place, was conspicuously clean and free from objectionable odors, 
the air of the bufling room was filled with fine dust. {«) 

This reference to dust exposure in the particular process of buffing, 
which is characteristic of the manufacture of chrome-tanned leather, 
is the first in the literature of occupation diseases. It is stated in 
the report that " 8 tanning establishments, employing from 28 men 
in one instance to 1,100 in another, and about 2,300 in all, showed 
conditions which in the least pretentious were at least fairly com- 
mendable, and in the most approved were as praiseworthy as those 
met with in cleaner occupations. The business is one in which over- 
crowding is hardly possible and free ventilation most desirable ; and, 
as is to be expected in a nondusty trade requiring strength and en- 
durance, the employees are healthy appearing and well nourished. 
The only objectionable conditions noted were the dusty atmosphere 
incident to buffing, and exposure to fumes of naphtha, amyl acetate, 
and wood alcohol." (*) 

That the exposure to dust in the buffing process is a very serious 
one is made evident by the consideration which has been given to the 
subject by fire insurance companies, who have instituted special in- 
vestigations to ascertain, if possible, the fire hazard attaching to the 
buffing dust of chrome-tanned leather, several fires having occurred 
which apparently had their origin in the dust generated in connec- 
tion with this process of manufacture. 

A brief reference may be made to the danger from anthrax, whicH 
is a more serious one than generally assumed. The risk is referred to 
by most of the authorities on occupation diseases, and at some length 
by D'Arcy Power, in Oliver's Dangerous Trades, and by W. H. 
Hamer, in an article contributed to the same work.(^) In a paper 
read in 1898 before the American Public Health Association in Phila- 
delphia, by Dr. M. P. Ravenel, it is stated that in 1897 " from reports 
which I have not been able to entirely verify, it is likely that so many 
as 12 men and 60 head of cattle died of anthrax near tanneries in this 
State [Pennsylvania] during the year."(*) According to statements 
made by state medical inspectors of Pennsylvania there were four 
deaths from anthrax among the employees of the Falls Creek tan- 
nery, at Falls Creek, near Clearfield, Pa., attributed to the handling 
of hides imported from China, and similar cases were reported from 
Proctor, Lycoming County, Pa., and other localities. (^) Since one 

• Report of the Massachusetts State Board of Health upon the Sanitary Con- 
dition of Factories, Workshops, etc., 1907, p. 116. 

^ Idem, p. 117. 

^ Dangerous Trades, by Thomas Oliver, pp. 244, 621-633. 

^ "Anthrax. — The Influence of tanneries in spreading the disease,'* by M. P. 
Ravenel, Philadelphia Medical Journal, April 22, 1890, p. 897. 

''Reports of the State Board of Health of Pennsylvania for 1897 (pp. 90» 104, 
589) and for 1898 (p. 158). 
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of the characteristics of anthrax infection, as disclosed by post- 
mortem examination, is the enlargement of the spleen, it is quite prob- 
able — from the reference which Ramazzini in 1670 made to the fact, 
as observed by him at that time, that most of the tanners were " splen- 
etick " — that anthrax, under the earlier and much less sanitary con- 
ditions, was very much more common among tanners than it is at 
the present time. While the mortality from this disease among tan- 
ners is small, it is nevertheless an occupation risk of very material 
importance. 

The census mortality statistics for 1900 return 206 deaths of 
leather makers. In the mortality irom all causes the death rate was 
comparatively low at all ages, as shown in detail in the following 
table : 

MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES AMONG LEATHER MAKERS, COMPARED WITH 
THAT OP THE MANUFACTURING AND MECHANICAL CLASS AND THE MER- 
CANTILE AND TRADING CLASS, IN THE REGISTRATION STATES, 1000, BY 
AGE GROUPS. 



[From report on Vital Statistics, Twelfth Census of the United States, 


1900.] 




Death rate per 1,000 among— 


Age at death. 


Leather 


The manu- 
facturing 

and mechan- 
ical class. 


The mercan- 
tile and 
trading 
class. 


15 to 24 years 1 


8.6 
7.8 
19.7 
W.2 


4.4 

8.4 
20.2 
105.4 


2.6 


25 to 44 years 


6.7 


45 to 64 years 


19.9 


65 yean and over 


93.8 







From the above table it is shown that at ages 15 to 24 the general 
death rate of leather makers was 3.5 per 1,000, compared with 4.4 
for the manufacturing and mechanical class and 2.6 for the mercan- 
tile and trading class. At the other ages also the comparison is 
favorable to leather makers. 

The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics of leather 
workers include 641 deaths from all causes, of which 206, or 32.1 
per cent, were from consumption. Of the mortality of leather work- 
ers from respiratory diseases other than consumption, 62 were from 
pneumonia, 11 from bronchitis, 6 from asthma, and 10 from less 
frequent respiratory diseases. If the deaths from consumption and 
from respiratory diseases other than consumption are combined, it is 
found that 46.0 per cent of the mortality of leather workers was from 
diseases of the lungs and air passages. While, therefore, the general 
death rate among leather workers is shown to compare favorably 
with other manufacturing industries, the mortality from consump- 
tion and from other respiratory diseases among leather workers is 
shown to be somewhat excessive, due probably, in part at least, to 

2313— No. 82—09 8 
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the inhalation of animal dust The following tabular analysis of 
the industrial insurance mortality statistics shows in detail the pro- 
portionate mortality from ccmsumption among leather workers by 
divisional periods of life. While the proportionate mortality from 
consimiption was excessive among leather workers at all ages under 
65, the excess was most pronounced at ages 25 to 34, when out of 
every 100 deaths from all causes 50 were due to consimiption, against 
an expected normal proportion of 3L3 per cent. The analysis of 
the consumption mortality of leather workers is set forth in detail 
in the following table : 

PROI»ORTIONATB MORTALrPY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONO L.BATHBR 
IW^ORKJCRS, 1897 TO 1»0G, COBCPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE 

REGISTRATION^ AREA OF THE UNITED STATES. 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[Figures for leather workers from experience of an Industrial Insurance company ; figures 
for males In registration area compated from mortality statistics of the United 8tates 
census.] 



Age at death. 



Deaths of leather 
workers, 1897 to 1906, 
doe to- 



All causes. 



Consump- 
tion. 



Per cent of deaths 
due to consumption 



Leather 
workers. 



Males in 
registra- 
tion area, 
1900 to 1906. 



15 to 24 years 

25 to 84 years 

85 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 

65 years and over. 

Total 



92 
164 
155 
99 
79 
62 



88.0 

sao 

85.5 
29.8 

n.4 

1.6 



27.8 
3L8 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 



641 



206 



82.1 



14.8 



The preceding observations and statistical data are more or less 
inconclusive except the insurance mortality experience, which clearly 
indicates a decided excess in the mortality from consumption among 
leather workers at all ages under 65. In the absence of a thoroughly 
qualified and extensive investigation, it is impossible to state how far 
the higher death rate is the direct result of dust exposure, but there 
can be no doubt that the dust problem in some branches of the indus- 
try is a serious one from a sanitary point of view. It is necessary, 
however, to keep in mind that intemperate habits prevail to a consid- 
erable extent among leather workers, and in particular among tan- 
ners, but this evil, in itself, does not account for the higher mortality 
brought out by the recorded insurance experience data. 

TANKEBS, OXJBBIEBS, AND BEAMEBS. 

The statistics thus far given relate to leather workers in general 
There is statistical information, however, for certain leather trades, 
including tannery employees and harness and saddle makers. In the 
first class are included tanners, curriers, beamers, etc. In Rhode 
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Island, during the period 1862 to 1906 there were 66 deaths recorded 
of tanners and curriers, and of this number only 6, or 9.1 per cent, 
died from consumpti<m, and 5, or 7.6 per cent, from respiratory dis- 
eases other than consumption. These statistics, therefore, indicate a 
favorable mortality experience in Rhode Island for tanners and 
curriers. 

Regarding tanners, the report of the registrar-general on the occu- 
pation mortality of England and Wales for 1900 to 1902 contains the 
following: 

At the earlier and later ages the mortality of tanners differs little 
from the standard for all occupied and retired males, but between the 
ag^ 20 and 45 it falls considerably below the average. In the 
main working period of life the comparative mortality figure is 774, 
or 23 per cent below the standard. The mortality of tanners from 
Bright's disease and from suicide appears to be slightly above the 
average, but under every other heading the mortality is low. («) 

The most recent English mortality statistics for tanners indicate 
that this branch of the leather industry is quite satisfactory as regards 
the mortality from all causes. The general death rate compares 
favorably with that for all occupied males, as is indicated in the fol- 
lowing table : 

MORTAUTY FROM ALL CAUSES AMONG TANNBRS, COMP.VRBD WITH THAT OF 
ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE 
GROUP& 

[From Part n, Svpplemeiit to tbe Slxty-Aftti Annual Report of tbe Beglstrar-Oeneiml of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 



Age at death. 



15 to 19 years 

»to24yeAn 

25 to S4 years 

Jt5 to 44 years 

45 to 54 yean. 

65 to 64 years 

65 yean and oTer 



Death rate 
per 1,000 

for all 
occupied 

jxuttes. 



2.44 
4.41 

6.01 
10.22 
17.78 
31.01 
88.89 



Death rate for taimen. 



Rate 



Late per 
1,000. 



Greater (+) 
or]e68(— ) 
than rate 
foralloocm- 
pied males. 



2.51 
8.27 
3.83 
6.77 
15.07 
80.87 
89.45 



+0.07 
-1.14 
-2.18 
-4.45 
-2.06 
- .14 
+L06 



Ratio to 

rate for all 

occupied 

males. 



108 
74 
U 
66 
85 
100 
101 



The preceding table is self-explanatory and requires no further 
comment. A more extended comparison, however, is made in the 
next table, in which the mortality of tanners from consumption 
and other respiratory diseases is compared with the normal mor- 
tality of occupied males from these diseases by divisional periods of 
life. The comparison shows that the mortality from consumption 
among tanners is somewhat excessive at ages 15 to 19 and 45 to 64; 

Tart II, Sapplemeot to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deatha, and Marriages in England and Wales, p. Ixy. Lon- 
don, 1908. 
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at ages 20 to 44 the mortality from consumption is somewhat less 
than for all occupied males. The differences are comparatively slight 
at all ages, and the same is true of the mortality from respiratory 
diseases other than consumption. 

MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AND FROM OTHER DISEASES OP THE RE- 
SPIRATORY SYSTEM AMONG TANNBRS^ COMPARED WITH THAT OP ALL OCCU- 
PIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Slxty-flfth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 





Mortality from consumption. 


Mortality from other diseases of the 
respiratory system. 




Death 
rate per 

1,000 

for all 
occupied 

males. 


Death rate for tanners. 


Death 
rate per 

1,000 

for all 
occupied 

males. 


Death rate for tanners. 


Age at death. 


Rate 
per 1,000. 


Groatcr(+) 
orleR9(-) 
than rate 

for all 

occupied 

males. 


Ratio 
to rate 
for all 
occupied 
males. 


Rate 
per 1,000. 


Greater(+) 
orle8B(-) 
than rate 

for all 

occupied 

males. 


Ratio 

to rata 

foraU 

occupied 


16 to 19 years.... 
20 to 2d years.... 
25 to 84 years.... 
86 to 44 years.... 
46 to 54 years.... 
65 to 64 years.... 
65 years and over 


0.54 
1.55 
2.06 
2.74 
8.04 
2.16 
1.11 


1.12 
1.26 
1.18 
.90 
4.17 
2.84 


+0.58 

- .29 

- .90 
-1.84 
+1.13 
+ .18 


207 
81 
66 
88 
187 
108 


0.24 

.48 

.77 

1.66 

8.82 

6.54 

17.77 


0.56 
1.61 
.48 
1.62 
2.66 
8.60 
16.08 


+0.82 
+L08 

- .84 

- .04 

- .77 
+2.06 
-1.74 


28S 
815 

77 

m 













Curriers are considered separately from tanners in the English mor- 
tality statistics, and the mortality of this group of leather employees 
is somewhat higher than for tanners in the English experience. 

Considering curriers as a separate occupation, including under this 
term leather goods makers generally, the report of the registrar- 
general on the occupation mortality of England and Wales for 1900 
to 1902 contains the statement that — 

Speaking generally, the death rates of curriers do not differ widely 
from those of all occupied and retired males, being slightly below the 
standard at ages 15 to 20 and 25 to 45, and above tne standard at 
other ages. At ages under 20 the death rate of curriers is lower, and 
at ages 20 to 25 it is higher than that of tanners or furriers, but at 
ages above 25 the rates occupy an intermediate position between the 
two. In the main working period of life the comparative mortality 
figure is 1,015, or within 1 per cent of the standard for occupied and 
retired males generally, while it is 31 per cent above the correspc«id- 
ing figure for tanners, but 24 per cent below that for furriers. As 
with the ages at death, so with the causes of death, the mortality of 
curriers differs but little from the standard; they show, however, a 
slight excess of mortality from phthisis, Bright's disease, and suicide, 
but a low mortality from accident. («) 

In the table which follows, the mortality from all causes among 
men in this group is compared with that of occupied males generally, 

<»Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages In England and Wales, p. IxvL 
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and it is shown that at the higher ages, 45 and over, the death rate 
of curriers is higher than for occupied males generally, but at ages 
under 45, except 20 to 24, the general death rate is somewhat lower 
for curriers thaft for occupied males generally. 

MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES AMONG CURRIBRS, COMPARED WITH THAT 
OP ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, lOOO TO 1902, BY AGE 
GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Slxty-flfth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 



Age at death. 



Death rate 
per 1,000 
for all occu- 
pied males. 



Death rate for curriers. 



Rate per 
1,000. 



Greater (+) 
or less (— ) 
than rate 
for all occu- 
pied males. 



Ratio to 

rate for all 

occupied 

males. 



15 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

26 to 84 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 

65 years and over 



2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
10.22 
17.78 
81.01 
88.39 



2.86 
5.24 
5.71 
9.82 
18.23 
34.95 
97.99 



-0.08 
+ .88 

- .80 

- .90 
+ .50 
+3.94 
-f9.60 



97 
119 
95 
91 
lOB 
113 
Ul 



A more extended analysis is made in the next table, in which the 
mortality of curriers from consumption and from other respiratory 
diseases is compared with the normal mortality of occupied males 
from these diseases by divisional periods of life. The comparison 
shows that the mortality from consumption is somewhat excessive at 
all ages except 25 to 34, and that the excess is most marked at ages 65 
and over. As regards the mortality from respiratory diseases other 
than consumption, the differences are less marked, but at ages 55 to 
64 the excess mortality was 2.04 per 1,000. 



MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AND FROM OTHER DISEASES OP THE RE- 
SPIRATORY SYSTEM AMONG CVRRIBRS, COMPARED WITH THAT OP ALL 
OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Slxty-flfth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 



Age at death. 



15 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 84 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

56 to 64 years 

65 years and over 



Mortality from consnmption. 



Death 
rate p>er 
1,000 for 
all occu- 
pied 

males. 



0.54 
1.56 
2.03 
2.74 
3.04 
2.16 
1.11 



Death rate for curriers. 



Rate per 
1,000. 



Greater (+) 
or less (— ) 
than rate 
for all occu- 
pied males. 



0.92 
2.22 
L98 
8.53 
8.23 
2.91 
2.19 



-F0.38 
+ .67 
- .05 
-I- .79 
-I- .19 
+ .75 
+1.08 



Ratio to 
rate for 
all occu- 
pied 
males. 



170 
148 
98 
129 
106 
135 
197 



Mortality from other diseases of the 
respiratory system. 



Death 
rate per 
1.000 for 
ail occu- 
pied 
males. 



0.24 

.48 

.77 

1.66 

8.32 

6.54 

17.77 



Death rate for curriers. 



Rate 



ate per 
1,000. 



0.21 

.40 

.82 

1.43 

3.75 

8,58 

16.62 



Greater(+) 
orlessC— ) 
than rate 
for all occu- 
pied males. 



-0.03 

- .08 
+ .05 

- .23 
+ .43 
+2.W 
-1.16 



Ratio to 
rate for 
all occu- 
pied 
males. 



88 
106 

86 
118 
181 

94 
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The recorded industrial insurance mortality stati^ics of tan- 
ners, beamers, and carriers include 478 deaths from all causes, of 
which 89, or 18.6 per cent, were from consumption. Of the mortality 
of this group from respiratory diseases other than ccmsumption, 65 
deaths were from pneumonia, 9 from bronchitis, 5 from asthma, and 
12 from less frequent respiratory diseases. If the deaths from con- 
sumption and from other respiratory diseases are combined, it is 
found that 37.6 per cent of the mortality of tanners, beamers, and 
curriers was from diseases of the lungs and air passages. The pro- 
portionate consumption mortality was excessive at all ages under 55. 
The excess in the mortality was most pronounced at ages 15 to 24, 
when out of every 100 deaths from all causes, 51.2 were from con- 
sumption, against a normal expected proportion of 27.8. The analysis 
in detail is set forth in the table following: 

PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG TAHlfBRS, BBAM- 
ER9, AMD CURRISRS, 1897 TO 1906. COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALBS 
IN THE REGISTRATION AREA OF THE UNITED STATES. 1900 TO 1906, BY AGB 
GROUPa 

[Fll^res for tanners, beamers, and curriers from experience of an Industrial insurance 
company; flinires for males in registration area computed from mortality statistics of 
the United States census.] 



Age at death. 



Peatbs of tannexs, 
beamere, and cur- 
riers, 1897 to 1S06, 
due to— 



AU 



Oonsmnp- 
tlon. 



Per cent of deaths 
due to oonsuiaptioa 
among^ 



Tannen, 
beamen, 
and car- 
riers. 



Males ta 
registra- 
tion area, 
1900 to 1906. 



15 to 24 yean 

25 to 84 years 

85 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

65to64 3'eaa 

65 years and over 

Total 



41 
44 

66 
81 
100 
146 



61.2 
4S.2 
27.8 
19.8 
7.0 
6.5 



27.8 
SLS 
2S.6 
15.0 
6.1 
2.7 



478 



18.6 



14.8 



The preceding observations and statistical data regarding curriers, 
and tanners, beamers, and curriers considered as a group, are. more 
or less conflicting, but the insurance experience data fully confirm the 
conclusions regarding persons employed in the leather industry as 
a whole, that the mortality from consumption is excessive at all ages 
under 55, and that the excess is, in all probability, in part the result 
of more or less exposure to organic dust. 

SADDLE AND HARNESS lyTAKEBS. 

In Rhode Island during the period 1852 to 1906 there were 163 
deaths recorded of saddle and harness makers. Of this number 89, or 
25.5 per cent, were from cc«isumption, and 20, or 13.1 per cent, were 
from respiratory diseases other than consumption. 
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Eegarding saddlers and harness makers, the report of the r^strar- 
general cm the occupation mortality of England and Wales for 1900 
to 1902 contains the following : 

. At ages 15 to 20 years the death rate of saddlers is below the stand- 
ard for occupied and retired males, but at all other stages of life the 
rates differ little from that standard. Within the main working 
period the comparative mortality figure is 945, or 6 per cent below 
the standard. The mortality from influenza, cancer, respiratory dis- 
eases, and accident is considerably below the average, but that from 
phthisis and from nervous diseases is slightly above it.(<») 

The most recent English mortality statistics for saddle and harness 
makers do not indicate that this particular branch of the leather in- 
dustry is unfavorable to the life and health of the employees. In the 
table which follows, the mortality from all causes among men in this 
group is compared with that of occupied males generally, and the 
result is, on the whole, quite favorable to saddle and harness makers. 

MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES AMONG SADDLES AND HARNESS MAKBR9, 

COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 
1900 TO 1902, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the SIxty-flfth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 



Age at death. 



Death rate 
per 1,000 

for all oc- 
capied 

males. 



Death rate for saddle and harness 
makers. 



Rate 



ate per 
1,000. 



Greater 
(+) or lees 
(-)than 
rate for all 
occnpled 
males. 



Ratio to 

rate for all 

occupied 

males. 



15 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

S5 to 44 years 

45 to54yeai8 

55 to 04 years 

65 years and over 



2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
10.22 
17.73 
81.01 
88.89 



1.81 
4.70 
6.08 
9.77 
16.88 
29.33 
90.83 



-0.68 
+ .29 
+ .07 

- .45 

- .85 
-1.68 
+L94 



74 
107 
101 
96 
95 
96 
102 



A more extended comparison is made in the next table, in which 
the mortality of saddle and harness makers from consumption and 
from other respiratory diseases is compared with the normal mor- 
tality of occupied males from these diseases by divisional periods of 
life. The comparison shows that the mortality from consumption 
was somewhat excessive at all ages under 65, the excess being most 
pronounced. at ages 20 to 24. On the other hand, it appears that the 
mortality of saddle and harness makers from respiratory diseases 
other than consumption was favorable at all ages when compared 
with the mortality for all occupied males. If the mortality from 
the two causes combined is taken, the mortality of saddle and harness 

Tart II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales, d^ Ix. 
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makers from consumption and from other respiratory diseases com- 
pares quite favorably with the mortality for all occupied males from 
the same diseases. 

MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AND FROM OTHER DISEASES OP THE RE- 
8PIRAT0RT SYSTEM AMONG SADDLB AND HARNESS MAKERS* COMPARED 
WITH THAT OP ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 1900 TO 
1002, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 





Mortality from consomptlon. 


Mortality from other diseases of the 
respiratory system. 


Age at death. 


Death 
rate per 
l.OOOfor 
all occu- 
pied 

males. 


Death rate for Middle and 
harness makers. 


Death 


Death rate for saddle and 
harness makers. 




Rate per 
1,000. 


Greater (+) 
orle8B(-) 
than rate 
for all occu- 
pied males. 


Ratio to 
rate for 
all occu- 
pied 
xnales. 


l.OOOfor 
all occu- 
pied 
males. 


Rate per 
1.000. 


Greater (-h) 
orle«(-) 
than rate 
for all occu- 
pied males. 


Ratio to 
rate for 

pied 
males. 


15 to 19 years.... 
20 to 24 years.... 
25 to 84 years.... 
85 to 44 years.... 
45 to 54 years.... 
65 to M years.... 
65 years and over 


0.54 
1.55 
2.03 
2.74 
8.04 
2.16 
Lll 


0.63 
2.84 
2.58 
8.49 
8.56 
2.24 
.60 


-1-0.09 
-1-1.29 
+ .55 
+ .75 
+ .52 
-f .08 
- .51 


117 
188 
127 
127 
117 
104 
54 


0.24 

.48 

.77 

L66 

8.82 

6.54 

17.77 


0.18 

.29 

.49 

1.19 

2.01 

5.89 

14.45 


-0.06 

- .19 

- .28 

- .47 
-1.81 
-L15 
-8.82 


75 
60 
64 
72 
61 
82 
81 



For the purpose of making this statistical statement as complete 
as possible, the following table for Switzerland is added. The table 
shows the mortality from consumption among saddlers, compared 
with that for all occupied males in Switzerland. This table indicates 
that the mortality from consumption among saddlers in Switzerland 
was in excess of that for all occupied males at all ages except 40 to 49, 
the excess being greatest at ages 60 to 69, when it equaled 6.76 per 
1,000. This unfavorable experience may be due to the different 
methods of manufacture in Switzerland as compared with England 
and the United States. 



MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG SADDLERS, COMPARED WITH ALL 
OCCUPIED MALES IN SWITZERLAND. 1879 TO 1890, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[Figures from Vital Statistics of Switzerland, 1871 to 1890, Part III.] 



Ago at death. 



15 to 19 years 

20 to 29 years 

80 to 39 years 

40 to 49 years 

60 to 69 years 

60 to 69 years 

70 years and over 



Death rate 
per 1,000 

for all 
occupied 

males. 



1.80 
8.04 
8.G6 
8.65 
8.62 
8.25 
1.84 



Death rate for saddlers. 



Rate 



ate per 
3,000. 



2.10 
4.24 
6.77 
8.61 
6.83 
10.01 
4.83 



Greater 
(+)orle88 

(-) than 
rate for all 

occupied 
males. 



+0.80 
+L20 
+3.11 
- .04 
+3.31 
+6.76 
+2.49 



Ratio to 

rate for all 

occupied 

males. 



162 
139 
185 
99 
194 
806 
285 
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The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics include 510 
deaths of harness makers and saddlers from all causes, of which 
89, or 17.5 per cent, were from consumption. Of the mortality of 
harness makers and saddlers from respiratory diseases other than 
consumption, 41 deaths were from pneumonia, 9 from bronchitis, 4 
from asthma, and 7 from less frequent respiratory diseases. If the 
deaths from consumption and from other respiratory diseases are 
combined it is found that 29.4 per cent of the mortality^ of harness 
makers and saddlers was from diseases of the lungs and air passages. 
The excess in the consumption mortality is brought out clearly in the 
tabular presentation of the proportionate mortality from this disease 
by divisional periods o'f life. The proportionate consumption mor- 
tality was excessive at all ages under 65, but the excess was most 
pronounced at ages 25 to 34, when out of every 100 deaths from all 
causes 47.7 were from consumption, against a normal proportion- 
ate mortality of 31.3. The analysis of the consumption mortality 
of harness makers and saddlers is set forth in detail in the table 
following : 

PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG HARIVESS MAKBRS 
AND SADDLBRS, 1897 TO 1006, COMPARED WITH THAT FOR ALL MALES IN 
THE REGISTRATION AREA OP THE UNITED STATES, 1000 TO 1006, BY AGE 
GROUPa 

[Figures for harness makers and saddlers from experience of an industrial insurance com* 
pany ; figures for males in registration area computed from mortality statistics of the 
united States census.] 



Age at death. 



15 to 24 years 

25 to 84 years 

35 to44 years 

45 to 54 years 

65 to 64 years 

65 years and over 

Total 



Deaths of harness 
makers and sad- 
dlers, 1897 to 1906, 
due to- 



All causes. 



131 
155 



510 



Consump- 
tion. 



89 



Percent of deaths due 
to consumption 
among — 



Harness 

makers and 

saddlers. 



44.1 
47.7 
83.8 
23.8 
8.4 
1.3 



17.5 



Males in 
registra- 
tion area, 
1900 to 1906. 



27.8 
81.8 
28.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 



14.8 



The preceding observations and statistical data indicate that in 
certain branches of the leather industry the inhalation of dust un- 
doubtedly tends to shorten the lives of the employees and to cause a 
somewhat excessive mortality from consumption and from other res- 
piratory diseases. These unfavorable conditions, however, appear to 
be more frequently met with in the working of finished leather than in 
the tanning processes. Taking the leather industry as a whole, the 
unfavorable effects of dust inhalation are less pronounced than in 
most other dusty trades. 
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aiiOVB UAxnxG. 

The glove industry in 1000 gave employment to 14.436 wage- 
earners, of which 9,754 were women. During the preceding decade 
the number of wage-earners increased 76.3 per cent, but the number 
of women wage-earners considered separately increased 91.6 per cent. 
These are the census returns for 1900, which, however, are limited 
to gloves and mittens made of leather, but the number employed in 
the manufacture of gloves and mittens of other materials is not 
accurately known. The process of manufacture has been described 
in the census report on manufactures in part as follows : 

As soon as the skin is received by the glove maker it is immediately 
staked by the hand stake, which consists of two upright and two 
horizontal bars, one of the latter being movable to admit the skin, 
which is held in position by a wedge inserted at the end of the bar. 
The stretching is then done by pressing over the skin so placed a 
blunt iron, like a spade, having round c(H*ners and a handle whidi 
fits under the arm. The oil-dressed skins are then split even in a 
belt-splitting machine, and the kid skins are shaved either by " moon- 
ing " or by placing them on a marble slab with the flesh side up, and 
shaving the surface with a broad chisel or so-called " dowling "knife. 
By this process the skin is reduced to the desired thinness, and the 
inequalities of the flesh side are removed. " Mooning " is aone with 
a round steel shaped like a plate and having the center cut out and 
a handle placed across the opening; the skin is then hung on an 
elastic pole and the moon-shaped knife is drawn over the flesh until 
the desired result is secured. The skin is then ready to go to the 
cutters, of which there are tivo classes, the block and the table cutter, 
each class, as a rule, having separate rooms. The block cutters, most 
of whom are of American parentage, are engaged in cutting the 
cheaper and coarser grade of gloves. 

The skin is placed on a block made of hard-wood planks placed on 
end and bolted together, and the die of the requirea shape and style 
is placed carefully on the skin and given a blow with the maul. In 
the table-cutter's room tables instead of blocks are used. The skin 
is dampened, then stretched over the end of the table until it will 
stretch no more, and then cut off the length of the glove; next 
stretched to width and cut off, after which the fingers and opening 
are put in with the die and press. 

From the cutters' room the leather, which has assumed the shape 
of the glove, is sent to the " silkers," who embroider the back, and 
then to the " makers." Some make the gloves — that is. they sew the 
fingers and put the thumbs in; others, called " welters," are engaged 
in welting or hemming the glove around the edge at the wrist; still 
others, called " pointers," work the ornamental lines on the back. 

After the glove has reached this stage of completion, the four- 
chettes and the thumb are put in place ; the back is then embroidered 
and the end of the silk is pulled out and tied, and the glove closed 
by beginning either at the upper end of the long seam and sewing 
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toward the little finger, or at the end of the index finger and finishing 
•with the long seam. The glove is now ready to betound, hemmed, 
or banded, the buttonhole made, or the lacings or fastener adjusted. 
After the gloves are made they are drawn over metal hands heated 
by steam, a " laying-off " process, as it is termed, and by means 
of which the glove is shaped and given its finished appearance. The 
gloves are now readv for inspection, and are assorted according to 
grades and sizes, and finally forwarded to the stock room, ready for 
shipment. ('») 

The foregoing descriptive account of the usual method of manu- 
facture does not indicate any particularly unfavorable conditions 
detrimental to health. As far back, however, as 1860, the sanitary 
aspects of the employment attracted attention, and in the Third 
Report of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, published in 1861, 
extended consideration was given to the manufacture of gloves in 
the registration district of Yeovil, England, where at that time 
nearly <me-third of the women were engaged in glove manufacture, 
then regarded as the staple business of the district. The manufacture 
of gloves was at that time almost entirely a domestic industry, 
although there were some factories where the materials were cut out 
and partly made up. Approximately 50,000 persons were employed 
in this branch of domestic manufacture, and the industry attracted 
the attention of the sanitary authorities on account of the high 
general death rate from pulmonary diseases. While the women were 
chiefly employed at home, the men engaged in the glove trade were 
for the most part at work in the factories, where a few children and 
young women were employed at the time. Boys were employed as 
early as 7 years of age; and the hours were from 6 a. m. to 8 p. m., 
with a reasonable time for meals. The workrooms in some of the 
factories were low and the ventilation was very imperfect. In com- 
menting upon the health of the working people the report states 
that— 

Except from working in ill-ventilated rooms for so many hours a 
day, there is no ostensible reason why persons employed in the glove 
factories should suffer in an unusual degree from pulmonary diseases. 
Drinking is said to be a common vice among the men, many of whom 
pass the first two days of the week in dissipation, and work very hard 
during the remainder, to recover lost time. On this account men 
sometimes work as long as seventeen or eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four toward the end of the week. It was asserted that, though 
still dissipated and improvident, the character of the men has much 
improved during the last twenty years. (^) . 

® Report on Manufactures, Part III, Twelfth Census of the United States, 
1900, p. 797. 

* Third Report of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, 1861, pp. 189, 190. 
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After an extended account of the decidedly unfavorable conditions 
of work affecting women and children employed in the industry, the 
report concludes with the statement that — 

As far as could be ascertained, the great prevalence of pulmonary 
diseases among the population of Yeovil, as shown by the excess of 
mortality above the normal rate, is caused mainly by the sedentary 
habits 01 the people ; by the small, imperfectly ventilated, and often 
overcrowded cottages in which they dwell ; and, in the case of the men, 
and of a small proportion of females and children, by the close iU- 
ventilated factory rooms in which they work.(<») 

In a subsequent report of the medical oflBcer of the Privy Council 
for the year 1863, published in 1864, the sanitary aspects of the glove 
industry were again considered at some length, chiefly, however, with 
reference to the employment of kid-glove stitchers. It is pointed out 
in the report that in this employment " The position of the body is 
that of sitting and leaning forward ; and as close attention is required, 
and much work has to be performed by a most inefficient artlflcial 
light, the stitcher stoops, and places her eyes very near to her work. 
Hence contraction of the chest, displacement of the lungs backward, 
deficient respiration, and impaired eyesight commonly follow." To 
these evils are added those of long hours, low wages, and the employ- 
ment of children between the ages of 9 and 14 years. " The general 
state of health was not good, the women and children were commonly 
pale, and had thin, sensitive skins, and when they were not emaciated 
they were weak." The inquiry into the employment included a care- 
ful consideration of the food, and the final conclusions were summed 
up in the statement that : (1) The occupation was an unrequited and 
unhealthf ul one, certain to produce unfavorable results upon the body, 
mind, and morals of female children and upon the women generally; 
(2) that the working people were ill fed and unhealthy; and (3) that 
the money expended upon food did not obtain the amoimt of nourish- 
ment which it might obtain. (^) 

In the same report there is an account of the sanitary aspects of 
stocking and glove weavers, which, however, for practical purposes, 
may be considered as a branch of the knitting and hosiery industry. 
The conclusions of the inquiry with respect to this class of labor 
were somewhat more favorable, but they also appear to warrant the 
opinion that the state of health was below the normal, chiefly, how- 
ever, because of low wages and poor housing accommodations. 

Glove making is considered at some length by Arlidge, who ob- 
serves that the industry has no serious incidental health factors, and 
that it is not, in so far as the majority of male workers are concerned, 

« Third Report of the Medical Officer of the Privy CJouncil, 1861, pp. 180, 190. 
* Sixth Report of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, 1864, pp. 225-227. 
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in a strict sense a sedentary occupation, for several kinds of work 
call for active movements of both the arms and trunk and a stand- 
ing position; but in the case of women, he remarks, and chiefly in 
the finishing branches, the sitting posture is the rule. He remarks 
further that — 

The skins used by glovers are received from the skin-dressers in a 
dry parchment-like condition, and besprinkled with a fair amount 
of dust. In sorting the skins before aelivery to the glove makers, 
considerable dust, of an irritating character, is thrown off. By a 
succeeding operation, called " frizzing," effected by drawing and 
stretching the skin over a steel edge, tne stiffness is removed. This 
done, the next process is to reduce the thickness by a kind of shaving 
process, and to trim its rough and irregular edges. To reduce thick- 
ness the skin is stretched on a marble or metal slab, and being dusted 
with flour, is shaved on its under or flesh side by a broad chisel-like 
implement. ^Vhile thus engaged, the workman frequently blows 
away the soft fibrous trimmmgs with his mouth, and from time to 
time resprinkles the surface with flour. Large coarser skins are 
stretched on a sort of wooden shield, " the beam," and worked with 
a two-handled tool, which the workman draws toward him. This 
proceeding creates a risk of severe wounds above the knee, should the 
leather tear. The operation is called " doling," and is admitted by 
the men engaged in it to be unhealthy; causing tightness and weight 
at the sternum, and after some years' employment, chronic bronchitis 
and asthma. («) 

The most recent authority on the sanitary aspects of the industry is 
a small treatise in German entitled Health Book of Glove Manufac- 
ture, by Dr. Alfred Mode, published in 1899. The hygienic aspects 
of glove manufacture and resulting diseases are considered in detail, 
but confirming more or less the observations and conclusions of earlier 
authorities. Doctor Mode calls attention to the comparatively high 
degree of consumption frequency in the industry, but he in part 
attributes this to the fact that the labor being light persons predis- 
posed to the disease are attracted to the employment. He remarks 
that dust is generated in quite large quantities in some of the proc- 
esses, but not in all, and that there is unquestionably a direct relation 
between dust and disease in the glove-making industry. But con- 
ceding this to be the case, he concludes that it is very difficult indeed 
to state with accuracy how far each of the various factors detrimental 
to health is chiefly responsible for the disease, for aside from dust it 
is necessary to consider the unfavorable bodily position assumed in 
some of the occupations, the effect of polluted atmosphere, high tem- 
perature in some of the rooms, and a generally irrational mode of life. 
Tuberculosis, he states, is met with in all its various forms among 
glove makers, chiefly, of course, as consumption of the lungs. Bron- 
chitis, pneumonia, and influenza are also stated to be of more than 

« Diseases of Occupations, by J. T. Arlidge, p. 211. 
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iu>rmal frequency, but how far the occurrence of these diseases is 
favored by insanitary habits on the one hand and alcoholism on tJie 
other it is difficult to say. Among the women employed anffgnia 
and chlorosis, as well as c(Misumption, are exceedingly commoiL. 
Doctor Mode quotes the statistics of the Communal Insurance Insti- 
tution for Glove Makers, including 500 members, among whom there 
occurred 127 cases of sickness, of which about 2S per cent were dis- 
eases of the lungs and air passages. While the statistical material 
considered is too limited for definite conclusions, it confirms the opin- 
ion based upon general considerations that the dust factor in glove 
making accounts in part at least for a comparatively high mortality 
from consumption in this employment. 

BOOT ASTD SHOE JfATTEBS. 

The number of persons in the United States employed in boot 
and shoe making, including repairing, as shown by the report of 
the caisus of 1900 on occupations, was 209,047, including 39,510 
women. Of the total, 106,819 were boot and dioe factory operatives, 
101,643 were shoemakers not in factories, while 585 were apprentices. 
Of the factory operatives 37,478, or 35.1 per cent, were women. («) 
The tendency in the industry is ^«adily toward the elimination of the 
handmade product, and the shoemakers who are not factory opera- 
tives are practically all engaged in repair work. The modern methods 
of boot and shoe manufacture are extremely intricate industrial 
processes and practically every oi)eration is more or less mechanicaL 
Most of the processes of manufacture as such have, apparently, no 
immediate relation to the health of the operative, and a descriptive 
account of the industry is therefore unnecessary. The newer shoe 
factories are large establishments, well ventilated, and properly 
provided with light and sanitary accommodations. On account of 
the far-reaching changes in the industry from hand work to ma- 
chinery, the earlier observations upon the health and mortality of 
boot and shoe makers apply only in part to the trade at the present 
time and almost exclusively to the men engaged in repair work. 
Thackrah observes that shoemakers, on account of their employment, 
are required to assume a very unfavorable position, as the result of 
which the abdominal viscera, and especially the stomach and liver, 
are compressed. He holds further that " digestion and circulation 
are so much impaired, that the countenance would mark a shoemaker 
almost as well as a taUor." The same writer had ascertained that the 
capacity of the lungs in the case of shoemakers is found to average 
182 cubic inches, and the circumference of the chest 35 indies. In 
the case of the few shoemakers observed who lived to old age, it was 

« Report on Occupations, Twelfth Census of the United States, 1900, p. 8. 
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found that tiiere was often '^ a remarkable hollow at the base of the 
breastbone, occasicmed by the pressure of the last." While the posi- 
tion and other conditions of the employment of the shoemaker were, 
no doubt, injurious to health, bad habits, in the opinion of Thackrah, 
were much more responsible for the high mortality observed at the 
time.(«) 

Writers on industrial diseases subsequent to Thackrah comment 
upon the favorable influence of the introduction of machinery into 
the trade, not only removing certain health-injurious consequences of 
dioemaking by hand, but also resulting in the building of larger 
and better lighted and ventilated workshops. Doctor Arlidge was 
one of the first of English authorities on occupation diseases to give 
extended consideration to the hygiene of the employment under more 
modem conditions. From this writer is quoted the following state- 
ment: 

In the circumstances prevailing less than half a century ago, there 
was much to write about respecting the business of boot and shoe 
makers in its relation to health. The greater portion of the work 
was then done by the solitary shoemaker, or by a few collected in a 
small shop ; and the whole operation was a simple handicraft. At the 
present time the old-fashioned craftsman is rapidly disappearing 
under the influence of factories, often of large dimensions, fitted with 
machinery which requires little else than the guiding hand, and turns 
out boots and shoes in as few minutes as the best workmen in olden 
time took hours to accomplish. 

In the olden time the dioemaker sat with his last held firmly be- 
tween his thighs and knees, and to " close " used a simple instrument, 
the clamp, to keep approximated the edges to be sewed together. He 
sat on a low stool, with the trunk bent forward considerably, the 
last pressing against his breast-bone and stomach. With his awl he 
drilled holes to pass his waxed thread through, using his arms forci- 
bly to fasten each stitch. To fix the sole on tne uppers the drilling 
and stitching demanded vigorous pulling by an outward movement 
of the arms from the chest, not unfavorable to chest expansion. But 
the advantages of this expansive movement were negatived by the 
pressure of the last against the chest, which, when practiced from 
early years, caused a marked depression of the breast-bone and car- 
tilaginous ends of the ribs, in outline like the hollow of a spoon. This 
pressure was, at the same time, detrimental to the stomach, and a 
cause of dyspepsia. The long sitting had as its sequel obstinate con- 
stipation, doubtless aggravated by neglect of the workmen. 

In the modem style of bootmaking the uppers are riveted to the 
soles, instead of being stitched. ^Vhere " making " is done at home 
by hand, the chest suffers from pressure against it of the heel of the 
boot, fixed on an iron last, in the operation of burnishing and filing 
off the rough ends. Those who cut out and shape the leather to be 

« Effects of Arts, Trades, and Professions on HeaUh and Longevity, by C. Tur- 
ner Thackrali, 1832, p. 30. 
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made up are called " clickers; " and these pursue their work standing 
in ft stooping attitude, and to some extent press the stomach against 
the workbench. For the finishing operation upright lasts have beea 
introduced, at which the men can stand ; but many prefer, as of old, 
sitting, with more or less pressure of the last against the thorax. («) 

Referring to the earlier observations by Thackrah, Doctor Arlidga 
remarks that the health-injurious circumstances of the employment, 
as then observed, were probably more the result of insanitary shops, 
dirt, and irregular living than because of any peculiarities of trade 
processes. Nevertheless, he remarks, however, " even at the present 
period, the bulk of shoemakers have a meager, unhealthy look 
(though working in capacious factories and rescued by machinery 
from what were unhealthy mechanical operations), due, principally, 
to the fact that many of them still pursue the evil example of their 
forefathers, in addiction to strong drinks, besides many irregularities 
damaging to health." 

With special reference to phthisis, Arlidge refers to the recorded 
mortality of shoemakers in Copenhagen, where, according to Han- 
nover, it had been calculated that one-third who followed the trade 
died from this disease. Referring to Doctor Ogle's more recent 
English data, it appeared that out of 1,635 deaths of shoemakers from 
all causes 451, or 27.6 per cent, were from phthisis, certainly, in the 
opinion of Arlidge, "an excessively high ratio." The remarks by 
Arlidge conclude with the following statement : 

The vital statistics of shoemakers, as above quoted, apply, to a 
great extent, to past years, when the old trade operations were in 
vogue. It will be interesting to learn what changes for the better 
the adoption of machines and the extension of the factory system to 
the trade have wrought in the health history of shoemakers. The new 
system has evidently numerous advantages, but these may, in some 
degree perhaps, be lessened by the circumstances of associated labor, 
and of heated and overlighted workrooms, particularly where hot 
pipes exist, and a superabundant supply of gas is consumed. (*) 

Among the more recent authorities on the health-injurious cir- 
cumstances of boot and shoe making reference may be made to 
Doctor Oliver's article in his treatise on Dangerous Trades, in which 
there is included an illustration of one of Doctor Oliver's own 
patients in the Newcastle Infirmary, exhibiting a case of shoemaker's 
chest, showing the great recession of the lower part of the chest, due 
to the pressure of the last. In describing the conditions which led 
to this deformity, which has an important bearing upon the degree of 
consumption frequency among men in this trade, Oliver, after ex- 

<» Diseases of Occupations, by J, T. Arlidge, pp. 215, 216. 
^ Idem, p. 217. 
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pressing the opinion that in course of time this affliction would prob- 
ably cease to exist, remarks that — 

At his work the old type of shoemaker would sit on a low bench, 
with his thighs and knees tightly drawn towards each other, clasping 
the last with the boot upon it. His trunk would be bent down over 
his work, so that during the act of stitching and drawing the waxen 
threads through the holes made by his awl in the leather, his arms 
would be forcibly separated from his sides in order to tighten each 
stitch, while any beneficial expansion of the chest that this movement 
created was unfavorably counterbalanced by the increased pressure 
of the last upon his chest bone. As a consequence of this repeated 
pressure appned to the front of the chest, especially on younger men, 
the chest bone and ribs were driven in so as to form a deep hollow. («) 

The same authority on occupation diseases observes, with respect 
to present-day conditions affecting health and life in the boot and 
shoe industry, that — 

Shoemakers formerly suffered from bronchitis and pulmonary 
phthisis in fairly large numbers, but much of this was due to the 
sedentary character of their occupation, their want of exercise in the 
open air, and their intemperate habits. The introduction of ma- 
chinery, and the bringing of shoemaking under the factory acts, 
may to some extent effect an improvement in the health of shoe- 
makers, but in many of the factories which I have visited, and where 
large numbers of persons are employed, the overheated rooms in 
which the work is carried on and the vitiated atmosphere rather pre- 
dispose the workpeople to pulmonary catarrh, and tend to make the 
women anaemic. In addition, mercurial poisoning has been known 
to occur in the men employed in shoemaking factories, whose duty 
it is to mind the American or Blake machines. The mercury is 
placed in a well in the machine, to act as a lubricant, and as the 
metal is extremely volatile, poisoning may readily arise. (<») 

The liability of boot and shoe makers to industrial phthisis was 
inquired into by the British departmental committee on compensation 
for industrial diseases. Dr. J. Beatty, medical officer of health of 
Northampton gave evidence to the effect that the mortality from 
phthisis among boot and shoe makers was excessive, but he was not of 
the opinion that the form of the disease was of the fibroid type, but, 
to the contrary, held that the disease, as generally met with among 
men in this employment, was tubercular phthisis in its usual form. 
He said that the death rate of shoemakers, undoubtedly, was above the 
average and that it was higher among male operatives than among 
female operatives. According to his calculations, the phthisis death 
rate for boot and shoe makers was 2.59 per 1,000, against a normal 
average of 2.08 for the whole population. Referring to the finishing 
process as an exceptionally dusty one, and one in which the con- 

*» Dangerous Trades, by Thomas Oliver, p. 824. 
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ditions predisposing to consumption were, apparently, most in 
evidence, he stated that — 

In the finishing process they put the sole of the boot over an emery 
or glasspaper wheel, and rub on a great deal of dust from it, with, of 
course, a certain amount of brass filmgs from the rivets. In that case, 
of course, there is a good deal of dust produced, which is taken away 
by fans; but nevertheless a certain amount gets into the throats of 
the workmen. If I found that in a factory concerned the dust was 
not properly taken off and the men developed phthisis, and I could 
not find any other cause for it, I should be disposed to say that in 
that case probably the disease had originated from the man's employ- 
ment, or that his lungs had been so weakened that he was rendered 
liable to it.(«) 

Aside from exceptional circumstances in the case of particular 
branches of the industry, on the whole the conclusions of Doctor 
Beatty conform to the opinion of Doctor Tatham, based upon the 
observed mortality of shoemakers generally, and expressed in the 
statement that — 

Although the contrary is generally held to be the fact, shoemakers 
are shown, by the figures now at our disposal, to enjoy a degree of 
health which is at least equal to that of the average workingman.(«) 

What in England is called " clicking," that is, the cutting of the 
leather to a pattern, is generally considered to be more unhealthy 
than most of the other branches in the boot and shoe industry. Doc- 
tor Beatty, in his evidence as to why men in this employment were 
exceptionally liable to lung diseases, said that clickers in their work 
had to stoop a great deal, which, of course, would tend to act on the 
chest and diminish its capacity, but clicking was also supposed to 
attract the physically weak, who were unfit for branches of the trade 
requiring a healthier and more robust type. 

Much additional evidence was submitted to the committee on com- 
pensation for industrial diseases, but no conclusive evidence was pro- 
duced to prove either an excessive death rate or particularly unhealthy 
conditions predisposing to a high mortality from consumption. More 
definite and conclusive are the results of an investigation made by the 
Massachusetts state board of health, published in 1905 and in 1907. 
In the first report, which was published in the Thirty-sixth Annual 
Eeport of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts, it is stated 
that some thirty different boot and shoe making establishments had 
been investigated and that nearly all of them had been found to be 
provided, to some extent, with blower or exhaust fans, for mechanical 
ventilation, but that in many instances the apparatus was inadequate 
for the needs of the establishment. In certain processes connected with 
the manufacture of shoes, it was found that considerable dust was 

*» Report of the Departmental Committee on Compensation for Industrial 
Diseases, Minutes of Evidence, p. 277. London, 1907. 
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produced, and as a result, it was held, the industry should be classed 
among the dusty trades. Reference is made to the mortality returns 
of Lynn and Brockton, which are the two most important centers of 
the boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts. In the city of Brock- 
ton out of 167 deaths occurring among shoemakers, 42, or 25.1 per 
cent of the whole, were found to be due to pulmonary consumption, 
and of this number the proportion of those dying below the age of 
30 was 86 per cent. The number of deaths from all lung diseases, 
including consumption, was 61, or 36.5 per cent of the mortality from 
all causes. In Lynn during a period of three years there occurred 
297 deaths among shoemakers, 65, or 21.9 per cent, of which were 
due to consumption. Including deaths from other respiratory dis- 
eases, the total mortality from diseases of the lungs and air passages 
was 95, or 32.0 per cent of the mortality from all causes. More than 
one-half, or 55.4 per cent, of those who died from consumption had 
not yet attained their thirtieth year. The report concludes with 
the statement that — 

There was one condition which was very noticeable in a large pro- 
portion of the shoe factories visited, but by no means peculiar to this 
line of industry, and that was the habit of indiscriminate spitting. In 
some instances spittocwns were provided, and these appeared to dimin- 
ish the habit of spitting carelessly upon the floors; m some, spitting 
is forbidden; in others, it is not forbidden and spittoons are not sup- 
plied. In some of the larger establishments everything that can be 
provided for the health, comfort, and happiness of the employees 
may be found ; but in others there is room for very marked improve- 
ment. («) 

The report published in 1907 considers the industry at greater 
length, including an examination of the conditions observed by per- 
sonal inspection in 373 establishments. Of these 62 were found to be 
with good conditions regarding the health and welfare of the working 
people, 91 with imsatisf actory conditions, 72 with poor conditions, 19 
with distinctly bad conditions, and 129 were unclassified. The report 
points out that four conditions had been observed to prevail, all of 
which were subject to ventilation changes, being, first, poor ventila- 
tion; second, inadequate removal of dust from machines; third, the 
condition of toilet rooms; and fourth, spitting upon the floors. In 
the majority of the factories visited the ventilation was found to be 
poor, and in many of them distinctly bad. In the rooms in which 
large amounts of dust were evolved, the number of machines with 
means for efficient, or fairly efficient, removal of dust, was found to be 
1,630, while the number either inefficiently equipped, or void of equip- 
ment, was 2,769. Of 84 of the many dusty rooms reported, 40 were 

» Thirty-sixth Annual Report of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts, 
for the year ending September 30, 1904, pp. xxvi, xxvil. 
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also overcrowded, 35 were dark, 21 were overheated, and 18 were over- 
crowded, dark, and overheated. In the opinion of the inspectors of 
the state board of health, the health of the employees in the industry 
in the larger number of establishments appeared to be from fair to 
good, but in 85 factories, or 23 per cent of those visited, a considerable 
proportion of the employees were noticeably pale and unhealthy. 
With respect to ventilation it is stated that — 

In the majority of the factories visited the ventilation was found to 
be poor, or distinctly bad ; and in most cases where these conditions 
obtained, there was excessive heat. Where the ventilation is poor, 
the air becomes much worse toward night ; and in some cases it is so 
bad that the employees assert that they are sometimes nauseated on 
entering the workrooms in the morning. These are usually long and 
narrow ; and if, in cold weather, the windows are opened, cross-drafts 
are established. Some foremen say that, while they would be blamed 
were employees to complain that they had taken cold from open win- 
dows, they are not blamed by employees for siclmess due to vitiated 
air and overheating. Crowding of rooms with machinery and stock 
facilitates work by shortening tne distances through which the shoes 
have to travel in the processes of manufacture ; and it is asserted that 
more cubic space per capita would involve a considerable addition to 
the general expense of maintenance. 

In 103 factories strong odors of naphtha were observed. In some 
establishments it was said that the odors were so overpowering that 
the girls who handle the naphtha cement become nauseated, and suffer 
from headache. Some of the naphtha cements cause much more 
trouble than others. In 24 factories fumes of wood alcohol were 
plainly observable. 

In a certain number of rooms strong odors of naphtha were noticed, 
in addition to wood alcohol fumes. In 74 of the many unventilated 
rooms, some of which were overcrowded and overheated, the em- 
ployees were exposed to strong fumes of naphtha or of wood alcohol, 
or of both. As stated elsewhere in this report, wood alcohol fumes 
are a real danger to health, and especially to sight, not infrequently 
causing total blindness ; but no instances of trouble arising therefrom 
were reported in the investigation of this industry. (*») 

Regarding the removal of dust, the report states, in part, as 
follows: 

The rooms in which large amounts of dust are evolved are those 
in which the operations of heel trimming, edge trimming, buffing, 
naumkeaging, heel scouring, breast scouring, polishing and upper 
cleaning are conducted. For effective removal of this dust, exhaust 
flues attached to the machinery are necessary. Of the 373 factories 
visited, 126 are partially, and a fair proportion of these are wholly, 
equipped with wiis means of protection to the workmen; in 88 of 
these 126 one or more machines are not so equipped; and in 49 of 
the 88 there are rooms in which the air, apart from the escaping dust, 

« Report of the Massacbusetts State Board of Health upon the Sanitary Con- 
dition of Factories, Workshops, etc., 1907, p. 58. 
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is noticeably bad. The number of machines with means for efficient 
or fairly efficient removal of dust was found to be 1,630 ; the number 
either inefficiently equipped or devoid of equipment was reported 
as 2,769. 

The reasons for inefficiencjr include improper adjustment of hoods, 
clogging of pipeSj leaking pipes, bad connections, poor draft, small 
openmgs, small pipes, improper position of machines with reference 
to light, necessitating the raising of hoods in order to see well. It 
appears, however, that a machine may be fairly effective in dust 
removal with one kind of work, and faulty with another; and that, 
while with some kinds of material a well-equipped machine may 
give off some dust, with other material a machine without exhaust 
drafts may create little, if any. Again, in edge trimming much less 
dust is produced when light and thin-soled shoes are made; and, 
further, it not infrequently happens that, owing to changes in styles 
of shoes, it becomes necessary to introduce machines into places where 
such were not originally intended to go, or processes are modified 
so that machines which worked unobjectionably before give off 
much dust when employed on a different kind of material. Thus 
it happens that in certain factories, in which there is an evident 
intention to have all conditions perfect^ a set of machines may be 
found whose running is attended by objectionable conditions. It is 
only fair to state that in one city (Marlborough) nearly all of the 
factories have unusually good dust-removing machinery, and that 
the results are generally most commendable. Of 84 of the many 
un ventilated and dusty rooms reported in the course of this investi- 
gation, 40 were overcrowded, 35 were dark, 21 were overheated ; and 
18 were overcrowded, dark and overheated. (<*) 

The report includes extracts from the reports upon individual 
establishments, from which, for purposes of illustration, the follow- 
ing quotations are made : 

About one-tenth of the employees seem to be in poor health. 
Several weak-looking boys exposed to strong odors of wood alcohol. 
Room with 60 occupants, crowded with stock, air bad, and strong 
odor of naphtha in various parts. Eoom with 75 occupants, over- 
crowded, overheated, un ventilated. Room with 50 occupants, 
crowded with stock and machinery, air foul and dusty. 

Room with 50 occupants, several under 18 years of age, very hot and 
air very foul. Much spitting on the floor. Some of the machines 
give off a great deal of fine dust. More than half of the cubic space 
in this room is taken up by stock and machinery. 

Room with 120 occupants, exposed to much fine dust; 20 men ex- 
posed to strong fumes of naphtha and wood alcohol. Some of them 
are noticeablv pale, but all of them have become accustomed to the 
smell. Anotner room, with 120 occupants, overheated and not venti- 
lated. Much spitting on the floor. Some of the women and aboul 
one-half of the minors of both sexes look pale and poorly nourished. 

Rooms occupied by from 40 to 160 persons, are overcrowded and 
not ventilated. In some the odor of naphtha is strong; in some the 

° Report of the Massachusetts State Board of Health upon the Sanitary 
Condition of Factories, Workshops, etc., 1907, p. 59. 
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dust is excessive. In one, with 40 occupants, a cloud of fine dust flies 
from 11 scouring machines and settles upon the walls and wherever 
it can reach, and men complain of great discomfort therefrom. Half 
of the men look unhealthy. From 9 rotary brushes a great deal 
of fine black dust and lint is thrown, and it settles everywhere, in- 
cluding the faces and especiallv about the nostrils of the workmen. 
AH of the naen in this room, and. 3 boys aged about 16, appear to be in 
especially poor health. (") 

The census mortality statistics of boot and shoe makers by divisional 
periods of life are compared in the following table with the similar 
data for the manufacturing and mechanical and the mercantile and 
trading classes. 

MORTALITY FBOM ALL CAUSES AMONG BOOT AND SHOB MAKBRS, COMPARED 
WITH THAT OF THE MANUFACTURING AND MECHANICAL CLASS AND THE 
MERCANTILE AND TRADING CLASS, IN THE REGISTRATION STATES, 1900, 
BY AGE GROUPa 



(From report on Vital Statistics, Twelfth Censas of the United States, 1900.] 




Death rate per 1,000 among— 


Age at death. 


Boot and 
shoemakers. 


The manu- 
facturing 
and mechan- 
ical class. 


The mer- 
cantile and 

class. 


15 to 24 years 


2.74 
8.39 
n.l8 
77.87 


4.4S 

8. 85 

20.16 

106.48 


2.60 


25 to 44 yean ..^..r.r.rT, ^.^....r.^. ...... 


6.78 


45 to 64 years 


19.91 


65 vears and over. ............... ............ ............... 


98.79 







According to this table the general death rate of boot and shoe 
makers compares favorably with the other classes at all of the speci- 
fied ages. 

Opposed to this favorable general death rate there is other sta- 
tistical evidence that boot and shoe makers are subject to a ccmipara- 
tively high mortality from consumption. In Rhode Island, during 
the period 1852 to 1906, there were 716 deaths reported of shoemakers, 
138, or 19.3 per cent, of which were from consumption, and 64, or 
8.9 per cent, from other respiratory diseases. 

Regarding shoemakers, the report of the registrar-general on the 
occupation mortality of England and Wales for 1900 to 1902 contains 
the following decidedly suggestive observations based upon the ob- 
served mortality of 197,555 shoemakers above the age of 15 years : 

It appears that up to the age of 35 years, and again at ages above 
65 the mortality of shoemakers slightly exceeds the standard for all 
occupied and retired males, while at other ages it is slightly below 
that standard. Within the main working period of life the compara- 

^ Report of the Massachusetts State Board of Health upon tlie Sanitary Con- 
dition of Factories, Workshops, etc., 1907, pp. 61-63. 
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tive mortality figure is 984, or within 2 per cent of the average ; the 
mortality from phthisis, however, is in excess bv 45 per cent, but that 
from influenza and respiratory diseases, as well as from alcoholism 
and liver disease, and Bright's disease, is considerably below the 
standard, and the mortality from accident is little more than one- 
third of the average. (<») 

The most recent English mortality statistics are also suggestive of 
health-injurious conditions in this trade. In the table which follows 
the mortality from all causes among men in this employment is com- 
pared with that of occupied males generally. The general death rate 
is somewhat excessive at ages under 35, but is favorable at ages 35 and 
over. 

MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES AMONG BOOT AND SHOES MAKERS, COMPARED 
WITH THAT OP ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 1900 TO 1002. 
BY AGE GROUPa 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Berths. Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 



Age at death. 



Death rate 

per 1.000 

(orallooca- 

picd males. 



Death rate for boot and shoe makers. 



Rate 



ate per 
1.000. 



Gpeater(+) 
orle88(-) 
than rate 
for all occu- 
pied males. 



Ratio to 

rate for all 

occupied 

males. 



15 to 19 yean 

20 to 21 years 

35 to 34 years 

85 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 

65 years and over 



2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
10.22 
17.73 
21.01 



2.«5 
6.14 
6.88 
9.82 
17.87 
29.14 
83.13 



-fO.21 
+ .73 
+ .82 

- .40 

- .86 
-1.87 
-5.26 



100 

117 
106 
96 
98 
94 
94 



A more extended comparison is made in the next table in which the 
mortality of boot and shoe makers from consumption and other 
respiratory diseases is compared with the normal mortality of occu- 
pied males from these diseases, by divisional periods of lifa The 
comparison shows that at all ages the mortality of boot and shoe 
makers from consumption is excessive by from 0.41 to 1.50 per 1,000. 
The excess was most marked at ages 35 to 44, but it was considerable 
at ages 20 to 54. The corresponding mortality from other respiratory 
diseases among boot and shoe makers was slightly favorable at all 
ages by from 0.02 to 1.00 per 1,000. The slightly favorable mortality 
from other respiratory diseases does not, however, balance the excess 
mortality from consumption. 

« Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales, p. IxliL 
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MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AND FROM OTHER DISEASES OF THE RE- 
SPIRATORY SYSTEM AMONG SHOEMAKERS, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL 
OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages In England and Wales.] 





Mortality from consumption. 


Mortality from other diseases of the re- 
spiratory system. 




Death 
rate per 
l.OOOIor 
all oc- 
cupied 
males. 


Death rate for shoemakers. 


Death 
rate per 
l.OOOfor 
all oc- 
cupied 
males. 




Age at death. 


Rate per 
1,000. 


Greater(+) 
orle8s(-) 
than rate 
for all oc- 
cupied 
males. 


RaUo to 
rate for 
all oc- 
cupied 
males. 


Rate per 
1,000 


Greater (+) 
orless(-) 
than rate 
for all oc- 
cupied 
males. 


Ratio to 
rate for 
all oc- 
cupied 
males. 


15 to 19 years.... 
20 to 24 years.... 
25 to 34 years.... 
35 to 44 years.... 
45 to 54 years — 
66 to 64 years.... 
65 years and over 


0.54 
1.56 
2.03 
2.74 
8.04 
2.16 
1.11 


1.01 
2.00 
8.18 
4.24 
4.18 
2.57 
1.59 


-1-0.47 
+1.85 
-Hi. 16 
+1.60 
+1.14 
+ .41 
+ .48 


187 
187 
157 
155 
188 
119 
143 


0.24 

.48 

.77 

1.66 

3.82 

6.54 

17.77 


0.14 

.46 

.56 

1.80 

2.80 

6.64 

17.34 


-0.10 

- .02 

- .21 

- .36 

- .62 
-1.00 

- .43 


58 
96 
73 

78 
84 
86 
96 



In the Switzerland statistics the consumption death rates of shoe- 
makers were excessive at all ages, thus confirming in a convincing 
way the English data. The following table gives the data for Swit- 
zerland in detail by divisional periods of life : 



MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG SHOBMAKBRS, COMPARED WITH 
THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN SWITZERLAND, 1870 TO 1890, BY AGB 
GROUPS. 

[Figures from Vital Statistics of Switzerland, 1871 to 1800, Part III.] 



Age at deatb. 



Death rate 
per 1,000 for 
all occu- 
pied males. 



Death rate for shoemakers. 



Rate 



ate per 
1,000. 



Greater 
(+) or leas 
(-) than 
rate for all 
occupied 
males. 



Ratio to 

rate for all 

occupied 



occupif 
males 



15 to 19 years 

20 to 29 years 

80 to 39 yean 

40 to 49 years 

60 to 69 years 

60 to 69 years 

70 years and over 



1.80 
8.04 
8.66 
8.65 
8.62 
8.25 
L84 



1.41 
8.52 
8.95 
4.10 
5.85 
5.19 
4.22 



+0.11 
+ .48 
+ .29 
+ .45 
+1.88 
+1.94 
+Z38 



106 
116 
106 
112 
168 
160 



The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics of boot and 
shoe makers include 1,930 deaths from all causes, of which 371, or 19.2 
per cent, were from consumption. Of the mortality of boot and shoe 
makers from other respiratory diseases 173 were from pneumonia, 41 
from bronchitis, 30 from asthma, and 34 from other less frequent 
respiratory diseases. Combining the deaths from consumption and 
from other respiratory diseases, it is found that 33.6 per cent of the 
total mortality of boot and shoe makers was from diseases of the lungs 
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and air passages. While the consumption mortality of boot and shoe 
makers was excessive at all ages, the excess was most pronounced at 
25 to 34, when out of every 100 deaths from all causes 50.3 were from 
consumption, against a normal expected proportion of 31.3. The 
analysis of the consumption mortality of boot and shoe makers is set 
forth in detail in the following table: 



PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG BOOT AND SHOB 
MAKERS, 1897 TO 1906, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE REG- 
ISTRATION AREA OP THE L^ITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[Figures for boot and shoe makers from experience of an Industrial insurance company: 
figures for males in registration area computed from mortality statistics of the United 
States census.] 



Age at death. 



Deaths of boot and 
ehoe makere, 1897 to 
IW6. due to— 



All 



Consump- 
tion. 



Per cent of deaths 
due to consumption 
among— 



Boot and 

shoe 
makers. 



Males in 
registra- 
tion area, 
1900 to 1906. 



15 to 24 yean 

26 to 84 years 

85 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 

65 years and over 

Total 



189 
185 
179 
252 
467 
708 



58 



41.7 
50.8 
88.5 
24.2 
11.6 
5.1 



27.8 
81.8 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 



1,930 



871 



19.2 



14.8 



The preceding observations and statistical data, derived from both 
American and foreign sources, clearly indicate that boot and shoe 
makers are subject to an excessive mortality from consumption and 
from other respiratory diseases. The excess in the mortality from 
consumption is, without doubt, in part at least, the result of continu- 
ous and considerable exposure to organic dust. 

COBK CUTTING AND OBINDING.(o) 

The cork industry in the United States is of very limited extent, 
employing in 1900 only 2,340 wage-earners in G2 establishments. Of 
the total number employed 1,013 were adult males, 1,144 adult fe- 
males, and 183 children under 16 years of age. There has been some 
progress in the industry since 1890, when the number of wage- 
earners was returned by the census as 2,019, but from a commercial 
point of view the growth of the industry has been much more rapid, 
as indicated by the increase in the value of the manufactured product 
from $2,840,359 to $4,392,364 during the decade ending with 1900. 

« For an interesting account of the manufacture of cork, with special refer- 
ence to the use of machinery, reference may be had to an illustrated article on 
the subject in Popular Science Monthly for September, 1887. 
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The industry is concentrated in a few States, chiefly New York with 
24 establishments, Pennsylvania with 10, and New Jersey with 8. 

The cork industry has undergone material modification within 
recent years, chiefly resulting from the introduction of cork cutting 
and sorting machinery, but the use of machinery is limited on ac- 
count of the variable character of the material. As brought out in 
the report of the Commissioner of Labor on hand and machine labor, 
published in 1899, the work under modem methods is being done in 
from one-third to one-half the time required under the more primi- 
tive methods. The industry has never attained to very considerable 
proportions in this country, being chiefly centered in Spain, Portugal, 
and Germany. Cork cutting was introduced into northern Grermany 
near the close of the eighteenth century, and it has continued to re- 
main one of the leading industrial pursuits in the flat lands at Has- 
bergen and Delmenhorst in the vicinity of Bremen. In a descriptive 
account published in Die Gartenlaube for 1888 (No. 39) it is stated 
that the two main divisions of labor are cutting and sorting, both of 
which, according to the description, are evidently accompanied by the 
production of considerable quantities of dust Cork cutting by hand 
is a comparatively simple process, which is even more simplified when 
machines are used either for cutting or boring purposes. In northern 
Germany, where the cutting of cork is still to a considerable extent 
a domestic industry, the cork bark being delivered in quantities to the 
homes of the workmen and the finished product being returned to the 
factory for sorting and other purposes, the conditions are quite differ- 
ent from those common in the United States. In this country most 
of the cork is cut as well as sorted and otherwise manipulated in the 
factory, which, at least, differs in one essential from cork cutting as a 
domestic industry, and that is that the employment of small children 
is practically eliminated. In northern (jermany practically the entire 
family helps more or less to increase the product and the scant earn- 
ings of the family, with the exposure on the part of even the very 
young to the not inconsiderable quantities of dust resulting from the 
handling of the material. During the cutting process proper it is 
not so much the dust of the cork itself as of the dirt, sand, etc., adher- 
ing to the cork bark. The amount of waste in cork cutting, however, 
is enormous, and it is only within very recent years that this waste 
has been turned to economic uses, chiefly in connection with the manu- 
facture of linoleum. For the last-named purpose the cork waste is 
ground and subsequently mixed with linseed oil and other substances. 
Powdered cork is also used for filling in horse collars, for making 
mats, and for a number of other industrial purposes. 

The sanitary aspects of cork cutting, sorting, and grinding have 
not attracted much attention, which might be accepted as evidence 
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that the consequences of this employment are not decidedly injurious 
to health and a predisposing factor to consumption. But in view of 
the fact that the number of persons employed in this industry is not 
very large it is more probable that on account of its limited extent 
the employment has not attracted the attention of those who have 
made inquiry into the mortality of different trades. 

In 1889 a report was made to the Department of State by United 
States Consul Monaghan on labor conditions in Mannheim, where 
the cork industry is of considerable extent. The consul states in his 
report that persons employed in the various cork factories " are, as a 
rule, rugged, healthy, and strong," and that " the factories are well 
ventilated and subjected to careful and rigorous inspection." 

Thackrah very briefly refers to the employment, stating only that 
" cork cutters have little other inconvenience than the generally 
sedentary character of the employ. The dust which attends the burn- 
ing of the cork produces a sense of suffocation, but this process is 
only occasional." 

The process of cork grinding preliminary to linoleum manufacture 
has been described as follows: 

The crude material for the production of ground and powdered 
eork consists almost exclusively of the waste of cork industry, and 
is used extensively in the manufacture of linoleum. This waste con- 
sists of pieces of cork up to a cubic inch in size. The comminution, 
accompanied by a great generation of dust, is carried on by de^ees. 
As a preliminary step machines divide the material into small pieces. 
The second step is finding them in mills into a fine powder or flour. 
This work is not without danger, because the cork cUist is easily in- 
flammable and, if lighted, explodes with great force. The scraps of 
iron which frequently are among the particles of cork often cause 
explosion by producing sparks in passing through the mills. The 
parts of the machines which cut the cork into little particles are 
rapidly revolving adjustable rollers or plates studded with cutting 
teeth. 

The pulverization of the particles of cork thus obtained is accom- 
plished by two methods. According to the older method with rasps 
consisting of large, rapidly revolving drums studded with sawteeth, 
against which the material is pressed by two slowly revolving feeder 
rollers. In the newer method flat-stone mills are used, whose whole 
construction is very similar to the ordinary flour-grinding mills. 
The cork flour is passed through the mills several times until all the 
particles possess the required mieness. During these several passages 
the ground material is separated into various classes by means of 
drum sieves containing about 1^000 meshes to every square inch. 

As a result of this process, in which not even exhausters are eflS- 
cient, it can easily be seen that the workman and the neighborhood 
are exposed to great annoyances because of the very fine consistency 
and exceeding small specific weight of the ground cork. This finely 
ground cork dust is carried away by the slightest disturbances of the 
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air and transported for long distances. It is very injurious to the 
respiratory organs. (<') 

The preceding conclusions are confirmed by the opinions of other 
authorities on occupation diseases, although the industry, as pre- 
viously stated, has not as yet attracted very much attention. Parry 
states that " explosions may arise during the powdering of the cork, 
or during the mixing of the cork and cement " in the process of li- 
noleum manufacture, (*) while Inspector Crampton, for the south 
London district, makes the following statement : " An industry which 
I have noticed as productive of much dust is the making of ordinary 
corks for bottles, and I have requested the introduction of fans to 
remove the dust at the point of origin." (<^) 

While the foregoing observations are not entirely conclusive and 
statistical data of sickness or mortality are not available, it is evident 
that the employment may properly be included in a classification of 
dusty trades, in which the exposure to dust inhalation is a contribu- 
tory factor in the mortality from consumption. As indicated in the 
quotation from the Report of the Chief Factory Inspector of Eng- 
land, it is possible to materially improve the conditions of work by 
the introduction of effective ventilating apparatus. Further inquiry 
into the hygiene of this employment would be both interesting and 
valuable. 

MANTJEACTXTBE OF PEABL AND BONE BUTTONa 

The hygiene of button manufacture requires careful discrimination 
as to the method used in button making, which may broadly be 
divided into metallic and nonmetallic to distinguish precisely the 
specific character of the dust exposure of the employments. For 
the present purpose only the manufacture of nonmetallic buttons can 
be considered as falling strictly within the classification of occupa- 
tions with exposure to organic dust. 

Of the total button product of the United States in 1905, according 
to the census of manufactures, about half the product, as measured 
by quantity, consists of pearl buttons made from fresh-water or ocean 
shells, vegetable ivory, bone, composition, and buttons made of other 
materials of organic origin. The number of wage-earners employed 
in the button industry as a whole was returned in 1905 as 10,567, 
against 8,G85 in 1900 and 3,831 in 1890. Of the 10,567 wage-earners 

« ** Factory sanitation and labor protection," by Dr. C. F. W. Doehring, Bul- 
letin Xo. 44, Department of Labor, January, 1903, pp. 71, 72. 

^The Ulsks and Dangers of Various Occupations, by L. A. Parry, M, D., 
p. 15G. 

''Annual Rei>ort of the Cblef Inspector of Factories and Workshops for the 
year 190(5, p. 13. 
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employed in button manufacture in 1905, 5,085 are specifically re- 
turned as having been employed in the manufacture of fresh- water 
pearl buttons, while 1,001 wage-earners were employed in the manu- 
facture of vegetable-ivory buttons. The number employed in other 
branches of the industry is not specifically returned. 

The manufacture of fresh- water pearl button blanks is centered in 
Iowa and Illinois, the manufacture of fresh-water pearl buttons in 
New York, Iowa, and Pennsylvania, the manufacture of bone buttons 
in Pennsylvania, of composition buttons in Pennsylvania and New 
York, of horn buttons in Connecticut, of ocean-pearl buttons in New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, while vegetable-ivory buttons 
are made chiefly in New York, Massachusetts, and New Jersey. 

On account of the wide dispersion of the industry the labor condi- 
tions naturally vary to a considerable extent, but the most important 
differences in the conditions affecting health are those arising out of 
the materials used in button manufacture. 

In connection with the census of 1900 is given a brief outline of 
the industrial processes in the different branches of the industry, 
from which the following brief extracts are made : 

Regarding the manufacture of horn buttons, it is stated that — 

The raw material of the horn button is generally the hoofs of cattle. 
The hoofs are boiled in large kettles, which process softens thepa; 
then they are cut by machines into pieces, which other machines form 
into buttons. These go under a hydraulic press, which stamps the 
desired patterns upon them. Still different machines are used for 
boring holes and for polishing. («) 

The process of making vegetable-ivory buttons, first introduced 
into the United States in 1859, is described as follows: 

The raw material is the seed of the fruit of Phytelephas Macro- 
carpa, a low -growing palm of South America ; the principal shipping 
point for which is Colon, Colombia. The seed is commonly known 
as the ivory nut, and is about the size of a hen's egg. The albumen 
is close grained and very hard, resembling the finest ivory in texture 
and color. These nuts are either cut in han^es, from which the buttons 
are sawed out, or sawed in small blocks, from which the larger but- 
tons are formed. The vegetable ivory is especially adapted to the 
application of colors. The methods of manuiacture of the vegetable- 
ivory buttons have changed very little since the time of its introduc- 
tion here, but great progress has been made in the dyeing of the 
buttons in various colors and patterns, and also in the finish, and 
to-day the products of the home factories rival the European product. 
This branch of the industry ranks third. («) 

Closely resembling buttons made from vegetable ivory are buttons 
made from composition material, according to a process first intro- 

« Report on Manufactures, Part III, Twelfth Census of the United States, 
1900, p. 322. 
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duced into the United States in 1875. It is stated these bnttons 
closely resemble those manufactured from vegetable ivory and that 
they— 

are made of plastic material, i. e., a mass which softens under the 
influence of heat and becomes hard when cold. The infi;redients used 
are certain fossil and vegetable gums, combined with finely com- 
minuted carbonate of lime, feldspar, mica, or kindred minerals. 
These ingredients are thoroughly mixed in steam-heated grinders. 
When the minerals are properly amalgamated with the gums, the 
mass is run off in sheets and allowed to cooL Later these sheets are 
placed on hot platens, contact with which softens them, and facili- 
tates cutting into strips of convenient form for placing in the dies.(») 

Buttons are also made in large quantities from celluloid, potatoes, 
casein, blood, and other organic materials, a descriptive account of 
which is not available to sufficiently emphasize the possibly health- 
injurious processes arising in connection with their manufacture. 

The most important branches of the button industry of to-day in 
the United States is the manufacture of pearl buttons, including 
fresh-water pearls from the Mississippi. In 1900 the production of 
these varieties of buttons formed 48.4 per cent of the total product 
reported for the entire button industry of the United States. This 
process was first introduced in 1855, having since grown to very con- 
siderable proportions. The mechanical processes of pearl-button 
manufacture as carried on in the United States at the present time 
are described in the following statement : 

After the mussels have been cooked and the meat r^noved, the 
shells are taken to the factories and stored in sheds. They are then 
sorted into three different sizes and soaked in barrels of water from 
three to six days to render them less brittle. They must be used while 
wet, otherwise they crumble under the saw. The next step is the 
cutting or sawinff of the rough blanks. The shells are usually held 
with pliers while oeing cut, but some sawers hold them in their hands. 
The saws are hollow, cylindrical pieces of steel, 2 inches wide, and 
with a diameter corresponding to the size of the button. At one end 
these cylinders are provided with fine teeth; they are adjusted to 
lathes in which they revolve. As the sawer holds the shell against 
the saw, the blanks are cut out and passed back into the saw and saw 
holder and drop into a receiver. The next step is the dressing or 
grinding of the back of the blank to remove the skin and make an 
even surface. To accomplish this, each blank has to be held with the 
finger against a revolving emery wheel. Then comes the turning, by 
which the front of the button is given its form, including the central 
depression. When the holes are drilled the button is complete, with 
the exception of the polishing process, which brings out the natural 
luster wnich was lost in the gnnding. It is this- luster which gives 
the buttons their chief value. The polishing is effected by placing the 
buttons in bulk in large wooden tumblers or kegs, in wnich they are 

« Report on Manufactures, Part III, Twelfth Census of the United States, 
1900, p. 322. 
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subjected to the action of a chemical fluid as the tumblers revolve. 
By mutual contact, combined with the effect of the fluid, the buttons 
become highly lustrous. Then they are washed, dried, and sorted into 
sizes and grades of quality. After being sewed on cards and packed 
in pasteboard boxes, the buttons are ready for the market. (<») 

It is evident from the foregoing description that the sanitary con- 
ditions of this industry are more or less prejudicial to health, chiefly, 
of course, on account of the exposure to considerable and continuous 
inhalation of very fine organic dust. The subject has attracted the 
attention of most of the authorities on occupation diseases, and as 
early as 1832 Thackrah observed that — 

The makers of bone buttons are subjected to some dust, but this is not 
sufficient to produce sensible disorder. The makers of pearl buttons 
appear to suffer more. The pearl dust produces often bronchial 
irritation, and this excites pulmonary consumption in individuals 
predisposed to the disease. Both classes of button makers are, in 
Birmingham at least, generally intemperate, devoting two days a 
week to the impairment of their health. (^) 

Halfort, writing in 1845, relies almost entirely upon Thackrah, 
confirming his conclusions that exposure to the dust of horn and 
mother-of-pearl is a predisposing cause in bronchial catarrh and in 
consumption of the lungs. 

The first extended inquiry into the hygiene of the employment was 
made in France during the early fifties, reference to which is made 
in the report by Dr. Waller Lewis, published as a parliamentary 
report in 1855. The report calls attention to the generation of large 
quantities of dust, not only of the material itself but also of the grind- 
stones used in grinding and polishing processes. Of the dust pro- 
duced in the manufacture of mother-of-pearl, it is stated that — 

This dust, of a yellowish white color, is exceedingly abundant ; it is 
very light, and composed of small grains, excessively thin, which give 
to the touch a rough and sandy sensation. As soon as one enters a 
workshop where five or six cutters are working, you are suffocated 
by this dust, and feel a slight smell of animal matter. This odor is 
due to the composition of the shells, which inclose an organic animal 
matter, more or less abundant, according to the age of the mollusk, 
etc. The fibrous and nacreous structure is that part which generally 
contains most animal matter, and consequently gives off most of the 
dust. This explains how it is that the water in which the grindstone 
bathes becomes so quickly putrid, and renders the work of the mill 
still more insalubrious. (*^5 

« Report on Manufactures, Part III, Twelfth Census of the United States, 
1900, p. 323. 

* Effects of Arts, Trades, and Professions on Health and Longevity, by C. 
Turner Thackrah, 1832, p. 55. 

« Parliamentary Report, The Laws and Ordonnances in Force In France for 
the Regulation of Noxious Trades and Occupations, by Dr. Waller Lewis, p. 69. 
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The resulting consequences of continuous and considerable expo- 
sure to the inhalation of dust of mother-of-pearl are stated to be 
chronic bronchitis, hemoptysis, ophthalmia, and other afflictions, for 
the author of the report observes that^ — 

The thin and abundant dust which escapes from the shell when 
being sawn, and while being worked on the taill or stone, evidently 
causes these affections of the organs of respiration and sight. Com- 
pletely inert, this dust enters into the ramifications of the bronchi, 
but seldom into the smallest of them, and produces in them an irri- 
tation which augments the mucous secretion ; the mucous membranes 
thicken, and cause, especially in the morning, and sometimes during 
work, a very exhausting cough, followed by considerable expectora- 
tion. Chronic bronchitis, frequently complicated with hemoptysis, 
and still more frequently with pulmonary emphysema, quickly 
ensues. 

The women who are mostly employed in * * * placing the 
buttons on cards, suffer much from chlorosis and similar anaemic com- 
plaints, but this depends much upon their bad sanitary state, and on 
the sedentary nature of their employment. The workmen do not 
appear to be more subiect to phthisis than others, but they are very 
liable to chronic troublesome asthma, («) which does not leave them 
even after their change of employment. (^) 

In 1861 the medical officer of the Privy Council published a report 
on the hygiene of button making in the Birmingham district, chiefly 
with reference to the manufacture of buttons made of mother-of- 
pearl. It is stated in the report that — 

Button makixiff is one of the staple manufactures of Birmingham, 
and affords employment to a large number of persons of both sexes 
and of all ages from 6 or 7 years upwards. It is almost exclusively 
the pearl-button makers, of whom there are a great number in Bir- 
mingham, who suffer from inhaling dust. Bone and vegetable ivory 
button makers are much less exposed to breathe a dusty atmosphere, 
and no conclusive evidence of tneir suffering from irritative disease 
of the lungs was obtained. Pearl buttons are cut out of shell, and 
both in the process of cutting out the disks, and also in those of lorm- 
ing and polishing the buttons on the lathe, much dust is evolved. The 
danger to health from inhaling dust was aggravated in several of 
the button factories, visited during the inquiry, by the overcrowded, 
ill-ventilated state of the workshops * * *.{^) 

After pointing out that many females were employed in this manu- 
facture, and that many of the laborers work for long hours, often 
until far into the nighty the report continues that — 

There was much discrepancy in the evidence regarding the influ- 
ence of the occupation on nealth, collected in different shops used for 

"This form of asthma was. In all probability, fibroid phthisis, not clearly 
diiTerentiated from general tuberculosia 

* Parliamentary Report, The Laws and Ordonnances in Force in France for 
the Regulation of Noxious Trades and Occupations, by Dr. Waller Lewis, p. 59. 

^ Fourth Report of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, 1861, pp. 143, 144. 
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the manufacture of pearl buttons. In some instances the operatives 
declared their occupation to be entirely harmless; whilst m others 
abundant evidence was obtained, from both masters and men, that 
the work people employed in this branch of manufacture suffer much 
from irritation of the lun^ in consequence of inhaling air charged 
with dust. Further inquiry, and especially a careful examination 
of the processes of manufacture, showed that this contrariety of evi- 
dence arose from a corresponding difference in the kind of article 
manufactured ; much less dust being created in making small buttons, 
such as are suitable for shirt fronts and similar purposes, than in 
making those of a larger size. (<») 

The foregoing extract emphasizes the extreme care necessary in 
discriminating between the different employments of button manu- 
facture. The report states further that — 

The injurious influence of the pearl-button manufacture on health 
was further confirmed by evidence afforded bv Doctor Russell, physi- 
cian to the general hospital, ♦ * * and by Doctor Johnstone, 
another of the physicians to the same institution. One manufacturer 
represented himself as suffering from the ill effects of the occupa- 
tion, and said that many of his work people were affected in a like 
manner, few escaping the injurious enects of their employment on 
reaching the middle period of life. The superintendent of another 
factory reported himself to have long suffered from cough and ex- 
pectoration produced by inhaling the mother-of-pearl dust, adding 
that this result of the occupation is now so well known that many or 
the benefit societies of Birmingham will no longer admit pearl-button 
makers into membership. As might be expected, the aisease from 
which the pearl-button makers suffer in consequence of their trade 
is chronic bronchitis. This disease runs a very slow course, often 
lasting many years before finally disabling its subject. Hemoptysis 
appears to be a not infrequent attendant on the complaint w^hen fully 
established. (*») 

The inhalation of mother-of-pearl dust is, however, not only in- 
jurious to the lungs and air passages, but, as pointed out by Dr. B. W. 
Richardson in 1876, the dust is also a causative factor in producing a 
serious disease of the bones, to which the name of " osteitis " has been 
given to clearly differentiate it from other and perhaps similar afflic- 
tions. According to Doctor Richardson, in his lecture on " Un- 
healthy trades," delivered before the Society of Arts in 1876 — 

This disease, first described by Englisch, as attacking mother-of- 
pearl turners, nas since been studied by Gussenbauer, lOauser, Hirt. 
and Merkel. Gussenbauer and Klauser have made an analysis oi 
the three different lajers of which the pearl shell is composed. The 
most internal layer is the one used by mother-of-pearl turners. It 
contains of organic matter insoluble in water 5.57, of organic matter 
soluble in water 0.11, of water 0.47, of carbonate of lime 93.555, and 
of alkaline salts 0.295 per cent. The disease of the bones that has 

« Fourth Report of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, 1861, p. 144. 
2313— No. 82—09 10 
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been observed as incidental to the turning of this substance attacks 
only youths, before the skeleton is fully developed. It is character- 
ized by a sudden pain, which is neither increased by pressure nor 
motion. A swelling, first from the periosteum, or covering of the 
bone, and afterwards from the bone itself, shows itself at the ends of 
the bones at what are called the " epiphyses." The soft elastic swell- 
ing is sometimes fluctuating. Its development is accompanied by 
fever; it enlarges in the direction of the length of the bone; in time 
it becomes haiSer, and it rarely suppurates. As a rule, the tumor 
resolves. It often attacks several points of the skeleton at the same 
time, and it has a tendency to return. The bones that have been 
observed as affected in seven cases under the observation of Gussen- 
bauer, in youths of from 14 to 16 years, are the radius of the arm, the 
ulna, the lower jawbone, and the thigh bone. In one instance sev- 
eral bones were attacked successively in the same subject — namely, the 
left metatarsal and cubit bones, the left shoulder blade, the left arm 
bone, the humerus, the cuboids, and the right astragulus or heel bone. 
Gussenbauer, to whom I am indebted for these descriptions — the 
disease not yet having been described in our coimtry — is of opinion 
that the malady is produced in the following manner: The dust 
enters the lungs, penetrates the cellular structure of those organs, 
enters the lymphatic vessels and glands, and is decomposed. Under 
the influence of the carbonic acid of the venous blood, the calcareous 
carbonates are dissolved, the insoluble organic matter remains, and is 
the substance called '* conchyoline," discovered by M. Fremy. This 
penetrates the vessels, and is carried by the current of the arterial 
blood into the minute vessels. In the reduced vessels of the bone at 
the epiphyses, it finds resistance and deposits there, causing the 
swelling and the other symptoms which have been described above, 
and which continue until the foreign body is resolved and removed. 
Such is the ingenious theory of the origin of the bone disease of the 
pearl turner. We need not discuss the theory, it is sufficient to have 
before us the facts at this moment. («) 

The hygiene of pearl-button manufacture was also considered by 
Arlidge, who, in his work on diseases of occupations, sums up his 
conclusions in the statement that — 

The cutting, turning, drilling, and polishing of mother-of-pearl 
are attended by a large amount of heavy dust, which, from its com- 
position, operates on the respiratory organs in the same fashion and 
degree as mineral dust. AVhat are the lesions produced by its in- 
halation we have the great advantage of learning from Dr. Headlam 
Greenhow, who described them in the Transactions of the London 
Pathological Society (Vol. XXI, p. 66). This excellent pathologist 
stated that he had satisfied himself of the identity of the lung affec- 
tions of these workmen with those " of miners, potters, flax dressers, 
and other operatives exposed to inhale air charged with dust." The 
symptomatology, moreover, is alike between them, and especially the 
long existence of shortness of breath before cough and other indica- 
tions of broken-down health and lung lesion evidence themselves. C^) 

« I^ecture on ** Unhealthy trades," by Dr. B. W. Richardson, Scientific Amer- 
ican Supplement, February 26, 1876, p. 138. 
» Diseases of Occupations, by J. T. Arlidge, pp. 323, 324. 
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Arlidge refers also to an account of the diseases of pearl-button 
makers by Layet, who, in his opinion, rightly insists that men in this 
employment suffer increased injury— 

by leaning forward in working the lathe, and thereby bringing the 
nose and mouth into proximity with the shell and the dust arising 
from it He also remarks on the sickening odor of the dust, dependent 
on the remnants of decomposing animal matter existing in it. Besides 
the respiratory troubles — obstinate cough, asthma, and free expectora- 
tion or mucopus, and occasionally of blood in small quantity, he 
notes the occurrence of blepharitis and conjunctivitis, and the forma- 
tion of fissures in the skin of the hands. A concluding observation 
is, that although they suffer so seriously with lunff affections, their 
mortality from tubercular phthisis does not exceed the ratio found 
among other artisans. (<») 

Finally, according to Arlidge — 

The ill consequences of mother-of-pearl work are aggravated by 
the accidental circumstance, that it is an occupation open to any 
mechanic of ordinary skill without the expenditure of capital upon 
plant. Few tools are required, and it can be carried on by females 
and children in their cottage homes, where sanitary arrangements to 
lessen its evils are unknown or unused, and the hours of labor ex- 
tended at pleasure. Another reason for a high mortality is to be 
found in prevailing intemperance and dissipation, coupled with a low 
rate of earnings, and indifferent, if not decidedly bad food and 
lodging. (») 

Wliile the various authorities on the diseases of workers in mother- 
of-pearl are not entirely agreed as to the health-injurious conse- 
quences of the employment, it is evident that the dust generated dur- 
ing the various processes is seriously detrimental to health even 
though not necessarily a decidedly predisposing cause of consumption. 
Every descriptive account of the industry, including a special report 
of the Iowa bureau of labor statistics (1898) and several illustrated 
accounts in the Scientific American, emphasizes the serious risk of 
dust exposure in the different employments and the necessity of ade- 
quate and effective ventilating apparatus. WTiile the conditions are 
possibly more serious in the manufacture of pearl buttons than in the 
manufacture of buttons of other material of organic origin, the con- 
clusions which apply to the former also apply more or less to the 
latter. 

Oliver, in his article on " Dust as a cause of occupation disease," 
illustrated by micro-photographs, includes an illustration of mother- 
of-pearl dust, observing that Ilirt regarded this trade as extremely 
dangerous and found that from 15 to 16 per cent of the men engaged 
therein died from phthisis. After referring to the conclusions of 
Gussenbauer, that turners of mother-of-pearl suffered from a pe- 

« Diseases of Occupations, by J. T. Arlidge, p. 324. 
* Idem, p. 326. 
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culiar affection of the bones, also referred to by Doctor Richardson, 
Oliver states that he had visited mother-of-pearl grinding shops 
in Sheffield and had questioned the workmen employed, but had been 
unable to find any evidence to support the contention of Gussenbauer 
as to the occurrence of osteomyelitis resulting from the absorption of 
carbonate of lime from particles of shell inhaled during the mechan- 
ical processes of the industry. He concludes, however, with the state- 
ment that the grinding of mother-of-pearl in Sheffield is done by the 
wet process, which may account for .the material difference in the 
results and conditions observed. (*) 

The industry is very briefly referred to in the report of the state 
board of health of Massachusetts on factory conditions for 1907. 
It is stated that much dust arises in the several processes of drilling, 
turning, and polishing, but that the dust is very light, and in well- 
equipped factories is effectively carried away by exhaust blowers. 
Polishing by the wet process is unattended by dust. Two pearl-button 
factories were inspected but no objectionable conditions whatever 
were found to exist. The light, ventilation, and general health of 
the employees were reported as good. 

It is evident from the foregoing summary of observations by the 
leading authorities on the hygiene of pearl and other button manu- 
facture of organic origin that the conditions affecting health vary 
widely and probably in exact proportion as effective methods of 
ventilation and dust removal are employed. 

While the available evidence regarding the hygiene of button 
manufacture, chiefly with reference to the making of buttons of 
mother-of-pearl, is amply sufficient to warrant the conclusion that 
the employment requires to be classed among the dusty trades, with 
a decided liability to respiratory diseases, and in particular chronic 
bronchitis, which, according to circimistances, may assume the form 
of either fibroid phthisis or general tuberculosis, it is evident from 
the various accounts which have been rendered that in many of the 
establishments the conditions affecting health and life are very far 
from what they should be, and that the employment is one which 
requires strict sanitary supervision through both the board of health 
and the factory-inspection authorities. 

The vital statistics of button makers are limited to the recorded 
industrial mortality statistics. These include 127 deaths from all 
causes, 48, or 37.8 per cent, of which were from consumption. Of 
the mortality of button makers from respiratory diseases other than 
consumption 11 were from pneumonia, 1 from asthma, and 2 from 
less frequent respiratory diseases. Consumption and other respira- 
tory diseases together caused 48.8 per cent of all the deaths of button 

« Dangerous Trades, by Thomas Oliver, p. 276. 
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makers. The following detailed tabular presentation of the propor- 
tionate consumption mortality by divisional periods of life shows an 
excessive mortality from consumption among button makers at all 
ages. The excess is most pronounced at ages 15 to 24, when out of 
every 100 deaths from all causes 50.0 were caused by consimiption 
against a normal expected proportion of 27.8. 

PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG BUTTON MAKERS, 
1897 TO 1906, COMPARED WITH THAT OP ALL MALES IN THE REGISTRATION 
AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906. BY AGE GROUPS. 

[Figures for button makers from experience of an industrial insurance company; figures 
for males in registration area computed from mortality statistics of the United States 
census.] 





Deaths of button mak- 
ers, 1897 to 1906, due 
to— 


Per cent of deaths 
due to consumption 
among— 


Age at death. 


All causes. 


Consump- 
tion. 


Button 
makers. 


Males in 

regisgra- 

tlon area, 

1900 to 1906. 


1 5 to 24 years 


24 
81 
82 
24 
6 
10 


12 
16 
12 
6 

1 
1 


50.0 
51.6 
87.5 
25.0 
16.7 
10.0 


27.8 


25 to 84 years 


8L8 


85 to 44 years 


23.6 


45 to 54 years 


15.0 


55 to 64 years 


8.1 


65 years and over 


2.7 






Totol 


127 


48 


87.8 


14.8 







The mortality statistics of industrial insurance experience fully 
confirm the preceding observations and quite conclusively prove 
that button makers as a class are exposed to conditions more or less 
injurious to health and life. The industry is one of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant a more thorough and qualified investigation than has 
thus far been made. 



COMB MANUFACTTTBE. 

The general hygiene and labor conditions of comb manufacture 
are much the same as in the manufacture of buttons of similar mate- 
rial. Combs, including hairpins and ornamental articles for personal 
use, are made of a large variety of substances, chiefly horn, bone, 
ivory, tortoise shell, composition material, celluloid, and the various 
metals. It is not possible to differentiate clearly the various branches 
of comb manufacture according to the kinds of materials used, but for 
the present purpose only those branches are considered in which the 
material used is of organic origin. 

The census report on manufactures for 1905 returned 42 estab- 
lishments engaged in the manufacture of combs, employing 1,806 
wage-earners, including 322 women and children. Most of the estab- 
lishments are of small size, but in 8 out of the 42 more than 100 
persons were employed. Including the making of hairpins and 
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similar articles for ornamental use, the industry is of larger extent 
than indicated by the census report. The industry has increased rap- 
idly within recent years — from 742 wage-earners in 1890 to 1^99 in 
1900 and to 1,806 in 1905. 

The hygiene of comb manufacture has not attracted much atten- 
tion, but as early as 1832 Thackrah observed regarding comb makers 
that they were exposed to a disagreeable odor from the bullocks' 
hoofs, but that they were healthy and long-lived. 

Halfort, writing in 1845, did not consider the occupation except in 
so far that he observed with reference to the manufactiu^e of horn 
buttons that considerable dust was generated during the processes of 
turning, grinding, and polishing, in consequence of which serious 
lung diseases were frequently met with among the workmen. 

The first extended consideration given to the industry was by Hirt, 
who, writing in 1871, included horn and bone dusts as practically 
identical in their effects upon the human organism. He called atten- 
tion to the large quantities of dust produced during the processes 
of horn and bone sawing, boring, filing, and turning, resembling in 
its exterior effects the exposure to flour dust in flour mills. Micro- 
scopically examined, the dust was of infinite variety in its mechanical 
properties, the amount of dust produced being largest, as a matter 
of course, in bone-grinding establishments. The first effect of bone 
dust, according to Hirt, was but very slight, and even continuous 
exposure on the part of the workmen did not apparently lead to 
serious injuries, so that no complaint on this account was made to 
Hirt by the workmen personally interrogated. Individual cases were 
brought to his attention in which after fifteen years of work no injury 
to the lungs could be traced to the continuous and considerable ex- 
posure to bone dust. In contrast, however, he discovered that a pre- 
disposition to chronic pneumonia and similar lung affections was 
common, and that these diseases formed a large proportion of those 
occurring among the workmen. It was ascertained by Hirt that 
about 20 per cent of the morbidity was from phthisis, and that 
chronic catarrh of the respiratory organs was extremely common, 
without, however, assuming the most serious type of chronic asthma. 
In a general way, however, the health of the workmen was very good 
and the average age at death was between 57 and 60 years. These 
statements relate almost entirely to men exposed to bone dust; and, 
in fact, Hirt refers particularly to bone turners, stating that accord- 
ing to observed experience they were liable to a relatively high general 
morbidity, exceeded only by a few other occupations, among which 
he mentions rope makers and bakers. Among bone turners, according 
to Hirt, phthisis caused 16.2 per cent of the morbidity, asthma 1.8 per 
cent, chronic bronchial catarrh 9.3 per cent, and pneumonia 5.6 per 
cent, a total of chest and throat affections of 32.9 per cent, which, 
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however, compared or contrasted with the morbidity in certain other 
employments with continuous and considerable dust exposure, was 
not considered excessive by Hirt, who wrote, of course, with special 
reference to observed conditions of labor and life in Germany. The 
favorable conclusions of Hirt, however, were apparently confirmed by 
those of Lombard, who ascertained an average age at death in the 
case of bone turners of 57.4 years, arrived at, howaver, upon the basis 
of only a very small number of observed cases. 

With special reference to horn dust^ Hirt states that on account 
of the limited extent of the industry no very conclusive observations 
had been made a matter of record, and the employment was com- 
plicated by the fact that horn dust was often mixed with bone dust, 
making it difficult, if not impossible, to differentiate between the 
exact effects upon the human organism of either of these two varieties 
of dust. In the manipulation of horn for grinding, polishing, turn- 
ing, and boring purposes, according to Hirt, the quantity of dust 
generated was, however, much less than in the case of bone manufac- 
ture, as by its mechanical properties the dust particles of horn were 
heavier and not so easUy mixed with the general atmosphere. Micro- 
scopically examined, however, it was ascertained that there were 
more sharp and pointed particles of dust produced in horn manu- 
facture, explaining the more inmiediately injurious or irritating 
effects of horn than of bone dust exposure. While, according to Hirt, 
there were few workmen exposed to horn dust who were entirely free 
from catarrh, phthisis was not excessively common. He states that 
the proportion of cases of phthisis in the general morbidity was only 
15 per cent, or less than among bone turners, as previously explained. 
The small number of men employed exclusively in the manufacture 
of articles of horn precluded entirely safe conclusions. 

The hygiene of comb making is considered by Arlidge in his 
treatise on the Diseases of Occupations. After pointing out that 
the industry is of very limited character, and that at the time he 
wrote (1892) it was carried on in England in small factories, which 
had superseded domestic workshops, and, further, that the material 
used is chiefly of animal origin in the shape of horn, bone, tortoise 
shell, or ivory, he observes that — 

The operations concerned in making these several articles are sim- 
ple, and require no elaborate machinery. Those suggestive of ill 
results to health are chiefly sawing and turning. The maceration of 
horns in water to open them out, and their subsequent flattening by 
superimposed pressure, are operations devoid of injury to health; 
but the next proceeding, that of cutting them into laminae by means 
of circular saws, is productive of a large quantity of dust. Polishing 
is free from this evil, as it is done by heat and pressure. Tortoise 
shell is dealt with in a similar fashion, but requires, as a preliminary 
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process, boiling for some time in water to which salt is added. Both 
horn and tortoise shell can be cast in molds by the aid of heat, after 
first being reduced to powder. («) 

It is evident from the foregoing account, based no doubt on per- 
sonal observation, that a considerable quantity of dust is generated 
in the process of comb manufacture, but according to Arlidge the 
dust, although visible in the form of a cloud, is apparently almost 
harmless. This he explains is probably the result of its animal 
origin, which prevents its being as much of an irritant to the pul- 
monary tissue as dusts of mineral and metallic origin. Arlidge, how- 
ever, agrees with Hirt, that it is entirely conceivable that the dust 
may be the cause of bronchitis. He continues his remarks in part as 
follows : 

According to Hirt, dusts of animal origin are more prejudicial to 
health than those derived from the vegetable world ; and that where 
the latter produce 11 to 13 per cent, of the mortality of sick people, 
the former cause 20 per cent. We have no means of testing the ac- 
curacy of these comparative figures, but must feel some scepticism 
regarding them. As to the dust of mother-of-pearl, and, in a lesser 
degree, that of fossil ivory, we are quite ready to admit their posi- 
tion among the more destructive varieties of dust. But with regard 
to bone, tortoise shell, and horn, there is no evidence that the dust 
generated by their employment is of like serious moment to health. 
In fact, looking to what experience teaches regarding horn, we are 
justified in the belief that substances of a gelatinous nature are but 
slightly obnoxious to the lungs. (^) 

With special reference to persons employed in the manufacture of 
combs and other small articles made from such substances, Arlidge 
observes that they are admittedly very free from ill consequences, 
and apparently look well nourished. The latter he attributes in part 
to the gelatinous dust in which they work, but without going so far 
as to admit a nutritious value to the material, he is of the opinion 
" that the finely powdered horn tissue may undergo dissolution in the 
warm secretion of the mucous membrane and undergo absorption, 
just as happens with catgut ligatures left within a cavity of the 
body." 

The evidence available to Arlidge and others was, however, appar- 
ently very contradictory, for he concedes that the makers of bone and 
of ivory buttons and of other articles of the same material are known 
to suffer cough and shortness of breath after following the trade for a 
number of years. He refers to the factory report for Sheffield, for 
1887, where it is stated that men employed in the occupations re- 
ferred to set free such clouds of dust that in a short time it is im- 

« Diseases of Occupations, by J. T. Arlidge, p. 219. 
^ Idem, p. 421. 
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possible to see across the workshop, and that this bone dust is 
admitted to be very injurious. 

The pathology of horn-dust inhalation was briefly considered by 
the departmental committee on compensation for industrial diseases 
in 1906. Dr. Arthur Hall, of Sheffield, before this committee, made 
the following statement: 

I have no positive evidence that horn by itself is an irritating dust. 
But these men work in various dusts, and one is unable to say always 
from the lung or from the symptoms exactly which dust is the more 
important as an irritant, and one has to, more or less, class them all 
together, because sometimes they are working in one kind and some- 
times in another. (*) 

This favorable view of the comparative harmlessness of horn dust 
inhalation was not, however, supported by any positive evidence or 
exact statistics of mortality and morbidity of men employed for any 
considerable period of time in the manufacture of horn combs and 
other ornamental articles of the same material. 

With special reference to American conditions, the hygiene of the 
industry is discussed in the special report of an investigation of con- 
ditions affecting the health or safety of employees in factories and 
other establishments by the Massachusetts state board of health, 
which refers to the town of Leominster, where there are no fewer 
than 29 establishments, which give employment to nearly 1,900 per- 
sons in the manufacture of combs and hairpins of horn and celluloid. 
There are 3 other establishments of the industry in Massachusetts, 
2 in Newburyport and 1 in Northborough, which give employment to 
about 300 persons. 

The process of hairpin manufacture from horn and similar material 
is explained as follows : 

The pressed horn is first soaked in hot water for two or three days, 
after which it is shaved and split. The next process is known as 
" polking," which includes " blanking " and " centering." Briefly 
stated, a flat piece of horn, little larger than is necessary for the pro- 
duction of two pins, is placed under the polking machine, which cuts 
out the pins and leaves the blank and center pieces. Such a machine 
is known as a double cutter; a single cutter cuts out but one pin. As 
the stock is held by the employee while the machine knife comes down 
and cuts it, there is some danger of losing a portion of the finger tips 
through inattention or lack oi care.(^) 

Subsequent to this process the pins are taken to the rounding or 
edging machine, which rounds the edges, and in so doing gives rise 
to considerable horn dust, most of which, however, in some factories 
at least, is removed by blowers. 

« Report of the Departmental Committee on Compensation for Industrial Dis- 
eases, Minutes of Eh'idence, p. 49. London, 1907. 

^ Thirty-eighth Annual Report of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts, 
p. 505. 
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The next process is pointing with a so-called pointing machine, and 
according to the report referred to — 

The dust from this machine flies about the operator's face more 
freely than that from the rounding machine ; but the best, and indeed 
most, of the factories connect these machines with exhaust blowers. 
From the pointing machines the pins are conveyed to the " tumblere," 
which are square boxes, lined with spruce, and containing fine pumice 
stone and water. In these they are revolved for a whue, and then 
they are removed, rubbed, and colored with a mixture which contains 
usually anilin dyes, red lead, lime, and bicarbonate of sodium (sal- 
eratus). Finally, the pins are polished, bent and packed. («) 

The processes followed in the manufacture of combs conform in a 
general way to the preceding descriptive account of the manufacture 
of hairpins. 

Since an increasing proportion of articles of this kind are now 
made of celluloid the following extracts from the report previously 
referred to are included, the material used in the manufacture consist- 
ing of sheets of celluloid which are cut into small pieces by means of 
a long-bladed knife similar to that used in cutting paper, and this 
process is technically known as " slashing." The subsequent processes 
are described in part as follows: 

The small pieces are taken to the cutting machines, which cut out 
the teeth of the comb. The next process is " polking," in which por- 
tions of what is to be the back or the comb are removed. For plain 
work, dies or cutters are used; and a curved cutting-edge cue is 
stamped through the material, removing the blank or waste pieces, 
and leaving the comb of the desired shape and desim (p. 505). 

The comb is next taken to a machine which bevels the edges. The 
beveler consists of a flat steel plate, through the center of which is an 
opening for a small " wing burr," which is placed up through the 
opening to the height desired. The steel burr, or beveler, makes many 
revolutions per minute, and on coming in contact with the celluloid 

fives rise to considerable dust. The dust is, however, coarse and 
eavy, and most of it flies away from the operator's face. When the 
burr is put through the opening in such a way as to be mainly on the 
upper part of the steel plate, and is revolving rapidly, there is a 
chance of injury to the operator's fingers while holding the comb. 
For protection against this accident, an ingenious brass collar or 
" sleeve " has been devised, and is used by some of the workmen. 

Circular saws then shape the bottom of the teeth to conform with 
the bottom of the back of the comb, the teeth having been cut straight 
in the first process of cutting. The saws are called "bottoming saws," 
and are generally guarded. A glass front, through which the em- 
ployee watches his work, protects his face, and especially his eyes, 
against the chips of celluloid, which are thrown off with considerable 
force. The dust is coarse, and most of it is removed by efficient 
blowers. 

« Thirty-eighth Annual Report of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts, 
p. 505. 
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The next operation is " pointing " the teeth by sand wheels or 
steel burrs, and the latter go around so swiftly that a very strong 
exhaust draft does not take awav all of the dust. Workmen state 
that the dust which flies toward the face occasionally strikes the eyes, 
acting like cinders in this respect; but that it is not inhaled, since 
the particles are heavy. The sand wheel makes, perhaps, a finer dust ; 
but this is moist ana more or less matted together, and interferes 
little, if any, with the comfort of the workman. Good blower sys- 
tems are required by insurance companies wherever blowers may be 
used to advantage. Dust and shavings are not allowed to accumulate 
on the floor and elsewhere, on account of danger of fire, celluloid 
being extremely inflammable. 

The backs oi the combs are next engraved or carved by hand or 
machine. The teeth are then " grailed '' by a machine which rounds 
the edges of the teeth. The sides or ends of the combs are then 
smoothed on "ending" machines or by hand.(<») 

It is explained that all the processes thus far mentioned and de- 
scribed in sufficient detail to emphasize the hygienic and more or less 
health-injurious circumstances of the trade are technically known as 
bench work and that the employees are mostly men, but including 
a few boys. After the preceding processes the combs are brought to 
the so-called rubbing room, where the workman stands facing his 
stall, with his back toward a window and fronting a trough which 
contains a mixture of sifted coal ashes and water, over which is a 
rapidly revolving cloth, or cloth and brush, ball. It is stated that — 

He holds a comb against the revolving wheel, for the purpose of 
" rubbing down " the surface so that the comb may better take the 
finishing processes. With the ball making from 1,200 to 1,400 revo- 
lutions a minute, the workman becomes covered with a very fine 
spray of wet ash dust, and the picture of 15 or 20 men in one or these 
rooms is far from inviting. The room itself is plastered with ash 
mud, the window panes are daubed with it, and the employees are 
sprinkled with it from head to foot.(*) 

In connection with this process a strong odor of camphor is per- 
ceptible, which is a component of celluloid, and brought out by the 
friction of the rubbing. Whether this is injurious to health is not 
known. The rooms in which the work is carried on are commonly 
in more or less damp basements, which themselves are undesirable, 
according to the report, from a sanitary view, as workrooms. Re- 
gardless of this fact, however, and of other conditions more or less 
injurious to health, the employees are satisfied with their work, and 
many have been from five to twenty years at the trade without any 
visible effects of the employment. In fact, in the rubbing process 
some of the men have been employed from five to thirty years. Some 

" Thirty-eighth Annual Report of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts, 

p. noo. 

^ Idem, p. 507. 
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of the rubbing balls, so called, are made entirely of carpeting, while 
others have layers of Tampico grass between the carpeting. To keep 
the balls in proper condition a process of trimming is necessary, 
which is described as being very dusty work and which is done in 
some shops in the rubbing room, while in others a small dust room is 
especially constructed for the purpose. In this process some men 
use respirators or sponges while doing the work, but most of them 
do not. 

The polishing process is also performed on rapidly revolving balls 
made of new cotton cloth, with the use of rotten stone and lard oil. 
This process, it is stated, gives rise to more or less lint and mineral 
dust; but circular pieces of pasteboard or wooden disks are placed 
over the wheels to keep the dust from the operatives, and none 
appears to fly directly into their faces. 

The subsequent process of the " bending " of the combs is chiefly 
the work of women and girls, and is apparently not accompanied 
by the production of any considerable quantity of dust. Steam 
tables, or so-called " heaters," are provided for the work, and these 
are covered with asbestos, on which the employees put blocks or 
" forms " of the kind desired, containing the combs, which are bent 
and caused to retain the shape which the particular blocks or 
'•molds" give them. This bench work, it is stated in the report, 
is carried on in rooms heated to a considerable temperature, and the 
air in winter weather toward night becomes especially dry and foul. 

The final processes of polishing with revolving chamois balls are 
also largely the work of women and girls, but whether accompanied 
by much dust is not stated. 

It is evident from the foregoing descriptive accounts that consid- 
erable dust is generated in the different processes of the manufacture 
of combs and similar ornamental articles made of horn, bone, cellu- 
loid, etc., but that the conditions naturally vary widely or according 
to the processes made use of, or the particular material employed. 
The investigation by the Massachusetts state board of health is in part 
summed up in the statement that — 

In the horn and celluloid industry the tendency is to have the work 
of soaking stock and rubbing or j)olishing with ashes — work which 
involves moisture and dust in the atmosphere of the room — done in 
the basement; whereas these processes should be carried on above 
ground, in light, large, airy rooms, preferably, perhaps, in the second 
story. 

The " tumbling " room, where pumice stone and water are used to 
smooth the pins, is usually in the basement. If the basement is light 
and well planned, it is a good place for this work ; but usually the 
room is dark, and far from bemg pleasant to work in. It is true 
that employees do not stay long at a time in these rooms ; but a needed 
improvement is to have them m a well-lighted place, properly venti- 
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lated, with cement floor and a catch-basin connected with the sewer, 
to provide for thorough cleaning of the room. 

A large number, if not most, of the " rubbing rooms," in which 
revolving carpet buff balls and sifted coal ashes are used, are in base- 
ments, which, if not damp, are unpleasant to work in, or in quarters 
which are open to severe criticism from a hygienic point of view. An 
improvement to be strongly recommended is to require, so far as is 
reasonably practicable, as efficient protection to the health and com- 
fort of the operatives as is provided in the best establishments. (<*) 

It is made evident by the foregoing descriptive account of the 
various branches of the industry that the dust nuisance can be mate- 
rially reduced by effective ventilating apparatus. Reference is made 
in the report to one model establishment, where blowers are provided 
for the pointing machines but not for the rounding machines, since 
it is considered unnecessary, as the horn dust is moist and flies about 
but little. Whether this theory is in exact conformity to the facts is 
somewhat doubtful. 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS BEaABDING OCCUPATIONS WITH 
EXPOSUBE TO OBGANIC DUST. 

In the preceding observations and statistical data 15 specific occu- 
pations with exposure to organic dust have been considered in more 
or less detail. The data for some of the occupations are too meager 
to warrant final conclusions, but the information presented is quite 
decidedly suggestive of health-injurious conditions in certain of the 
occupations. The United States census returns of 1900 give the 
age distribution of millers, bakers, confectioners, tobacco and cigar 
factory operatives, leather curriers and tanners, harness and saddle 
makers, glove makers, and boot and shoe makers, the aggregate 
number of the males of known ages 15 years of age and over being 
472,160. Of this number 25,336, or 5.4 per cent, had attained to 
the age of 65 years and over, against a normal expected proportion 
of 4.7. In some of the occupations, however, notably tobacco and 
cigar factory operatives (1.8 per cent), glove makers (2.3 per cent), 
bakers (2.4 per cent), leather curriers and tanners (2.9 per cent), and 
confectioners (3.1 per cent), the proportion of employees attaining 
to age 65 and over was considerably less than the average normal 
expected (4.7 per cent) on the basis of all occupied males in conti- 
nental United States. In fact, in only three occupations did the pro- 
portion of employees attaining to age 65 and over exceed the normal 
expected proportion of 4.7 per cent, namely, millers (7.6 per cent), 
harness and saddle makers (7.2 per cent), and boot and shoe makers 
(8.5 per cent). The number of persons employed, however, in these 

« Thirty-eighth Annual Report of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts, 
pp. 508, 509. 
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three occupations is sufficiently large to raise the general average of 
the aggregate employees in the occupations considered to 5.4 per 
cent. The details of the age distribution are given in the following 
table by divisional periods of life, together with the corresponding 
percentage distribution of all occupied males, the data for both groups 
being derived from the United States census of 1900 : 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OP MALES IN EACH AGE GROUP IN OCCUPATIOlfS 
BXPOSBD TO ORGANIC DUST, COMPARED WITH NUMBER AND PER CENT IN 
ALL OCCUPATIONS. 1900. 

[From report on Occupations, Twelfth Census of the United States, 1900.] 



Age. 


Males in occupations 
exposed to or- 
ganic dust. 


All ocoapled males. 




Number. 


Percent. 


Number. 


Percent. 


16 to 24 years 


113.687 
123,834 
101,206 
67,066 
41,041 
25,336 


24.1 
26.2 
21.4 
14.2 
8.7 
5.4 


5,983.720 
5,996,847 
4,704,682 
3.250.259 
1,866,181 
1,063,866 


26.0 


25 to 8i years 


26.8 


85 to 44 years 


20.6 


45to54 years 


14.8 


55 to 04 years 


ai 


65 vears'and over 


4.7 






Total 


472,160 


100.0 


22,802,545 


100.0 



This analysis as here given in the aggregate for all occupations 
considered would not by itself indicate that the conditions of employ- 
ment in the various occupations considered predispose to any con- 
siderable degree to an excessive mortality as the result of exposure 
to health-injurious dust. A more detailed analysis, however, of the 
age distribution of employees in the separate industries considered, 
as given in Table II of the appendix, is much more indicative of 
serious health-injurious conditions in certain of the occupations, and 
particularly tobacco ^nd cigar factory operatives, glove makers, 
bakers, leather curriers and tanners, and confectioners. 

It is possible to present a combined summary of the United States 
census vital statistics of persons employed as millers, bakers and con- 
fectioners, cigar makers, tobacco workers, leather makers, leather 
workers, and boot and shoe makers. A comparison of the general 
death rates in these combined occupations with the corresponding 
death rates of occupied males generally shows a favorable general 
mortality experience at all ages in the combined occupations of this 
group. The death rate from consumption was also slightly below 
the normal expected, and the death rate from other respiratory dis- 
eases was 1.71 per 1,000 for the combined occupations of this group 
as against 1.97 for all occupied males. The details are presented in 
the table following. 
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MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES AMONG OCCUPATIONS BXP08BSD TO ORGANIC 

DUST IN THE REGISTRATION STATES, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL OCCU- 
PIED MALES IN THOSE STATES, 1900, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From report on Vital Statistics, Twelfth Census of the United States, 1900.] 





Occupations with exposure to 
organic dust. 


All occupied males. 


A«e. 


Number 
employed. 


Number 

of deaths 

from all 

causae. 


Rate per 

1.000 
from all 
causes. 


Number 
employed. 


Number 

of deaths 

from all 

causes. 


Rate per 

1,000 
from all 
causes. 


15 to 24 years 


44,244 

96,484 

44,306 

9,392 


161 
651 
779 
861 


8.64 

6.75 

17.58 

91.68 


1,259,471 

2,680,241 

1,282,259 

283,810 


6,486 
28,641 
25,582 
27,888 


6.16 


25 to 44 years 


8.78 


45 to 64 years 


19.91 


65 years and over • 


98.44 






Total 


194,428 


2,452 


• 12.61 


5,505,281 


83,447 


M5.16 







« From consumption there were 443 deaths, or a rate of 2.28. From other diseases of 
the respiratory system there were 33.3 deaths, or a rate of 1.71. 

* The rate of mortality from consumption was 2.37 ; from other diseases of the respira- 
tory system, 1.97. 

The occupation mortality statistics of Rhode Island for 1897 to 
1906 are available for seven specific occupations of this group, and 
when combined return 391 deaths from all causes, of which 54 were 
from consumption and 43 from respiratory diseases other than con- 
sumption. The corresponding percentages were 13.8 of deaths from 
consumption of persons employed in occupations with exposure to 
general organic dust against 17.8 for occupied males generally in the 
State of Rhode Island. The percentage of deaths from respiratory 
diseases other than consumption was 11.0 for the occupations in this 
group against 12.5 expected. 

The English vital statistics for this group of occupations are 
available for millers, bakers and confectioners, tobacco workers, 
tanners, curriers, saddle and harness makers, and shoemakers. When 
the returns for these occupations are combined, they exhibit a some- 
what excessive death rate from all causes at ages 20 to 24, but the 
general death rates for these occupations are slightly favorable at the 
other ages. The mortality from consumption, however, was excessive 
at all ages, the excess being greatest at ages 20 to 24, when the con- 
sumption mortality rate per 1,000 of persons employed in occupations 
with exposure to general organic dust was 2.29 against 1.55 for all 
occupied males. The mortality from respiratory diseases other than 
consumption was slightly favorable at all ages except 45 to 54. 
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MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES. FROM CONSUMPTION. AND FROM OTHER DIS- 
EASES OF THE RESPIRATORY SYSTEM. IN OCCCPATIOMS BXPOSBD TO 
ORGANIC DUST, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Part II, SiipplemeDt to the Slxty-flfth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 



Age at death. 



Death rate per 1,000 
due to all causes 
among— 



All occu- 
pied males. 



Occupa- 
tions with 

exposure 

to organic 

dust. 



Death rate per 1,000 
due to consumption 
among— 



All occu- 
pied males. 



Occupa- 
tions with 

exposure 

to organic 

dust 



Death rate per 1,000 
due to other diseases 
of the respiratory 
system among— 



All occu- 
pied males. 



Occupa- 
tions with 

exposure 

to organic 

dust. 



15 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 84 years 

85 to 44 years 

45 to 54 yean 

65 to 64 years 

65 years and over . 



2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
10.22 
17.78 
81.01 



2.89 

4.60 

5.80 

9.82 

17.06 

80.05 

88.50 



0.54 
1.55 
2.08 
2.74 
8.04 
2.16 
1.11 



0.72 
2.29 
2.53 
8.44 
8.00 
2.88 
1.45 



0.24 

.48 

.77 

1.66 

8.82 

6.54 

17.77 



0.21 
.44 

.69 

1.46 
8.61 
6.11 
17.62 



The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics are available 
for thirteen specific occupations, included in this group, returning in 
the aggregate 7,523 deaths from all causes. Of this number 1,732, 
or 23.0 per cent, were from consumption. The deaths from re- 
spiratory diseases other than consumption numbered 1,050, or 14.0 
per cent. The expected consumption mortality, on the basis of the 
mortality among males in the registration area of the United States 
for the seven-year period 1900 to 1906, was 14.8 per cent, and from re- 
spiratory diseases other than consumption 11.7 per cent. When the 
mortality from consumption and from other respiratory diseases is 
combined, the proportionate number of deaths among males in occu- 
pations with exposure to general organic dust is shown to be 37.0 per 
cent against 26.5 per cent expected. 

PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION IN OCCUPATIONS EX- 
POSED TO ORGANIC DUST, 1897 TO 1906. COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL 
MALES IN THE REGISTRATION AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, 
BY AGE GROUPS. 

[Flares for occupations exposed to organic dust from experience of an industrial Insurance 
company; figures for malcr ' ._.--^.-_ ^.^ - ._..^ _..... 

the United States census.] 



company ; figures for males in registration area computed from mortality statistics of 



Age at death. 



Deaths in occupations 
exposed to organic 
dust, 1897 to 1906, 
due to— 



All causes. 



Consump- 
Uon. 



Per cent of deaths 
due to consumption 
among— 



Occupa- 
tions ex- 
posed to 
organic 
dust. 



Males in 
registra- 
tion area, 
to 1906. 



1900 1 



15 to 24 years 

25 to 84 years 

86 to 44 years 

45 to 64 years 

65 to 64 years 

65 years and over . 



1,060 
1,191 
1,257 
1,602 
1,888 



273 
519 
421 
271 
165 



40.1 
49.0 
86.8 
21.6 
U.0 
4.5 



27.8 
81.8 
28.6 
16.0 
8.1 
2.7 



Total. 



7,523 



<»1,782 



23.0 



M4.8 



•There were also 1.050 deaths from other diseases of the respiratory system, or 14.0 per 
cent of the deaths from all causes. 

* The per cent of deaths from other diseases of the respiratory system In the registratloii 
area was 11.7. 
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It is evident from the foregoing observations and statistical data 
relating to a representative number of employments with exposure to 
general organic dust that the health-injurious effects of such exposure 
are revealed in a general death rate, which, if not higher, is at least 
not decidedly lower than the general death rat« for all occupied males, 
and also in a high proportionate mortality from consmnption and 
other respiratory diseases, particularly at the more advanced periods 
of life. The statistics also indicate that general organic dust is less 
serious in its fatal effects than mineral or metallic dust, and as a 
result, the proportionate mortality from consumption and other re- 
spiratory diseases in this group of occupations is more favorable than 
in the group of occupations with exposure to mineral and metallic 
dusts. 

The tabular analysis of the mortality of persons employed in occu- 
pations with exposure to organic dust indicates that the effects of 
such dust exposure are less serious than the corresponding effects of 
exposure to metallic and mineral dusts, but the consequences to health 
and life are sufficiently serious to demand most careful attention to 
the whole problem of dust prevention and removal at the point of 
origin, in conformity to modern methods of factory sanitation. Al- 
though the statistical evidence is more or less conflicting, and this is 
to be expected on account of the variations in the conditions of life 
and industrial methods in the different countries for which the data 
are available, on the whole the American mortality statistics, includ- 
ing industrial insurance experience, are confirmed by the official vital 
statistics of England and Wales and of Switzerland. All the employ- 
ments included in this inquiry are occupations indispensable to 
human welfare and daily needs, and the ample protection of health 
and life in these industries is, therefore, a matter of humanitarian 
obligation on the part of the employer, as well as a question of self- 
interest on the part of the employee. 

2313— No. 82—09 U 
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APPENDIX. 

tabli I.— number op males employed in various occupations in thb 

UNITED STATES, 1000, BY AGE OBOUPa 
[Compated from report on OccupAtiOBS, Twelfth Cessas of the Umlted StatM, 1900.] 





Number of male employees in each age group. 


Ooenpatiott. 


ISvears 
ana over. 


15 to 24 
yean. 


25 to 84 
years. 


86 to 44 
yean. 


46 to 54 
years. 


66to64 
yean. 


66 rears 
aadoTer. 


Draymen, hackmen, and 
tefimateni 


582,687 


141,871 


184,068 


117.866 


67,988 


80.848 


18.777 






Total— Ooe a p a t i n f 
with exposure to 
municipal dust 


532,687 


141,671 


164, (^ 


117,885 


67,928 


80,849 


10,777 


Millers 


40.182 
74,263 
21,745 

84,821 
40,402 
88.816 
4,416 
167,016 


4,806 
18,667 
5.W6 

27,082 
9,866 
6.818 

87,796 


9,721 
23,446 
61888 

24.078 
11,668 
9,661 
1,169 
37.768 


9,886 
16,876 
4.684 

18.162 
9,628 

789 
82,777 


7.871 
8,424 
2,760 

9.840 

6,540 

6,824 

608 

25.604 


4,868 
4.187 
1.410 

4.160 

2,620 

4,844 

284 

19,028 


8,060 


Bakers 


1,818 


Conf ectionen 


867 


Tobacco and cigar factory 
operatives 


1,568 


L^Uhercorrienand tanners 
Harness and saddle makers . 

Qlove makers 

Boot and shoe makers 


1.180 

2.82D 

100 

14.147 


Total—Occupations 
with exposure to or- 
ganic dust 


472,180 
22,802,545 


113,687 


128.884 


101,206 


87.068 


41. oa 


25.886 






All occupied males— Conti- 
nental United States 


5,988.720 


5.998,847 


4,704.682 


8,250.259 


1,856,181 


1,068,856 



Table II.— PER CENT OF MALES EMPLOYED IN EACH AGE GROUP IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1900. 

[Computed from report on Occupations. Twelfth Census of the United States. 1900.] 





Per cent of male employees in each age group. 


Occupation. 


15 years 
and over. 


15 to 24 
yean. 


25 to 84 
years. 


85 to 44 
yean. 


46 to 54 
years. 


55 to 64 
yean. 


65 rears 
andorer. 


Draymen, hackmen, and 
t^msters , , . - ^ , ^ , . 


100.0 


26.6 


80.8 


22.1 


12.8 


6,7 


2.0 






Total — Occupations 
with exposure to mu- 
nicipal dust 


100.0 


26.6 


80.8 


22.1 


12.8 


6.7 


2.0 






Millers 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


12.4 
26.4 
27.3 

81.9 
24.7 
17.3 
86.6 
22.6 


24.2 
81.6 
29.2 

28.4 
28.9 
24.5 
26.6 
22.6 


24.6 
22.7 
21.3 

21.4 
23.6 
21.8 
17.9 
19.6 


19.1 
11.8 
12.6 

11.6 
13.7 
17.4 
11.4 
15.3 


12.1 
5.6* 
6.5 

4.9 
6.2 

11.8 
6.4 

11.4 


7.6 


Bakers 


2.4 


Confectioners 


3.1 


Tobacco and cigar factory 
operatives 


1.8 


Leather curriers and tanners.. 
Harness and saddle makers . . . 
Glove makers 


2.9 
7.2 
2.2 


Boot and shoe makers 


8.5 






Total — Occupations 
with exposure to or- 
ganic dust 


100.0 


24.1 


26.2 


21.4 


14.2 


8.7 


5.4 






All occupied males— Conti- 
nental United States 


100.0 


26.0 


26.3 


20.6 


14.3 


8.1 


4.7 
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Table III.— NUMBER OF DEATHS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN THE REGIS- 
TRATION STATES OF THE UNITED STATES. 1900, BY AGE GROUP& 

[From report on Vital Statistics, Twelfth Census of the United States, 1000.] 





Number of deaths dne to— 


Occupation. 




CJon- 

SQlBDtion 


Other re- 

at ages 

15 years 

and over. 




15 to 24 
years. 


25 to 44 
years. 


45toM 
years. 


65 years 
andorer. 


at ages 

15years 

and over. 


Draymen, haekmen, and teamsten. 


217 


1.006 


648 


209 


465 


US 


Total— Occupations with expo- 
sure to munidDal dust..... 


217 


1,005 


548 


209 


486 


816 






Millers 


t 
41 
84 
18 

8 
02 


29 
170 
108 
87 
89 
158 


84 

166 

172 

72 

88 

247 


95 
105 
79 
54 
81 
447 


12 
98 
122 
62 
28 

m 


25 


Bakers and confectioners 


61 


Cigar maken and tobacco workers 

Leather maken > 


80 
81 




20 


Root and difoe maken ................... 


116 






Total— Occupations with ezpo- 
fliirA to organic dnst. ............. 


161 


«61 


779 


861 


448 


838 







Tablb IV DEATH RATE PER 1,000 IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN THE REGIS- 
TRATION STATES OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900, BY AGE GROUPS. 

(From report on Vital Statistics, Twelfth Census of the United States, 1900.] 





Death late per 1,000 due t<H- 


Occnpatkm. 


All causes in each age group. 


Con- 


Other re- 

at ages 15 

yean and 

over. 




15 to 24 
yean. 


25 to 44 
yean. 


45 to 64 
yean. 


65Tean 
and over. 


at ages 

15yean 

and over. 


Drajrmen, haekmen, and teamsten 


4.7 


9.9 


16.7 


75.8 


2.6 


1.7 


ToUl — Occupations with expo- 
sure to mnniciDal dust. ...... .... 


4.7 


9.9 


16.7 


75.8 


2.6 


1.7 






Millere 


5.8 
4.5 
5.9 
8.5 
3.4 
2.7 


10.5 
7.9 

14.6 
7.8 
7.5 
8.4 


15.6 
28.4 
81.0 
19.7 
28.7 
11.2 


164.9 
105.8 
120.6 
M.2 
94.6 
77.9 


2.0 
2.5 
4.8 
8.1 
2.8 
1.4 


4.1 


Bakere and confectioners 


1.6 


Cigar maken and tobacco worken 

Leather maken 


8.2 
1.9 


Leather workers 


1.6 


Boot and shoe maken 


1.2 






Total- Oocapations with expo- 
sure to organic dust 


8.6 


6.7 


17.6 


91.7 


2.3 


1.7 








5.1 


8.8 


19.9 


96.4 


2.4 


2.0 
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Tablb v.— NUMBER OP DEATHS PROM ALL CAUSES, FROM CONSUMPTION. AND 
FROM OTHER RESPIRATORY DISEASES AMONG OCCUPIED MALES IN RHODE 
ISLAND. COMPARED, 1807 TO 1906. 

[From reports of the Rhode Island state board of health.] 





Number of deaths due to- 


Per cent of deaths due to— 


Oocnpation. 


All 
causes. 


Consump- 
tion. 


Other re- 


Consump- 
tion ana 
other re- 


Consump- 
tion. 


Other re- 


Consump- 
tion and 
other re- 
spiratory 
diseases. 


Drivers and teamsters 


581 


131 


77 


208 


24.7 


14.5 


89.2 


Total— Occupati on s 
with exposure to 
municipal dust.... 


531 


131 


77 


206 


24.7 


14.5 


89.2 


Millers 


14 

86 
24 
25 
23 
42 
177 


2 
15 
4 
5 
2 
6 
20 


2 

10 
6 
1 

1 
5 
18 


4 

25 
10 
6 
8 
11 
88 


14.8 
17.4 
16.7 
20.0 
8.7 
14.8 
11.8 


14.8 
11.6 
25.0 
4.0 
4.8 
11.9 
10.2 


28 6 


Bakers 


29 


Conf ectioners 


41.7 


Cisar makers 


24.0 


Tanners and curriers 

Harness andsaddle makers 
ghoemstkers 


18.0 
26.2 
21.5 






Total— Occupatlo n 8 
with exposure to 
organic dust 


891 


54 


43 


97 


13.8 


11.0 


24.8 


All occupied males— State 
of Rhode Island 


19,314 


3,429 


2,420 


5,849 


17.8 


12.5 


80.3 







Table VI.— NUMBER OF DEATHS FROM ALL CAUSES, FROM CONSUMPTION. AND 
FROM OTHER RESPIRATORY DISEASES AMONG OCCUPIED MALES IN RHODE 
ISLAND. COMPARED, 1862 TO 1906. 

[From reports of the Rhode Island state board of health.] 





Number of deaths due to- 


Per cent of deaths due to— 


Oocnpation. 


All 
causes. 


Con- 
sump- 
tion. 


Other 
respira- 
tory dis- 
eases. 


Con- 
sumption 

and 
other re- 
spiratory 
diseases. 


Con- 
sura p< 
tlon. 


Other 
respira- 
tory dis- 
eases. 


Con- 
sumption 

and 
other re- 
spiratory 
diseases. 


Teamsters - - r t - - 


97* 


280 


112 


842 


2a7 


11.5 


85.2 






Total— Occupationswlth 
exposure to municipal 
dust 


972 


280 


112 


842 


23.7 


11.5 


85.2 






Millers 


-54 

221 

62 
116 

66 
168 
716 


10 
44 

15 
46 
6 
89 
188 


7 

19 
10 
10 

6 
20 
64 


17 
63 
25 
56 
11 
50 
202 


18.5 
19.9 
24.2 
40.0 
9.1 
25.5 
19.8 


18.0 
8.6 

16.1 
8.7 
7.6 

18.1 
8.9 


8L5 


Bakers 


28.5 




40.8 


Cigar makers 


48.7 


Tanners and cuxriers 


16.7 


Harness and saddle makers. . . 
Shoemakers 


88.6 
28.2 






Total— Occupations with 
exposure to organic 


1,387 


296 


135 


488 


21.5 


9.7 


81.2 






All occupied males in Rhode 
Island 


55,834 


11,646 


6,904 


18,549 


20.8 


12.4 


83.2 
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Tabli VII.— years op life lived by OCCUPIED MALES IN CERTAIN OCCUPA- 
TIONS IN ENGLAND AND WALES DURING THE YEARS 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE 
GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deatlis, and Marriages in £:ngland and Wales.] 





Years of life liyed by males in each age group during 1900 to 1902. (a) 




15 to 19 
years. 


20 to 24 
years. 


25 to 84 
years. 


85 to 44 
years. 


45 to 54 
years. 


55 to 64 
years. 


65 years 
and over. 


Cannen, carrlere 


117,136 
74,754 


142,287 
92,688 


282,860 
177,880 


152,604 
137,801 


92,628 
88,551 


43,835 
48,699 


14,258 


Coachmen, cabmen, and om- 
nibus service 


15,297 






Total-Occupations with 
exposure to municipal 
dust 


191,889 


284,975 


410,190 


289,905 


181,074 


86,984 


29,650 




Millers 


7,083 
51,735 
6,885 
8,582 
9,744 
11,025 
77,043 


8,496 
49,218 
6,798 
8,975 
9,930 
10,218 
76,101 


16,847 
78,908 
18,008 
7,060 
18,198 
18,252 
136,985 


14,653 
54,450 
10,776 
5,550 
18.802 
14,881 
103,889 


10,665 
83,645 
7.614 
4,814 
9,597 
10,962 
77,217 


6,825 
19,658 
4,481 
2,569 
6,180 
7,602 
61,776 


3.675 


Bakers, confectioners 


8 844 


Tobacco workers 


2.064 


Tanners 


1,185 


Curriers 


2,286 


Saddlers, harness makers 

Shoemakers ,^,,^^,. 


3,821 
40,899 






Total-Occupations with 
exposure to organic 
dust 


167,097 


164,736 


288,693 


216,801 


154,014 


109,026 


62,274 







•The years of life as used In this table means three times the number of occupied males 
enumerated at the census of 1901. 

Table VIH MORTALITY DUE TO ALL CAUSES AMONG OCCUPIED MALES IN 

CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902. BY AGE 
GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in EIngland and Wales.] 





Deaths due to all 


causes in each age group. 


Occupation. 


15 to 19 
years. 


20 to 24 
years. 


25 to 84 
years. 


35 to 44 
years. 


45 to 54 
years. 


55 to 64 
years. 


65 years 
and 
over. 


Carnipn carriers .. . . ............... 


828 
141 


611 
825 


1,562 
1,180 


1,998 
1,717 


1,889 
1,838 


1.580 
1,519 


1,587 




1,470 


Total— Occupations with exposure to 
municipal dust '. 


469 


936 


2,692 


3,715 


8,727 


8,099 


3,007 






Millers 


8 
117 
19 
9 
23 
20 
204 


25 
187 
40 
18 
52 
48 
891 


59 
417 
88 
27 
104 
111 
867 


131 
473 
100 
82 
124 
140 
1.020 


184 
542 
131 
65 
175 
186 
1,841 


220 
610 
128 
79 
216 
228 
1,800 


861 


Bakers, confectioners 


669 


Tobacco workers 


140 


Tanners 


106 


Curriers 


224 


Saddlers, harness makers 


300 


fihriAin AKoni 


8,400 






Total— Occupations with exposnre to 
organic dust ■ 


400 


756 


1,678 


2,020 


2.628 


3,276 


5,200 
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TABU IX«--lfOBTALITY DUB TO CONBTHPTION AMONG OCCUPIED If ALBS IN 
CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1002, BY AGE 
GROUPS. 

(From Pftrt II, Supplement to the Sixty-flfth Anniial Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages In England and Wales.] 







OccnpaUon. 


15 to 19 
years. 


20 to 24 
years. 


25 to 84 
years. 


85 to 44 
years. 


45 to 54 
years. 


66 to 64 
years. 


65 years 
and 
over. 


Carmen, carriers 


87 
85 


149 
U3 


416 
898 


444 

482 


275 
850 


84 
120 


21 


Ooaohmen, oabmen, and omnihns service .. 


15 


TotaI--Occupation8 with exposure to 
nmnicipfil dnrt . . , r , r - 


92 


262 


809 


986 


626 


294 


86 






Miller 


1 

18 
8 
4 
9 
7 

78 


7 
78 
21 

5 

S 
29 

221 


14 
144 

46 
8 

86 

47 
485 


85 
181 

87 
5 

47 

50 
440 


28 
98 
28 
18 
81 
89 
828 


14 
87 
9 

t 

18 

17 

169 


8 


Bakers, confectioners 


9 


Tobacco workers... 


1 


Tanners 




Curriers 


5 


fladdlers. bamesB makers 


2 


Shoemakers 


66 






Total— Occupations with exposure to 
oigitnic dust. 


120 


878 


780 


745 


565 


260 


90 







Table X ^MORTALITY DUE TO OTHER DISEASES OF THE RESPIRATORY SYSTEM 

AMONG OCCUPIED MALES IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 





Deaths due to other diseases of the respiratory system 
in each age group. 


Occupation. 


16 to 19 
years. 


20 to 24 
years. 


25 to 84 
years. 


85 to 44 
yean. 


46 to 54 
years. 


55 to 64 
years. 


65 years 
and 
over. 


Carmen, carriers 


80 

13 


81 
84 


267 
146 


411 
271 


411 
881 


409 
830 


864 


Coachmen, cabmen, and omnibus service .. 


836 


Total—Occupations with exposure to 
municipal dust r.........T.. 


48 


115 


418 


682 


742 


789 


700 






Millera 


1 

15 
2 
2 
2 
2 
11 


4 

'I 

6 
4 

8 
86 


12 
44 

9 
8 

15 
9 

77 


80 
82 
24 
9 
19 
17 
186 


44 

100 
27 
11 
86 
22 

216 


60 
126 
28 
22 
68 
41 
842 


109 


Bakers, confectioners 


138 


Tobacco workers 


86 


Tanners 


19 


Curriers 


88 


Qaddlc^rR, harness makers 


48 


Shof^malcers 


709 






Total— Occupations with exposure to 
organic dust 


85 


74 


169 


816 


456 


666 


1,097 
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Tablb XI,— DEATH RATE PER 1,000 DUE TO ALL CAUSES AMONG OCCUPIED 
MALES IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1002, 
BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 





Death rate per 


1,000 from all causes in each age group. 


Occupation. 


15 to 19 
years. 


20 to 24 
years. 


26 to 84 
years. 


86 to 44 
years. 


46 to 54 
years. 


65 to 64 
years. 


65 years 
and 
over. 


Carmen, carriers 


2.80 
1.89 


4.29 
8.61 


6.71 
6.87 


13.09 
12.51 


20.42 
20.78 


86.46 
84.84 


107.84 


Coachmen, cabmen, and omnibus service .. 


96.10 


Total-Occupations with exposure to 

mti'niclTM.l diifit 


2.44 


8.96 


6.66 


12.81 


20.66 


86.66 


10L76 






Millers 


1.18 
2.26 
2.76 
2.61 
2.86 
1.81 
2.66 


2.94 
8.80 
6.88 
8.27 
6.24 
4.70 
6.14 


8.61 
6.28 
6.76 
8.88 
6.71 
6.08 
6.88 


9.00 
8.69 
9.28 
5.77 
9.82 
9.77 
9.82 


17.26 
16.11 
17.21 
16.07 
18.28 
16.88 
17.87 


82.28 
81.04 
28.89 
80.87 
84.96 
29.88 
29.14 


96.28 


Bakers, confectioners 


76.64 


Tobacco workers 


67.83 


Tanners... 


89.45 


Cnrriers 


97.99 


Saddlers hameas makers. 


90.83 


Shoemakers ,.,,,,^,^.^-^ 


88.18 






Total— Occupations with exposure to 
or&ranlc diut 


2.89 


4.69 


6.80 


9.82 


17.08 


80.05 


88.60 






All occupied males— England and Wales ... 


2.44 


4.41 


6.01 


10.22 


17.78 


81.01 


88.89 



Tablb Xn.— DEATH RATE PER 1,000 DUE TO CONSUMPTION AMONG OCCUPIED 
MALES IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BY 
AGE GROUPS. 

(From Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 





Death rate per 


1,000 due to consumption in each age 
group. 


Occupation. 


16 to 19 
years. 


20 to 24 
years. 


26 to 84 
years. 


86 to 44 
years. 


45 to 54 
years. 


55 to 64 
years. 


65 years 
and 
over. 


Carmen carriers 


0.49 
.47 


1.05 
1.22 


1.79 
2.22 


2.91 
8.68 


2.97 
8.95 


1.94 
2.76 


1 47 


Coachmen, cabmen, and omnibus service .. 


.98 


Total— Occupations with exposure to 
mnniciDftl dust 


.48 


1.12 


L97 


8.28 


8.45 


2.85 


1 22 






Millers 


.14 
.86 
.44 

1.12 
.92 
.68 

LOl 


.82 
1.48 
8.09 
1.26 
2.22 
2.84 
2.90 


.86 
L83 
8.54 
1.13 
L98 
2.68 
8.18 


2.41 
2.41 
8.43 
.90 
8.68 
3.49 
4.24 


2.16 
2.76 
8.68 
4.17 
8.28 
8.56 
4.18 


2.05 
1.88 
2.08 
2.84 
2.91 
2.24 
2.67 


2 18 


Bakers, confectioners 


1.02 


Tobacco workers 


48 


Tanners 




Curriers 


2.19 


Saddlers, harness makers 


.60 


Shoemakers 


L59 






Total— Occupations with exposure to 
organic dust 


.72 


2.29 


2.58 


8.44 


3.60 


2.88 


1 46 






All occupied males— England and Wales ... 


.64 


1.56 


2.08 


2.74 


8.04 


2.16 


1.11 
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Table XIII.— DEATH RATE PER 1,000 DUE TO OTHER DISEASES OP THE RESPIB- 
ATORY SYSTEM AMONG OCCUPIED MALES IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 





Death rate per 1,000 due to other diseases of the respira- 
tory system in each age group. 


Occupation. 


16 to 19 
years. 


20 to 24 
years. 


25 to 84 
years. 


85 to 44 
years. 


45to54 
years. 


66 to 64 
years. 


65 years 
and 
over. 


Cannen carriers • 


0.26 
.17 


0.67 
.87 


1.16 
.82 


2.69 
L97 


4.44 

8.74 


9.44 
7.57 


25.64 


Coachmen, cabmen, and omnibus service.. 


21.^ 


Total— Occupations with exposure to 
municinftl diiat »^,., 


.22 


.49 


LOl 


2.35 


4.10 


8.50 


23.69 






Miller^ 


.14 
.29 
.29 
.56 
.21 
.18 
.14 


.47 
.87 
.69 
1.61 
.40 
.29 
.46 


.78 
.66 
.69 
.43 
.82 
.49 
.66 


2.06 
1.61 
2.23 
1.62 
1.43 
1.19 
1.30 


4.13 
2.97 
8.55 
2.55 
3.76 
2.01 
2.80 


8.64 
6.41 
6.19 
8.60 
8.58 
6.39 
6.6i 


29.66 


Bakers, confectioners 


16.60 


Tobacco workers 


17.44 


Tanners 


16.03 


Curriers . 


16.62 


Saddlers, harness makers 


14.45 


RhoemakerH r 


17.84 






Total—Occupations with exposure to 
organic dust 


.21 


.46 


.59 


1.46 


2.96 


6.11 


17.62 






All occupied males— England and Wales. . . . 


.24 


.48 


.77 


1.66 


8.82 i 6.64 


17.77 



Table XIV.— YEARS OF LIFE LIVED BY OCCUPIED MALES IN CERTAIN OCCUPA- 
TIONS IN SCOTLAND DURING THE YEARS 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Supplement to the Forty -eighth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland.] 



Occupation. 


Years of life lived by males in each 
age group during 1900 to 1902. (a) 


15 to 24 
years. 


26 to 44 
years. 


46 to 64 
years. 


65 years 
and over. 


Carters, carriers, van men 


85,286 


65,748 


21,111 


2,569 






Total— Occupations with exposure to municipal dust . . 


85,286 


66,748 


21,111 


2.659 


Millers * 


1,722 
22,509 
2,617 
2,214 
9,966 


8,816 
26,896 
4,698 
2,604 
20,864 


2,646 
10,866 
2,688 
1,464 
16,557 


702 


Bakers, confectioners 


1,462 


Skinners, tanners, cuiriers 


417 


Saddlers, harness ipakers ...... n r. , r . - 


278 


Boot and shoe makers 


4,668 






Total— Occupations with exposure to organic dust 


88,958 


68,877 


84,221 


7,512 



'The years of life used in this table means three times the number of occupied males 
enumerated at the census of 1901. 

Table XV.— MORTALITY DUE TO ALL CAUSES AMONG OCCUPIED MALES IN CER- 
TAIN OCCUPATIONS IN SCOTLAND, 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE GROUPa 

[From Supplement to the Forty-eighth Annaal Report of the Registrar-General of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland.] 



Occupation. 


Deaths due to all causes in each age 
group. 


16 to 24 
years. 


26 to 44 
years. 


46 to 64 
years. 


66 years 
and over. 


Carters, carriers, van men 


188 


496 


631 


449 






Total— Occnpations with exposure to municipal dust.. 


188 


496 


631 


449 


Millers 


6 
81 

8 
11 
66 


22 
216 
84 
21 
218 


80 

849 

67 

40 

640 


UO 


Bakers, confectioners 


241 


Skinners, tanners, curriers 


67 


Saddlers, harness makers 


88 


Boot and shoe makers 


681 






Total— Occupations with exposure to organic dust 


172 


610 


1,076 


1,187 
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Table XVI.— DEATH RATE PER 1,000 DUE TO ALL CAUSES AMONG OCCUPIED 
MALES IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS IN SCOTLAND, 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE 
GROUPS. 

[From Supplement to the Forty-eighth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland.] 



Occupation. 


Death rate per 1,000 due to all causes 
in each age group. 


16 to 24 
years. 


25 to 44 
years. 


46 to 64 
years. 


65 years 
and over. 


Carters, carriers, van men 


5.34 


8.90 


29.89 


175.46 






Total— Occupations with exposure to municipal dust .. 


6.34 


8.90 


29.89 


175.46 


Millers 


8.48 
8.60 
8.14 
4.97 
6.G2 


6.77 
7.99 
7.24 
8.06 
10.71 


80.28 
32.12 
24.98 
27.82 
82.61 


156.70 


Bakers, confectioners 


165.98 


Bklnners, tanners, curriers 


160.67 


Saddlers, harness makers 


18d.l9 


Boot and shoe makers 


146.89 






Total— Occupations with exposure to organic dust 


4.42 


8.74 


81.44 


151.86 






9.82 


26.82 











Table XVII.— NUMBER AND PER CENT OF DEATHS DUE TO CONSUMPTION AND 
TO OTHER DISEASES OF THE RESPIRATORY SYSTEM IN CERTAIN OCCUPA- 
TIONS IN SCOTLAND, 1900 TO 1902, AGES 25 TO 64 YEARS. 

[From Supplement to the Forty-eighth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland.] 





Deaths due to consumption and to other diseases of the respiratory system. 




Number due to— 


Per cent of deaths due to— 


Occupation. 


Con- 
sump- 
Uon. 


Bron- 
chitis. 


Pneu- 
monia. 

159 


Other 
respira- 
tory 
dls: 

eases. 


Con- 
sump- 
tion 
and re- 
spirato- 
ry dls- 
eases. 


Con- 
sump- 
tion. 


Bron- 
chitis. 


Pneu- 
monia. 


Other 
respira- 
tory 
di^ 
cases. 


Con- 
sump- 

Uon 
and re- 
spirato- 
ry dis- 
eases. 


Carters, carriers, 
van men ......... 


158 


82 


15 


414 


14.0 


7.3 


14.1 


1.8 


36.7 






Total— Occu- 
pations 
with ex- 
posure to 
municipal 
dust 


158 


82 


159 


15 


414 


14.0 


7.3 


14.1 


1.3 


36.7 


Millers 


11 

104 

28 

10 

146 


18 
45 
10 
1 
60 


9 
62 
10 

5 
75 


2 
8 
1 
1 
2 


85 

219 

44 

17 

283 


10.8 
18.4 
22.8 
16.4 
19.8 


12.7 
8.0 
9.9 
1.6 
7.9 


8.8 
11.0 
9.9 
8.2 
9.9 


2.0 
1.4 
LO 
1.6 
.8 


84.8 


Bakers, confection- 
ers 


88.8 


Skinners, tanners, 
curriers 

Saddlers, harness 
makers 


48.6 
27.9 


Boot and shoe 
makem....... .... 


87.8 






Total— Oocu- 
pations 
with ex- 
posure to 
organic 


294 


129 


161 


14 


508 


18.6 


8.1 


10.2 


.9 


87.7 
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Tabli XVIH.— death rate pee 1.000 DUB TO CONSUMPTION AMONG OCCUPIED 
MALES IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS IN SWITZERLAND, 1670 TO 1890, BY AGE 
GROUPS. 

[From Vital Statistics of Swltserland, 1871 to 1800, Part III.] 





Death rate per 1,000 due to consumption in each age group. 




16 to 19 
years. 


20 to 29 

years. 


80 to 89 
years. 


40 to 49 
yeara. 


50 to 69 
years. 


60 to 69 
yeara 


70year8 
and over. 


Street, waterworks, and newer employees. 


1.10 


1.99 


2.78 


8.89 


2.88 


2.92 


1.60 


Millers 


L28 
l.M 
2.84 
.83 
2.10 
1.41 


1.42 
2.75 
6.19 
2.00 
4.24 
8.52 


8.02 
4.72 
e.86 
3.85 
e.77 
8.95 


5.18 
8.96 
8.58 
4.22 
8.61 
4,10 


6.49 
4.75 
6.00 
4.01 
6.88 
5.85 


5.47 
5.92 
9.88 
8.55 
10.01 
6.19 


7.11 


Bakera 


7.61 


Conf eotlonen 


18.61 


T<H)aooo worken and cigar makers 




Saddlers. T. 


4.88 


Shoemakers 


4.22 






All occupied males—Switzerland 


L80 


3.04 


8.66 


8.65 


8.52 


8.25 


1.84 







Tablb XIX.— DEATHS DUB TO ALL CAUSES AMONG OCCUPIED MALES IN CER- 
TAIN OCCUPATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1807 TO 1006, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From experience of an industrial insurance company.] 





Deaths due to aU 


causes in each age group. 


Occupation. 


16 years 
and 
over. 


15 to 24 
years. 


26 to 84 
years. 


86 to 44 
years. 


45 to 54 
years. 


56 to 64 
years. 


05 years 
and 
over. 


Street cleaners 


180 

651 

8,850 


89* 

886 


18 

136 

1,024 


87 

154 
974 


47 
149 
660 


45 
106 
468 


88 


Cabmen coachmen, and hackmen 


68 


Drivers, truckmen 


838 






Total— Occupations with exposure to 
municipal dust 


4,681 


425 


1,178 


1,165 


856 


618 


439 


OnJii handlers and elevator men 


24 

256 

1,867 

806 

1,680 
141 
196 
478 
610 
641 
27 

1,930 
127 


1 

7 

112 

61 

131 

28 

14 

41 

84 

92 

6 

139 

24 


7 

8 

201 

52 

267 

81 

84 

44 

44 

154 

2 

185 

81 


5 
27 

259 
62 

281 
26 
85 
66 
60 

165 
4 

179 
32 


7 
89 

248 
89 

825 
21 
29 
81 
86 
99 
7 

262 
24 


2 

64 

250 

66 

284 

21 

40 

100 

181 

79 

2 

467 

6 


2 


Millera 


111 


Bakers 


287 


Confectioneni 


46 


Cigar makers and packers 


242 


Tobacco workers. r 


14 


Tobacco and dsrar dealers 


44 


Tanners, beamers, and curHers r , t - . - 


146 


Hameas'makers and saddlers 


156 


Leather workers 


62 


Glove cutters and makers 


g 


Boot and shoe makers , . . . r . . - 


708 


Button makers r » 


10 






Total— Occupations with exposure to 
orsanic dust 


7,828 


680 


1,060 


1,191 


1,267 


1,502 


1,833 
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Tabls XX.— DEATHS DUB TO CONSUMPTION AlfONO OCCUPIED If ALES IN CER- 
TAIN OCCUPATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1897 TO 1906. BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From experience of an industrial insurance company.] 





Piths due to consomption in each age group. 


Oceupfttion. 


15 years 
and 
over. 


15 to 24 
years. 


25 to 84 
years. 


85 to 44 
years. 


45 to 54 
years. 


55 to 64 
years. 


65 years 
and 
over. 


fltTMft cloanein 


88 
168 
999 


if* 

126 


8 

58 

400 


13 

62 

818 


7 

22 
118 


3 
11 
85 


2 


Cabmen, coachmen, and hackmen 


1 


Drivers, 'truckmen .' ..••• 


12 






Total— Occupations with ezpoaore to 
municipal du*rt.... .......*..«....... 


1,196 


145 


466 


878 


142 


49 


16 






Grain handlers and elevator men 


5 

40 

277 

68 

.442 

49 

48 

89 

89 

206 

6 

871 

48 


2' 

48 
18 
57 
10 
5 
21 
15 
85 
2 
58 
12 


1 
7 
86 
22 
147 
16 
15 
19 
21 
77 

98" 

16 


2 
8 
75 
19 
110 
U 
12 
18 
20 
55 
1 

m 

12 


1 
11 
48 

6 
67 

8 

4 
16 
SO 
29 

ii' 

6 


o' 

28 
6 
86 

4 
4 
7 

11 

1 

54 
1 


1 


Millers 


8 


Bakers 


7 


Confectioners 


8 


Oiarar makars and Dacken 


16 


Tobacco workefs. 


1 


Tobacco and fiiirar d4^al4fra 


8 


TanneiB, heamers, and curriers 


8 


Harness makert and saddlers 


2 


Leather workers 


1 


Glove cutters and m^^kers. .r...*r.*...T 


1 


Boot and shoe makers... 


86 


Button makcts 


1 






Total— Occupations with exposure to 
onranic dust 


1,782 


278 


619 


421 


271 


165 


88 







Table XXI.— PER CENT OP DEATHS DUE TO CONSUMPTION AMONG OCCUPIED 
MALES IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 1897 TO 1906, EX 
AGE GROUPS. 

[From experience of an industrial Insurance company.] 





Per cent of deaths due to consumption in each age group . 


Occupation. 


15 years 
and 
over. 


15 to 24 
years. 


25 to 84 
years. 


35 to 44 
yean. 


46 to 64 
years. 


55 to 64 
years. 


65 years 
and 
over. 


Street cleaners 


18.8 
25.0 
25.9 


"48*7* 
82.6 


44.4 
42.6 
89.1 


85.1 
38.8 
32,1 


14.9 
14.8 
17.1 


6.7 

10.5 

7.5 


6 1 


(^fi.bin6iL concluDGn Auil hftckmGii. ....••••• 


1 6 


Drivers, truckmen 


8.6 






Total— Occupations with exposure to 
m\iuiciitAl duHi 


26.5 


84.1 


89.6 


82.4 


16.6 


7.9 


3.4 






Grain handlers and elevator men 


20.8 
16.6 
20.4 
22.2 
28.9 
81.8 
21.9 
18.6 
17.5 
82.1 
18.6 
19.2 
87.8 


'28."6* 
88.4 

25.5 
48.6 
85.7 
85.7 
51.2 
44.1 
88.0 
83.8 
41.7 
50.0 


14.8 
87.5 
42.8 
42.8 
66.1 
48.4 
44.1 
48.2 
47.7 
60.0 

***66.*8' 
51.6 


40.0 
29.6 
29.0 
80.6 
42.8 
42.8 
84.3 
27.3 
83.3 
85.5 
25.0 
88.5 
87.5 


14.8 
28.2 
17.8 
12.8 
20.6 
88.1 
13.8 
19.8 
23.3 
29.3 

"■24."2' 
25.0 


'"i4.*i* 

9.2 
10.7 
12.7 
19.0 
10.0 
7.0 
8.4 
11.4 
60.0 
11.6 
16.7 


50.0 


KiUera 


2 7 


Bakers 


2.4 


Confectioners 


6 5 


Cigar makers and packers 


6 6 


Tobacco workers 


7.1 




6.8 


Tanners, beamers, and onrriers 


6.5 


Harness makers and saddlers 


1.8 


Leather workers. 


1.6 


Glove cutters and makers 


16.7 


Boot and shoe makers........... 


5.1 


Button makers .............a..... 


10.0 






Total— Occupations with exposure to 
organic dust 


28.0 


40.1 


49.0 


35.3 


21.6 


11.0 


4.6 
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Tablb XXII.— number and PER CENT OF DEATHS DUE TO DISEASES OF THH 
RESPIRATORY SYSTEM OTHER THAN CONSUMPTION AMONG OCCUPIED 
MALES IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1807 TO 1906. 





From experience of an industrial insurance company.] 








Deaths due to respiratory diseases other than consumption. 




Number due to- 


Per cent of deaths due to— 


Occupation. 


All r«- 
spira- 
tory 
dii^ 
eases 
other 
than 
con- 
sump- 
tion. 


Asth- 
ma. 


Bron- 
chiUs. 


Pneu- 
monia. 


Other 
respira- 
tory 
di/ 
eases. 


All re- 

trT 
dl^ 
eases 
other 
than 
con- 
sump- 
Uon. 


Asth- 
ma. 


Bron- 
chitis. 


Pneu- 
monia. 


Other 

req>ira- 

tory 

dis: 

eases. 


Street cleaners.... 

Coachmen, cab- 
men, and hack- 
men 


83 

122 
632 


8 

6 
27 


5 

10 
56 


23 

94 

488 


2 

12 
66 


18.3 

18.6 
16.4 


1.6 

.9 
.7 


2.8 

1.5 
L5 


12.8 

14.4 
12.5 


LI 

L8 


Drivers, truckmen . 


L7 


Total— Occu- 
pations 
wjth expo- 
sure to mu- 
nidpaldust. 


787 


86 


71 


600 


80 


16.8 


.8 


1.5 


12.8 


1.7 


Grain handlers 
and elevator men . 


1 
41 
185 
64 

180 
14 

87 

91 

61 
89 

5 

278 
14 






1 

29 

124 

40 

118 
7 

23 

65 

41 
62 

8 

178 
11 


i* 

21 
7 

24 

1 

1 

12 

7 
10 

84 
2 


4.2 
16.0 
18.6 
17.7 

11.6 
9.9 

18.9 

19.0 

11.9 
13.9 

ia5 

14.4 

n.o 






4.2 
1L8 

9.1 
13.1 

7.7 
5.0 

n.7 

13.6 

8.0 
9.7 

11.1 

9.0 
8.6 




Millers 


7 
17 
8 

16 
8 

6 

6 

4 
6 

80 

1 


4 

23 

4 

22 
8 

7 

9 

9 
U 

2 

41 


2.7 
L8 
LO 

LO 
2.1 

8.1 

1.0 

.7 
.9 

L6 
.8 


L6 

1.7 
1.3 

1.4 
2.1 

8.6 

L9 

1.8 
L7 

7.4 

2.1 


.4 


Bakers 


1.5 


Confectioners 

Cigarmakers and 
packers 


2.8 
1.5 


Tobacco workers. .. 

Tobacco and cigar 

dealers 


.7 
.6 


Tanners, beamers, 
and curriers 

Harncssmakers 
and saddlers 

Leather workers... 

Glove cutters and 
makers 


2.5 

L4 
L6 


Boot and shoe 
makers 


1.8 


Buttonmakers 


L6 


. Total— Occu- 
pations 
with expo- 
sure to or- 
ganic dust.. 


1,060 


98 


135 


697 


120 


14.0 


1.8 


L8 


9.3 


L6 



Table XXIII.— DEATHS DUB TO ALL CAUSES, TO CONSUMPTION, AND TO OTHER 
DISEASES OF THE RESPIRATORY SYSTEM AMONG MALES IN THE REGISTR.\- 
TION AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From reports on mortality. Bureau of the Census.] 



Age at death. 



Deaths due 
to all 
causes. 



Deaths due to con- 
sumption. 



Number. 



Per cent of 

deaths 
from con- 
sumption. 



Deaths due to other 
diseases of the re> 
spiratory system. 



Number. 



Per cent of 

deaths 

from other 

reniratory 

diieaae e . 



15 to 24 years 

25 to 84 years 

85 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

65 to 64 years 

66 years and over. 

Total 



184,700 
186,580 
205,930 
205,497 
218,151 
485,228 



87,495 
58,424 
48,600 
80,781 
17,707 
11,949 



27.8 
8L8 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 



18,010 
20,296 
25,656 
25,869 
26,576 
60,008 



9.7 

ia9 

12.6 
12.6 
12.2 
U.6 



1,886,066 



204,866 



14.8 



162,010 



1L7 
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BECENT BEPOBTS OF STATE BTTBEAXTS OF LABOB STATISTICS. 

MAINE. 

Twenty-second Annual Report of the Bureau of Industrial and Labor 
Statistics for the State of Maine^ 1908. Thomas J. Lyons, Commis- 
sioner, xiv, 459 pp. 

The following subjects are presented in this report: Women and 
children in the textile industry, 83 pages ; rural conditions in Maine, 
215 pages; employers' liability, 40 pages; shorter workday for 
women and children, 16 pages; directory of labor organizations, 25 
pages; farm crops in Maine, 13 pages; constitutional amendment, 5 
pages ; factories, mills, and shops built during 1908, 4 pages ; strikes 
and labor difficulties, 33 pages; report of the inspector of factories, 
workshops, mines, and quarries, 11 pages. 

Women and Children in the Texthje Industry. — Under this 
title are given the results of an investigation into the conditions sur- 
rounding the employment of women and children in the mills of 
Lewiston, Auburn, Biddeford, and Saco. The work of the women 
and children is described in detail, and mention is made of the various 
agencies existing for the improvement of conditions. 

Employers' Liability. — In this section is given a history of the 
legislation enacted in this and other countries upon the subject of the 
liability of employers for injuries occurring to their employees and 
the text of legislation proposed for enactment in the State of Maine. 

Shorter Workday for Women and Children. — ^Reasons are given 
under this head for the restriction of the hours of women and chil- 
dren. Reference is made to earlier legislation, and the decisions of 
the courts are given in regard to its constitutionality. 

Factories, Mills, and Shops Built. — ^Returns show that in 1908, 
in 86 towns, 95 buildings were erected or enlarged, remodeled, etc., 
at a total cost of $1,448,500. These improvements provided for 3,518 
additional employees. A summary of improvements of this charac- 
ter is presented for each of the ten years, 1899 to 1908. 
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NUMBER AND AGGREGATE COST OF FACTORIES, HILLS, AND SHOPS BUILT OR 
ENLARGED, ETC., AND ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES, BY YEARS, 1809 TO 1908. 



Year. 


Number 


Number 

of buUd- 

Ings. 


Aggregate 


New em- 
ployees. 


1899 


106 
114 
94 
91 
96 
91 
98 
104 
96 
86 


188 
187 
121 
129 
124 
US 
114 
181 
188 
96 


(26 
KM) 
160 
100 
iOO 
110 
iOO 
«0 
iOO 


4,990 
6,589 
6,887 
6,017 
8,848 
S.2M 
6,889 
8.674 


1900 


1901 


1902 


1908 


1904 


1906 


1906 


1907 


1908 


8,618 





Strikes and Labor Difficulties. — Under this head are given ac- 
counts, arranged by towns, of the minor labor difficulties ocairring 
during the year 1908. Separate accounts are given of the more seri- 
ous strikes in the paper and wood pulp industry. 

Child Labor. — In the report on factory inspection a table is pre- 
sented, in which it is shown that the number of children working 
under certificates in certain manufacturing establishments of the 
State was 1,111 in 1907 and 1,357 in 1908. 

MARYLAND. 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics and Informa- 
tion of .Varyland^ 1908, Charles J. Fox, Chief. 532 pp. 

The following are the subjects presented in this report : The State 
of Maryland, its industries and resources, 178 pages; child labor, 52 
pages ; factory inspection, 88 pages ; free employment agency, 8 pages ; 
prices of grain, 2 pages; cost of living, 8 pages; strikes and lockouts, 
8 pages; in labor circles, 12 pages; special investigation, 4 pages; 
new incorporations, 23 pages; immigration, 7 pages; proceedings of 
the twenty-fourth annual convention of officials of bureaus of labor 
statistics, 9 pages ; financial statement, 1 page ; gazetteer, 109 pages. 

Child Labor. — In this chapter is given the results of the enforce- 
ment of the child-labor law during the year 1908. To children be- 
tween 12 and 16 years of age 5,913 labor permits were issued — 3,426 
to boys and 2,487 to girls. Of this total, 142 labor permits were 
issued to colored boys and 43 to colored girls. In Baltimore city the 
labor permits issued numbered 5^.77 — ^2,977 to boys and 2,200 to girls, 
of which 127 were to colored boys and 38 to colored girls. Applica- 
tions for permits to the number of 704 were refused. The arrests 
made during 1908 for the violation of the law numbered 9. 

A summary of the work of the various district inspectors shows 
that there were employed in the manufacturing establishments and 
factories of various kinds inspected in Baltimore city 2,030 males and 
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1,895 females under 16 years of age. In wholesale and retail stores 
and in offices there were employed 1,348 males and 526 females under 
16 years of age. The average wages for the whole city for children 
engaged in the manufacturing industries was $3.64 per week, and 
for children employed in stores, offices, etc., $3.11 per week. 

Free Employment Agency. — During 1908, the year covered by 
this report, there were 425 applications for positions, 378 by males 
and 47 by females. Of the applicants, 77 were laborers, 46 were 
clerks, 34 were farm hands, and the remainder were distributed 
among 73 other occupations. Applications for help numbered 64, of 
which 33 were for male help and 31 for female help. There were 29 
positions filled, 24 by males and 5 by females. As to character of 
positions filled, 21 were farm hands and 4 were cooks. 

Cost of Living. — Under this title is given a table showing the 
average monthly retail prices of the principal articles of food and 
fuel in 1908, compiled from prices quoted in the daily papers of 
Baltimore. In conjunction with this there are presented for 536 
persons engaged in 22 diflferent occupations, in 1908, hours worked 
and earnings per day, days worked during the year, and average 
yearly earnings. For persons engaged in a part of the occupations 
the average yearly earnings for 1908 are placed in comparison with 
those for 1907, 1906, and 1905. 

Strikes and Lockouts. — There are given for the year 1908 statis- 
tics of 16 strikes, which threw out of employment 2,521 persons 
(2,024 males and 497 females), with an estimated wage loss of 
$41,424. Of the 16 strikes 4 were ordered by organizations and 12 
were not ; 5 were for increase of wages, 5 were for change in system 
of work, 2 were against reduction of wages, and 4 were for other 
causes ; 8 strikes were successful, 2 were partly successful, and 6 were 
unsuccessful. So far as could be ascertained, the sum of $1,420 was 
expended in assisting those on strike. No lockouts were reported for 
the year. 

In Labor Circles. — Under this caption is presented the returns for 
1908 from 50 labor organizations, having a reported membership of 
7,271. A list of the unions reporting is given, with name of each 
organization, name and address of secretary, membership, hours of 
labor per day, and minimum rate of wages. The lowest reported 
union wage was $1.17 per day for bindery women, while the highest 
was $5 per day for bricklayers. Of the total unions, 25 reported the 
hours of labor as 8 per day, 2 as 8^ per day, 12 as 9 per day, 4 as 10 
per day, 3 reported hours from 10 to 13 per day, and 4 made no 
report. 

Unemployment. — As a result of a special investigation, it was found 
that in the month of September, 1908, but 36,824 persons were em- 
ployed in 261 mills and factories in the State. When working full 
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time the same mills employed a total of 56,061 persons. It was thus 
shown that 34 per cent of the usual force was out of employment at 
that time. The rate of wages paid and the cost of living were found 
to be practically the same as in the previous year. 

Immigration. — For the year ending December 31, 1908, 8,472 
aliens, exclusive of transits, were admitted at the port of Baltimore. 
Of this number only 1,330 were destined to Maryland. 

MICHIGAN. 

Twenty 'Sixtk Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor and Industrial 
Statistics^ including the Sixteenth Annual Report of State Inspec- 
tion of Factories^ 1909. Richard H. Fletcher, Commissioner. 
415 pp. 

This report consists of two sections, the second section (818 pages) 
being devoted to inspection of factories, stores, hotels, tenement shops, 
etc. In the first section, which relates to labor and industrial sta- 
tistics, the following subjects are presented: Labor laws, 31 pages; 
description of a trip through the copper and iron district of Michi- 
gan, 6 pages; manufacture of paper, 3 pages; free employment 
bureaus, 42 pages; manufacture of beet sugar, 4 pages. 

Paper Manufacture. — In the year ending June 30, 1908, there 
were manufactured in the State 243,951 tons of paper of various 
grades, valued at $12,972,357. This was the output of 36 plants, rep- 
resenting an invested capital of $9,550,500. The sum of $2,375,658 
was paid out in wages to 4,507 employees, of whom 3,766 were males 
receiving an average of $1.81 per day, and 741 were females receiv- 
ing an average of $1.09 per day. 

Free Employment Bureaus. — Under this title is presented a de- 
tailed report of the work done in the five free employment bureaus 
of the State. The bureau at Jackson was opened during 1908. 

The following table summarizes the work done at the Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, and Saginaw bureaus for the year end- 
ing November 30, 1908, and at the Jackson bureau for the period 
August 1 to November 30, 1908 : 

operations of free public employment offices, year ending NOVEM- 
BER 30, 1908. 



City. 


Sitoations wanted. 


Help wanted. 


Positions secured. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Detroit 


5.408 
2.844 
«621 
4.800 
2,992 


1.887 
2.281 
•868 

682 


5,861 
1.511 
«196 
1.617 
1,709 


2,275 

1.550 

•258 

978 

777 


4.961 
.1.458 
•160 
1.889 
1.480 


1,778 
1 490 


Grand RuDids 


Jackson 


•206 




666 


Saginaw x x 


526 






Total 


16.066 


6.516 


10.896 


5,838 


9,888 


4,660 





•Angnst 1 to November 80, 1908. 
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Beet-Sugar Manufacture. — In the beet-sugar industry 16 fac- 
tories were in operation during the year 1908, the same number as 
in 1907. These 16 factories represent an aggregate investment of 
$10,440,000. There were employed in the plants 4,205 persons, at 
an average daily wage of $2.11. The number of tons of beets grown 
in 1908 was approximately 612,000. 

The Coal Industry. — In this industry there were 33 mines in 
operation during the year 1908, as compared with 34 mines during 
the year 1907. A condensed summary of the operations of the mines 
for the two years is presented in the following table : 

coal mine statistics. 1907 AND 1908. 



I*em. 



Year. 



1907. 



1908. 



Mines in operation 

Average number of employees ... 
Average hours worked per day ... 
Average days worked per month. 

Average dally wages 

Tons of coal mined 

Average cost of mining per ton .. 



84 

2,881 

8 

ao.4 

18.24 

1,896.426 

91.64i 



88 

8,087 

7.& 

20.2 

$3.02 

1,889,927 

$1.67 



In 30 mines 101 accidents were reported — 6 fatal, 13 serious, 35 
severe, 46 slight, and 1 not reported as to extent of injury. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Thirty -first Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor and 
Industries of New Jersey for the year ending October 31^ 1908^ 
Winton C. Garrison, Chief, xiv, 390 pp. 

This report consists of 3 parts, in which the following subjects are 
presented: Statistics of manufactures, 124 pages; the industrial de- 
pression of 1907-8, 72 pages; steam railroads, 12 pages; cost of 
living, 10 pages; fruit and vegetable canning, 10 pages; industrial 
chronology, 162 pages. 

Statistics of Manufactures. — ^This presentation of the statistics 
of manufactures is based on returns for the year 1907 from 2,152 
establishments, 2,070 representing 88 specified industries and 82 
grouped as unclassified. None of the establishments considered em- 
ployed fewer than 10 persons or had invested capital of less than 
$5,000. The facts are set out in ten tables, which show by industries^ 
character of establishment, management (whether corporate or pri- 
vate), amount of capital and various forms in which it is invested^ 
value of stock or materials used and of goods produced, number of 
wage-earners (men, women, and children under 16 years of age) and 
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wages and earnings, days in operation during the year and liours 
worked per day and per week, percentage of business done of total 
productive capacity, and character and measure of power used. 

The returns show that of the 2,152 establishments reporting, 1,384 
(in 1,381 of which wei-e 75,452 stockholders) were under the corporate 
form of ownership and management, and 768 (with 1,339 partners 
and proprietors) were owned and managed by partnerships and 
private individuals. Capital invested (by 2,149 establishments) 
showed an aggregate of $629,549,849, value of materials or stock used 
(by 2,145 establishments) an aggregate of $462,854,716, and value 
of products or goods made (by 2,142 establishments) an aggregate 
of $773,186,299. The total paid out in wages amounted to $144,740,- 
069. During the year there was an average of 280,280 wage-earners 
employed, 209,859 males 16 years of age and over, 64,613 females 16 
years of age and over, and 5,808 children under 16 years of age. 
Under normal conditions the average number of hours worked per day 
in the 2,152 establishments was 9.60, and the average number of hours 
worked per week 55.83. The average number of days in operation 
during the year was 285.92, and the average proportion of business 
done of total productive capacity was 77.96 per cent. 

The table following presents the number and per cent of males and 
females 16 years of age and over and of children under 16 years of 
age employed in 1907 in all industries (2,152 establishments) at each 
specified weekly rate of wages: 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OP MALES AND FEMALES 16 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 
AND OF CHILDREN UNDER 16 YEARS OP AGE IN ALL INDUSTRIES (2,162 ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS), RECEIVING EACH CLASSIFIED WEEKLY RATE OF WAGES, 1907. 





Number. 


Per cent. 


ClasBlfied weekly 
wages. 


Males 
16 years 

of age 
and over. 


Females 

16 years 

of age 

and oyer. 


Children 
under 
16 years 
of age. 


Total. 


Males 
16 yean 

of age 
and over. 


Females 

16 years 

of age 

and oyer. 


Children 
under 

16 years 
of age. 


Total. 


Under $8 


1,148 

2,681 

5,499 

6,995 

8,911 

11.447 

15,899 

S8,851 

86,505 

89,440 

42,321 

18,868 

7,265 


1,480 

4,143 

9,812 

12,720 

12,816 

9,648 

6,623 

4,704 

4,345 

2,789 

786 

82 

8 


846 
2,744 
1,878 
796 
254 
66 
88 


8,428 
9,568 
16,689 
20,611 
21,480 
21,160 
22,655 
88.066 
40,850 
42.179 
48,106 
13.460 
7.278 


0.6 

1.2 

2.5 

8.1 

4.0 

6.1 

7.1 

14.8 

16.2 

17.6 

18.8 

6.0 

8.2 


2.1 

6.0 

18.6 

18.6 

17.9 

14.0 

9.6 

6.8 

6.8 

4.0 

1.2 

.1 


12.8 

41.6 

28.4 

12.1 

8.9 

.8 

.5 


i.i 


S3 and under 84 

14 and under 95 

96 and under |6 

16 and under V 

57 and under S8 

58 and under S9 

89 and under SIO. ... 


8.2 
6.6 
6.8 
7.2 
7.0 
7.5 
12.7 


$10 and under 112... 
812 and under 816. . . 






13.6 






14.0 


815 and under 820. . . 
820 and under 826 . . 






14.4 






4.5 


$25 and over 






2.4 












Total 


224,830 


68,854 


6,606 


800,289 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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The following comparative table shows for selected industries, for 
the years 1906 and 1907, the average number of persons employed 
per industry and the average yearly earnings per employee : 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES PER INDUSTRY AND AVERAGE YEARLY 
EARNINGS PER EMPLOYEE, 1906 AND 1907. BY INDUSTRIES. 



Indmtrj. 



ATeiag>e emploireee 
per industry. 



1906. 



1907. 



Ayerace yearly 

eammgsper 

employee. 



1906. 



1907. 



Artisaiis' UxAb 

Boilers, steam 

Brewery products 

Brick and terra cotta 

Chemical produets 

Cigars and tobacco 

Drawn wire and wire doth 

Electrical appliances 

Fnnmoes, ranges, and heaters.. 

Gljkas, window and bottle 

Hats, men's 

Jewelry 

Leather, tanning and finishing. 

Lampe, electric and other 

Machinery 

Metal goods 

Oils 

Paper 

Pottery 

Rubberproducts, hard and soft 

Shipbuilding 

Silk goods, broad and ribbon... 

Steel and iron, stmctural 

Steel and iron, forging 

Woolen and worsted goods 

Twenty-fire indnstiies 

Other industries 

All industries 



2,445 

1,996 
2,066 
7,419 



8,876 
1,867 
6,789 
1,916 
6,190 
6,882 
8,482 
6,722 
2,817 

24,898 
6,751 
8,758 
2,419 
4,8SS 
6,280 
8,822 

21,548 
8,429 
2,882 
8,965 



152,274 

107,798 



2,516 
1,876 
2,068 
6,760 
7,196 
9,061 
8,116 
6,868 
1,902 
6,624 
5,416 
8,486 
5,881 
8,281 

34,960 
7,076 
4,074 
2,860 
4,9<7 
6,448 
4,927 

20,066 
8,292 
8,242 
9,989 



8565.24 
629.14 
886.81 
469.02 
518.49 
294.78 
506.21 
519.62 
686.82 
668.60 
581.68 
682.81 
617.60 
488.76 
681.87 
460.45 
644.10 
602.27 
629.96 
489.76 
677.66 
484.72 
627.84 
649.35 
885.80 



161,847 
118,483 



584.42 
465.76 



$590.65 
609.64 
924. 9B 
462.26 
529.91 
819.22 
582.01 
558.57 
72L08 
587.98 
647.81 
654.23 
668.75 
429.96 
636.70 
469.27 
664.80 
519.08 
619.27 
503.16 
096.84 
478.89 
681.17 
68L18 
893.19 



546.28 

477.47 



260,072 



280,280 



606.96 



517.24 



Industrial Depression. — Returns from 1,114 establishments dis- 
tributed through 59 industries indicate that owing to the industrial 
depression late in 1907, 8,630 contracts, involving $8,504,424, were 
canceled, necessitating the discharge of 40,181 wage-earners, or 23.7 
per cent of the usual force. 

Steam Railroads. — For the year ending June 30, 1908, the 7 rail- 
roads in the State employed 42,514 persons for an average of two 
hundred and ninety-six days per person, each working an average 
of 10.4 hours per day. The total paid in wages amounted to $27,- 
940,975, the average wages per day being $2.22 and the average 
yearly earnings per employee $657.22. Six of the companies reported 
the number of employees injured during the year as 1,827, the inju- 
ries of 116 resulting in death. 

Cost or Living. — This is a continuation of the presentation of pre- 
vious years, and shows the retail prices of 50 items of food and 2 
other commodities (common soap and kerosene oil) in the principal 
markets in all counties of the State, in the month of June, 1908. 
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Comparisons with retail prices in 1907 and in 1898 (the year the 
investigation was begun) are also given. 

Taking the list of commodities together, the prices in 1908, as com- 
pared with the prices in 1907, show a decrease of but 2.99 per cent, 
while taken in comparison with the prices in 1898 they show an 
increase of 24.08 per cent. 

Fruit and Vegetable Canning. — In 1907 there were 42 canneries 
from which returns were received. Invested capital to the amount 
of $775,996 and wages paid to the amount of $429,442 were reported 
by the canneries. The 42 canneries gave employment to 4,901 wage- 
earners — ^2,078 males and 2,823 females. The selling value of the 
product amounted to $2,263,361. 

Industrial Chronology. — ^This record is for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1908. During the period there were 50 new buildings 
erected and equipped for manufacturing purposes and 27 old plants 
more or less enlarged; 9 manufacturing plants were permanently 
closed and 53 closed for a period ranging from one to ten months; 
86 establishments suffered from fire, the losses amounting to 
$1,383,889, all but a small part of which was covered by insurance; 
there were 9 instances in which employees received an increase in 
wages, and 24 firms reduced the hours of weekly labor; 1,075 wage- 
earners (279 being railroad employees) were injured while at work, 
of which number 234 (95 being railroad employees) died from the 
injuries received; 57 strikes of greater or less duration occurred, 11 
being against reduction of wages, 9 for increase of wages, 9 against 
employment of nonunion men, and the remainder for various other 
causes. There were 5 new labor unions organized during the chrono- 
logical period covered. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Tenth Biennial Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture and Labor 
for the term ending June 30^ 1908. W. C. Gilbreath, Conwnis- 
sioner. 101 pp. 

This report, which was compiled from the records of the assessors 
and other county oflScers, presents statistics on the following subjects: 
Statistics of agriculture, 40 pages; valuation of property, 16 pages; 
dairy industry, 4 pages; live stock, 4 pages; orchards and fruit, 2 
pages; coal mines, 6 pages; vital statistics, 2 pages; farm labor, 2 
pages. 

Farm Labor. — Tables show for each county the number of male 
and female employees reported in 1906 and 1907, their average 
monthly wages, and the total amount paid in wages. The lowest 
average monthly wages reported in any county in 1907 was $13.18 
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for males and $3 for females ; the highest average was $40 for males 
and $22.67 for females. 

Coal Mines. — Returns are given from the coal mines of the State 
for each year of the period covered. In 1907, 46 mmes reported the 
employment of 310 persons and the production of 303,025 tons of 
coal. 

OREGON. 

Third Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and In- 
spector of Factories and Workshops of the State of Oregon^ 1907S. 
O. P. Hoff, Commissioner. 200 pp. 

This report presents a variety of subjects pertaining directly and 
indirectly to labor and industrial conditions. 

Labor Organizations. — Reports were received from 108 unions, 
having a total membership of 11,581, giving date of organization, 
membership of each union, membership fees, monthly dues, strike, 
sick, and funeral benefits, wages and hours of labor, regulations gov- 
erning apprenticeship, number of members idle, etc. 

Strikes and Lockouts. — Brief accounts are given of 9 strikes and 
2 lockouts which occurred in the State during the two years ending 
September 30, 1908. 

Industries. — Reports from manufacturing, agricultural, trans- 
portation, and other industries of the State, present capital and out- 
put, wages and hours of labor, number of employees, and miscel- 
laneous data. 

Accidents. — In the sawmills and factories of the State during the 
two years ending September 30, 1908, 109 persons were accidentally 
injured, the injuries of 12 resulting in death. 

RHODE ISLAND, 

Twenty-first Annual Report of the Commissioner of Industrial Sta- 
tisticsj made to the General Assembly at its January session, 1908. 
George H. Webb, Commissioner, iv, 1,168 pp. 

This report is made up of two parts. In the first, consisting of 
1,084 pages, is contained the results of the census of 1905, presenting 
tables relating to the foreign-born population, church statistics, size 
of families, ownership of homes, age grouping, political condition, 
conjugal condition, maternity, color and race, and nativity of par- 
ents. In the second part, which covers 84 pages, is presented an 
account of the strikes and lockouts which occurred during 1907, a 
directory of labor organizations, and statistics of manufactures for 
the year 1906. 
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Strikes and Lockouts. — ^This presentation consists of a chrono- 
logical arrangement of the strikes which occurred in the State during 
the year ending December 31, 1907, compiled from records kept by 
the state labor bureau, from the columns of the public press and from 
other sources. 

MANurACTURES. — In this section comparative statistics for the 
years 1905 and 1906 are given for the textile, rubber, and fine metal 
manufacturing industries, showing number of establishments and 
character of organization; highest, lowest, and average number of 
employees; wages; number of employees 16 years of age and over, 
by sex, and children under 16 years of age ; cost of materials used and 
value of goods made and work done; number and character of 
machines in operation, etc. The fine metal work embraces jewelry, 
jewelers' findings, silversmithing and silverware, refining, electro- 
plating, enameling, engraving, diesinking, and lapidary work. 

Comparative summary statistics for the years 1905 and 1906 are 
presented for 9 industries in the table following : 

COMPARATIVE STATISTICS FOR 9 SELECTED MANUFACTURING INDU8TEIES, 

1905 AND 1906. 



Industry*. 







Averafire 








Estab- 


number 


Total 


Goetof 


Year. 


lish- 


of 


^fr 


materials 




menta. 


employ- 
ees. 


used. 


1906 


60 


20,871 


87,266,U4 


47 


1906 


60 


20,246 


7,864,742 


21 


1906 


19 


6,950 


2,943,238 


02 


1906 


19 


7,678 


8,212,676 


96 


1906 


10 


1,486 


618,948 


46 


1906 


10 


1,618 


601,978 


78 


1906 


4 


8U 


292,861 


68 


1906 


4 


796 


889,164 


81 


1906 


60 


20,882 


9,106,828 


16 


1906 


50 


21,002 


9,648,867 


60 


1905 


4 


1,468 


684,880 


67 


1906 


4 


1,593 


646,081 


40 


1906 


60 


4,841 


2,331,784 


14 


1906 


60 


4,765 


2,768,998 


20 


1905 


6 


1,998 


1,514,581 


60 


1906 


6 


2,166 


1,601,240 


67 


1906 


10 


465 


268,868 


OS 


1906 


10 


609 


312,969 


10 



Value of 
products, 
mclndlng 
work done. 



Cotton goods 

Dyeing and finishing textiles. . . , 

Hosiery and knit goods 

snk goods 

Woolen and worsted goods 

Rubber and clastic goods 

Jewelry 

Silversmithing and silverware. 
Jewelers' findings 



«26,068,185 
27,U2.941 
9,604,704 
11,446,834 
8,168,317 
8,467,230 
1,681,916 
2,478,61^ 
67,860,560 
68,643,608 
8,882,809 
4,022,994 
9,948,819 
12,063,011 
6,142,906 
6,488,600 
2,632,897 
8,580,660 



A comparison of the data for the two years shows that the total 
establishments (133) in the 5 textile industries employed 51,138 
employees in 1906 and 50,500 in 1905, paid in wages a total of $21,- 
652,322 in 1906 and $20,111,969 in 1905, used materials to the amount 
of $67,357,381 in 1906 and $63,363,078 in 1905, and manufactured 
products to the value of $103,049,131 in 1906 and $97,728,682 in 1905. 
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Wage-earners^ hy occupations. Bulletin I, Census and Statistics 
Office, 1907. xxviii, 105, xxx pp. 

This volume presents data for wage-earners as shown by the census 
of 1901, here presented by occupations for the Dominion. Records 
of wages were made for each person employed in any industrial or 
other occupation who was paid wages or other money allowance, 
whether employed at home or elsewhere. 

The schedule called for the occupation, the months employed at 
trade in factory, months employed at trade at home, months em- 
ployed in any other occupation, earnings from regular employment, 
and extra earnings from any other than the chief occupation or trade. 
Nine principal classes of occupations were made, and the following 
table shows the number of occupations found to exist in each class 
for the Dominion of Canada : 

NUMBER OF OCCUPATIONS OF WAGE-EARNERS. BY CLASSES. 



Classes of occupations. 



At regular employment. 



Total 
kinds of 
occupa- 
tions. 



Occupa- 
tions 

employ- 
ing 
males. 



Occupa- 
tions 
employ- 

ft*"' 



At extra employment. 



Total 
kinds of 
occupa- 
tions. 



Occupa- 
tions 

employ- 
ing 
males. 



Occupa- 
tions 
employ- 
ing 
females. 



Agricultural 

Domestic and personal ... 

Fisheries and flfhing 

Forestry and lumbering . 

Manufacturing 

Minine 

Miscellaneous 

Professional 

Trade and transportation 

Total 



28 
42 
4 
19 
1,266 
43 
21 
61 
ld2 



22 
89 
4 

19 
1,186 
48 
21 
60 
161 



877 



12 
2S 
8 
12 
277 
22 
8 
86 
108 



12 

24 

8 

12 

261 

22 

8 

86 

107 



12 

'44 



10 
13 



1,621 



1,«M 



487 I 



606 



484 



79 



As will be seen, the total number of occupations enumerated is 
1,621 for those classed as regular employments, besides 506 given 
under the heading of extra employments. Of occupations in the first 
group, 487 employ females, and in the second 79 employ females. The 
greatest variety of employments is to be found in the manufacturing 
class and the least in that of fisheries and fishing. In four of the 
nine principal classes no females are employed. The competition of 
female labor is not so keenly felt in Canada as in many other coun- 
tries. It varies considerably also in the different Provinces of the 
Dominion. For Canada, as a whole it is found that females are 
employed in 30 per cent of the occupations and males in 92 per cent. 

649 
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The table below shows the percentage of occupations giving employ- 
ment to each sex in the Provinces of the Dominion : 

PERCENTAGE OP OCCUPATIONS EMPLOYING EACH SEX, IN THE VARIOUS 

PROVINCES. 





Provinces. 


Per cent of occupa- 
tions employing^ 




Males. 


Females. 


BritiBh Columbia 


95.00 
96.00 
94.64 
95.20 
9S.10 
87.72 
93.74 
88.00 


12.70 


Manitoba 


21.00 


New Bmnswick 


23.00 


Nora Scotia 


19.21 


Ontario 


80.15 


Prince Edward Island . 


19.29 


Quebec 


83.14 


The Territories 


16.30 







As to actual numbers of wage-earners in Canada, the census dis- 
closed a total of 922,591 persons, of whom 786,549 were males and 186,- 
042 were females. Full records were not available for all of these, so 
that the totals of the tables are for 661,485 males and 153,445 females. 
In proportion to the total population, about 40 per cent of the males 
and 10 per cent of the females are represented in the tables. The 
ratio of female to male wage-earners is least in the far western 
Province of British Columbia, where it is as 1 to 16.61, and is greatest 
in Quebec, where it is as 1 to 3.77. In Manitoba it is as 1 to 4.30, 
in New Brunswick as 1 to 4.85, in Nova Scotia as 1 to 6, in Ontario 
as 1 to 3.84, in Prince Edward Island as 1 to 3.90, in the Territories 
as 1 to 7.10, and for the Dominion the ratio is as 1 to 4.30. 

Making the comparison by classes, the ratio of female to male wage- 
earners is as 1 to 790 in agriculture, 1 to 2.08 in domestic and personal 
service, 1 to 4.55 in manufacturing, 1 to 1.34 in the professional class, 
and 1 to 10.41 in trade and transportation. 

The number of persons employed at their regular occupations, 
together with their total and average earnings, is shown by classes 
and sexes in the following table : 

NUMBER AND EARNINGS OP EMPLOYEES AT REGULAR WORK. BY CLASSES OP 

OCCUPATIONS AND SEX. 



Classes of occupations. 



Employees. 



Males. Females. 



Total earnings of— 



Males. Females. 



Average earnings 
of— 



Males. Females. 



Agricnltural 

Domestic and pewoual . . 

Fisheries 

Forestry and lumbering . 

Manufacturing 

Mining 

Miscellaneous 

Professional 

Trade and transportation 

Total 



72,698 

140,978 

7,872 

16,438 

226,001 

23,898 

523 

29,574 

144,005 



92 
67,752 



49,662 



22,110 
13,829 



$15,088,528 
38,411,472 
1,613,931 
5,014,821 
91,110,438 
12,278,110 
202,745 
20,018,090 
72,466,667 



913,453 
9,285,169 



9,697,784 



661,485 I 153,445 1256,104,792 



5,781,011 
3,296,776 



9207.65 
272.46 
205.86 
805.07 
403.14 
513.77 
387.65 
676.88 
503.22 



$146.23 
137.05 



198.26 



259.20 
238.89 



27,924,198 i 887. 16 



181.98 
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From this table it appears that the largest number of males is 
employed in the manufacturing, trade and transportation, and do-' 
mestic and personal classes; while females are found in greatest 
numbers in the domestic and personal, manufacturing, and profes- 
sional classes. The average per capita earnings of males are largest 
in the professional class, followed by mining, trade and transporta- 
tion, and manufacturing, in the order named, while for females the 
largest earnings are found in the professional class, trade and trans-' 
portation coming next. In the professional class are included 
government and municipal employees, school-teachers, and stenogra- 
phers and typewriters. 

In discussing the subject of extra earnings it is stated that the 
whole number of persons who procured work at employment outside 
of their usual occupations was 20,351, of whom 19,399 were males and 
952 were females. Not only is the number of females securing extra 
work quite small, but it is also restricted to four classes of occupa- 
tions. The total amount earned by extra work by females was but 
$63,472, or an average of $66.67. For males the total earnings were 
$2,442,323, or an average of $125.90. The following table shows the 
total and average amount of extra earnings by classes of occupations 
for each sex : 

NUMBER AND EARNINGS OP EMPLOYEES AT EXTRA WORK. BY CLASSES OP 

OCCUPATIONS AND SEX. 



Classes of occupations. 


Employees at extra 
work. 


Earnings at extra 
work of— 


Average earnings 
of— 




Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


AJTricnltiiral 


1,766 
2,887 
1,008 

547 
7,606 

811 

40 

1,767 

8,982 




$144,471 
224,122 
101,706 
57,804 
876,273 
68.108 
6,216 
865,124 
609,499 


**$i7,*236' 


$81.81 
93.89 
101.40 
105.67 
115.20 
219.00 
180.40 
202.12 
153.06 






310 


$56.68 


Fisheries 




Porestrv and lumbeiinff 




*"i7,*858* 




Manufacturing 


289 


61.79 


Minine 




Miscellaneous 




'"ii'eii* 

6,770 




Professional 


288 
66 


75.05 


Trade and transportation 


104.15 






Total 


19,899 


962 


2,442,823 


63,472 


126.90 


66.67 







ITALY. 

Inchiesta sul lavoro nottumo dei fornaL Ministero di Agricoltura, 
Industria e Commercio. Ufficio del Lavoro. 1906. viii, 106 pp. 

This volume, published by the Italian bureau of labor as a study" 
of night work in Italian bakeries, is divided into two parts, desig- 
nated as general and special. The first reviews the present condition 
of the bakery industry, including the conditions of labor, hygienic 
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and social conditions, and the results of agreements between em- 
ployers and employees and of legislation applicable to employees in 
bakeries. In this section free use is made of studies and official 
reports presenting conditions in various foreign countries as well as 
in Italy. The unprogressive nature of the industry, compared with 
most others in modern times, is first noted, and the tendency to local 
monopoly arising from the nature of the product Prolonged hours 
of labor and broken periods of repose were found to characterize the 
employment, conditions which were aggravated by poorly lighted 
and ventilated workrooms and the practice of the workmen seeking 
to obtain needed rest by lying on tables, bags, benches, and even on 
the floor of the workrooms. The last chapter of this section presents 
data as to trade diseases, copied from various sources. 

The second section presents the results of the actual investigation 
conducted by the bureau itself, the four chapters taking up, respec- 
tively, the history of the movement for daytime employment in 
Italian bakeries ; the schedule of inquiry and the results obtained in 
the matter of hours of labor, time of beginning and ending the day's 
work, the employment of shifts, power used, sanitation, equipment, 
etc. ; the schedule of inquiry and the answers as to the possibility of 
reducing the amount of night work, and the schedule and replies on 
the results obtained by substituting day for night work. 

From the account given of the movement to secure the reduction 
of night work, or the substitution, as far as possible, of day work, 
it appears that the subject was first brought prominently to notice 
at the general meeting of bakery employees in 1883, though little 
was done until after the meeting of the next year, when a vigorous 
campaign accompanied by strikes was begim. These efforts were 
unsuccessful, and other matters pressed to the front, so that this 
subject was dropped for some years. It was again taken up in 1901, 
though a few unsuccessful experiments were tried in various localities 
during the intervening years. 

Day labor was found to be employed in a number of localities, in 
part by reason of agreements between employers and employees, and 
in part as the result of municipal regulations. These gains were 
encouraging, but failed of reaching the end aimed at by the fed- 
eration of bakery employees, and in 1904 a petition was submitted 
to the bureau of labor asking that a study of the question be made 
with a view to the entire abolition of night work in the manufactiure 
of bakery products, and it is as a result of this united effort that 
the present investigation was undertaken. 

The first schedule of inquiry sought to disclose the general con- 
ditions prevalent in the bakeries, and was sent to each of the 62 
leagues or unions of bakery employees then in existence in the coun- 
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try. Repeated efforts secured replies from but 42 unions, covering 
555 establishments with 2,247 employees. As the census of 1901 
reported 45,093 employees in bakeries and similar employment, the 
returns are clearly far short of complete, and are in some instances 
incorrect. However, the report is thought to be fairly representative 
of the conditions existing throughout the Kingdom. 

Of the 555 establishments for which data were obtained, 72, with 
405 employees, made use of machinery for the kneading of the dough, 
the nimiber of employees in each ranging from 2 to 50, the average 
being 5.63 per establishment, as compared with an average of 4.06 
in all establishments reported. 

The following table shows the hour of beginning work in the 
bakeries reported on in this respect, and the number of employees 
affected : 

NUMBER OF BAKERIES BEGINNING WORK AT SPECIFIED HOURS AND NUMBER 
OF EMPLOYEES AFFECTED. 



Hour of be^nnlng work. 



5p. m 

5.80 p. m 

6p. m 

6.80 p. m — 

7p. m 

7.80 p. m 

8p. m 

8.80 p. m 

9p. m 

lOp. m 

10.80 p.m... 

11 p. m 

11.80 p.m... 

12 midnight 

la.m 

1.80 a. m 

2 a. m 



Number 

of 

establish 

menu. 



Number 
of em- 
ployees. 



88 

20 
128 

27 
187 

21 
210 

16 
188 
194 

12 

138 

8 

138 

22 
6 

42 



Hour of beghining work. 



Number 

of 
establish- 
ments. 



8a.m... 
4 a. m . . . 
4.80 a. m 
5a.m... 
6a.m... 
6.80 a. m 
7a.m... 
7.80 a. m 
8a.m... 

11 a. m . . 

12 noon . 
1pm ... 
2p.m... 
8 p.m... 
4p.m... 
4.30 p. m 



Number 
of em- 
ployees. 



11 
11 

4 
50 
91 

8 

4 
13 

7 
13 

8 
63 
36 
87 
44 

9 



An examination of the above table shows that night work is the 
rule and employment by day the exception, since, of the 511 establish- 
ments reported, 415, having 79 per cent of the employees, begin work 
from 5 p. m. to 3 a. m., inclusive, while the number beginning work 
so as to exclude night work mainly or entirely, i. e., from 5 a. m. to 
12 m., is but 43, with l)ut 189 employees, or 10 per cent of the total 
number under consideration. 

To discover the length of the working day, three forms of inquiry 
were adopted — one as to the hours of beginning and ending work, 
one as to the daily period of rest, and the third as to the hours of 
eflfective labor. In the great majority of cases the answers to the 
second and third inquiries were not satisfactorily given. From the 
answers to the first, the following table is obtained : 
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NUMBER OP BAKERIES REQUIRING SPECIFIED HOURS OP WORK, AND NUMBER 
OP EMPLOYEES AFFECTED. 



Houra of work. 



6.. 
6.. 
7.. 
8.. 
8*. 
9.. 
9h. 
10. 
10* 
11. 

m 

12. 

m 

18. 
18* 



Namber 

o£ 
establish- 
ments. 


Number 


of em- 
ployees. 


1 


2 


8 


4 


9 


22 


17 


66 


1 


1 


87 


83 


8 


7 


63 


199 


2 


6 


61 


218 


7 


28 


181 


480 


9 


83 


61 


154 


6 


16 



Hours of work. 



14. 
14* 
16. 
16* 
16. 
16* 
17. 
17* 
18. 
19. 
19* 
20. 
21. 
22. 



Number 

of 

establish 

ments. 



Number 
of em- 
ployees. 



275 
15 
96 

8 
118 
22 
63 
IS 
32 
32 

4 

9 
48 

4 



Employment in bakeries is pointed out as differing from other 
employments, which generally have a definite time for beginning 
work, continuing without interruption to a definite quitting time, with 
established intervals of rest. Bakery employees have frequent short 
intervals of rest between the various operations, but not generally of 
any important length or of fixed recurrence ; and even in those rare 
instances where periods of two or three hours of rest are allowed, 
the workman must remain subject to call, and would much prefer 
continuous employment and a complete release thereafter. In many 
shops the practice was observed of locking the employees in during 
the entire period of the working day. The figures given above, 
therefore, while they somewhat exceed the actual hours of effective 
employment, show the period during which the employee is subject 
to orders. No explanation is given of the fact that the total number 
of establishments shown is 590, or 35 in excess of the number stated 
to have been reported on in the first schedule. 

Seventy-one establishments observe a shorter day than ten hours; 
426 work from ten to fifteen hours, inclusive, and 93 work in excess 
of fifteen hours. Fifty-five per cent of the number of employees 
shown in the above table work from ten to thirteen hours; 16.5 
per cent are detained for sixteen hours or more, while but 8.6 per cent 
work less than ten hours. The evil effects of the long hours of em- 
ployment and of confinement within the work places were found 
to be aggravated by the hygienic conditions, of which it was said 
that they could not possibly be worse. 

The inquiry as to the practicability of substituting day for night 
work elicited radically different replies. Of the 288 employers or 
managers expressing an opinion, 110 were unconditionally favorable, 
28 were partially favorable, 72 were classed as partially opposed, and 
78 as absolutely opposed. Of the establishments from which these 
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expressions were obtained, 258 were under the ordinary proprietary 
form, 26 were cooperative, and 4 were managed by the municipality. 
Of the first class, 91 were favorable to day labor and 78 opposed, the 
remaining 89 being classed as of qualified or intermediate opinion. 
Of the cooperative class, 17 were favorable, none opposed, and 9 gave 
qualified opinions; while of the last group, 2 were favorable, none 
opposed, and 2 of a qualified opinion. 

The objections offered began with the legal one that a law regulat- 
ing hours of labor would interfere with the freedom of contract and 
the liberty of individuals; to which the employees replied that the 
court of cassation had upheld the constitutionality of such a regu- 
lative law, and that it was not a question of the acts of the employer 
as an individual, but of his conduct toward others. Other objections 
were based on the public needs, the organization of the industry, and 
the expense attendant on producing the necessary output in the re- 
stricted period proposed. The replies were that the question was one 
merely of custom, and data were offered to show the incorrectness of 
the statement as to the necessity of increasing the number of plants 
and of employees. 

The third schedule sought to disclose the results of the change made 
in a number of establishments where day work was already in use at 
the time of the investigation. There were 106 of these from which 
reports were secured, 4 being classed as large, 21 as medium, and 81 
as small establishments; 98 were under ordinary proprietorship, 7 
were cooperative, and 1 was a communal plant. The replies were en- 
tirely favorable in 34 instances, 2 being from large establishments, 
3 from those of medium size, and 29 from small plants ; 24 partially 
favorable replies were made, 1 by a large establishment, 4 from those 
of medium size, and 19 from small ones; while unfavorable reports 
were made by 44 establishments, of which 1 was large, 14 medium, 
and 29 small. As to proprietorship, of those reporting favorably 28 
were under the usual form, 6 were cooperative, and 1 communal; 
while of those partially favorable 22 were ordinary and 2 coopera- 
tive. All the 44 unfavorable replies were from bakeries under the 
ordinary forms of proprietorship. 

Effects involving loss or inconvenience were reported by 102 estab- 
lishments, 8 stating that they were required to make changes in their 
ovens, increase the number, etc. ; 5 had to alter and enlarge their work- 
rooms ; 10 required more workmen ; 1 introduced a kneading machine ; 
5 lost part of their trade; 3 reduced production; 1 lost retailers; 1 
ceased to send bread to the homes of its customers; and 2 lost inci- 
dental work, as of cooking for patrons, etc. 

The public made considerable complaint when the changes were 
introduced, but much of this ceased when experience and adjustment 
had operated to remove some of the grounds for objection. It can 
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not be said as yet, however, that the change is one that is generally 
approved by the consumer, but the most serious objections have be«i 
met, and fresh bread of the accustomed quality is found to be as easily 
obtainable as under the old regime, and in only one instance was an 
increase in cost reported. 

The industrial condition of the employees is felt to be generally im- 
proved, the hours of labor being reduced by the elimination of periods 
of inactivity that were found to be incident to night work, and be- 
cause they are excused from the work of distribution. Their moral and 
social condition also is said to have improved by reason of the change. 
No changes in earnings are reported. The master bakers were for 
the most part dissatisfied with the change, but none is reported to 
have given up his business, and they, like the consuming public, have 
found that many of the difficulties first met with are capable of being 
overcome ; and at a meeting in 1906 of proprietors of bakeries repre- 
senting the whole of Italy, a majority were found to be in favor of 
an inquiry into the whole subject of the change of working time, on 
the grounds of the humanitarian objects to be gained thereby. 

Aholizione del lavoro nottumo neW industria deUa panificasione, 
Legge 22 Marzo^ 1908 j n. 106, e relazioni parlamentari al disegno di 
legge presentato dal Ministro di Agricoltura, Industria e Com- 
mercio. Supplement© al BoUetino dell' Ufficio del Lavoro. 1908. 
86 pp. 

This pamphlet, issued by the ministry of agriculture, industry, and 
commerce, presents the law of March 22, 1908, passed by the Italian 
Parliament for the abolition of night work in bakeries and pastry 
shops. 

As a result of the agitation described in the inquiry into the sub- 
ject of night work in bakeries as presented in a foregoing digest 
{Inchiesta sul lavoro nottumo del fomai), the law was drafted by 
the ministry and was adopted practically in the form in which it was 
presented to the Parliament. The body of the present report is 
made up of hearings held by Parliament through its permanent com- 
mittee on labor for the purpose of ascertaining more fully the atti- 
tude of those interested, and their reasons for and against the pro- 
posed law. Not only the subject of hours of daily labor, but also 
those of holidays and hygienic conditions were discussed at these 
hearings. 

The law itself restricts labor in the production of bread and pastry 
to the hours between 4 a. m. and 9 p. m., except that on Saturday 
labor may be protracted to 11 p. m. This limitation applies to all 
operations of the preparation of leaven, the heating of the ovens, 
kneading, and the making and baking of bread and pastry. Under 
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exceptional conditions of the industry and locality and in the manu- 
facture of particular qualities of bread a communal council may 
grant modifications as to the time for beginning work not in excess 
of two hours during the months of Jime, July, August, and Septem- 
ber. Appeals may be taken from the decision of the communal coun- 
cil to the minister of agriculture, industry, and commerce, pending 
which any order of the council shall be suspended. 

Transitory conditions of labor or the occurrence of festivals may 
be considered by the communal council as reasons for brief suspen- 
sions of the operation of the law for a* period not exceeding one week. 
Enforcement of the law is committed to the inspectors of industry 
and labor and to the communal officers of hygiene, with the coopera- 
tion of the local police. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

First Annual Report of the Director of Lahor^ State Ixihor Bureau 
of New South Wales J for the year ending June 30 ^ 1906. State 
Labor Bureau, 1906, 61 pp. 

This report is the first annual report of the director of labor for 
New South Wales, the office having been created to succeed that of 
labor commissioner. The work of the labor bureau was practically 
that of undertaking to meet the needs of the imemployed classes of 
New South Wales. The report, therefore, is made up principally 
of an account of the various means used by the government through 
this agency for the administration of relief and the furnishing of em- 
ployment. The various lines of activity included a free registry 
office at the capital, with 43 branch offices at principal points through- 
out the country. These registers were open to men wanting work, 
whatever their capacities, and to employers who would indicate in 
their registration the class of labor they desired. No fees were 
charged either party. The bureau issued railway and steamer fares 
on credit, repayments to be made by the person benefited after a 
lapse of a month or more, according to circumstances. These pay- 
ments were usually guaranteed by the employer or some other re- 
sponsible person, though this was not a uniform requirement. Mem- 
bers of the family, furniture, farm animals, etc., were also some- 
times forwarded by means of advances made by the bureau. 

The catching of rabbits, both for their skins and for their meat, 
is an important industry of New South Wales, and considerable num- 
bers of men find employment in this way, and the bureau has found 
it a profitable line of assistance to furnish traps, tents, blankets, and 
other necessary equipment for men going out as " rabbiters." In past 
years miners' equipments had been furnished as a means of assist- 
ance, though this has been less common of late. 
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Various farms, located at different points, have been maintained 
for the employment of destitute men, where they could hire out as 
laborers for a moderate return, and where anyone may receive at 
least food and lodging in return for a limited amount of service. 
These farms are also found useful in giving a measure of practical 
training to men, who are thereby qualified to take places as farm 
laborers. This latter feature is made a special part of the work at 
one of the farms, where boys are trained for some weeks, after which 
they are sent to a more general place of employment and further 
trained until ready to go on farms as general laborers. The demand 
for boys so trained is in excess of the supply. The bureau is also an 
information office concerning labor conditions in all centers of popu- 
lation in the State. 

One of the results which the bureau claims to have attained by its 
activities is the practical elimination of the occupation of " leaders 
of the imemployed," since unemployment is, in effect, rendered un- 
necessary by the variety of opportunities offered through the various 
activities of the bureau. This result was favored by an improve- 
ment in the industrial condition of the country, which is mainly 
agricultural, though the year covered by the report was a profitable 
one for mining as well. The report of the general register of appli- 
cants for work shows 1,241 new registrations during the year, with 
361 remaining over from the previous year. Of these, 814 were single 
men or widowers without dependents, while 788 were married men 
or widowers with dependent children-. A special trades-union regis- 
ter was maintained at one point, but was very little used, only 16 
registrations having been made. Registration has been maintained 
by the government under practically the present system since 1900, 
and the following table shows the number of reregistrations, new 
registrations, and total for the year, for a period of six years. 



REGISTRATION OF APPLICANTS FOR EMPLOYMENT AT THE STATE LABOR 
BUREAU, NEW SOUTH WALES, 1900 TO 1006. 



Year. 


Reregis- 
trations. 


New 

reslstia- 

tlons. 


Net 
regifltr*- 
tlons for 
the year. 


1900-1901 


6,348 

1,891 

740 

2,513 

886 

861 


3,099 
2,248 
2,114 
1,482 
996 
1,257 


9,442 
8.634 
2,864 
8,995 
i;888 
1,618 


1901-2 


1902-3 


190S-4 


1904-5 


1906-6 




Total 


12,238 


U,198 


23,426 





An examination of this table shows that there has been in general 
a decrease in the number of men who designated themselves as unem- 
ployed and called on the government to find them work. A report of 
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the classes of work to which men were sent during the year for which 
this report was made shows that 494 went to government work, 1,228 
to private work, 1,870 to labor depots, and 377 to the casual labor 
farm, or a total of 3,969 persons sent to work. 

Men desirous of being kept on the register as eligibles for work 
are required to report themselves once each month. It is found that 
large numbers of men register a single time and are never seen or 
heard of again; thus in 1902-3 of 16,000 men on the books nearly 
three- fourths of the whole number had dropped out of sight for a 
term of more than twelve months, so that the registration figures are 
not reliable as showing the number of persons actually desiring em- 
ployment. A reregistration was attempted to secure the elimination 
of useless names, more than 7,000 persons coming in under this new 
registration. It is estimated that probably two-thirds of these were 
not really to be fairly considered as " live " registrations. A fairer 
test of the number of persons desiring employment at any given time 
is the number actually enrolling during the month ; thus on the 31st 
of July, 1905, 929 persons were believed to be actually eligible for 
work. This number fell to 257 registering during November, while 
the winter months increased the enrollment, which was for December 
771, for January 735, and for February 719, after which the enroll- 
ment fell off to the end of the fiscal year. 

The report is taken up in considerable measure with the discussion 
of the details of the methods used by the bureau itself and the expe- 
rience of investigators and of the official agencies of various countries* 
Detailed reports are furnished by each of the local agents as to the 
opportunities in their various localities, including rates of wages and 
the classes of employment which are available. There are also pre- 
sented in appendixes details as to the locations and kinds of work to 
which men were sent and the trades and occupations represented by 
those registered for employment. 

ROUMANIA. 

Progresele Economice ale Romdniei indeplinite suh Domnia M. S* 
Regelui Carol /, 1866-1906. Tablouri Figurative ?i Notice expli- 
cative de Dr. L. Colescu. Seful Serviciului Statisticei Generate. 
1907. 109 pp. 

The object of this publication by the chief of the general statistical 
office of Roumania is to present a review of the moral, intellectual, 
and material development of the Kingdom during the reign of 
Charles I. Text, statistical tables, and graphic representations are 
used to show the economic and other changes that occurred during 
the four decades of the period covered, the principal subjects pre- 
2313~No. 82—09 13 
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sented being agriculture, manufactures, fisheries, commerce, and the 
production of petroleum. Banking, the postal service (including 
telegraphs and telephones), and the national finances are also 
discussed. 

With an area of 130,177 square kilometers (50,261 square miles) 
the population at the census of 1899 was 5,956,690, and was estimated 
at 6,600,000 in 1906, a growth of approximately 60 per cent since 
1866. 

The country enjoys a vigorous birth rate, sometimes exceeding 40 
per 1,000, the average for the five years preceding the publication of 
the report being 39.4 per 1,000. The death rate is also high, ranging 
from 24 to 27 per 1,000, the average for five years being 25.4. The 
urban population is given at 19 per cent of the total, leaving 81 per 
cent to be classed as rural. The population of the largest city, 
Bucharest, is approximately 300,000, the next in size being about one- 
fourth as large. The country's growth is favored by a fact in respect 
of which it differs from most of its neighbors in that its immigra- 
tion exceeds its emigration, though no accurate statistics on the sub- 
ject have been collected. 

The country is preeminently agricultural, this interest, as well as 
commerce, having largely increased during the period under con- 
sideration. 

An investigation conducted in 1901-2 disclosed the existence of 
62,188 industrial establishments, of which 625 were classed as belong- 
ing to the large industries, 54,405 to the average and small industries, 
and 6,923 to special small industries, besides 235 establishments repre- 
senting the so-called extractive industries. The number of employees 
was given as 170,000, of whom 40,000 were engaged in the large 
industries. 

The largest single group of establishments ( 30 per cent of the total) 
was engaged in the manufacture, etc., of clothing; woodworking, 
furniture, the metal-working industries, and the preparation of food 
products followed in the order named. Of the large establishments, 
the largest group is that of mills for the grinding of grain. Of the 
• 247,000,000 francs ($47,671,000) of capital invested in the large indus- 
tries, 111,000,000 francs ($21,423,000) were invested in factories for 
the preparation of food products (including breweries and distil- 
leries), 31,000,000 francs ($5,983,000) in the chemical industries, and 
29,000,000 francs ($5,597,000) in the metal-working industries. In 
502 important establishments 961 motors were in use, developing 
45,211 horsepower. 

The value of raw material required in the large industries averages 
121,000,000 francs ($23,353,000) per annum, and the average annual 
production amounts to 231,000,000 francs ($44,583,000). Of this last 
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amount, 131,000,000 francs ($25,283,000), or 56 per cent, belongs to the 
class, food products; 23,000,000 francs ($4,439,000), or 9 per cent, to 
the chemical industries and 17,000,000 francs ($3,281,000), or 7 per 
cent, to the metal-working industries. 

The 19,000 establishments engaged in the manufacture of clothing 
employ in excess of 40,000 persons; 12,000 small woodworking shops 
have 15,000 employees, and 10,000 in which metal working is carried 
on employ approximately the same number. 

An important industry is that of the production of petroleum. 
This has made a rapid growth of late years, the ratio of progress 
for each decade, starting from 100 as a basis in 186C, being 255 
in 1876, 396 in 1886, 1,278 in 1896, and 8,400 in 1905. The actual 
production in 1866 is given as 5,370 metric tons of 2,204 pounds, 
and in 1905-6 as 682,000 metric tons. Twenty-two large refineries 
are reported, representing an invested capital of 24,500,000 francs 
($4,728,500) and employing 1,045 workmen. 
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[Except in cases of special Interest, the decisions here presented are restricted 
to those rendered by the federal courts and the higher courts of the States 
and Territories. Only material portions of such decisions are reproduced, 
introductory and explanatory matter being given in the words of the editor.] 

DECISIONS UNDEE STATUTE LAW. 

Employers' Liability — Employment of Children — Violation op 
Statute — Contributory Negligence — Course of Employment — 
Smitli^s Administrator v. National Coal and Iron Company^ Court 
of Appeals of Kentucky^ 117 Southwestern Reporter^ page 280, — 
This case was before the court of appeals of Kentucky on an appeal 
from the circuit court of Bell County. The plaintiff sued as admin- 
istrator of a boy, Bentley Smith, who lost his life while in the 
employment of the company above named. The boy being under 14 
years of age, his employment was in violation of the state law pro- 
hibiting the employment of any child less than 14 years of age in 
any workshop, factory, or mine in the State. A short time before 
his death the boy went with his father, who was a miner in the 
regular employment of the company, for the purpose of working in 
the mine. The foreman asked the boy's age, and on being told that 
he was not 14, refused to permit the boy to work in the mine. The 
father was injured soon afterwards so that he was unable to work, 
whereupon the boy proposed that he should take his father's place, 
which the father forbade; but the boy went and was put to work 
by the foreman, who showed him how to shovel and told him how 
to run under the coal. The boy went to work and was credited with 
his earnings, which were applied to the rent of the house which his 
father occupied. After less than three weeks of his employment 
young Bentley was leaving the mine at noon, riding, as was the 
usual custom, on the loaded cars of coal. While attempting to pass 
from one car to another he fell between the two and was run over and 
killed. 

The court below instructed the jury to find for the defendant 
company, apparently on the idea that the death of the child was 
due to his own act in walking over the cars. It was further insisted 
that this was a proper instruction on the ground that he was not 
then engaged in work for his employer and that his injury was due 
to his own want of care. 
062 
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The decision of the court below was reversed on grounds which 
appear in the opinion of the court of appeals, as delivered by Judge 
Hobson, which is, in part, as follows : 

The boy was serving the master in the mine. He had been getting 
out coal all the morning. It was necessary that he should leave the 
mine at noon when the shots were fired. In leaving the mine he 
was in the regular course of his duty, and it was customary for all 
the miners to ride out on the cars or to ride in on them. The statute 
which forbids the employment of children in mines is for their pro- 
tection. It was a violation of the statute for the child to be employed 
in the mine. The evidence was plainly sufficient to show that he 
was employed ; and, as he was injured in the mine while going from 
his place of work to the shaft, it can not be said that he was not 
injured in the course of his employment in the mine. The statute 
made it unlawful for him to be employed in the mine, and whether 
he was injured while at his work in the mine, or in going to his work 
or coming from his work, is immaterial. It has been held by this 
court in several cases that, where a statute prohibits a thing for the 
benefit of a person, he may maintain an action to recover damages 
sustained by reason of the violation of the statute. [Cases cited.] 

We see no reason why this principle should not be applied to 
infants who are injured when employed in violation of the statute, 
for manifestly the purpose of the statute is to protect infants from 
the dangers attending the forbidden employments, which by reason 
of their jouth they would not fully appreciate. While there is some 
conflict m the authorities, the weight of authority seems in favor of 
the rule that the breach of the statute is actionable negligence when- 
ever it is shown that the injuries were sustained in consequence of 
the employment. (Queen v. Dayton Coal Co., 95 Tenn. 458, 32 S. W. 
460; Rolin v. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 141 N. C. 300, 53 S. E. 891; 
American Car Co. v, Armentraut, 214 111. 509, 73 N. E. 766, [etc.].) 

This is an action to recover for the death of the intestate. No 
cause of action existed at common law to recover for death, and an 
action to recover for the death of a person can only be maintained 
in this State by virtue of section 6, Ky. St., enacted pursuant to sec- 
tion 241 of the constitution. It is well settled that contributory negli- 
gence may be pleaded as a defense to an action brought under this 
section. (Passamaneck v. Louisville, etc., R. R. Co., 98 Ky, 195, 32 
S. W. 620; Clark v. L. & N. R. R. Co., 101 Ky. 34, 39 S. W. 840.) 
As the action can only be maintained under the statute referred to, 
and as contributory negligence may be pleaded as a defense to an 
action under the statute, it necessarily follows that contributory 
nejE^ligence may be relied on by the defendant in bar of the plaintiff's 
action. A child under 14 years of age is only required to exercise 
such care as may be reasonably expected of a child of his age under 
like circumstances. The law takes into consideration that children 
lack the discretion of grown persons, and that a child under 14 years 
of age may reasonably be expected to do things which an older person 
would not do. Whether the intestate used ordinary care in passing 
over the cars as he did is a question for the jury. ((Ornamental Iron, 
etc., Co. V. Green, 108 Tenn. 161, 65 S. W. 39.) Of course, as we 
have not the proof of the defendant before us, we now only pass 
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upon the case as presented by the proof for the plaintiff. On the 
proof for the plaintiff the court should have refused to give a per- 
emptory instruction to the jury to find for the defendant. 

Judgment reversed, and cause remanded for a new trial, and fur- 
ther proceedings consistent herewith. 



Employers' Liability — ^"Railroad Hazards" — Construction of 
Statutes — American Car and Foundry Co. v. Inzer^ Supreme Court 
of Indiana^ 87 Northeastern Reporter^ page 722, — Mary Inzer had re- 
covered damages for the death of John A. Inzer, caused, as was al- 
leged, by the negligence of the above-named company, in whose 
employment he was. The company builds cars, and Inzer was a 
tinner employed in roofing a car when the car on which he was work- 
ing was moved by a locomotive of the railway passing through the 
company's plant, by which movement Inzer was killed. The circuit 
court of Clark County awarded damages to the plaintiff on the 
ground that the employment was connected with the hazardous busi- 
ness of railroading, which view was affirmed by the appellate court, 
86 N. E. 444. (See Bulletin 81, p. 415.) The case was appealed to 
the supreme court of the State, which reversed the decision of the 
court below, on the ground that the section of the law relied on 
(Bums' Ann. Stat. 1901, sec. 7083, ed. of 1908, sec. 8017) does not 
cover employment of this nature. 

The opinion of the supreme court was delivered by Judge Monks, 
and is, in part, as follows: 

It appears from each paragraph of the amended complaint that 
appellant was a corporation engaged in the manufacture of cars at 
its plant in Clark County, and then and there maintained a build- 
ing, where cars were constructed, and "that in said building there 
was a railroad track which was laid lengthwise in said building, and 
which extended through the same and outside and through the yard 
of said defendant upon which said plant was then and there located 
and connected with the track of the Baltimore & Southwestern Rail- 
road Company." Said Inzer was in the employ of appellant as a 
tinner, and by his contract required to work on the root of the cars 
being constructed by appellant. 

In Bedford Quarries Co. v. Bough, 168 Ind. 671, 80 N. E. 529, this 
court on March 1, 1907, held the employers' liability act of 1893, being 
sections 8017-8020, Burns' Ann. St 1908 (sections 7083-7087, Bums' 
Ann. St. 1901), while constitutional as to railroads, was unconstitu- 
tional as to private corporations. This was upon the ground that the 
act imposed burdens upon private corporations not placed upon indi- 
viduals or partnerships engaged in a similar business under like cir- 
cumstances and conditions ; that said classification had no reasonable 
basis, because made to depend upon the character of the employer, and 
not upon the character of the employment. In Pittsburgh, etc., E. Co. 
V. Lightheiser, 168 Ind. 438, 78 X. E. 1033, this court, following the 
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cases therein cited, held that said act put railroads in a class by them- 
selves, that said classification was proper on account of the dangerous 
and hazardous character of the business of ojjerating railroads, that 
such classification was not based upon the difference in employers, 
but upon the difference in the nature of the employment, and that the 
same was constitutional as to railroads. It was also held in said case, 
which was decided October 31, 1906, that said act regulates the lia- 
bility of railroads regardless of whether they are operated by persons, 
companies, or corporations; in other words, it includes any person, 
company, or corporation engaged in operating a railroaa m this 
State. (See, also, Indianapolis, etc., Co. v. Kinney, 85 N. E. 954, and 
cases cited.) 

There are no facts alleged in either paragraph of the amended 
complaint showing that appellant was engaged in the operation of a 
railroad at the time the deceased received the injuries which caused 
his death. The fact that there were tracks in appellant's yard and 
buildings on which the cars were constructed and moved by a loco- 
motive engine from place to place thereon for convenience or other 
purpose in the construction ana storage of said cars, and that the same 
connected with the tracks of a railroad company, did not make the 
same a railroad or railway; nor was such use thereof by appellant 
the operation of a railroad within the meaning of said liability act. 
In the cases cited by appellee to sustain her contention as to the suf- 
ficiency of the amended complaint, the defendants were engaged in 
the operating of railroads for the transportation of freight m the 
conduct of their private business. Whether such cases are applicable 
to the law in controversy here we need not decide, for the reason that 
no such state of facts is shown by the amended complaint. It is 
proper to say that this case was tried and final judgment rendered by 
the court below before Bedford Quarries Co. t\ Bough, supra, and 
Pittsburg, etc., R. Co. v. Lightheiser, supra, were decided by this 
court. 

Judgment reversed, with instructions to sustain the demurrer to the 
amended complaint. 



Examination and Licensing of Barbers — Constitutionality of 
Statute — Delegation of Powers — Equal Protection of Laws — 
State V. Armeno^ Supreme Court of Rhode Island^ 72 Atlantic Re- 
porter^ page 216. — ^This case involved the constitutionality of chapter 
1100 of the Public Laws of 1903, which requires a practicing barber 
to secure a certificate of registration, and also authorizes any member 
of the board of examiners to enter any barber shop of the State for 
purposes of inspection. Grievances may be appealed to the supreme 
court, but no provision is made for trial by jury. The law declares 
insanitary barber shops to be nuisances, and provides also for a 
fine of not more than $20. The law applies, as enacted, to cities, 
but contains a provision that the town council of any town may adopt 
the provisions of the act and make it applicable to the barber shops 
of such towns. The defendant, Armeno, raised the question of the 
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constitutionality of this law, and five points were submitted to the 
supreme court for its determination. 

First T\Tiether or not a search authorized by the law was in viola- 
tion of the state constitution, which declares the people of the State 
to be secure in their persons, papers, and possessions against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures. 

Secondly. Whether or not the omission of any provision for a trial 
by jury was constitutional. 

Third. ^Vhether or not the two forms of punishment suggested 
are a violation of the fifth amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States, which declares that no one shall be twice put in 
jeopardy for the same offense. 

The fourth and fifth inquiries relate to the question of the appli- 
cation of the law, since it is applicable to towns only after adoption 
by the town council. 

The opinion of the court was delivered by Judge Blodgett and sus- 
tained the constitutionality of the law on each of these points, on 
grounds that appear in the following extracts from said opinion : 

Article 1, sec. 6, of the constitution of Rhode Island provides: 
" Sec. 6. The right of the people to be secure in their persons, papers 
and possessions, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall 
not be violated; and no warrant shall issue, but on complaint in 
writing, upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and 
describing as nearly as may be, the place to be searched, and the per- 
son or things to be seized." 

1. The portion of section 4, c. HOC, p. 28, of the Public Laws, which 
is claimed to be in contravention of this constitutional provision, is 
as follows : "Any member of said board shall have power to enter 
and make reasonable examination of any barber shop in anj city in 
this State during business hours, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
sanitary condition thereof." As is well stated in the brief for the 
State, this section of the act in question does not authorize either a 
search or a seizure. It merely authorizes an examination, which is 
essentially different from a search. Nothing is authorized to be 
seized. No authority is given to break open doors, drawers, desks, 
chests, or anything else. The purpose is merely to empower the 
board to survey premises at reasonable times so as to know the sani- 
tary conditions of tools, appliances, and furnishings, and to enable 
it to determine whether or not the law is being properly regarded. 
Although the conditions upon such an examination should be found 
to be most unclean and unsanitary, yet the examiner is not authorized 
to take any summary action, such as seizure of the objectionable tools, 
appliances, or furnishings, as the case may be ; but the examination is 
made only " for the purpose of ascertaining the sanitary condition 
thereof " and to enable the board to judge whether or not the law 
is being obeyed, with the ultimate purpose of revoking the offender's 
certificate of registration after notice m writing and an opportunity 
to be heard with appeal to the supreme court, as provided in section 
13 of the act as amended by section 1215, Court & JPractice Act, 1905. 

We therefore answer the first question in the negative. 
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2. The appeal to the supreme court provided for in section 13 is 
amended by section 1215, Court & Practice Act 1905, does not deprive 
the defendant of any constitutional right to a jury trial. The portion 
of section 13 in question is as follows: "Any person aggrieved by 
any decision or ruling of said board may, within thirty days, exclu- 
sive of Sundays and legal holidays, after receiving notice of said de- 
cision, take an appeal therefrom to the supreme court, and said 
court shall, as soon as may be, hear and determine said appeal." The 
material part of article 1, sec. 10, of the constitution of Rhode Island, 
is as follows: " In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury." Article 
Ij sec. 15, of the constitution of Rhode Island, is as follows : " The 
right of trial by jury shall remain inviolate." Section 10, art. 1, of 
the constitution, has no application because such a decision or ruling 
of the board is not a criminal prosecution, but is simply a method 
provided for revoking certificates of registration when the holder 
thereof has shown himself unfitted to practice the occupation of 
barber, or has disqualified himself by his lailure to post his certificate 
in a conspicuous place or to renew his certificate and pay the fee 
required by law. There is no penalty or punishment provided except 
the forfeiture of his license. A judicial trial, however, is secured 
to the defendant under this provision, and section 15, art. 1, of the 
constitution, does not apply to cases of this kind. (See State v. Roy, 
22 R. I. 538, 48 Atl. 802.) 

3. It is a suflacient answer to the third question submitted to say 
that article 5 of amendments to the Constitution of the United States 
does not apply to state governments, but only to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

As to the fourth and fifth questions, the court said : 

The precise question raised seems to be: Is this law, from the fact 
that its prohibitions extend only to barbers in cities, a local and special 
law, and therefore unconstitutional? In Missouri v. Lewis, 101 
U. S. 22, 25 L. Ed. 989, it was said by Mr. Justice Bradley (page 30 
of 101 U. S. [25 L. Ed. 989]) : " Each State has the right to make 
political subdivisions of its territory for municipal purposes, and to 
regulate their local government. As respects the administration of 
justice, it may establish one system of courts for cities and another 
for rural districts, one system for one portion of its territory and 
another system for another portion. Convenience, if not necessity, 
often requires this to be done, and it would seriously interfere with 
the power of a State to regulate its internal affairs to deny to it this 
right. ♦ * ♦ We might go still further, and say, with undoubted 
truth, that there is nothing m the Constitution to prevent any State 
from adopting any system of laws or judicature it sees fit for all or 
any part of its territoir. ♦ ♦ ♦ jf every person residing or be- 
ing in either portion or the State should be accorded the equal pro- 
tection of the laws prevailing there, he could not justly complain of 
a violation of the clause referred to, for, as before said, it has respect 
to persons and classes of persons. It means that no person or class 
of persons shall be denied the same protection of the laws which is 
enjoyed by other persons or other classes in the same place and under 
like circumstances." 
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Nor is it a valid objection that it is a delegation of legislative power 
to provide that the law shall apply to a ^ven town only upon a 
vote of its town council, or that the application of the law in a town 
shall be left to a vote of the town council and not to the vote of the 
electors. Thus, in State v. Pond, 93 Mo. 606, 6 S. W. 469, in discuss- 
ing a provision of the local option liquor law of that State which 
became effective in all incorporated cities or towns having a popu- 
lation of 2,500 or more inhabitants when adopted by a majority vote 
of the legal voters, the court said (page 622 of 93 Mo., page 472, of 
6 S. W.) : " WTiile this local option act provides that any county, 
town, or city of the class named, may, by a majority vote, put such 
county, town, or city under the operation of the law, it does not refer 
to them the question of passing a law. That the legislature had 
already done, and only called upon them to decide by a vote whether 
they would accept the provisions of a law regularly enacted by both 
houses of the general assembly and approved by the governor. By 
its provisions the law, and not the vote, extended its mfluence over 
the locality voting against the sale of intoxicants. It was the law 
that authorized the vote to be taken, and when taken the law, and 
note the vote, declared the result that should follow the vote. The 
vote was the means provided to ascertain the will of the people, not 
as to the passage of the law, but whether intoxicating liquors should 
be sold in their midst. If the majority voted against the sale, the 
law, and not the vote, declared it should "not be sold. The vote sprang 
from the law, and not the law from the vote. By their vote the 
electors declared no consequences, prescribed no penalties, and exer- 
cised no legislative function. The law declared the consequences, 
and, whatever they may be, they are exclusively the result of the 
legislative will." (Cooley, Const. Lim. (7th Ed.) 173, 174, and cases 
cited.) Nor need the question be submitted to the electors. It is 
competent for the legislature to leave the matter to be otherwise 
determined. 

Thus in Commonwealth v. Bennett, 108 Mass. 29, the court says: 
" It is equally within the power of the legislature to authorize a town 
by vote of the inhabitants, or a city by vote of the city council, to de- 
termine whether the sale of particular kinds of liquors within its 
limits shall be permitted or prohibited." 

And it needs no argument to show that the legislature may con- 
stitutionally provide for the exercise of the police power in respect 
to the subject now under consideration in the same manner in which 
that same police power may lawfully be exercised in respect of the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors. 

We therefore answer tne fourth and fifth questions in the negative. 



Examination and Licensing of Barbers — Constitutionality of 
Statute — ^Mechanical Pursuits — Jackson i\ State, Court of Crimi- 
nal Appeals of Texas, 117 Southwestern Reporter, page 818. — In this 
case, W. A. Jackson was convicted of pursuing his trade as a barber 
without having procured the license required by chapter 141 of the 
Acts of 1907. Jackson appealed from the decision of the Dallas 
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County court, and secured a reversal of its judgment, the point in 
controversy being the constitutionality of the law under which he was 
convicted. Judge Davidson, who delivered the opinion of the court, 
took up the two points as to the status of the employment of a barber 
and the validity of a law of unequal application to different persons 
in the same employment, in the order named, speaking in part as 
follows : 

The authorities are somewhat divided as to whether or not the 
profession or trade of a barber is a mechanical pursuit. In Texas 
it has been held in Fore et al v. Cooper (Tex. Civ. App.) 34 S. W. 
341, that the tools, implements, and appurtenances of a barber shop 
are exempt from execution. This ruling seems to have been followed 
ip Tennessee in the case of Terry v. McDaniel, 103 Tenn. 415, 53 S. 
W. 732, 46 L. E. A. 559. (For some of the decisions of the different 
courts of the Union, see Terry v. McDaniel, supra.) In Louisiana 
the supreme court held, in State v. Hirn, 46 La. Ann. 1443, 16 South. 
403, that the pursuit was mechanical, and that the barber was not 
subject to pay an occupation tax. 

If we are right in tne contention that appellant's business was a 
mechanical pursuit, the legislature was powerless to levy a tax upon 
it, although they might call it a license fee. This license fee does 
not apply to all barbers alike, even in the same classification, if clas- 
sification is authorized. 

The second proposition relied upon by appellant is that the act is 
unconstitutional, m that it is discriminatm^, and not equal and 
uniform, in that said law exempts from said license fee (1) students 
of the State University, and other schools of the State, who are or 
may be making their way through school by serving as barbers; (2) 
it exempts those who may be serving as barbers in any of the elee- 
mo^narv institutions of the State; and (3) it exempts persons fol- 
lowing tne occupation of barber in towns of 1,000 inhabitants or less; 
and it is further claimed, in this connection, that the law is void be- 
cause in the particulars above mentioned it violates section 3 of the 
Bill of Eights of Texas, in that it grants special privileges to certain 
individuals and denies such privileges to this defendant ; all of whom 
follow the same occupation. We believe these propositions are well 
taken, and have been so recently discussed by this court in the cases 
of Ex parte Woods, 108 S. W. 1171, and Owens v. State, 112 S. W. 
1075, decided at the Dallas term^ 1908, we deem it unnecessary to go 
into an elucidation of them. 

The intention of this act, it would seem, from its caption, is to 
regulate the practice of barbering, registering and licensing persons 
to carry on such practice, and to insure better education of the prac- 
tice, and to insure better sanitary conditions in barber shops, and to 
prevent the spread of disease in the State of Texas, and declaring an 
emergency. If the constitution, requiring all taxes to be equal and 
uniform, provided such a tax or license fee may be levied as provided 
by this bill, and it would make no difference whether it is a license 
fee or a tax, so far as these provisions are concerned, then barbers at 
the University and other scnools, in eleemosynary institutions, and 
in towns of 1,000 inhabitants or less, are not brought within its pro- 
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visions, and are not subjected to the same penalties, regulations, or 
control as are those who come within its provisions. But, whatever 
may have been the thought in the legislative mind as to why these 
classes or persons should be exempted, in violation of the provisions 
of the constitution, we are of opinion that such intent can not operate, 
and we are of opinion that the favored and exempted classes men- 
tioned,' especially with reference to the barbers in schools and elee- 
mosynary institutions, can not be exempt, and this law remain con- 
stitutional. Sanitary regulations should operate upon all alike, when 
subject to same conditions. 

The law, therefore, is held unconstitutional; and the judgment is 
reversed, and the prosecution is ordered dismissed. 



Railroads — Safety Appliance Acts — Sufficient Compliance — 
Violations — United States v. Boston and Maine Railroad Company^ 
United States District Courts District of Massachusetts^ 168 Federal 
Reporter^ page 1^8. — The railroad company named was charged with 
violating the federal safety appliance act, the provisions and appli- 
cation of which with reference to certain details were discussed in 
the charge of Judge Dodge to the jury in the trial of the case. The 
following syllabus, prepared by the court, presents the rules of law 
governing the operation of railroads in the respects indicated : 

1. Section 4 of the safety appliance act (Act March 2, 1893, c. 196, 
27 Stat. 531 [U. S. C!omp. St. 1901, p. 3174]) requires secure grab- 
irons or handholds at those points in the end of each car where they 
are reasonably necessary in order to afford to men coupling or un- 
coupling cars greater security than would be afforded them in the 
absence of any grabiron or handhold at that point or of any appli- 
ance affording equal security with a grabiron or handhold. 

2. If at any place in the end of a car there is not a grabiron or 
handhold, properly speaking, but some other appliance, such as a 
ladder or brake lever, which afforded equal security with a grabiron 
or a handhold at that point, the federal safety appliance law (Act 
March 1893, c. 196, 27 Stat. 631 [U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3174]), so 
far as grabiron or handhold at that point is concerned, has not been 
violated. Having something there which performs all the functions 
of a grabiron or nandhold is just the same thing as having what is 
properly called a grabiron or handhold at that point. 

3. Unless the government satisfies a jury by a preponderance of 
the evidence that there was no grabiron or handhold on the car where 
there should have been one, the jury should find for the railroad 
company. 

4. A man in connecting or disconnecting the air hose between the 
cars is engaged in coupling or uncoupling cars within the meaning of 
the safety appliance act (Act March 2, 1893 c. 196, 27 Stat. 531 
[U. S. Comp. St. 1901, J). 3174] ) , if it is necessary for him to connect 
or disconnect that hose in order to connect or disconnect the cars. 

5. Where a car is not properly provided with grabirons on a given 
day, and the train stops for a certain time and then goes on again, 
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there are not two violations of the law, but only one, because the car 
is all the time being moved in the same train. It makes no diflference 
that it is being so moved on two different days. 

6. A " train, within the safety appliance act," is one aggregation 
of cars drawn by the same engine, but if the engine is changed then 
there is a different train. 

DECISIONS UNDER COMMON LAW. 

Employers' Ljability — Dangerous Instrumentalities — Degree 
OF Care — Extraordinary Occurrences — " Act of God " — Negli- 
gence — Presumptions as to Contributory Negligence — Assump- 
tion of Risk. — Brown v. West Riverside Coal Company^ Supreme 
Court of lowa^ 120 Northwestern Reporter^ pag^ 732. — This case was 
an action to recover damages for the death of one Brown, an em- 
ployee of the coal mining company, due, as was alleged, to its negli- 
gence. Judgment was recovered for the plaintiff in the district court 
of Polk County, from which judgment the mining company appealed. 
The appeal resulted in the affirmation of the judgment of the court 
below. The mining company was engaged in the sinking of a shaft 
for mining purposes and Brown was employed to operate the engine 
used in hoisting the excavated material. Three shifts of men were 
used at the work, Brown being on the night shift. The engine that 
Brown operated was under a mere shed, and did not afford protection 
against storms, though at a distance of about sixty feet was a small 
frame building in which was a telephone connected wnth a city system, 
and which was used as a place where the workmen left their coats and 
tools. They also sometimes ate lunch there and found shelter during 
storms. The company used the building as a place of storage for 
dynamite and powder and dynamite caps, used in blasting. Brown 
had some knowledge of these facts, as he at times had attended to 
telephone calls and had carried powder and dynamite from the build- 
ing to the mining shaft. Near the close of the night shift on July 19, 
1905, a violent rainstorm occurred, accompanied by thunder and 
lightning, during which the dynamite and powder in the shanty 
exploded and Brown and his four fellow-workmen, constituting the 
entire shift, were found to have been killed. No immediate witnesses 
were available. A woman at a distance of a mile and a half had 
noticed the lightning stream down in the direction of the shanty and 
saw the explosion follow almost instantaneously. The nearest neigh- 
bor and first arrival at the scene found the broken strands of tele- 
phone wire dragging on the ground and noticed that they occasion- 
ally emitted sparks. To him the sound of explosion and the noise of 
thunder following the lightning stroke seemed to unite in a single 
crash. A visitor at the shanty earlier in the evening noticed the 
unused powder, dynamite, and caps, and said that some of the caps 
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were directly under the telephone instrument. These caps are de- 
scribed as being very sensitive and easily exploded. Brown's body 
was found at a distance of thirty feet from his engine and forty feet 
from the location of the shanty. There were no powder marks on his 
face. His legs were torn off, but the remainder of his body was not 
badly mutilated. The bodies of the other workmen were for the 
most part torn in fragments. The mining company asked for a ver- 
dict in its favor at the first trial, on the ground that the evidence 
failed to show negligence on its part; or, if there was negligence, that 
it was the proximate cause of Brown's death. They further con- 
tended that the plaintiff had failed to show that Brown himself was 
clear of contributory negligence, and it was practically on the re- 
fusal of the court to give the instructions desired that the appeal 
was based. 

The opinion of the court was delivered by Judge Weaver, and is, 
in its main points, as follows : 

The first assignment of error argued by counsel is grounded upon 
the refusal of the trial court to hold as a matter of law that plaintiff 
had failed to establish any negligence on the part of the defendant 
with respect to the matters alleged in the petition. Argument would 
hardly seem necessary to show the unsoundness of this proposition. 
There is, of course, no neffligence in the mere fact that defendant 
employed explosives in sinking the shaft of its mine, for such is the 
usual and approved, if not a necessary, method by which work of this 
kind is accomplished ; but the fact that such dangerous instrumentali- 
ties may be properly used without exposing the employer to a charge 
of negligence does not by any means imply that he is discharged 
from the ordinary obligation to use reasonable care to protect nis 
servants against injury therefrom. Indeed reasonable care demands 
increased watchfulness and greater caution in proportion to the dan- 
gerous nature of the instrumentality employed; tnat is, " due care" 
means care which is reasonably commensurate with a known dan^r 
and the seriousness of the consequences which are liable to follow its 
omission. Nor is negligence negatived by the fact that the explosion 
was an unusual or extraordinary occurrence — if there was nemigence 
in creating the conditions. (DuUigan v. Barber (Mass.) 87 N. E. 567.)' 

It is also argued that, even if the defendant was negligent in keep- 
ing the explosives in the shanty, we are wholly without evidence 
from which to find that this failure of duty was the proximate cause 
of the disaster. "Who can tell," counsel ask, "what was the cause 
of the explosion — whether lightning, or some reckless or thoughtless 
act of the workmen ? If it was lightning, who can tell whether the 
stroke was not itself fatal to the men there assembled independent of 
the resulting explosion? If the death of the party resulted by the 
explosion of the powder and dj^namite, and they were discharged by 
a Dolt of electricity, is not this an independent intervening agency 
which breaks the line of causation between the defendant's negligence 
and the death of the plaintiff's intestate? " The argument is a 
plausible one, but we think it can not prevail. It is very true that 
it is not within human power to discover and make known with 
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certainty all of the immediate circumstances attendant upon this 
tragedy, but such exact and detailed proof is not required. Courts 
and juries are not infrequently confronted by cases in which the 
ultimate facts of cause and effect are to be found, not so much from 
direct proof of the circumstances as they exist at the instant of the 
injury complained of, as from proof of conditions existing before and 
after its occurrence. The plamtiff is not required to make his case 
beyond a reasonable doubt. It is sufficient if the circumstances be 
such as to justify a reasonable inference of the truth of the matters 
charged. (2 Encyc. Evidence, p. 956.) 

In most cases the relation between cause and effect is a matter of 
inference onljr, but the conclusion is none the less satisfactory to the 
reasonable mind. A finding that the life of the deceased in tnis case 
was destroyed by the explosion of the powder and dynamite, and 
not by the lightning stroke, has ample support in the record. The 
place where the body was found and the manner in which it was dis- 
membered point unmistakably* to the explosion as an all-sufficient 
explanation of the cause of his death, while there is not the slightest 
circumstance to support the theory that he was killed by lightning. 
In Brownfield v. Railroad Co., 107 Iowa 258, 77 N. W. 1038, we 
stated the rule to be that : " When a cause is shown which might pro- 
duce an accident in a certain way, and an accident happens in that 
manner, it is a warrantable presumption, in the absence of showing 
of other cause, that the one known was the operative agency in bring- 
ing about the result." This feature of the case presents a question upon 
which there is much confusion in the authorities, and decisions may 
readily be found that, where some uncontrollable manifestation of na- 
ture unites with human negligence in causing injury to persons or 
property, the negligence of the human agent is treated as a condition, 
and not a cause of the injury, and relieves him from legal liability. 
The origin of this rule is hinted at in the ancient formula by which 
every destructive exhibition of the laws of nature was denominated 
" an act of God," from which idea it was easy to reach the pious con- 
clusion that an injury which had been caused or contributed to by the 
hand of God ought not to be made the basis for the recovery of dam- 
ages before human tribunals; but this theory has been discarded by 
many courts, and among them is our own. The subject was treated 
with great thoroughness by Mr. Justice McClain in Shoe Co. v. Rail- 
road Co., 130 Iowa 123, 106 N. W. 498, 5 L. R. A. (N. S.) 882, and by 
Mr. Justice Deemer in Vj^se v. Railroad Co., 126 Iowa 90, 101 N. W. 
736. The rule is there laid down that, when negligence of a respon- 
sible person concurs with a flood or storm or other so-called " act of 
God "in producing an injury, the party guilty of such negligence will 
be held liable for the injurious consequences^ if the injury would not 
have happened but for his failure to exercise care. That a person 
whose negligence is the primary cause is not excused because a stroke 
of lightning intervenes to precipitate an injury, see Jackson v. Tele- 
phone Co., 88 Wis. 243, 60 N. W. 430. 

It is to be observed, in this connection, that plaintiff charges the 
defendant not onlv with negligence in keeping the explosives in the 
shanty, but also alleges that it negligently increased the hazard thus 
created by establishing a telephone in the same room with connecting 
wire or wires, upon which in case of storms an overcharge of electric- 
ity was liable to be conducted causing the ignition of the powder, 
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dynamite, or caps. The fact of installing and connecting the telephone 
as alleged is not denied, but it is said there is no evidence that this 
condition had anything to do with the accident. No witness testifies — 
none can testify — that lightning did strike the building, or that elec- 
tricity in dangerous force did enter it over the wire; but proof of a 
condition which rendered such results possible was a material cir- 
cumstance with reference to the safety of the place. (See Jackson v. 
Telephone Co., supra.) The liability of telephone wires to be sur- 
charged with electricity during violent storms is well known to all 
persons familiar with uieir use. It is shown by plaintiff's witnesses 
that the broken end of this particular wire continued to emit sparks 
for some time after the explosion, indicating that by reason of the 
condition of the atmosphere, or because of contact with other con- 
ductors carrying heavy currents, electricity in quantities capable of 
doing the alleged mischief was being brought into the immediate 
vicinity where the explosives had been stored ; but we think it is not 
incumbent upon the plaintiff to point' out or demonstrate the manner 
in which the explosives were ignited. Indeed it would not necessarily 
be a defense to the action, even if the record should demonstrate be- 
yond all doubt that the immediate cause of the explosion was not 
chargeable to the negligence of any person. If the defendant was 
negligent in depositing the powder and dynamite in a place where their 
accidental ignition would necessarily endanger the lives of its serv- 
ants, such negligence would be the proximate cause of the resulting 
injury, notwithstanding the source of the spark which explodes them 
be purely accidental or wholly unknown. (Tissue v. Railroad Co., 
112 Pa. 91, 3 Atl. 667, 56 Am. Rep. 310.) That blasting powder and 
other high-power explosives of modern invention are naole to acci- 
dental ignition, with destructive consequences, even where apparently 
reasonable care is exercised to prevent such occurrence, has been too 
frequently proven by recurring disasters to call for argument, and, 
if there be lack of reasonable care in storing them too near the serv- 
ant's place of work, such negligence is not purged by the exercise of 
care in other respects. 

As in all personal injury cases, there must be testimony from which 
the jury can properly find freedom from contributory negligence oa 
the part of the deceased in order to sustain a recovery of damages. 
In tnis respect it is contended that the plaintiff has failed. It must 
be remembered, however, that in the utter absence of living witnesses 
there is a presumption that the deceased, actuated by the natural 
instincts of self-preservation, was in the exercise of reasonable care 
for his own safetv. [Cases cited.] True this presumption is not con- 
clusive and may be rebutted by proof of circumstances tending to the 
opposite conclusion, but such proof can rarely, if ever, be made so 
clear and unmistakable as to enable the court to dispose of the issue 
thus presented as a matter of law. Even if it should be said that 
reasonable care on the part of the decreased would have forbidden his 
entrance to the shanty under the circumstances then surrotmding 
him, it is a sufficient answer that it is by no means certain that he did 
enter or was in the building when the explosion occurred. The ques- 
tion of contributory negligence was properly left to the jury. 

The conclusions already announced dispose of the principal issues 
presented in this case, except the defense oi assumption of risK pleaded 
by the defendant It is a familiar doctrine that the servant assumes 
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all risks which inhere in or are incident to the nature and kind of 
service which he undertakes to perform, and, if such service involves 
the use of explosives or other dangerous instrumentalities, he takes 
upon himself the chances of all injury to which he may be exposed 
by their reasonable and proper use ; but, as we have often had occasion 
to say, the servant does not assume any risk created by the negligence 
of his master unless he knows and appreciates, or as a reasonably 
prudent person ought to know and appreciate, the peril arising from 
the master's negligence, and chooses to remain in the service, in which 
latter event he is barred from the recovery of damage if injured. 
Assumption of risk on account of the master's negligence is an 
affirmative defense. It has been properly pleaded in the case before 
us and presents the most seriouslv debatable question argued by 
counsel. A careful consideration or the record inclines us to the view 
that in this, as in other respects mentioned, there was no error in 
submitting the issue to the jury. It must not be overlooked that, as 
already stated, this defense is affirmative in character, and that the 
issue thus presented is one of fact on which the parties are entitled 
to have a verdict unless the opposing view is one upon which reason- 
able minds are not likely to diner. The testimony tends to show that, 
until coming into the service of the defendant. Brown had no experi- 
ence in minmg or in sinking mine shafts. It does not appear that he 
had any prior e^erience in works of excavation or in the care or use 
of explosives. While it is shown that at times, though not repeat- 
edly, he carried dynamite from the shanty to the shaft, and doubtless 
knew in a general way that it was a powerful explosive, it is at least 
doubtful whether he was aware of its sensitive character or under- 
stood the gravity of the peril to which those working in the vicinity 
were thereby exposed. The seeming indifference or confidence mani- 
fested by the defendant's managers in depositing and keeping these 
materials in the same shelter provided for the use and convenience of 
the workmen would naturally quiet the fears of an inexperienced 
employee. So far as shown, he was given no instructions or warning 
concerning the danger to be apprehended from this source. There is 
no charge of negligence in failing to warn or instruct the deceased 
with respect to this danger, but, in considering his conduct with 
reference to the question of assumption of risk, the fact whether he 
did have such notice or warning is relevant and material, because the 
rule as to assumption of risk has its basis in the servant's actual or 
constructive knowledge of the peril to which he is exposed. In view 
therefore of all the circumstances disclosed by the record and the law 
which places the burden of establishing this defense upon the master, 
we can not say there was any error in submitting it to the finding oi 
the jury. 

Empi/)yers' Liability — Injuries Caused by Third Persons — ^Lia- 
bility Between Themselves of Joint Wrongdoers — Release by 
Parents for Injuries to Minor — Galveston^ Harrisburg^ and San 
Antonio Railway Company v. Pigott^ Court of Civil Appeals of 
TexaSy 116 Southwestern Reporter^ page 8^1, — This is a case in which 
Michael Pigott and his wife, Mary, sued the above-named company 
2313— Na 82—09 ^14 
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to recover damages for the death of their son, Thomas, caused, as 
alleged, by the negligence of the company in whose employ he was 
at the time of his death. Thomas Pigott met his death while work- 
ing underneath a metallic tank, where he received an electric shock by 
reason of the negligent charging of the tank by electricity from the 
wire used in lighting the interior of the tank. The electricity was 
supplied by the San Antonio Gas and Electric Company, which was 
made a party defendant in the case at the j&rst hearing. The case was 
dismissed as against the lighting company, however, and judgment 
was rendered for $10,000 against the railway company in the district 
court of Bexar County. From this judgment the railway company 
appealed, claiming that as between itself and the lighting company, 
the latter was responsible for the defective conditions which caused 
the death of Pigott. 

The company also assigned as error the ruling of the lower court 
on the question of the validity of a contract entered into by the 
parents of Thomas Pigott at the time of his entering into the em- 
ployment of the railway company. Young Pigott was a minor and 
his parents agreed not to hold the company responsible for any injury 
which might befall him during the course of his employment, and the 
ruling of the district court that this contract was void was made the 
subject of an objection. 

The finding of the lower court that the lighting company was not 
responsible for the injury was reversed, and its finding as to the 
invalidity of the contract of release was aflSrmed. The judgment, 
therefore, was that, as to the plaintiffs in the original trial, they 
should recover the damages awarded on condition of a remittance of 
$2,600 of the $10,000 damages allowed, and as between the railway 
company and the lighting company a new trial should be had. 

The opinion of the court was delivered by Judge Neill and is 
reproduced in part below. 

The first question taken up was that of the comparative liability of 
the two companies, the court considering the two probable grounds upon 
which the lighting company was held not to be liable, and disposing 
of them as indicated in the quotation from this part of his opinion. 

(1) That article 3017, Rev. St 1896, giving actions resulting in 
death, has no application to parties other than the proprietor, owner, 
charterer, or hirer of a railroad, steamboat, stagecoach, or other 
vehicles for the conveyance of goods or passengers, and that, as the 
allegations in the answer negative the idea that the electric company 
is any such person or corporation, it can in no way be held liable in 
damages for injuries resulting in death; or (2) that there can be no 
contribution between joint tortfeasors, or recovery over by one against 
the other of damages for which either is liable. Is either of these a 
sufficient ground for sustaining the electric company's general excep- 
tion to the part of the railroad's answer, which seeks to recover over 
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against this appellee in the event of a recovery over against the appel- 
lant? If not, then we can perceive no reason whv the exception to 
that part of defendant's answer should be sustained. 

We believe there is nothing in the first objection suggested to that 
part of the answer to which the exception was sustained. The 
pounds for this belief are fully eimosed m the opinion of this court 
in the case of San Antonio Gas & Electric Co. v. JBadders, 103 S. W. 
(Tex. Civ. App.) 229, which closes the question and renders further 
discu^ion of it unnecessary. The second ground suggested as one 
upon which the court might have sustained the exception to the 
answer is not so easily disposed of. The general rule that there can 
be no contribution or indemnity as between wrongdoers is founded 
on the maxim that no one can make his own misconduct the ^ound 
for an action in his own favor. If he suffers because of his own 
wrongdoing, the law will not relieve him, for it can not recognize a 
right as springing from a wrong in favor of one concerned in its 
commission. Sut there is an exception to this rule, under which, 
although the law holds all the parties liable as wrongdoers to the 
injured party, if, as between themselves, one of them is blameless, 
equity requires the one guilty of the wrong to indemnify the one who 
is guiltless for all damages that may be recovered against him bv 
reason of his (wrongdoer^) wrongful acts. This exception is as well 
established as the rule itself. 

Upon carefully considering the answer in the light of the principles 
stated, we conclude that, if the allegations are true, it states a case 
against the electric company that falls within the exception stated, 
showing that such comj)any was the party whose active negligence 
was primarily the proximate cause oi Thomas Pigott's death, and 
that, if the appellant was guilty of any negligence, it was only pas- 
sive and secondary. In such event, it is entitled to recover over 
against the electric company as the active wrongdoer, whose wrongs 
alone rendered the appellant liable on account of the relation of 
master and servant and its correlative duties, which existed between 
it and the deceased at the time he was killed. 

Judge Neill then took up the question of contract of waiver and 
said: 

The third and fourth assignments of error, which relate to the 
judgment in favor of plaintiffs against appellant, complain that 
the court erred in sustaining the exceptions to that part of appel- 
lant's answer which pleads, in avoidance of plaintiffs' action, the 
contract of emplovment of deceased, during his minority, that they 
made with defencfant, in which they expressly waived any and all 
claims they might have against the company for damages in the 
event their son should be killed or injured while in its employment. 
The exceptions were: (1) That the part of the contract waiving 
any claim for damages that might accrue is void, in that it is against 
public policy and seeks to exempt the company from its liability for 
injuries resulting in death caused by its own negligence; and (2) 
that it is without consideration, either good or valid in law. As it 
is conclusively shown that plaintiffs' son was killed during his mi- 
nority, and while the contract of employment referred to in the 
assignments was in force, and deceased was in discharge of his duties 
under the contract, if the stipulation therein by plaintiffs, waiving 
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any claim they might have against the company for damages in 
event Thomas was killed or injured while in the employment, is 
valid, it logically follows that the court was in error in sustaining 
the exceptions. The question is: Is such stipulation valid? 

" It is generally held," says Page on Contracts (section 367), " that 
an employer can not release himself for liability for injury to his 
employee caused by his own negligence. * * * Invalid contracts 
of this class are most commonly entered into between railroads and 
their employees" — citing Roesner v, Hermann (C. C.) 8 Fed. 782, 
10 Biss. 486; Chicago, etc. Coal Co. v. Peterson, 39 111. App. 114; 
Blanton ^^ Dold, 109 Mo. 64, 18 S. W., 1149, [etc.]. 

Continuing, the same author says : " So a contract whereby the 
next of kin of an employee of a railroad releases the railroad from 
all liabilitv to himself for an injury to such employee was held 
void "—citing Tarvell v. Railroad, 73 Vt. 347, 51 Atl. 6, 56 L. R. A. 
656, 87 Am. St. Rep. 734. " Even where power is given to a railroad 
to ' farm out ' its right of transportation, it can not insert a valid 

{)rovision in a lease exonerating itself from liability to lessee's neg- 
igence "—citing. Harden v. Railroad, 129 N. C. 354, 40 S. E. 184, 
55 L. R. A. 784, 85 Am. St. Rep. 747. Cooley on Torts ([3d Ed.] 
p. 1485), after mentioning carriers and telegraph companies as 
among those who can not relieve themselves from liability from their 
own negligence, says : " The cases of carriers and telegraph compa- 
nies have been specifically mentioned because it is chiefly in these 
cases that such contracts are met with but, although the reasons 
which forbid such contracts have special force in the business of 
carrying persons and goods, and of sending messages, they apply 
universally, and should be held to defeat all contracts bv which a 

Sarty undertakes to put another at the mercy of his own faulty con- 
uct." The author, then, in a marginal note, says: "A contract ex- 
empting the master from liability to his servant for negligence is 
void." It is stated, however, in Shearman & Redf. on Neg. Sec. 
241d, that in some ^Vmerican courts it is held that a servant can by ex- 
press contract release his master from all liability for the ordinary 
negligence of the master. This holding is also noticed in the section 
of Page on Contracts, above quoted from, and, among the cases hold- 
ing it, is cited I. & G. X. Ry. >z;. Hinzie, 82 Tex. 623, 18 S. W. 681, 
rehed upon by appellant to sustain the assignments under considera- 
tion. That case, though not referred to in the opinion, seems to have 
been overruled by the court of civil appeals of the second district in 
T. & P. Ry. Co. V. Putnam, 94 Tex. 523, 62 S. W. 910, which holds, 
in accordance with the weight of authority, as stated in this opinion, 
and, as the supreme court approved the opinion in the Putnam Case 
by denying a writ of error, we think we are safe in saying that the 
Hinzie Case is no longer authority on the question under consideration. 
It would seem an enormity to sanction a contract which exempts one 
from liability for the death of a human being which he has brought 
about by his one [own] negligence. " NegRgent homicide " is an 
offense under the law of this State, and it is universally held that it is 
contrary to public policy to uphold a contract which exempts the 
wrongdoer from liability for the consequence of an act done in viola- 
tion of a criminal statute. Besides, in jurisdictions where such con- 
tracts are recognized as valid, it is held that there must be a good con- 
sideration for such a contract, and if made while the servant is in his 
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employment, without a new consideration, it is void. As seen, one 
of the exceptions urged to the plea setting up the contract as a de- 
fense was that it was without consideration to support it. We believe 
this objection good. Under the contract the consideration recited is 
no consideration at all. The parents waived everything — ^their right 
to recover their son's wages, as well as their right to recover damages, 
vouchsafed them by the law, in the event he was killed or injured 
while in the employment of the company — and got nothing in the 
world except the piece of paper upon which the alleged contract was 
written. Their damages caused by the death of their son, caused by 
defendant's unlawful act, was, if the verdict be correct, $10 000, and 
yet if the contract, under which they received nothing, is sustained, 
they have waived their right to these damages and can not receive $1 
of the amount. Is this reasonable? No. Yet it is not onljr essential 
to the validity of a contract of this nature, even in jurisdiction where 
they are recognized, that there be a consideration, but that it must be 
reasonable, i. e., there must be a just proportion between the considera- 
tion for the waiver of the damages and the amount of damages 
actually sustained. We overrule the assignments. 



Interference with Employment — ^Trade Competition — Unjus- 
tifiable Acts — Motive— rTuttle v. Buck, Supreme Court of Minne- 
sota, 119 Northwestern Reporter 9]fi. — ^This was an appeal from the 
district court of Rice County, in which Edward C. Tuttle had secured 
a judgment against Cassius M. Buck, for- interference with the 
former's business. 

Tuttle was a barber by trade, and had been so employed for a num- 
ber of years in the village of Howard Lake, Minn., as his sole means 
of livelihood. Buck was a banker, and, for some reason not explained, 
was alleged to have set up a barber shop and attempted to introduce 
a rival barber for the sole and only purpose of injuring the trade of 
the plaintiff and of ruining his business and driving him out of the 
village. It was further alleged that Buck was not able to induce any 
barber to occupy the shop on his own account, though offered at a 
nominal rental, and that he had at different times hired barbers at a 
salary to occupy the shop and attend to such customers as Buck might 
persuade or induce to leave the plaintiff. It is further alleged that 
all these things were done by the defendant with the sole purpose of 
destroying plaintiff's business, and not for the purpose of any legiti- 
mate interest of his own ; and that by reason of the wealth and promi- 
nence of the defendant, and of his personal and financial influence, he 
had been able to materially reduce the business of the plaintiff, Tuttle, 
for which damages were sought. 

On appeal the judgment of the court below was affirmed on the 
grounds set forth in the following extracts from the opinion of the 
court, which was delivered by Judge Elliott : 

It has been said that the law deals only with externals, and that 
a lawful act can not be made the foundation of an action because 
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it was done with an evil motive. In Allen v. Flood, (1898) A. C. 
151, Lord Watson said that, except with regard to crimes, the law 
does not take into account motives as constituting an element of civil 
wron^. In Mayor v. Pickles, (1895) A. C. 587, Lewd Halsbury 
stated that if the act was lawful, " however ill the motive might be, 
he had a right to do it." In Raycroft v. Tayntor, 68 Vt. 219, 35 Atl. 
53, the court said that, " where one exercises a le^l right only, the 
motive which actuates him is immaterial." In Jenkens v. Fowler, 
24 Pa. 318, Mr. Justice Black said that " mischievous motives make 
a bad case worse, but they can not make that wrong whidi in its own 
essence is lawful." This language was quoted in Bohn M%. Co. v. 
Hollis, 54 Minn. 233, 55 N. W. 1119, and in substance in Ertz v. 
Produce Exchange, 79 Minn. 143, 81 N. W. 737. (See, also, Cooley, 
Torts (3d Ed.) p. 1505; Auburn & Co. v. Douglass, 9 N. Y. 444.) 
Such generalizations are of little value in determminff concrete cases. 
They may state the truth, but not the whole truth. Each word and 

Ehrase used therein may require definition and limitation. Thus, 
efore we can apply Judge Black's language to a particular case, we 
must determine what act is " in its own essence lawful." What did 
Lord Halsbury mean by the words "lawful act? " What is meant 
by " exercising a legal right ? " It is not at all correct to say that 
the motive with which an act is done is always immaterial, providing 
the act itself is not unlawful. Numerous illustrations of the contrary 
will be found in the civil as well as the criminal law. 

We do not intend to enter upon an elaborate discussion of the sub- 
ject, or become entangled in the subtleties connected with the words 
" malice " and " malicious." We are not able to accept without limi- 
tations the doctrine above referred to, but at this time content our- 
selves with a brief reference to some general principles. 

For generations there has been a practical agreement upon the 
proposition that competition in trade and business is desirable, and 
this idea has found expression in the decisions of the courts as well as 
in statutes. But it has led to grievous and manifold wrongs to indi- 
viduals^ and many courts have manifested an earnest desire to protect 
the individuals from the evils which result from unrestrained business 
competition. The problem has. been to so adjust matters as to pre- 
serve the principle of competition and vet guard against its abuse 
to the unnecessary injury to the individual. So the principle that 
a man may use his own property according to his own needs and 
desires, while true in the abstract, is subject to manj limitations in 
the concrete. Men can not always, in civilized society, be allowed 
to use their own property as their interests or desires may dictate 
without reference to the fact that they have neighbors whose rights 
are as sacred as their own. The existence and well-being of society 
requires that each and every person shall conduct himself consistently 
with the fact that he is a social and reasonable person. The pur- 

Sose for which a man is using his own property may thus sometimes 
etermine his rights, and applications or this idea are found in 
Stillwater Water Co. v. Farmer, 89 Minn. 58, 93 N. W. 907, Id., 92 
Minn. 230, 99 N. W. 882, and Barclay v. Abraham, 121 Iowa, 619, 
96 N. W. 1080. 

Many of the restrictions which should be recognized and enforced 
result from a tacit recognition of principles which are not often 
stated in the decisions in express terms. Sir Frederick Pollock notes 
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that not many years ago it was difficult to find any definite authority 
for stating as a general proposition of English law that it is wrong 
to do a wiUful wrong to one's neighbor without lawful justification or 
excuse. But neither is there any express authority for the general 
proposition that men must perform their contracts. Both principles, 
m tnis generality of form and conception, are modem and there was 
a time when neither was true. After developing the idea that law 
begins, not with authentic general principles, but with the enumera- 
tion 01 particular remedies, the learned writer continues: "If there 
exists, then, a positive duty to avoid harm, much more, then, exists 
the negative duty of not doing willful harm, subject, as all general 
duties must be subject, to the necessary exceptions. The three main 
heads of duty with which the law of torts is concerned, namely, to 
abstain from willful injury, to respect the property of others, and to 
use due diligence to avoid causing harm to otners, are all alike of a 
comprehensive nature." (Pollock, Torts, (8th Ed.) p. 21.) He then 
quotes with approval the statement of Lord Bowen that " at common 
law there was a cause of action whenever one person did damage to 
another, willfully and intentionally, without just cause and excuse." 
In Plant v. Woods, 176 Mass. 492, 57 N. E. 1011, Mr. Justice Ham- 
mond said : " It is said, also, that, where one has the lawful right 
to do a thing, the motive by which he is actuated is immaterial. One 
form of this statement appears in the first headnote in Allen v. 
Flood, as reported in (1898) A. C. 1, as follows: ' An act lawful in 
itself is not converted by a malicious or bad motive into an unlawful 
act, so as to make the doer of the act liable to a civil action.' If the 
meaning of this and similar expressions is that, where a person has ■ 
the lawful right to do a thing irrespective of his motive, nis motive 
is immaterial, the proposition is a mere truism. If, however, the 
meaning is that where a person, if actuated by one kind of a motive, 
has a lawful right to do a thing, the act is lawful when done under 
any conceivable motive, or that an act lawful under one set of cir- 
cumstances is therefore lawful under every conceivable set of circum- 
stances, the proposition does not commend itself to us as either 
logically or legally accurate." Similar language was used by Mr. 
Justice Wells m Walker v. Cronin, 107 Mass. 555; by Lord Cole- 
ridge in Mogul Steamship Co. v. McGregor, 21 Q. B. D. 544-553 ; by 
Lord Justice Bowen in the same case, 23 Q. B. D. 593 ; by Mr. Justice 
Holmes in Aikens v. Wisconsin, 195 U. S. 194, 204, 25 Sup. Ct. 3 ; by 
Chief Justice McSherry in Klingel's Pharmacy v. Sharp, 104, Md. 
233, 64 Atl. 1029 ; and by Judge Sanborn in his dissenting opinion in 
Passaic Print Works v. Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co., 105 Fed. 163, 
44 C. C. A. 426. Numerous cases will be found referred to in the 
note to this case in 62 L. R. A. 673, and in an article in 18 Harvard 
Law Review, 411. 

It is freely conceded that there are many decisions contrary to this 
view ; but, when carried to the extent contended for by the appellant, 
we think they are unsafe, unsound, and illy adapted to modem con- 
ditions. To divert to one's self the customers oi a business rival by 
the offer of goods at lower prices is in general a legitimate mode of 
serving one's own interest, and justifiable as fair competition. But 
when a man starts an opposition place of business, not for the sake 
of profit to himself, but regardless of loss to himself, and for the sole 
purpose of driving his competitor out of business, and witii the in- 
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tention of himself retiring upon the accomplishment of his malevolent 
purpose, he is guilty of a wanton wrong and an actionable tort. In 
such a case he would not be exercising his legal right, or doing an 
act which can be iudged separately from the motive which actuated 
him. To call such conduct competition is a perversion of terms. It 
is simply the application of force without legal justification, which in 
its moral quality may be no better than highwajr robbery. 

Nevertheless, in the opinion of the writer this complaint is in- 
sufficient. It is not claimed that it states a cause or action for 
slander. No question of conspiracy or combination is involved. 
Stripped of the adjectives and the statement that what was done was 
for the sole purpose of injuring the plaintiff, and not for the purpose 
of serving a legitimate purpose of the defendant, the complaint states 
facts which in themselves amoimt only to an ordinary everyday 
business transaction. There is no allegation that the defendant was 
intentionally running the business at a financial loss to himself, or 
that after driving the plaintiff out of business the defendant closed 
up or intended to close up his shop. From all that appears from the 
complaint he may have opened the barber shop, energetically sought 
business from his acquaintances and the customers of the plaintiff, 
and as a result of his enterprise and command of capital obtained it, 
with the result that the plaintiff, from want of capital, acquaintance, 
or enterprise, was unable to stand the competition and was thus 
driven out of business. The facts thus alleged do not, in my opinion, 
in themselves, without reference to the way in which they are char- 
acterized by the pleader, tend to show a malicious and wanton wrong 
to the plaintiff. 

A majority of the justices, however, are of the opinion that, on 
the principle declared in the foregoing opinion, the complaint states 
a cause of action, and the order is therefore affirmed. 



Labor Organizations — Suspension op Members — Interferekcb 
WITH Employment — Conspiracy — Damages — CampbeU et cH. v. 
Johnson^ United States Circuit Court of Appeals^ 167 Federal Re- 
porter^ page 102. — ^The defendant, Johnson, had been suspended from 
the Seattle Typographical Union, No. 202, as he claimed, by a wrong- 
ful and harmful conspiracy of other members, and had recovered a 
judgment for damages in the amoimt of $500 on account of such 
harmful exposure. From this judgment of the circuit court an 
appeal was taken to the circuit court of appeals, which resulted in 
the judgment of the lower court being affirmed. It appears that 
Johnson was night foreman on the Seattle Daily Times, and that 
there was a complaint that matters occurring at meetings of the 
union which were supposed to be private were in some manner being 
exposed at the Times office, and a committee of the union was ap- 
pointed to investigate. All members of the union who were employed 
in the office of the Times were questioned and answered the questions 
with the exception of Johnson. At the next regular meeting of the 
union the matter of his refusal to answer the questions put to him 
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came up, and by a vote of 100 to 3 he was declared to be in contempt 
of the committee of investigation and was suspended for thirty days. 
Two days thereafter Johnson was informed of the action of the union, 
as were also the managing officers of the Daily Times. He was 
thereupon suspended from his position as night foreman and notified 
by his employers that he must prosecute his appeal to the president 
of the International Typographical Union within two weeks or he 
would be discharged. Johnson made his appeal and was sustained, 
but in the meantime had been discharged by his employers and was 
prevented from obtaining any other position. To Johnson's com- 
plaint setting up these facts, the union, through its agents and rep- 
resentatives, interposed a demurrer that the complaint failed to state 
facts sufficient to constitute a cause of action. Other points were also 
raised which involved matters of practice and procedure, which 
need not be noticed here. 

The rules of the union authorized it to fine, reprimand, or suspend 
from membership any member who had been declared guilty of con- 
tempt, and it provided, further, for a series of appeals by anyone 
aggrieved by such action. The union further held that if any in- 
justice had been done by suspension he had full and adequate redress 
by such appeals as had been provided for by the union. To this 
defense Johnson demurred, claiming that the facts were not suffi- 
cient to constitute a defense, which demurrer was sustained. Judge 
Gilbert, who gave the opinion of the court, after stating the facts 
as set forth above, spoke in part as follows : 

Error is assigned to the ruling of the court in sustaining^ the de- 
murrer to the affirmative defense alleged in the answer. The sub- 
stance of that defense was that the rules of Union 202 provided for 
the suspension of a member who has been declared guilty of contempt 
hj a two-thirds vote of the union, and for an appeal from such de- 
cision; that, in fact, the defendant in error was so suspended for a 
Seriod of 30 days bv the vote of the union; and that, if injustice was 
one him thereby, he had a remedy by appeal. But the gist of the 
cause of action alleged in the complaint is that the plaintiffs in error 
wrongfully and unlawfully entered into a conspiracy to suspend un- 
lawfully the defendant in error from the union, and to prevent him 
from following his usual occupation, and that the conspiracy was 
carried out. It may be assumed that in all associations of a similar 
character provision is made for the suspension or dismissal of mem- 
bers. The fact that the members had that power, and that provision 
was made for appeal, does not affect the question of their liability 
in case of a conspiracy such as was alleged in the complaint. In 
charging the jury the court expressed the opinion that the motion 
for a nonsuit would have been granted if the evidence had been clear 
that the position of the defendant in error would have been retained 
for him after the period of suspension, but decided to submit to the 
jury on the evidence the question whether the suspension necessarily 
deprived him of his position by bringing about a permanent discharge. 
The membea:^ of the union undoubtedly had the right to syspend me 
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defendant in error, but that is not to say that they had the right to 
consfjire together to suspend him unlawfully. 

It is earnestly contended that the trial court erred in denying the 
motion of the plaintiffs in error at the close of the evidence for a di- 
rected verdict m their favor on the ground that the evidence was not 
sufficient to show a cause of action against them. We are unable to 
sustain this contention. There was evidence of strong personal feeling 
against the defendant in error on the part of many members of the 
union. He had twice before been finea by the union on account of 
alleged breaches of its rules, and on each occasion he had appealed 
to the International Typographical Union, and his appeal had been 
sustained. At one of the meetings one of the plaintins in error had 
stated that he was after the defendant in error's scalp, and he was 
roundly applauded. Other members had said : " We will get him 
yet," " We will have his card," and made other expressions of their 
ill will toward him. There was evidence that his refusal to testify 
before the committee, for which he was charged with contempt, was 
not contempt, and thatj according to the rules of the union, he could 
not be required to testify against himself. It is not denied that he 
was furnished no copy of the charges on which he was finally sus- 
pended, and that he had no notice to appear and was not present at 
the meeting at which he was suspended. There was evidence that the 
officers of the union refused to allow him an appeal, and refused to 
show him the record on which he had been suspended, and that he 
was compelled to take this appeal by telegraphing his own affidavit 
to the president of the International Typographical Union. It suf- 
ficiently appears, also, that he was discharged from his position on 
account or hia troubles with the union and his suspension therefrom, 
and the hostile attitude of the members of the union. 

There are numerous assignments of error to the ruling of the court in 
admitting and excluding evidence. We find no error in any of them. 

It is contended that the court erred in charging the jury as follows: 

" It is not required for the plaintiff to prove in this case a criminal 
conspiracy. The only kind of conspiracy that has to be proved is that 
there was a common purpose and a concert of action with the plain 
intent in the minds of the different persons to cause the suspension of 
the plaintiff from membership in the union. If that purpose existed 
and was successful in causing his suspension, and the members who 
were participants in that knew that the necessary consequence of the 
suspension would be the loss of his position,then the jury have a right to 
find from these conditions that their purpose was to injure him/' etc 

It is urged against this instruction that the court thereby took away 
from the jury the consideration of all question of malice or ill will on, 
the part of the plaintiffs in error. But elsewhere the court gave the 
jury an instruction which is to be read in connection with the instruc- 
tion above quoted. The court said : 

"And the decision of the case turns upon the question of whether 
the defendants did anything from malice and ill will, and by a con- 
cert of action, with a common purpose to do an injury, or whether 
they, as members of an association, acting in good faith and without 
malice and without ill will, acted in accordance with their best judg- 
ment to promote the interests of the association." 

We find no error for which the judgment should be reversed. It 
is accordingly affirmed. 
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LAWS OF VABIOUS STATES EELATDfO TO LABOB EHACTED SDfCE 

JAHTJAEY 1, 1908. 

The Twenty-second Annual Beport of this Bureau contains all 
laws of the various States and Territories and of the United States 
relating to labor, in force January 1, 1908. It is the purpose of the 
Bureau to discontinue the publication of the session laws in bimonthly 
installments, as has been done heretofore, and to publish such laws 
in a single bulletin as soon as the enactments of the year become 
available, thus presenting in one issue of the Bulletin all amend- 
ments and new legislation supplementary to the volume of labor laws 
named above. 
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Children and women, employ- 
ment of: 

Louisiana 

Children and women, hours of 
labor of: 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Children employed, certificates, 
registers, etc., of: 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Children, employment of, age 
limit for: 

Kentucky 

Kentucky ( D) , 

Louisiana , 

Mississippi 

New York (D) 

Pennsylvania 

Children, employment of, general 
I»'Ovisions for: 

District of Columbia (D) 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

New Jersey 

Children, employment of, in bar- 
rooms: 

Louisiana 

Children, employment of. In cer- 
tain occupations forbidden: 

Kentucky 

Children, employment of, to clean 
moving machinery: 

Louuiana 

Pennsylvania CD) 

Qiildren, hours of labor of: 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Mississippi 



81 



81 



81 



460,461 

124-138 

468 

405,406 
466 

466,467 

460 

450,451 
463 

457-461 



458 
466 



19(V-192 

457-459 

467 



190-193 
662-664 
457-459 
467 
143,144 
142, 143 



416,417 
190-193 
457-461 
467,468 
.460 



457 
192 



460 
142,143 

191 

458 

466 

467,468 



Children, illiterate, employment 
of: 

Kentucky 

Children, night work by: 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 



Citizens, employment of, on pub- 
lic works: 

Louisiana 

Civil service: 

New Jersey 

Company stores: 

Louisiana. » 

Compensation for injuries to em- 



Massachusetts 

Contracts of empio3rment, regula- 
tion, etc., of: 

Arkansas (D) 

Deposits of employees, employers 
to pay Interest on: 

Louisiana 

Eight-hour day: 

Maryland 

New York (D) 

Electricians, examination, etc., 

of. (See Examination , etc. ) 
Employees, examination, etc., of. 

(See Examination, etc.) 
Employers' liability. (See Lia- 
bility of employers.) 
Employment of children. (See 

Cnllaren, employment of.) 
Employment of labor, deception, 
etc., in: 

Massachusetts 

Employment offices, free public: 

Massachusetts 

i Examination, etc., of barbers: 

Rhode Island (D) 

Texas(D) 

Examination , etc. , of electricians: 

Louisiana 

Examination, etc., of miners, mine 
foremen, etc.: 

Kentucky 

Examination, etc., of railroad em- 
ployees: 

Georgia 

Experienced men to be employed. 

(See Examination, etc.) 
Factories and workrooms, venti- 
lation, sanitation, etc., of: 

Louisiana 

Factory regulations. (See In- 
spection oif factories): 
Georgia, 1908 



190, 191 

191 
458 

467,468 



456 

468,460 

454 

465 

418 

450 

194 
150-155 



81 


461 


81 


461,463,464 


82 
82 


665-668 
668-670 


81 


451-454 


80 


188,180 


80 


187 


81 


460 


80 


187 



687 
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CUMULATIVE INDEX OF LABOR LAWS. 



Quards for dangerous machinery: 

Kentucky 

Hours of labor of employees In 
penal Institutions: 

Massachusetts 

Hours of labor of employees on 
railroads: 



Missouri (D)... 
Wisconsin (D). 



Hours of labor on public works: 

Maryland 

New York (D) 

Injuries, special inspections In ac- 
tions for: 

Massachusetts 

Inspection of factories and work- 
shops: 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Inspectors, fiactory: 

Louisiana » 

Massachusetts 

New Jersey 

Inspectors, mine: 

Kentucky 

Intimidation of employees: 

Missouri (D) 

Kentucky, 1908 

Labor organizations, protection 
of members of. (8te Protec- 
tion, etc.} 
Liability of employers for injuries 



Bulletin- 



No. 



80 



81 



81 



to employees: 
District of Columbia (D). 



Indiana (D) 

Massachusetts 

Mississippi 

Louisiana, 1908 

Maryland, 1908 

Massachusetts, 1906 

Mlnegases, etc., inyestigation of: 

Kentucky 

Mine inspectors. {See Inspectors, 

mine.) 
Mine regulations: 

Arkansas (D) 

Kansas (D) 

Kentncky 

Miners, etc., examination of. {See 
Examination, etc.) 

Mississippi, 1908 

New Jersey, 1908 

Payment of wages, modes and 
times of: 

Arkansas ( D ) 

Louisiana 



Page. 



192 



466 



144-146 
146-160 



194 
150-165 



462 



192,193 

460,467-461 

461,462 

451,461 

462,464,466 

460 

187,188 

165-161 
187-193 



410^15 
415 
664,666 
463,466 
468 
450-461 
193, 194 
461-466 

190 



41&-424 
418,419 
187-190 



466-468 
468,469 



41{M24 
454 



Protecticm of employees as mem- 
bers of labor organizations: 

Mississippi 

Protection oiemployees on build- 
ings: 

Louisiana 

Public printing to be done within 
the State: 

Louisiana 

Public works, hours of labor on. 

{See Hours of labor, etc.) 
Public works, preference of resi- 
dent laborers on: 

Louisiana 

Railroad cars to be repaired with- 
in the State: 

Louisiana 

Railroad employees, qualifications 

of. {See Examination, etc.) 
Railroad trains, sufficient crews 
required on: 

If aryland 

Railroads, competent men to be 
employed on. {Su Examina- 
tion, etc.) 
Railroads, hours of labor of em- 
ployees on. (5m Hours of labor, 
etc.) 
Railroads, running locomotives 
on, at night: 

Mississippi 

Railroads, safety appliances on: 

Georgia 

United States (D) 

Safety appliances. {See Quards 
on dangerous machinery; In- 
spection of factories; Railroads, 
safety appliances on.) 
Seats for employees: 

Kentucky 

Loulsluia 

Sunday labor: 

Massachusetts 

Toilet rooms, etc., fbr employees: 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Ventilation. {See Factories and 
workrooms, etc.; Mine regula- 
tions.) 
Wages, assignment of. {See As- 
signment of wages.) 
Wages, payment of. {See Pay- 

meni of wages.) 
Water for humidifying: 

Massachusetts 

Women and children. {See Chil- 
dren and women.) 
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No. 



81 



81 



81 



Page. 



406,467 

454-456 

454 

456 

457 

103, IM 



467 

187 
670,671 



192,193 
469 

461,462 

193 
460 



461,462 
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Accidents, Industrial, In— P*««- 

Canada, 1906 .' 97 

Great Britain, 1907 102 

Oregon, 1907 and 1908 : 647 

Pennsylvania, 1907 396 

Arbitration and eoncUIatlon act in New Zealand, report on Ill 

Arbitration and conciliation In Canada, 1906-7 96 

Asbestos and india-rubber indostrles in Belgium, monograph of Belgian labor office on, 1907 402 

AostraUa and New Zealand, Wages Boards and Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Acts of, 

report on 110,111 

B. 

Bakeries, Italian, night work in— 

Law of March 22, 1908, for abolition of, discussion of 656, 667 

Report on 661-666 

Bakers and confectioners, mortality of, from consumption 618-^637,628-638 

Bavaria, cooperative societies in, report of Bavarian Statistical Bureau on, 1902, 1903, and 1905. . . . 08-100 

Beet-sugar manufacture In Michigan, 1908 643 

Belgium: 

Ceramic industries, monograph of Belgian labor office on, 1907 401 

Glass, monograph of Belgian labor office on manuf^ture of, 1907 401, 402 

India-rubber and asbestos Industries, monograph of Belgian labor office on , 1907 402 

Machinery and electrical apparatus, monograph of Belgian labor office on the construction 

of, 1908 402 

Boot and shoe makers, mortality of, from consumption 690-603, 628-638 

Button makers, mortality of, from consumption 606-616, 68&-«38 

C. 

Canada: 

Conciliation and arbitration, 1906-7 96 

Fair wages schedules, 1906-7 96,97 

Industrial accidents, 1906 97 

Labor disputes, 1906 97 

Labor unions, 1904 to 1906 96 

Wage-earners, by occupations, 1901 649-661 

Canning, fruit and vegetable, in New Jersey, 1907 646 

Carmen an d carriers, mortality of, from consimiptlon 486, 487, 631-634 

Ceramic industries In Belgium, monograph of Belgian labor office on. 1907 401 

Child and woman wage-earners in Great Britain. {See Woman and child wage-earners in Great 

Britain.) 
Child labor In— 

Maine, 1908 640 

Maryland, 1907 and 1908 80,640,641 

Chlldreii and women, employment of, in Great Britain, social and economic effect of legislation 

regulating 47 

Children and women, wages of. In Great Britain, influence of f^tory acts upon 63-66 

Children, employment of, outside of fcictorles and workshops, in Great Britain 23-27 

Children, street trading by, in Great Britain 27-36 

Children, women, and men, distribution of employment among, in Great Britain, Influence of 

factory acts upon 66-71 

Cigar makers and packers, mortality of, from consumption 671 

Cigar makers and tobacco workers, mortality of, from consumption 666-671, 628-634, 636-638 

Clothing and other manufactures, inspection of, in Maryland, 1907 80, 90 

Coachmen, cabmen, and men employed In onmibus service, mortality of, from consumption 488-490 

631-634,636-638 
Coal mines, statistics of. In— 

Michigan, 1908 643 

North Dakota, 1906 and 1907 306,647 

Pennsylvania, 1907 300 

Comb malrers, mortality of, from consumption 616-623 

Compensation for industrial diseases In Great Britain 103, 104 

Conciliation and arbitration act in New Zealand, report on Ill 

Conciliation and arbitration in Canada, 1906-7 96 

Confectioners and bakers, mortal! ty of, from consumption 618-637, 628-638 

Consumption, mortality from, in occupations exposing to municipal and general organic dust 471-638 

Bakers and confectioners .' 618-537, 628-638 

Boot and shoe makers 692-603,628-638 

Buttons, pearl and bone, manufacture of 60&-«15, 636-638 

Carmen and carriers 486,487,631-634 

Carters, carriers, and van men 634, 636 

Cigars and cigarettes, manufacture of 646-671 

Cigar makers and packers 671 

Cigar makers and tobacco workers 566-671,628-634,636-638 

689 
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Consumption, mortality from, etc— Concluded. Page. 

Coachmen, cabmen, and men employed in omnibus service 488-490,631-^34,636-638 

Comb manufacture 615-623 

Cork cutting and grinding 603-606 

Drivers andteamsters 481-487,628-630,636-638 

Flour millers 603-618,628-638 

Glove makers 588^92,628,636-638 

Grain handUng and storage 498-503,r 

Leather workers 574-^580, 6r" 

Saddle and harness makers 584-^687,6L., _. __ 

Snuff, manufacture of 571^574 

Starch manufacture 537-541 

Street cleaning and refuse disposal 475-481,636-638 

Subway employees 490-405 

Tanners, curriers, and beamers 680-584,628,630-638 

Tobacco and cigar dealers 670, 637, 638 

Tobacco an d cigar factory operatives 628 

Tobacco industry, the ^ 541-645 

Tobacco workers and cigar makers 566-^571,628-634,636-638 

Cooperative societies In Bavaria, report of Bavarian Statistical Bureau on, 1902, 1903, 1905 96-100 

Cork cutters and grinders, mortality of, from consumption 603-606 

Cost of living in— 

Maryland, 1908 641 

New Jersey 1908. ....... . 646 646 

Cotton, woolen,' and knitting mills in North Carolina, statistics of, 1907 '.'..'...... ' 04 



Dangerous trades in Great Britain, establishments in, 1907 103 

Decisions of courts affecting labor: 

Antitrust law— boycott as restraint of trade 124-138 

Assignment of wages— future earnings— constituUonaU^ of statute 405, 406 

Combinations to ffx prices— restraint of trade— pools and trusts— constructions and application 
of statute 138-142 

Conspiracy- 
common law— effect of statutes— elements of ofEenae— interference with employment— fin- 
ing employers— extortion— recovery 406-410 

suspension of members of labor organisations— interference with employmentr-<iamages. . 682-664 

Contract of employment— breach by employee— recovery of wages earned 418 

Contracts for exclusive redemption of wage <dieok9— restraint of trade— monopoly— enforcement 
of contract 424-427 

Employers' liability- 
course of employment— eating lunch on premises 167,168 

course of employment— leaving place of work for personal ends 168, 160 

course of employments-riding coal car out of mine 662-664 

dangerous instrumentalities— degree of care— extraordinary occurrences— "act of God" — 

negligence— presumptions as to contributory negligence — assumption of risk 671-675 

employment of children — violation of statute—oontributoiy negligence— course of employ- 
ment 662-664 

excessive damages— Incompetence of employees 427-420 

iniuries caused by third persons — liability between themselves of Joint wrongdoers— relea^ 

Dv parents for Injuries to minor son 675-670 

negligence— presimiptions as to contributory negligence— extraordinary occurrences- 
assumption of risk—* ' act of God '* 671-676 

railroad companies— acceptance of relief benefits— waiver— effect of statute 410-415 

railroad companies— negligence— contributory negligence— proximate cause 160-171 

railroad hazards— construction of statute 415, 664, 665 

release— reliance on advice of company surgeon— fraud— evidence 420-432 

release by parents for Injury to minor son— injuries caused by third persona— reciprocal 

liability of joint wrongdoers 675-670 

res ipsa loquitur- application of doctrine 171-173 

safe place to work— sufficient discharge of employer's duty — details of work 432-434 

Employment of children- 
age limit— cleaning moving machinery 142, 143 

age limit— violation of statute— contributory negligence 662-664 

certificate of age — violation of statute — persons flable 143, 144 

newspapers as merchandise— constitutionality of statute 416, 417 

Employment of labor— 

enforcement of contract— restraint of trade — trade secrets 163-167 

term— evidence— breach by employer— damages 173-176 

Examination, etc., of barbers — 

constitutionality of statute— delegation of powers— equal protection of laws 666-668 

constitutionality of statute— mechanical imrsuits 668-670 

Hours of labor- 
public works— constitutionality of statute 150-155 

railroads— state and fedeml statutes— regulation of commerce— constitutionality of statute. 144-150 

Interierence with employment — 

fining employers — extortion— recovery 406-410 

suspension of members by labor organizations— conspiracy— damages 682-^4 

trade competition— unjustifiable acts— motive 670-682 

Labor organizations — 

boycott— injunction— contempt— evidence— violation of antitrust law 124-138 

boycott— secondary boycott— oonspIracy-lnjimcUon— completed acts— interference with 

employment 438-440 

boycott- use of mails to defraud 161-163 

combinations to advance wages— nonapplicabiUty of statute 138-142 

legality— monopolies— boycotts— conspiracy-Injunction 434-438 

membership— employers of labor-boycott— secondary boycott— oonspiracy-lnjunction — 

completed acts— Interference with employment 438-440 

procuring expulsion of members— conspiracy— liability of one party only— damages. 176-180 
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Decisions of courts aflectlnf labor— Gondaded. Page. 

Labor organizations— Conduded. 

rights— interference with employment— procuring discharge— damages— grounds— meas- 
ure 155-161 

strikes— legality— fines on members— intimidation— employers' rights— injunction 180-186 

suspension of members— interference with employment— conspiracy— damages 682-684 

Mine regulations— sale of powder— oonmierce 418,419 

Payment of wages— weighing coal before screening— freedom of contract— equal protection of 

laws— constitutionality of statute 419-424 

Railroads— safety appliance acts— sufficient compliance— violations 670,671 

Trade competition— motive— u^iu8tifiable acts— interference with employment. 679-682 

Trade secrets— contract to prevent disdosure— enforcement 163-167 

Digest of recent foreign statistical publications: 
Bdgium— , 

Monographles Industrielles ( Aper^u Economique Technologique et Commercial). Indus- 
tries c^umiques, 1907. Fabrication et Travail du Verre, 1907. Industries an Caout- 
chouc et de r Amiante, 1907. Construction des Machines et Appareils Electriques, 1906. 401-408 
Canada*~~ 

Report of the Department of Labor of the Dominion of Canada for the fiscal year (9 months) 

ended March 31, 1907 96,97 

Wage-earners, by occupations, 1901 640-651 

Prance— 

Enquftte snr le Travail k Domicile dans Tlndustrie de la Lingerie 4a3, 404 

Germany- 
Die Arbdts- und Lohnverh&ltnisse in der st&dtischen Betrieben 1906. Mittheilungen des 

Statlstischen Amts der Stadt Magdeburs 100.101 

Die Eingetragenen Oenossenschafton im KdnigreiclrBayem. Nach dem Stands in den 
Jahren 1902 und 1903 und mit dner voriauflgen ubersicht fiber den Stand von Ende 

1906 98-100 

Great Britain- 
Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for the year 1907 101-103 

Compensation for Industrial Diseases, report on 103, 104 

Report from the Sdect Committee on Home Work, August 8, 1907 104, 106 

Report from the Sdect Committee on Home Work, July 22, 1908 105-110 

The Wages Boards and Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Acts of Australia and New 

Zealand 110,111 

Italy- 

Abolisione del lavoro nottumo nell' indnstria della panificasione. L^ge 22 Marzo, 1908, 
n. 105, e rdasioni parlamentari al disegno di legge presentato dal Mlnistro di Agricoltura, 

Ind ustria e Commercio 656, 657 

Inchiesta sul lavoro nottumo del fomai 651-456 

La Donna nell' Industria Italiana 111-114 

L'Industria dd Fiammiferi Fosforici in Italia e la Lotta oontro 11 Fosforismo 114-116 

New South Wales— 

Fh^t Annual Report of the Director of Labor, State Labor Bureau of New South Wales, 

for the year ending June 30, 1906 657-659 

Roumania— 

Progresde Eoonomlce ale Rom&nid IndM>linite sub Donmla M. S. Regdui Carol 1, 1866- 

1906 659-661 

Spain— 

Preparadon de las Bases para un Proyeeto de Ley de Casas para Obreros. Casas baratas. 116-123 
Digest of recent reports of state bureaus of labor statistics: 

Illinois 88 

Kansas 383-386 

Maine 639,640 

Maryland 89-91,640-642 

Massachusetts 386-395 

Michigan 642,643 

Nebraska 395 

New Hampshire 91,92 

New Jersey 643^446 

North Carolina 92-95 

North Dakota 395,396,646,647 

Oregon 647 

Pennsylvania 396-400 

Rhode Island 647,648 

Diseases of the respiratory system other than consumption, mortality from, In occupations expos- 
ing to municipal and general organic dust: 

Bakers 523,527,528,530,634,630,638 

Bakers and confectioners 532,533,536,536,629,630,632,634,636,638 

Boot and shoe makers 600,602,629,630,632,634,635,638 

Button makers 614, 638 

Carmen and carriers 486,487,632,634,635 

Cigar makers 666,667,671,630 

Coachmen, cabmen, and men In omnibus service 488, 489, 632, 634, 638 

Draymen , hac fcmen , and teamsters 484, 485, 496, 629, 630 

Drivers and truckmen 638 

Flour millers 507,514-517,629,630,632,634,635,638 

Olovecutters and makers 638 

Grain handlers and elevates men 502, 638 

Leather makers 629 

Leather workers 679,629,638 

Munteipal dust 490,497,629,630,632,634,635,638 

Organic dust 624,626,629,630,632,634,635,638 

Saddle and harness makers 684,587,630,632,634,636,638 

Street cleaners 480,638 

Tanners and curriers 681-684,630,632,634,635,688 

Tobacco workers 668,632,634,638 

Tobacco workers and cigar makers 669,670,629,638 
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Disputee, labor, In Cuisda, 1906 97 

Drivers and teamsters, mortality of, from consumption 481-486,028-630, 686-638 

Dust, municipal and general organic, mortality from consumption in occupations exposing to. (See 
Consumption, mortality from, In occupations exposing to municipal and general organic dust.) 

E. 

Economic progress of Roumanla, 1866 to 1006 660-661 

Employment- 
Conditions of, and wages of employees in Mafdeburg, 1006 100, 101 

Distribution of, among men, women, and children m Qreat Britain, Influence of factory acts 

upon 66-71 

Of children outside of fieK^tories and worlohops In Qreat Britain 23-27 

Of women and children in Great Britain, social and economic effect of legislation regulating. . 47 

Of women in industry, Italy, 1903 and 1004. 111-114 

Employment bureaus, free, operations of, in— 

Maryland, 1907 and 1908 90,641 

Massachusetts, 1907 303 

Michigan, 1908 642 

F. 

Factories and workshops In Great Britain, report of chief inspector of, 1907 101-103 

Factories in North Carolina, statistics of, 1907: 

Furniture 94,95 

Miscellaneous 03,94 

Factories, mills, and shops built in Halne In 1908 639,640 

Factory laws In Great Britain: 

Administration of 8-11 

Discussion of provisions relating to women and children 1-7 

Effect of provisions of, shortenme hours of work 48-53 

Influence of, upon distribution or employment among men, women, and (difldren 65-71 

Influence ot, upon general welfare of workers 71-81 

Influence or, upon industry 81-83 

Influence of, upon wages of women and children 53-65 

Proposed amendments to 11,12 

Factory workers, women. In Illinois, statistics of, 1906 88 

Fair wages schedules In Canada, use of, 1906-7 96, 97 

Farm labor in North Dakota, statistics of. 1906 and 1907 305,396,646,647 

Farmers in North Carolina, condition of, 1907 92,03 

France: Home work in Paris, report of French labor office on 403,404 

Fruit and vegetable canning In New Jersey, 1907 646 

Furniture tactories In North Carolina, staUstlcs of, 1907 94,96 

G. 

Germany: 

Conditions of employment and the wages of employees in Magdeburg, 1906 100, 101 

Cooperative societies in Bavaria, report of Bavarian Statistical Bureau on, 1902, 1903, and 1905 98-100 

Glass, manufacture of, in Belgium, monograph of Belgian labor office on, 1907 401, 402 

Glove makers, mortality of, from consumption 588-502,628,636-638 

Grain handlers and elevator men, mortality of, from consumption 498-503,636-638 

Great Britain: 

Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops, report of, for the year 1907 101-103 

dangerous trades, establishments In 103 

industrial accidents 102 

industrial poisoning 102, 103 

Compensation for industrial diseases 103, 104 

Factory laws. {See Factory laws in Great Britain.) 

Home work, reports of select committees on. In 1907 and 1908 104-110 

Wages Boards and Industrial Conciliation and Arbitrati<m Acts of Australia and New Zealand, 

report on, to the Home Department 110, 111 

Woman and child wage-earners. (See Woman and child wage-earaen in Great Britain.) 

H. 

Half-time system in Great Britain 13-23 

Harness and saddle makers, mortality of, from consumption 5H4-587, 628,630-638 

Home work In- 
Great Britain, reports of select committees on, In 1907 and 1008 104-110 

Paris, report of French labor office on 403,404 

Hours of labor— 

E fleet of provisions shortening, in Great Britain 48-63 

In Italian bakeries 653,654 

Hours of labor and rates of wages in Massachusetts 303 

Housing problem in Spain, report of the Spanish Institute of Social Refbrmson 116-123 



Illinois , working women In factories In , statistios of , 1906 88 

Immigration to Maryland, 1908 642 

India-rubber and asbestos Industries tn Belgium, monograph of Belgian labor office on, 1907 402 

Industrial accidents in— 

Canada, 1906 97 

Great Britain, 1907 108 

Oregon, 1907-8 647 

Pennsylvania, 1907 396 
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Indiutrlal CondUatlon and Arbitration Acts and Wages Boards of Australia and New Zealand, 

report on. to the Home Departmoit of Great Britain 110, 111 

Industrial diseases, compensation for, in Great Britain 103, 104 

Industrial opportunities not yet utilised in Massachusetts 389 

Industrial poisoning in Great Britain, 1907 102,108 

Industries, leading, in New Hampshire, statistics of, 1907 91 

Industry, influence of factory acts upon, in Great Britain 81-83 

Influences affecting prices 216, 217 

Inspection of clothing and other manufiactureB in Maryland, 1907 89, 90 

Iron, steel, and tin-plate production in Pennsylvania, statistics of, 1907 397,398 

Italy: 

Employment of women in industry, 1908 and 1904 111-114 

Hours of labor in bakeries 651-656 

Manufacture of sulphur matches 114-116 

Night work In bakeries, discussion of law of March 22, 1906, abolishing 650, 657 

Night work in bakeries, report on 651-656 

K. 

Kansas, statistics of, 1906, 1907, and 1908 383-386 

Labor organitations 383-386 

Manufactures 384-386 

Strikes and labor difflculUes 384-386 

Wage^amers , 383-385 

L. 

Labor disputes in Canada^ 1906 97 

Labor unions, statistics of, in— 

Canada, 1904 to 1906 96 

Kansas, 1906, 1907, and 1908 383-386 

Maryland, 1907 and 1908 90,91,641 

Oregon, 1907 and 1908 647 

Laws, factory, in Great Britain. (See Factory laws in Great Britain.) 

Laws relating to labor. (See Cumulative index of labor laws and decisions relating thweto, 
pp. 687 and 688.) 

L«Ektber workers, mortality of, from consumption 574^580,629,636-638 

M. 

Machinery and electrical apparatus, construction of, in Belgium, monograph of Belgian labor 
ofQoeon, 1908 402 

Magdeburg, conditions of employment and wages of employees in, 1900 100,101 

MaDie, statistics of, 1908 639,640 

Child labor 640 

Factories, mills, and shops built 639,640 

Manufacture of — 

Beet-sugar in Michigan In 1908 643 

Paper in Michigan in 1908 642 

Sulphur matches In Italy 114-116 

Manufoctures, statistics of, in— 

Kansas, 1906, 1907, and 1908 384-386 

Massachusetts. 1905, 1906, and 1907 389-395 

New Hampshire, 1907 91,92 

New Jersey, 1907 ; 643-646 

Pennsylvania, 1907 396,397 

Rhode Island 648 

Maryland, statistics of 89-91,640-642 

Child labor and its enforcement, 1907 and 1908 89,640,641 

Cost of living, 1908 641 

Free employment agency, 1907 and 1908 90,641 

Immigration, 1908 642 

Inspection of clothing and other manufactures, 1907 89,90 

Labor unions, 1907 and 1908 90,91,641 

Strikes and lockouts, 1907 and 1908 91,641 

Unemployment, 1908 641 ,642 

Massachusetts, statistics of 386-395 

Free employment offices, 1907 393 

Industrial opportunities not vet utilized 389 

Manufactures, 1905, 1906, and 1907 389-395 

Strikes and lockouts 1906 and 1907 386-389 

Wages, rates of, and hours of labor, 1907 393 

Matches, sulphur, manufacture of. In Italy 114-116 

Michigan, statistics of, 1908 642,643 
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DntECTOBY OF BXTEEAXJS OF LABOR DT T HE UHITED STATES 
AISTD nr FOBEIGH COXJFrBIES. 



state. 



Name of bureau. 



Title of chief officer. 



Location of bureau. 



United states. 

United States 

CalitorDla 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Idaho 

lUinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraslca , 

New Itampshlre. . . 
New Jersey , 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Philippine Islands. 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

Texas 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

FOREIGN COtJN- 
TBIE8. 

Argentina 

Austria 

Belgium 

Canada 

Canada: Ontario . . 

Chile 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Great Britain and 
Ireland. 



United States Bureau of Labor 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Bureau of Immigration, Labor, and 
Statistics. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Bureau of Statistics 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Bureau of Labor and Industry 

Department of Agriculture, Labor, 
and Statistics. 

Bureau of Statistics of Labor 

Bureau of Industrial and Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

Bureau of Industrial Statistics , 

Bureau of Statistics , 

Bureau of Labor and Industrial Sta- 
tistics. 

Bureau of Labor , 

Bureau of Labor Statistics and In- 
spection. 

Bureau of Agriculture, Labor, and 
Industry. 

Bureau of Labor and Industrial Sta- 
tistics. 

Bureau of Labor 

Bureau of Statistics of Labor and In- 
dustries. 

Department of Labor 

Bureau of Labor and Printing 

Department of Agriculture and Labor. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Department of Labor 

Bureau of Labor Statistics and In- 
spection of Factories and Workshops. 

Bureau of Industrial Statistics 

Bureau of Labor 

Bureau of Industrial Statistics 

Department of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Industries. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Bureau of Labor and Industrial Sta- 
tistics. 

Bureau of Labor 

Bureau of Labor 

Bureau of Labor and Industrial Sta- 
tistics. 



Departamento Naclonal del Trabi^o. . 
K. K. Arbeltsstatistisches Amt Im 

Handelsmlnlsterium. 
Office du Travail (MInlstAre de I'ln- 

dustrie et du Travail). 

Department of Labor 

Bureau of Labor (Department of 

Public Works). 
Oficlna de Estadfstica del Trabajo 



Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Deputy Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Secretary 

Chief 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

CWef 

Director 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Conmiissioner 

Conunissloner 

Deputy Commissioner. 

Commissioner 

Chief 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Chief 

Director 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 



Presidente. 
Vorstand.. 



Industrlstyrelsen (o) . . 

Office du Travail (Minlst4re du Tra- 
vail et de la Prfivoyance Soclale). 

Abteilung fOr Arbelterstatistik, Kais- 
erliches Statlstlsches Amt. 

Labor Department (Board of Trade) . . 



Directeur General. 

Minister of Labor. 
Secretary 



Jefe. 



Directeur.. 
Pr&sldent . 



Commissioner of La- 
bor. 



a Issues a bulletin of labor. 



Washington, D. C. 
San Franclsoa 
Denver. 
Hartford. 
Boise. 

Springfield. 
Indianapolis. 
Des Moines. 
Topeka. 
Frankfort. 

Baton Rouge. 
Augusta. 

Baltimore. 

Boston. 

Lansing. 

St. Paul. 
Jefferson City. 

Helena. 

Lincoln. 

Concord. 
Trenton. 

Albany. 

Raleigh. 

Bismarek. 

Columbus. 

Guthrie. 

Salem. 

Harrisburg. 
Manila. 
Providence. 
Columbia. 

Austin. 
Richmond. 

Olyrapia. 
Wheeling. 
Madison. 



Buenos Aires. 
Wien. 

BruzeUes. 

Ottawa. 
Toronto. 

Santiago. 

Helsingfors. 

Paris. 

Berlin. 

London. 
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DIBBCTOBY OF BUBEAUS OF LABOB. 



State. 


Name of bureau. 


Title of chief officer. 


Location of bureao. 


FOBEION COXTN- 

TUEA— oon'd. 
Italy 


Ufflcio del Lavoro (Mlniatero dl Agri- 

ooltura Industrla e Commercio). 
Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek(a). 
State Labor Bureau 


Direttoro Qenerale 

Directenr 


Borne. 




' S-Gravenhage. 


New South Wales . 


Director of Labor 

Minister of Labor 

Diiektdr 


Sydney. 

WeUington. 

Madrid. 


New Zealand 


Department of Labor 


Spain.... 


Instituto de Reformas Sociales 

Afdelning f5r Arbetsstatistik (KgL 
Kommerskollegil). 

Secretariat Ouvrier Suisse (semioffi- 
cial). 

Oflclna del Trabejo (Ministero de 
Industrlas Trabi^o 4 Instroocidn 
Pdbllca). 

International Labor Office 


Sweden 


Stoci^bolm. 


Switzerland 


Secretaire 


Zurich. 


Uruguay 




Monteyideo. 


International 


Director 


Basle, Switseriand. 
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